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Auer, of the 3 WY the a A 


to the prince royal of Denmark—Naval affairs —in RY 


the Mediterranean—in America—Domeftic affaire— © 


Parliament meet Great debates about the Hanger 


troops —Mr. Pelbam at the head of the treaſury— Mo- 
2 for taxing places and penſions For repealing | the © 
ſeptennial att. Great expence this year— Account of 
the negotiation between the Franch and the pretender — . 
His ſon comes to France—The French attempt to. in- 
wade Englend—They are diſappointed—Diſcavery of a4 
Plot in "England War declared—Bill N the 
time for the penalties of T. reaſon ſuſpended. 


ik ines Elizabeth of Rate, death u Nas 
. the great, had by an unparalleled exerciſe of cou- 


the neg of the court, to be the ſovereign of afairs be- 
the country. e great dutcheſs, the prince of — ick _ 8 
her huſband, and the emperor Ivan, a child in the cradle, Nn ale, Rudi. 
were put under arreſt. The counts Munich, Ofterman, and 
others who had been moſt inſtrumental: in their elevation, 
were ſeized, tried, and condemned ; but after being brought 
to the ſcaffold, their ſentence of death was changed into 
that of pefpetual baniſhment = impriſonment, The — 

Lot > | 


rage and prudence, advanced herſelf from being 2 


* 


2 Geo. II. of Holſtein, whoſe grandmother was the eldeſt ſiſter to the _ 

4 1743. late king of Sweden, and who conſequently was lineal bele” ++ 

= —— cso that crown, and whoſe mother was the daughter of Czar | 

1 Peter the Great, was invited to Peterſburgh, and having em- 

| braced the Greek religion, was, by the empreſs, declared pub- 

| lickly to be the heir of her domigions, which gave ſome. un- 

; eaſineſs to the court of Denmark on account of the 3 H 

:  » Sleſwick, his hereditary dominion, which that king pollelſed. 
The arts of France, during the late reign in Ruſſia, had em- 
broiled her with the crown of Sweden; but a ſuſpenſion of + } 
arms having taken place for three months, the Swedes de- 

| pending upon the unſettled ſtate of the Ruſſian government, 

3 demanded a reſtitution of great part of the places taken from 

them by the czar Peter. This demand being rejected with 

ſome ſcorn, the war between the two powers broke out afreſh, 

greatly to the diſadvantage of Sweden, who loſt Frederic-  - 

ſham, all their magazines, ſome of their beſt troops, and were 


; driven out of Finland, which ſubmitted to her Ruſſian ma- 
? Jetty. The French then offered their mediation by their ame 

: baſſador Chetardie; but as they were known to be the fo- 

ö menters of the war, it was rejected by the court of Peterſ- 
ö burgh. 1 8 | e | 

| | Bucceſſors The affair, however, of the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
appointed to Sweden, gave an opportunity for the two powers to make 
— peace. The queſtion about the ſucceſſion was moved for in 


the ſenate of Sweden, and the candidates were reduced to 
two, the duke of Holſtein, who, as has been obſerved, had a 
lineal right to the crown, and prince Frederic of Heſſe, ne- 
[ phew of the reigning king. The former carried it in the _ 
1 ſenate by a majority of two voices only. The court. of 
Great Britain had intereſted itſelf for the latter. A deputa- 
tion being ordered to acquaint the duke of his election, the 
found that he had been declared heir to the empire of Ruſſia. 
and had embraced the religion of the Greek church, which 
incapacitated him from ſucceeding to the crown of Sweden. 
He, however, recommended totheirThoice the biſhop of Lubeck, 
his uncle, who was every way unexceptionable ; and hopes 
were given by the Ruſſian miniſtry, that if he was choſen, a 
ood underſtanding might be reſtored between Ruſſia and. 
weden, which the latter greatly deſired. The competitor 
| againſt the biſhop of Lubeck was the prince of Denmark, na 
party now appearing for the prince of Heſſe. But the cqurt 
of Peterſburgh making the election of the biſhop of Lubeck 
the price of its friendſhip, he was choſen, The Swedes 
having ſuffered greatly by the miſmanagemept of their 8870, 
: | | .. 5" - 
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| tak and ite in their late war with Ruffia an ty Geo. 1. 
into their conduct was ſet on foot; and the populat refent- 1743. 


ment was ſo high Lewenhaupt, that he was beheaded ————— 
merely to ſtill the clamour of the people and ſcnate, a ws 


lieutenaht ma Badenbroke, againſt not only all juſtice 


but all evi The conferences at Abo, in which the 


peace between "Ruſka and Sweden was reſtored, were in a 


reat meaſure owing to his Britannic majeſty's good offices; 
Fug the court of France, ever ſtudious to embroib the princes 
of the North, endeayoured once more to throw them into 
confuſion. His Daniſh: ma jeſty had been brought to refuſe 


the renewal of the ubſidiary treaty with Great Britain; and to 


conclude one with France. This laſt power ſuggeſted to him, 

at two princes of the houſe of Holſtein being now declare = 
uceeſſors to two monarchies, it was more than proba- f I 
ble that he might be diſturbed in his poſſeſſion of the dutchy = 


of a and the French miniſter urged ſo much on that 
8 eng 4 that the king of Denmark made great preparations, 
y 


ſea and land, to ſupport the election of his ſon to 


the ſucceffog of Sweden. He was favoured by an inſurrer- 

tion of the Dalecatlians, the "me warlike people in Swe- 

. den, i in favour of the prince of Denmark, who was Freer "I 
by the commonaley all over the kingdom. Z 


The late government of Ruſſia being in the bande of "oi Aﬀein of 
mans, had been in a great meaſure overturned by the in- N oo 
trigues of Le Chetardie, the French ambaſſador, on account 


of its attachment to the - houſe of Auſttia. The queen of 


Hungary, therefore, could not help intereſting herſelf in the 
Bru of the princeſs Anne, late regent of Ruſha, the prince of _—_— 
runſwick her huſband, and their children, then conſined in | - MM 
undamond by order of the court of Peterſburgh, \$he 1 


| gate orders to the marquis de Botta, her miniſter there, to 


all he could with the empreſs to obtain their liberty. The 


French agents about the perſon of the empreſs had addteſb 


gh to inſinuate to her, that de Botta wanted not only the 
leliverance, but the reſtotation, of the priſoners. This in» 
ſinuation received ſome colour. from a plot that was diſcbver- 


ed, or pretended to be diſcovered, at the ſame time, in favour. | 
of the exiled family; and ſome women and other perſuns 
who had been puniſhed for the ſame, had named the mar- FOE. 
quis de Botta as the fomenter of it. De Botta, who appears 

to have been innocent, denied the charge, and inſiſted up- 
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fl being recalled, that he m en be put upom his trial. 
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Swedes, if they ſhould be attacked by the king 
The latter, however, had no ſuch deſign. 


Geo. II. angry that the court of Vienna ſhould doubt of her àaccuſa · ] 


tion, and ſhould not puniſh de Botta without farther trial. 


In the mean while, the French, having now Joſt all influ- 
ence with the people of Sweden, though they ſtill retained it 
of Den- |: 
mark to declare by his miniſter at Stockholm, that he had no 
Hand in the Dalecarlian inſurrection; but his other miniſters 
at the ſame time declared to count Teſſin, the Swediſh am- 
baſſador at Copenhagen, that he did not look upon the elec- 
tion of the biſhop of Lubeck as ſucceſſor to the crown of 
Sweden to be valid, becauſe he thought his own ſon had 
been legally called to the ſame, and that he was reſolved to 
ſupport his pretenſions. The empreſs of Ruſſia, upon this 
declaration, was generous enough to ſupport the treaty that 
had been concluded at Abo, by ordering general Keith fo 


with ſome of the nobility, prevailed with the king 


march at the head of 12,000 troops to the aſſiſtance of the 


of Denmark. 
All he wanted 
was to be ſecured in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the dutchy 


of Sleſwick, which had been overlooked in the late conferen- 
ces at Abo, by a perpetual renunciation of the ſame by the 
two princes ſucceſſors. Count Teſſin offered him all the ſa- 
tisfaction on that head that Sweden could give; but ſaid, he 


* 


could not anſwer for the court of Peterſburgh. 


Princeſs Though this aſſurance did not ſatisfy at that time the 
—— 1 crown of Denmark, yet the interpoſition and perſuafions of 
married to his Britannic majeſty, who had an evident intereſt in ſupport- 

the prince ing the crown of Denmark in the poſſeſſion of the dutchy in 
ta queſtion, not only prevailed with his Daniſh majeſty to lay 


aſide all his armaments, but to agree to a marriage between 
the prince royal his ſon, and the princefs Loniſa of England, 


the youngeſt daughter of his Britannic majeſty. That prin- 


ceſs had left London on the 19th of October this year, at- 
tended by the counteſs of Albemarle and baron Solenthal, 
| the Daniſh envoy, and arrived on the 29th at Hanover. From 


thence ſhe went to Altena on the 17th of November, where 


ſhe was met by the prince royal, and married; and on the 


11th of December they made their public entry into Copen- 


hagen. It was ſaid, that a croſs marriage between the ſame 
families was propoſed at the ſame time; but though the'news 
came from Copenhagen, it is certain that it did not take 
place. | = 8 


The naval tranſaQions of this year, ſo far as they regard 


the operations of his majeſty's fleets, do more honour to the 
- eourage than the conduct of the officerss Admiral Matthews 


* 


\ 
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ever, did great damage to the coaſts of the 


O R 


to watch 


4 4 a 8 
e co 


ſtill et. 
n of the 
and intimidate, che Gehoeſe. His 


many of their richeſt ſhips. 'The'$p 4 


ed at the | 
gary, affiſted by the maritime power 'of England, inight at. ot m, 


tempt” the conqueſt of Naples, n 


the Sp is fleet, at liberty. 
were 1 2 Fully determined upon an open rupture with Eng? 


land, it was agreed. between chem and the Spaniatds, mat 


De Court, the French admital, Whe was blocked up with 
Navarro in Toulon, ſhould” be "Joined: by the 'French'ſhips 
which were now building, or fiting dut, in 
and that, i in the mean while, a ſquadron hold be equipped. at 

Breſt, to intercept the reinforcement which hey Deere 
thews had both Written for and wanted; and that at che 


ſame time, the combined fleets ſhould come out of Toulon, 
and fight Matthews. He more than ſuſpected this to be their 


intention, from the intel igence he had of their motions, and 
the letters he bad i ntercepted. His ſhips had been long at 
ſea, and were fo foul” that numbers of them were tu- 
ally careening at 


the Engliſh naval affairs in the Mediterranean, at the cloſe 
of the year 1743. 1 iet 


that harbour; 8 


'Minores; and he ſent repeated to 
the admiralty, that he app ;rehended he would be too neg : 
af attacked by the endless fleets. Such was the ſtate © 


arefled che coutt” of agg 
1 ut ever thing to the lake, ſo as to ſet Navarro, nen. 
+ ai Fd As the French! - 


Barbour of Toulgh, and 5 . 25 ich, 1743... 7s 
particular cruiſers, how: —— 


1 e 


— 2 
queen of Hun- _ rench 


In America, they were end meluncholy. Sir Chaloner Proceeding 
Ogle, who had been left there in the double capacity of ad- of the 


miral of the fleet and commander of the land forces on board unf 


bee 


it, was awed by the neighbourhocd of de Torres, the Spa- under fir 
ger Chaloner 


than that he commanded, at the Havannah. De Torres, on "OY 


niſh admiral, wh) ſtill continued with a ſquadron'ft 


the other hand; had nothing i in eommiſſion but to defend: Cu- 
ba and Vera Cruz. As his lying ſo long at the Havannah. 
manifeſted this to be his intentioh,” Ogle, though not natu- 


rally adventurous, gave ear to a propoſal of an attack upon * 
La Guira and Porto Cavallo on the coaſts of the Carraccas, _... 


x 0 
* 


„ 1 


where an attempt had deen made by the Engliſh ſince the See vol. 5 


commencement of the war, and had miſcarried. It Was ſaid 4% 
by many, that Waterhouſe, who had commihded' the laſt 


attack, had not done his duty, and that an officer of greater 
abilities, and tomaranding a larger N would i 
ſucceed in iki Both, places. 1 e 

in N 123 4 27 rt9 "aps zin 
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Fxpedition 


under com- 


ö modore 

6 Knowles 

ö 7 ainſt La 
; Vu ra and 
þ Porto 
Cavallo, 


in the navy, loſt his life in the attack, an 
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"Cap tain nowless. wha. EAT os Ade je Suffolk, 
70 1 2 was pitched.ugan for Ir LL EN on 


the conn and of the Bur og of 20 Wi” Pr e ee fs : 
ugh of 40. 


ur and [re | hoſe lis ! Wei en to. 


re not without | pang 3p Ne 9 AN ar 
of this intended 3 AS, ſo. nk 
nor of the Caraccas "gg Intell; 1 0 1 180 Wenz BP 
the fleet ſailed; and had prepared 55 Hit! e | 
reinforcing the fortifications of 550 15 8, Li 1 ile rom 


the governor of the Dutch ifand of Cura a large quan- 


tity of ammunition. * Ne e 

It was the 18th of Fehjuary before commodore Knowles, 
came before La Guira, According to the actounts ſent 7 
to the government, the commodore 94 Js, duty to 9 


tion. The attack began. about... hoe Pages! A t. the. 


ſhips not getting nearer t an a mi le to the . the 
could not land. It i 18 remarked In th 92 55 publiſhe 
that the Spaniſh flag was ſhot down, bu 


that the churches were demoliſhed, and x Many. of their houſes, 
deſtroyed. An attempt was made' by manning” ſome boats 
to cut out three ſhips which were in the! arbour, « or' to bet 


them on fire; but this ſcheme miſcarried. The Spaniſh” ma- | 


gazine, however, according to the ſame. account, blew up, 
and the attack continued till near eight; at A Be this as 

It will, it is certain that the attempt 

ſhips received prodi igious camps and that captain NE, , 


ton, who commanded the Burfard. one of the beſt office 
h ck, and that the Engliſh 


ſhips were obliged to go to Curacoa to re 
ſanding the pompous accounts publiſhed in England, the Spa- 


niards pretended their Joſs was next to nothing, and. that the 5 


expedition was in itſelf ridiculous. 


repulſe, refitted his ſquadron at Curacoa, where he was join- 
ed by ſome Dutch volunteers, who had. been provoked h;. 


the injuſtice of the Spaniards towards them, and ae | 


the 20th of March ſtom Curacoa, to attack ! Porto Cavallo; 
but it was the 1 5th of April before he could 115 Batharat 
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ſopn hoiſted” again 2. 
that conſiderable breaches were made i in "he fortificatiotis 3 


arried ; that 'the | 


Commodore K novles, however, not diſcouraged by this 1 


12 BY | notwith- 4 


which lies a little to the eaſtward of Porto avalloy, 
where his ſquadron came to an anchor, The commodore .. 
examined 
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'anot ns, in the ep 1934-7 
Te es tatbour, and about: NAG Ne fl 1 ſhips and three , 
gallies bapled: aſhore while attother ſhip was laid acroſs the Gazette. 
122 in e ole of the harbour, ready to be ſunk, k (TS 


KT . 


12 & 


prevent their Ce with a chain from the caſtle to her wy ww... 


ſtern,” and” aflother from Bet head to the main, wher 

mee three faſcine 15 11 185 which extended a conſiderabſe 
ngth, and had been late} *# "ade: On 4 low point, called 
Fold Brava, were two other faſcine batteries, one of twelve, 
the other of feven guns, which the commodore was in hopes 
not only td maſter, büt to turn againſt the caſtle. Next 
mornin it Was reſolved to ſend in two ſhips in the afternoon 
5 (1 the batteries, and to- land the. volunteers, with 5 


all the marines. and the Dutch volunteers, to take poſſeſſon 
of thoſe Faſcinie batteries, the commodore, it ſeems, not at Te N . 
all doubting of the ſhips bein able to. ſilence & „Which in 
fact they did by ſun-ſet. je detachment, who o landed con- 
ſited bf no fewer man 1200 men, and they were attendec 
dy the commbdote in his boat. But an unfortunate gun firec wia. 
by a an centinel from ohe or the faſcine batteries, a8 they 
Een to ſeize. it, unaccountably threw the whole de- 
dee os A pannic, which was, by the firing, of t two othe; 
guns fon the faſcine batteries, improved t to a total rout ;, and 835 
10 cothple eat their ſhame and diſorder, they. fired upon one {45 
other as if they had been the enemy, and continued their 
ne without ſtopping till they regained their” Hips. To re- 
pair this iltriage, however, a general attack ye [py ineffeftual, 
next day pon the place and batteries by all the ſhips an 
forces, ET proceeded | with great alacrity, ſuccels and exe- 
cutioft'y In the enemy >, any ended in a retreat and a refalu- 
tion to make no farther atte 4 t, but to 0 again under the 
keys of Barbarat to refit. Upon this the nen wu 
Arif ſettled a cartel for the exchange of priſoners, ſe "porting 
the large ſhips to their ſeveral ſtations, and returned Hanſel See 
to Jamaica. Little mote can be related of the naval opera- es hi: 
tions of this year, but that fir: John Norris, in the ſummer, ys | 
commanded 4 ſquadron | of obſervation in the channel, but 
without coming to any action. conſiderabſe promotion Posse 
of ſea-officers likewiſe ha pened | his year, by the death 4 the dan 
fir Charles Wager, 28 of the White, and Philip Ca JV 22 0 
diſh, eſq; admiral of the Blue; fir John Norris was 
adm ital” of che Red; Jotin Balchen, eq; admiral o the 
White” Matthews, vice-admital of the Red; — — f 
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Geo. II. admiral of the White ; fir Chaloner Ogle, vice-admiral of Ee 


1744. Blue; James Stewart, rear-admiral of the Red; Richard © 
———— Leftock, eſq; rear-admiral of the White, and fir Charles 

©. © Hardy, rear-admiral of the Bluiuemm... 
Obſervation Little material concerning the internal ſtate of England * 


E a. . occurred this year. It muſt be acknow| edg ed, cha 7 the b il 


= 4 


for veſting the property of all captures in the. captors, was 
far from anſwering the purpoſes of the legiſlature. The 
enemy indeed loſt many rich prizes; but the avidity of the 
captains of Britiſh ſhips and privateers was ſuch, that they 
were at very little pains to protect the trade of their country, 
er to endeavour to root out the privateers of the enemy, who 
took great numbers of Britiſh ſhips. Add to this, that many 
brave officers having enriched themſelves by the ſpoils ol 
the enemy, were ever after loſt to their country, by not chu- 
e, ͤ 
Addreſs of "This year the royal family received_another. addition of 
233 ſtrength, by the birth of a young prince to his royal highneſs 


che king. the prince of Wales. He was born November the i 4th, and 


was chriſtned by the name of William Henry. Upon his 
majeſty's return to England, November 15, the city 
of London congratulated him in an addreſs upon the 
birth of the young prince, and upon the marriage of the 
princeſs Louiſa, It was thought both indecent and unpre- 
cedented to omit in their addreſs all mention of the. victory 
at Dettingen. But the majority ſeemed to agree with thoſe 


who called it no. more than a lucky eſcape, without conſider- 2 


ing that his majeſty was, in no reſpe&, the occaſion of the 
diſagreeable ſituation in which he found his army, and that 
it was owing to his perſonal condu and courage that it was 
delivered out of it. With the ſame ſpirit of oppoſition they 
again ſet aſide fir George Champion from being lord mayor, 
and preſented admiral Veron ith his freedom in a gold 
box, for retrieving the honour of the Britiſh flag 
Queſtion A great conteſt this year happened amongſt the proprietors 
amonelt the of the South-Sea company, on account of the famous Mr. 
eftheSouth. Knight, who having been their caſhier in the fatal year 1740, 
Sea com- had lived in France ever ſince a kind of an exile. His gene- 
8 roſity, his humanity and good offices to his countrymen abroad, 
Knight, his being untainted with any ſuſpicion of diſloyalty, and the 
| circumſtances that appeared in his favour when he went off, 
had already procured him his pardon' from the crown, and he 
offered the company 10,0001. by way of compoſition for all 

their claims againſt him. As his offer was known to be 
agreeable to the government, great intereſt oh exp es 
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been evacuated by her enemies, and that the powerful ar- 
ich had marched to her aſſiſtance, _ TG 

to retire out of the empire. In this conjuncture, ſaid his Kings 
majeſty, it is a great ſatisfaction to me to acquaint you, that ſpeech. 
I have been joined by a body of troops of my good friends 

and allies the States General. In further proſecution of theſe 
meaſures, the definitive treaty between me, the queen of 
Hungary, and the king of Sardinia, has been happily con- 
cluded, which ſhall be laid before you. Tbe advantages 

which cannot fail to reſult from this alliance to the common 

cauſe, are apparent; and it will be particularly conducive to 

the intereſts of my kingdoms, by diſappointing the ambitious 

views of the crown of Spain, with which we are engaged in 


members, that the dominions of the queen of Hungary had mers. 


ſo juſt and neceſſary a war. As I make no doubt but you 


will proceed upon theſe. foundations with firmneſs and cons - * 
ſtancy, we may reaſonably hope to ſee the public tranquillity 
re-eftabliſhed, and a general and honourable peace obtained. 
Theſe are my views, to which my utmoſt attention and re- 
ſolution ſhall not be wanting: but in order to bring about 
theſe great ends, meaſures of vigour are neceſſary ; and to en- 
able me to carry on and concert ſuch meaſures, I do with a 
Juſt confidence rely on ,your-zealous, chearful, and effectual 
ſupport. The marriage of my youngeſt daughter with the 
prince royal of Denmark, cannot but give ſatisfaction to all 
my good ſubjects, as it tends. to cement and ſtrengthen the 
proteſtant intereſt of Europe . A CHEN 

A dutiful addreſs was moved for in the houſe of commons Great de- 
by Mr. Coke, ſon to lord Lovel, and ſeconded by Mr. eee 
Yorke, ſon to the lord Harwick ; but it was oppoſed with a — 
ſpirit that threatned diſſolution to the conſtitution. A ſet of revived. 
intelligence was procured, throwing the conduct of the mi- 

niſter into the moſt odious light, and inſtances of partialit 

and preference ſhewn to Hanoverians in diſgrace to the Britiſh 


troops were trumped up, and received countenance from ſome 
of the greateſt men in the nation. Lord Stairs himſelf did 


not openly avow any charges of that kind, but amongſt his 
private friends he complained bitterly of his hands being tied 
up by the caution of the Hanoverian generals, who never 


failed to outvote him in the councils of war. His ſentiments 


were 


12 pe Wo: 4 * 7 Y 
Grp. II. werk propagated with great induſtry, and the duke br Mal-: 
1744. : borough more openly eſpouling the fame chf tulec Wk 
Hanoverians not only of inſdlence, but of ifobedic . to oo 
the Britiſh general's orders, and of keeping oat of the Way, 
both of danger and ſervice, at the battle of Dettingen; A 
_* ſome young officers of rank and quality attended to has 


Changes at 
court, 


charges were thrown out; for they: recurted at e 
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been examined, if neceſſary, touching the behayivur of the © ; 


Hanoverians. | : 
Han 


was not in the motivns/f6t the addreſſes of "that toſs * 


bate, 


and were urged with ſo much eonfidence, that ah Hanbye- 


rian became a word of diſgrace all over the natibn. Phe 8 


miniſter, however; vindieated, upon all occaſions, both the 


conduct and the behaviour of his royal 'inaſter; and when. the 


charges came to be candidly conſidered, they were enerally 
found to be either immaterial 6r ill founded. Many real 
friends of his majeſty thought, however, that there Had been 
fome failure of reſpect on the part of the Handverians, and 
were ſorry that the clamour againſt them Had Been fuffereſl to 
come to ſo great a head. The party againſt the mifliſter, 
though not more numerous, were more united, and ore de- 
termined than any that had been formed ſince the àcteſſion 
of the preſent family to the throne. Great complaints 


were made of the inequality of ſome chief officers of ſtate to 
their places; and a general diſfatisfaction ptevailed at too 


much power being engroſſed by one man. In hort, the com- 
plexjon of the times was threatning. Lord Gower feſigned 
the privy | ſeal, and great debates atoſe- about "His ſuc- 


ceſſor. The ear] of Carliſle eatneſtly defired to be appbinted, . 


and thought himſelf ſo ſure of being ſo, that He abſurdly ſuf- 


fered himſelf to be complimented as if the ſeal had been al- 


ready in his cuſtody, It was given, however, to the earl of 


See p. 531. 


meaſures and connections daily gained ground, and man 


Cholmondley. , Tre LBS pag | 

But much greater difficulties aroſe abbut ſuppo . 5 pubs 
lic credit. I he clamour that had been raiſed agait bien 
0 


the leading monied men began to be uneafy at the vait fuins 


beſtowed amongſt foreigners, Lord Wilmington Had been 
placed at the head of the treaſury, merely becauſe he had 


of late diſcovered no attachment ts any patty. But he-was 
old and indolent, and unequal to the poſt, and he had beef 


for ſome time dead. It was plain that public credit then was 


in the moſt imminent danger, and could only be fupported - 


by a miniſter who could recover the confidence of t 15 7 
| 


ple to the meaſures of the government. But as this 
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THE HIS TER Tr 
| his 
lordſhip, I could fee, and from all I could hear from gen- 
- tlemen who were preſent in the action, they ſhewed as much 
| e, and as much obedience to the commands of 
dy their ſuperior officers, as any troops ever did; from whence 
J infer, that they could do as much -ſtrvice as any troops 
whatever, and that they were willing to do us ſervice, is 
evident from their being always ready to march whereſoever 
they were commanded by our generals. It is a miſtake, my 
lords, continued he, to ſay, that the Hanoverian troops durſt 
not fight againſt the emperor, becauſe he was their ſovereign, _ 
and elected with the concurrence of their maſter. The em- 
peror neither began, nor does he now carry on, any war 
againſt the queen of Hungary as emperor. He is engaged in 
war with her only as duke of Bavaria, and conſequently the 
members of the empire may aſſiſt either the one or the other, 
without committing a breach of any law of the empire. If 
our army did not attack the French, it was not owing to any _ 
backwardneſs in the Hanoverians, but to our not having an 
opportunity to attack them with any advantage. Beſides, 
common prudence, and the regard we were obliged to ſhew 
to the ſentiments of ſome of the neutral powers of Europe, 
made it neceſſary for us rather to wait for than begin the 
attack.” _ 
In another paſſage of the ſame celebrated ſpeech he ob- 
ſerved, 4+ That the noble lord (meaning the earl of Staiy) 
who had the chief command under his majeſty of all the Bri- 
tiſh troops, as well as the troops in Britiſh pay, is well known 
to moſt of your lordſhips, and every one that knows him 
muſt be convinced that he would not have ſubmitted tamely 
to ſuch an affront as that of a diſobedience to his commands. 
If he had reſented it, or if he had complained, I ſhould cer- 


tainly have heard of it in the army; and as I never did, I 4 


muſt ſuppoſe there never was the leaſt occaſion for any ſuch 
complaints... f | | 
It is doing no more than common juſtice to tranſcribe the 
above paſſages, which were the ſole arguments advanced in 
favour of the Hanoverians, in oppoſition to thouſands of pa- 
pers and pamphlets publiſhed againft them, and which in the 
main deſtroyed, in the breaſt of every candid hearer, the cre» 
dibility of all the atrocious charges that had with ſo much 
aſſurance been urged againſt them, A great number of other 
lords ſpoke both for and againſt the motion, the ſubſtance 
of whoſe arguments have been already given in the complex 


view 
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pretty much the ſame as that in the houſe" of peers, but it 


| ſuch vigorous teſolutions as the moſt ſanguine part of this... 4 


* 
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OF ENGLAND 15 


vie w of the debate laſt ſeſſion the Ged. II. 


de e COA 22 I D 


hand with that in the houſe of peerb. Edmund Waller, eſq; wild 6s a 
2 gentleman of great weight with the party, after a long and Iotlon 


moving, That an bumble ad- the houſe of | 


commons, 


was not oppoſed there with the ſame abilities, or to the ſame 
eonviction of the hearers. It was, after being long continued 
by a variety of ſpeakers, thrown out by a majority of 231 
againſt 181. On the 1 5th of December another motion was 
made by Mr. Greenville, and ſeconded by George Lyttelton, 
eſq; ſince lord Lyttleton, To addreſs his majeſty that he 
will not engage the Britiſh nation any farther in the war on 
the continent, without the concurrence of the States Gene: 
ral, on certain ftipulated proportions of force and expences _ , 
in the laſt war. 8 „ e BL <7 : 
As their High Mightinefſes had marched no more than 
20,000 of their troops to the aſſiſtance of the queen of Hun- 
gary, and as they had come too late to the allied army to 
rform any material ſervice ; but above all, as it never had 
been doubted by thoſe who were moſt forward in ſupporting 


the houſe of Auſtria, that the States General would enter 


Into the war upon the ſame terms as in the reigns of king 
William and queen Anne, there was great foundation in rea- 
ſon for this motion. It was, however, oppoſed by the mini- 
ſterial party, as entrenching too far upon the —— and TS 1 
as being improper with regard to the Dutch themſelves, con= n 
ſidering the forwardneſs they had lately ſhewn, and the diſ- 1 
ordered ſtate of their finances, which, with the dilatory forms 
of their government, did not, perhaps, admit of their taking 


nation might call for. Upon the queſtion, the motion was likewiſe, _. 
rejected by a majority of 209 againſt 132. The next mo- Motion for 
tion in the houſe of commons was for repealing the ſeptennial zh lte. 
bill, and was made by Mr. Sydenham, one of the members aial a& by 
1 : | for Pr Sydea= 
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16 THE M4 SiTJORTY. .. MM 
Ceo. II. for Exeter. He had been bred a lampen, and was a ſeriqaus 
1744. principled man, but weak and tinctued with enthuſtaſm. 
- He was valuable for the primitive examples of ſobriety, at- 
tendance and attention he gave to every thing r 0 
the houſe, but, by his frequency of ſpeaking, he loſt all wei 
with the members. His motion was ſeconged by Edward l 
bons, eſq; but as that debate was now become ſtale, and as it 


was generally underſtood that that queſtion and many others | 
that were moved for in courſe, never had been meant to be ear- 
ried even by the movers themſelves, the ſame was ſupported a 
only for the ſake of form and decency by ſome ef its former | 
friends, and received a negative by a majority of am? ts 1 
Contract for On the 27th of January the houſe of lords. had under their | 
1 conſideration the eſtimates of the charge of the Hanoverian | 
newed, troops, whoſe time of ſervice in the pay of Great Britain _ 
had elapſed on the 25th of December; but the contract for © 
continuing them in the ſame had been renewed, in con- 
ſideration of 393,7731. 6s. 1d. It was upon this obſerved, l 
that the caſe of thoſe troops differed from what it was when N 
the laſt motion for their being diſmiſſed was made. The 
earl of Sandwich, therefore, after a very fine introductorx 
ſpeech, made another motion, which differed from the former 5 
| in little but in being conceived. in more decent terms. It was, : 
A freſh mo- That an humble addreſs. be. preſented. to his majeſty, ear - . 
— neſtly entreating him, that in conſideration of the jealouſies _ 1 
; and diſcontent of his faithful ſubjeAs at home, and his Bri- _ t 
tiſh troops abroad, he would be graciouſly pleafed to give or- 0 
ders, that the 16,000 Hanoverians be no longer continued in 0 
pay of Great Britain; being 3 the public ſervice, i. 
inconſiſtent with the true intereſt of his majeſty, and danger- _ b 
ous to the tranquillity and welfare of the whole nation“. 
Though ſome of the earl of Orford's friends ſpoke, for this : 
motion, yet the lord chancellor very juſtly abſerved, that the - 5 
motion was in fact the ſame that had been already rejected. f 
by the houſe that very ſeſſion, and therefore could not tben tc 
regularly come before them; becauſe it was againſt all forms _ fr 
of parliamentary proceeding. But, notwithitanding this A 
forcible objection, the queſtion, whether the queſtion ſhould as 
be put, bore a long debate, and the earl of Cheſterfield, in ut 
order to remove the objection ſtarted by the chancellor, moved, | 
that after the words, “pay of Great Britain, the words, n 
<« after the 25th of March,” might be inſerted. But the ma- 5 
jority of "nag? were of opinion, that the amendment did Pa 
. , Not materially make it a new queſtion, and therefore the put- he 
raue ung it paſſed inthe negative, 1b 
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5 nicftion therefore Was reſected by a'm Jority of 86 againft and again 
7 ; but a ſtrong roteſt Was entered,. 1 ES 095 Whic , becauſe . | 
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peers; but the houſe did not 
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to be in the ſervice'of the'Britil 

nation : ſome refuſed to form in 
the firit line at the battle of Det- 
tingen, and retired to the ſecond; 
others refuſed to obey the orders 
of the Britiſh general, and march 
in purſuit of the enemy after the 
battle, and the greateſt number 
of them, who, together with 
ſome of che Britiſh guards, com- 
poſed what was called the rear 
guard, under the command of a 
Hanoverian lieutenant-general, 
took a different rout in the march 
from the reſt of the army from 
Aſchaffenburg; and ſuch à one 
as not only rendered them wholly 
uſeleſs to the army when the 


French attacked them in front, 


but would have rendered them 


equally uſeleſs, if the French 


from Aſchaffenburg; where the 
paſſage was left open to t 
had attacked the allies in the 

Ver. XXI. | 


fame ſubj ject, ce Tae 


ahove Fit in Britiſh 405 was pre- 
of Bis maſelty, uſeleſs to the com 
mon cauſe, and danger oub to the welfare and tranquillity 7 
the nation.“ Some facts came 6 
which made ſeveral ptoſelytes 


upon this day s 5 bate, 
to ne the 


think them nf be ſo Lell at- 


felted. or ſo clear, as to robo 15 nitional cenſure; The - 


the Poſt of honour. Nay, tio 


contented to avoid being of uſe ; 


either in the front or in the rear 
but determined to be of no = 


any where, they halted as ſoon 
as they came within fight and 


reach of the battle, tho preſſed 


by the Britiſh officers, and in- 
vited by the ardour of the Bris - 
tiſh ſoldiers to ſhare the glory; 


and -complete (as they mighe 
have done) the victory of the 


day. That they conceived th 
future co-operation of the na. 
tional s with theſe meter 
been rendered im- 


naries h 
practicable, and even their meet. 
ing dangerous, they 
therefore indiſpenſably ineum- 


bent on them to remove the b. 
ject that occaſioned the * 


inſtaners of partiality, by whie 


hem, the Hanoverians were as Br | : 
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18 | | 1 3 
©. II. It is incredible what a ſpirit of contempt, hatred, and deteſta · 
17 44. tion thoſe repeated motions and debates infuſed into all ranks 


| —— againſt the Hanoverians ; and yet there is now no truth of that 
Effects of kind more e ee edged than that, for courage and | 
thoſe mo- diſcipline, the very body of men ſo much exclaimed againſt. 
_ _ were inferior to none in Europe; that they had, as appeared 
en them. by their returns of killed and wounded; ſuffered proportion= 
ably. to the Britiſh troops in the battle of Dettingen, and that 
the miſtakes which had happened were merely caſual and lo- 
cal, The members in the oppoſition, however, in both 
houſes, pretended that they had the ſame regard as before for 
the liberties of Europe, but that whatever foundation there 
might be for the charges brought againſt the Hanoverians, 
it would be highly improper that the Britiſh troops and they 
ſhould ever again ſerve together in the ſame camp, on ac- 
count of the ſettled hatred they conceived for each other; 
and that therefore it would be much more eligible to bire 
troops elſewhere. But ſeveral officers of great experience 
and high rank were of opinion, that another campaign, in- 
ſtead of continuing animoſities, would extinguiſh them, and 
that the Britiſh and Hanoverian ſoldiers would become dear 
to one another by ſerving in the ſame cauſe, and under the 
ſame ſovereign. It was farther obſerved, that the hiring other 
troops was both precarious and dilatory ; that Great Britain 


In ſilence the Hanoyerian guards 


forces undeſervedly diſcouraged. 
The conſtant preference in quar- 
ters, forage, and other things, 
their lordſhips wiſhed no occa- 
fion had been given to remem- 
ber, but they cannot paſs over 


having for ſome days done duty 
upon his majeſty at Aſchaffen- 
burg, which their lordſhips look- 
ed upon as the higheſt diſhonour 
to his majeſty and the Briciſh na- 
tion, That a, purſuit of ſome 
foreign intereſt had already 
we:kened the natural influence 
of Great Britain, in purſuit of the 
common cauſe of Europe. That 
Great Britain is a powerful king- 
dom, and whenever ſhe had act- 
ed in her true character, and 
aimed at that great and noble 
view alone, of maintaining a ba- 


lance between the powers of Eu- 


rope for the common intereſts of 


all, the effect had been anſwer- 
able to the cauſe, and her in- 
fluence in Germany, ſaved by 
her arms, and ſupported by her 
treaſures in the laſt wars, was as 


it ought to be, and had been 


every where elſe ſuperior: but 
ſhould it ever appear that an in- 


ferior German principality was 
really, and Great Britain only 
nominally, the director and ac- 
tor, ſuch a change in the cauſe 
muſt neceſſarily produce a deplo- 
rable difference in the effect; 

and Hanover, that could neither 
give ſtrength nor confideration 
to Great Britain, might thus di- 
miniſh the one, and take the 
other wholly away. - . 


could 


4 


| "SF-ENGLASKPE ww 
could have them only from the Swiſs cantons, where the Geo. II. 
French had great influence, and if they could not prevent 1744. 
their being hired, they would certainly interrupt them in their 
march, and that a difappojintment muſt be fatal to the com- 
mon cauſe; not to mention the indignity offered to his ma- 
jeſty, who could not fo readily rely upon other troops as he 
could do upan his own ſubjects. | SCE | 
The kxpence the nation was at this year, was perhaps Great na- 
greater than ſhe had ever borne at one period of time. The tional «x 
national debt, ſince the commencement of the Spaniſh war, m—_ this 
had encreaſed upwards of ſix millions, of which 2,125,3001.* 
had been contraQed ſince December 31, 1742. On the gth 
of December this year, the houſe of commons voted 40, ooo a 
ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year. The Britiſh . 
troops to ſerve in, Flanders were voted to be 21,358, and the 
other national troops were 19,028 land- forces, including 1815 
invalids, for guards and gariſons, and 11,550 marines, the . 
whole of the national troops amounting to.51,936 men, The 
money provided by the committee of ſupply was 6,283,5371. 
which the committee of ways and means propoſed to raiſe 
by the following funds, viz. Land-tax, 2,000,000 1, 
malt tax, 750,0001. From the Eaſt-India company for re- 
newing their charter for fourteen years, 1,000,000, Annui- 
ties at 3 per cent. 1, 200, ocol. By a lottery, 600,0001. By 
the coinage, 26,0001. From the ſinking fund, 1,000,000, In a 
all, 6, 586, ooo l. conſequently there was a ſurplus of 302, 46314. 
f So that when the money paid in perpetual taxes js included, 
5 — money raiſed this year fell little ſhort of ten millions 
erling. | Bo 8 
While the Britiſh miniſtry, with inexpreſſible application, The Freneh 
was preparing to execute the means concerted by his majeſty gat an 
for re-eſtabliſhing the balance of power in Europe, France, Great Bri 
| ſtung with reſentment at the diſgraces of her arms, the waſte tain, 
of her blood, and the profuſion of treaſure ſhe had fo inef- 
fectually conſumed, meditated an expedition that was to make 
her amends for all her loſſes, and to efface all her diſhonour. 
| Mention has been already made of the negotiations be- p. 36. 
tween the French and the old pretender. Perhaps, like many 
other projects of the ſame kind, they mighe have come to 
nothing, had not the univerſal outcry againit the Hanoverians, 
which ſtill gathered ſtrength in Great Britain, encouraged 
them. The miniſtry of the French king, all but Tencin, 
diſliked having any connections of that kind, and repreſented 
the improbability of France being able to ſhake the throne of 
a family that owed its elevafton to the voluntary call of u 
4 | "TIT B 2 __ ©. wholg 
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20 TH HISTORY 


Geo. II. whole people which, notwithſtanding ſome little diſguts, | | 


1744. would, upon the ſmalleſt proſpect of real danger, unite as one 


much greater probability of ſucceſs, and the vaſt ſums that 
ſhe had expended on that account, together with the recent 


loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained by the German war; the inequality . 
between the French and the Engliſh marine, and the folly of 


ſacrificing brave men in a deſperate undertaking. 


Sentiments The French king, who, at this time, affected to govern . 


1 without a firſt miniſter, or at leaſt, without one who had ſuch 


that head. abſolute power as Fleury had poſſeſſed, ſeemed inclinable to 
liſten to the above reaſoning, and was always very ſhy of giv- 


ing countenance to the family of Stuart, or any of its abet- 
tors. Tencin, however, continued ſtrongly to patroniſe 


them, and formed a ſtrong party in their favour amongſt the 


princes of the blood and ſome of the great nobility. Nei- 


ther Bellifle nor count Saxe thought it impoſſible to invade 


England, and to maintain their ground till they could be re- 


inſorced; and Roquefeuille, whom that court had great de- 


pendence on as a ſea officer, thought the deſcent was very 


practicable. Notwithſtanding all this, the ableſt ſtateſmen 
and financers were ſo averſe to any ſcheme of that nature, 


that even after the French king was induced to give it 
his chun enance, his troops who were to make the deſcent, 


had it ſucceeded, muſt have chiefly depended upon the ſpoils 


of England for their ſubſiſtance. Tencin, however, carried 
his point by the only ſenſible arguments he could have uſed 
on the occaſion, and that was the effect which ſuch an 
invaſion muft immediately have upon the public credit of 


England, at a time when ſhe was engaged in ſuch immenſe ' 


undertakings upon the continent. a 
The preten- This conlideration ſomewhat abated the averſion which 
le tee d' Argenſon, Am-lot, and the other French miniſters had to 
his fon. this daring attempt, and their king was at laſt brought to 
conſent that his name ſhould be made uſe of in treating with 
the old pretender, for what may be called a loan of his ſon, 
to be made uſe of in a deſcent upon England; and count 
Saxe was pitched upon to command it. The count, full of 


ambition and enterprize, was fond of fo glorious a deſtina- 


tion. He had been at one time of his life in England, with- 


out being greatly ſatisfied with the reception he had met 
with ; and from its being unprovided with ſtrong towns and 
fortreſſes, he had formed an idea that it might be eaſily over- run. 
Ihe old preteider was prevailed upon to ſuffer his ſon to make 
8 „ the 


man in their defence. They mentioned the many fruitlefss 
attempts made by France in former times, when there was 
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the experiment; the young man embraced it with great joy, Geo. II. 
and every thing was to be conducted with the moſt nn 1744 - 
netrable ſecrecy... . | 1 9 — : 
Spain thought herſelf more concerned in the ſucceſs of this Spain joins 
expedition, than France was; and was prevailed. upon to in the at- 
advance the money, which the finances of France would not Fe. 
part with. It was likewiſe given out, with ſome colour of 
truth at that time, that farther terms of aſſiſtance were ſtipu- 
lated by the Stuart family with France and Spain; but what 
happened afterwards ſeems to prove, if any ſuch were, they 
were only verbal; for it cannot well be ſuppoſed, that after 
the provocations that family received from France, they would 
have concealed any. proofs of her bad faith. | | 
Be that as it will, after the concert was formed, the eldeſt The young 
ſon of the pretender, then about 23 years of age, gave out, Arrives in 
that he intended to make a campaign in Piedmont, under France. 
don Philip. But obtaining a paſs from cardinal Aquaviva, - 
he came in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier with one do- 
meſtic, who perſonated a Spaniſh ſecretary, to Genoa, on the 
13th of January, Next day, in the ſame diſguiſe, he went 
to Savona, and embarking, landed at Antibes ; and entered 
Paris about the 2oth of the ſame month, where every thing 
was ſettled at an audience he obtained, by means of cardinal _ 
Tencin, from the French king. | * 
Mean while, France was making prodigious efforts to re- Preparations - 
eſtabliſh her marine; which, during the miniſtry of cardinal yaw or id 
Fleury, had ſuffered greatly. A vaſt number of tranſports land, y 
were collected at Dunkirk, and all along the coaſts of France, 
oppolite to England; and theſe were to receive 15,000 men, 
under. the command of count Saxe, the prince of Monaco, 
monſieur de Matignon, and five other general-officers. It 
was likewiſe-reſolved, that the young pretender, with ſome 
Iriſh and Scots, who had followed the fortunes of his family, 
ſhould go on board the ſame ſhip with the count de Saxe, 
and a manifeſto, addreſſed to the Engliſh nation, in his fa- 
ther's name, was drawn up, to be diſperſed as ſoon as he 
ſhould land. The ſhips of war, who were to be commanded 
by Roquefeuille and Barrail, were in number thirteen of the 
line, beſides frigates, and all of them well manned. The 
court of France thought that this fleet was ſufficient, when 
joined, as it was, by five ſhips of the line from Rochefort, 
to fight, and beat, any one diviſion of the Britiſh nayy then 
at ſea; and thereby facilitate the landing of the tranſports, 
But they were deceived. Roquefeuille's ſquadron, when Their fleet 


entering the Britiſh channel, was diſcovered by the Biddeford En uh 


B 3 and channel, 


& 


ö 
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rut usr 


Geo. II. and Kinſale men of war, which were convoying to Jamaicd' : 


1744. a fleet of merchant-ſhips ; and the lords of the admiralty 
hid immediate notice of the ſame, while the Phoenix, an- 


and are de- Other Engliſh ſhip, had informed that board of their having 8 
cone failed from Breſf, A ſtrong fleet was now rendezvouling at 
Spithead ; fir John Norris was ſent with.the utmoſt expedi-* 
tion to command it; orders were diſpatched for a large body of 
troops to march towards the ſouthern coaſts ; and by means 
of a vigorous preſs, fir John found at Spithead three ſhips of 
100 guns each, four of go, fix of 70, fix of 50, four of 40, 
and fix of 20 guns each. With thoſe ſhips he ſailed round , 
to the Downs, where, being joined by ſome ſhips of the line 
from Chatham, he found his fleet confiderably ſtronger than 
that of the French. 14 Ef 
Roquefeuille, by this time, had come a-breaſt of the Iſte 
of Wight, He had on board four thouſand land- forces, part 
of the troops deſtined for the invaſion, but perceiving no' 
ſhips at Spithead, he imagined the Britiſh fleet had taken 
ſhelter within Portſmouth harbour. Upon this, he diſpatched 
Barrail, to haſten the embarkation at Dunkirk and the other 
ports of France, with full aſſurances of ſucceſs. Seven thou- 
ſand land- forces had by this time been embarked ; and the 
ſhips had actually put to ſea, The young pretender, as had 
been concerted, was in the ſame ſhip with count de Saxe, 
and the reſt of the embarkation went on with the greateſt 
expedition. But a ſudden ſtorm ariſing, drove the whole 
on ſhore, after, according to ſome, the young pretender had 
been in fight of the coaſts of England, and ſome of the 
largeſt tranſports, with all the men on board, were loſt. 
Proceedins Roquefeuille was, at this time, at an anchor off Dungeneſs ; 
"Aged ag but fir John Norris, fir Charles Hardy, and vice-admiral - 
Englih Martin, with the Britiſh fleet under their command, on the 
fects; and 23d of February, tided it round the South-Foreland, and came 
in ſight of the French fleet; but the tide of flood, as was 
ſaid, being almoſt ſpent, and the ebb ſucceeding, the Britiſh 
ſquadron was obliged to veer, and to anchor within two 
leagues of the French, | | | 
This part of the Engliſh hiſtory, notwithſtanding its be- 
ing ſo recent, is extremely derk. Many officers of great 
experience and underſtanding, and who were preſent, cannot 
account for the reaſon why fir John Norris did not attack 
the French immediately when he carne up with them, which 
they afirm he might eaſily have done; and in that caſe, 
ſcarcely a ſhip of the French could have eſcaped. For, they 
were not only very much inferior, in every reſpect, to the”. 
| 194 
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Bricifh, bot had ſuffered' ac in b flo:m, ſome ag be Geo. 
ford, .-- 1744. 
The truth is, Nortis, though a very able admiral, was 7 a 
now far paſt that age of enterprize, which is colic the for extraordi- 
en in bold 3 and wah as much 8 16 as of che 


| that it would have been highly improper, and next to im- 


poſſible, for him to have attacked the enemy that night. 
It is certain, he deferred the attack till next morning. The 
French admiral could ſcarcely believe his own good fortune. 
He ordered his anchors ts be weighed a- peek at ſun-ſet, and 
about ſeven. in the evening, when the tide began, he put up 
his ordinary lights, and got ready to fail, and then made 
the beſt of his way with his fleet for Breſt, whete they w _ 1 
accordingly arrived, with great difficulty and confuſion. | 
The Britiſh admiral coming next morning upon deck, was 
ſurprized when he perceived the French ſquadron had given 
him the flip, and would have thrown the blame upon fome 
of his officers, but they cleared themſelves under his orders. 
As if the elements had conſpired to favour the eſcape of the 
French, ſo freſh a gale ſprung up upon their ſetting fail, 
that they drove at the rate of four leagues an hour; and 
when the Britiſh, fleet prepared to follow them, they were 
faved by a thick fog. Sir John Norris had now no enemy 


to deal with, but the ſtorm, by which his ſhips were yery 


roughly handled, and he was obliged to return to the Downs, 


after ſending the three-decked ſhips to Portſmouth under fir 


Charles Hardy, 

The danger which the Britiſh nation was in, fro this King's meſ- 
invaſion, was over almoſt before it was known in England. fage to both 
On the'15th of February, his majeſty ſent to both houſes of — 
parliament a meſſage, to acquaint them, Of his having 
received undoubted intelligence, that the eldeſt ſon of the 
pretender to his crown, was arrived in France, and' that 
preparations were making there to invade the Britiſh nation, 
in concert with diſaffected perſons in England, and that ſuch 
invaſion was to be ſupported by the ſquadron of the French i 
men of war, which had been cruiſing ſeveral days in the 
Britiſh channel. That his majeſty had, therefore, judged jt 
he to acquaint his parliament with an intelligence of ſuch 

h importance to his crown, and the peace and ſecurity 


of his kingdoms z and his majeſty doubted not, from the ex- 


perienced: zeal, duty and 3 * of his partiament, that 
they 
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Geo. II. they would ſtrengthen his hands, and concur in all ſygh 
1744. meaſures, as ſhould be neceſſary for diſappointing and dt 


- 


— feating ſo dangerous an attempt, and for the ſecurity of hig 


of his . 


Their joint Thee effects which this meſſage produced, ſoon convinced 


«ddreſs. ſuch of the partizans of France and the pretender, who were 


not under an actual infatuation, how enn they had been, 


deluded by the appearances of oppoſition in England. Boxh 
houſes of parliament joined in an addreſs to his mejeſty, as 


dutiful, as affectionate, and as full of abhorrence, at wy 


and to the whole world, that it is the fixed reſolution and pu 
poſe of our hearts, at the hazard of our lives and fortunes, 


to ſupport and defend your majeſty, and your undoubted 


right and title to the crown of theſe realms, and the Pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion in your royal houſe, in oppoſition to, and 
defiance of, the pretender and his adherents, and all other 


your majeſty's enemies.” This addreſs met with a moſt gra- 
cious anſwer. - | 52a 1 
Qther al- The city of London diſtinguiſhed itſelf as warmly upon 
ares. the ſame occaſion, which was the more agreeable to his my” 
jeſty, as the enemies of the government had conſtantly inſſ- 
nuated, that the ſtrength of their intereſt Iay in that capital. 
His majeſty, in his anſwer to their addreſs, told the magi- 


ſtrates and others, who preſented it, “that he had the firmeſt 


confidence that they would exert their authority upon that 


occaſion, for the ſecurity of the city, and the preſervation of 5 


the public peace, and for the ſupport of his government.“ 
The gentlemen knighted by his majeſty on this occaſion 
were, Weſtley the lord- mayor, Urling the recorder, the 15 
dermen Lambert and Wilmot, and the ſheriffs Ladbroke 
and Calvert. The like addreſſes were ſent up from the lieu- 


tenancy of London, from Weſtminſter, Briſtol, Rocheſter, 


Leiceſter, Poole, the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and ſooner or later from all the conſiderable bodies corporate 
and principal burroughs in the kingdom. The clergy of the 
province of Canterbury in convocation aſſembled, likewiſe 
manifeſted their zeal upon this occaſion, as did the diſſenting 


The mer- miniſters and quakers. But perhaps the addreſs that did the 


chants ſup- government the greateſt ſervice at this time, was from the 


publie merchants of London, who, to the number of 520, agreed 


* 


eredit, to ſupport the public credit, and to hazard their lives and 
* 10 „ 22 „ F „ W « eee; 1 AW»; PER 4 for- 
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perſon and government, and the religion, laws, and liberties 


ſolent attempt, as the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of the * Engliſh. 
language could make it; for it concluded with the following 
words. And we beg leave to declare to your majeſty, 
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Accordingly, on the 18th of March, the, firſt diyiſion of 


Dutch troops arrived at Graveſend in 18 tranſports, and the 


reſt very ſoon after, conſiſting of the battalions of Lindtman, 
Bedares, Shauenberg, Lippe, Eek de Pantaleon, Mulart, 
and Glinſtra, commanded by lieutenant- general Smitſaert, 
major-general Rompf, and the brigadiers Roode van Hecke- 
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ren and van Leyden, 
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=" 26. THE HISTONE: IJ 
Geo. I. As it was now evident to all the well-meaning part of 
1744. the nation, that the clamour againſt the Hanover troops had 


an! duke of Marlborough ſet a noble example of duty and affection to 
r majeſty, by offering him their ſervices in any ſtation he 


rough return 


into his pleaſed to command. They were accordingly . accepted of, 


majeſty's and the earl of Stair was appointed commander in chief of 
Ervice. l the forces in South Britain. Many other noblemen of 


the greateſt diſtinction likewiſe offered their ſervices upon this 


occaſion, to raiſe regiments of horſe and foot, and the, zea 
of the duke of Montague was gratified, by being permitted 


to raiſe a complete regiment of 00 horſe, _— he did, in 


Northamptonſhire, 1 
Other evi- Notwithſtanding the late daring attempt of the French, 


dence of the many of even the well-meaning ſubjects of England, and all 


2 — d * g > 

. the diſaffected, appeared to be incredulous as to the bughear 
pretenler's of the young pretender, which was the term made uſe of. 
ect ion. But to convince them of the reality of his attempt, captain 


Ridley, maſter of a pacquet-boat, which had been for ſome 


time detained at Calais, where the French embarkation was 
going forward, made an affidavit, That during his deten-» 
tion, he heard of great preparations for a deſcent on Great 
Britain, for which an army of near 20,000 men lay ready, 


with a conſiderable number of tranſports ; that he ſaw the 


general, accompanied by a tall young gentleman, of about 
24 years of age, who was reported by the French to be the 
eldeſt ſon of the pretender; and that another young man 
was in their company, who was ſaid to be his brother : that 
an embargo was laid on the ſhipping ; and even the Britiſh 


meſſenger and an agent were ſearched and detained by the 


commandant of Calais.” 


Aires to When thoſe papers were communicated by his majeſty, 
his may on the 24th of February, to both houſes of parliament, the 


from the ; | 
—— houſe of commons preſented to him a very loyal addreſs, 


Beſeeching his majeſty, that he would, in that dangerous 


and critical conjuncture of affairs, augment his forces by ſea 
and fand in ſuch a manner, as he ſhould think proper and 
neceſſary; and to aſſure his majeſty, that the houſe would 
make good all ſuch expences as he ſhould be at, for the 


defence of his facred perſon, and for the ſecurity of his 


kingdoms.” | 


— 


P-nceedines When matters began to be very ſerious in France be- 


3 ne teen Great Britain and that crown, the earl of Waldegrave, 


Englane asd the Britiſh miniſter there, returned to England, and left his 
| | Chap- 


Erence. 
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been the chief inducement for the French to meditate an in- | 
Earl of Stair vaſion of Great Britain, the earl of Stair and the duke of | 


2 a 3 r e . 


of Argyle, who was then near his end, a letter, wrote by 


„„ 
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there. As ſoon as the arrival of the young pretender in 
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chaplain, Mr. Thomplon, charged with the Britiſh affaird, Geo, IL. 
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France was known, his grace the duke of Newcaftle, ſecte- — 


tary of ſtate, ſent Mr. Thompſon orders immediately to re. 
pair to M. Amelot, demanding, that in purſuance of treaties, 


the ſaid perſon ſhould be obliged to quit the French king's 


territories. Amelot's anſwer to Mr. Thompſon, when he. 
communicated to him thoſe orders, was, that he muſt ſee 


the king his maſter, before he could give him any reply. 
It is certain that many great debates aroſe in the cabinet af 
the French king upon this ſubject, and a reſolution was up- 
on the point af 


being taken, purſuant to his Britannic ma- 


jeſty's demand. But the relations and agents of the name 


of Stuart, having received freſh aſſurances from their friends 
in Great Britain, made ſuch intereſt, that it was reſolved to 


evade the demand, though they could not prevail with his 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty abſolutely to reje& it. M. Amelot's 


anſwer therefore to Mr. Thompſon, was, That engage- 


ments entered into by treaties, were not binding, any 
further than thoſe treaties were religioully obſerved by the . 
contracting powers on all ſides. That when the king of 


England ſhould have cauſed ſatisfaction to be given, upon 
the repeated complaints that have been made to him, of the 
infractions of thoſe very treaties, of. which he then demanded 
the performance, which violations were committed by his 
orders, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would then explain him- 
ſelf upon the preſent demand made by Mr. Thompſon, in 
the name of his Britannie majeſty.” | | | 
Upon this anſwer being communicated by Mr, Thompſon 


to his court, there was no longer any doubt that mutual de- 


clarations of war would ſoon follow. All parties ſeemed now 
to be ſwallowed up in duty-and attachment to his majeſty's 
perſon and government. - Notwithſtanding this, it 'is incre- 


dible with what deluſions the adherents of the houſe of Stuart 


miſled. themſelves, and endeavoured to miſlead others. As Plot in Eng- 


a proof of this, they endeavoured to introduce to the duke 


the old pretender, thanking him, (as if in all his oppoſition 
he had meant only to reſtore the family of Stuart.) and 
promiſing him his own terms if he was reſtored. His 
grace very prudently communicated this letter to the privy- 
council, declaring at the ſame time, he had it from the earl 


of Barrymore. This nobleman was an Iriſh earl, poſſeſſed 
of a great eſtate, and generoſity of any kind was far from 


land diteo- 
vered. 


being ampngſt his Wirtues, ſo that his love of money made 
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it the more unlikely, that he would venture upon ſo hazard- 
ous a ſcheme. On the other hand, 11 was publicly xnown, 
that he had an attachment to the exiled duke of Ormond, 


and he had been raiſed by his intereſt and that of the tories 
to the rank of a general - officer in the reign of queen Anne; 
ſo. that he was now very far advanced in years. Being 


charged with leaving the letter at the duke's apartment, he 


doctor of phyſick, another very old decrepid man, who charged 
it upon colonel Cecil, who was as old as either, and all of. 
them were ſecured by warrants from the ſecretary of State. 
Some other perſons of an inferior rank were ſeized, but it 
appearing, upon examination, that the earl of Barrymore 
was ignorant of the contents of the letter, no ſevere pro- 


ceedings were held againſt them; and as ſoon as the appre- 


henſions of an invaſion were over, they were all of them 


diſcharged. 


It was the 2oth of March, before the French, irritated as. 


they were, by their repeated loſſes and diſgraces, declared 
war againſt Great Britain. As the declaration contains ſome 


hiſtorical facts, the reader will find it in the notes *. 


This 


declaration was preceded by ſeveral conferences between Mr. 
Thompſon and the French miniſtry, wha gave him warning 


to retire from France, - 


2 The French king's declara 

| tion of war. | 
By the KING. 

Upon the breaking out of the 
troubles after the death of the 
emperor Charles the fixth, the 
king took all opportunities of 
ſhewing, that his majeſty deſired 

nothirg more earneſtly than to 

ſce them ſpeedily concluded, by 
an Equitable accommodation be- 
riveen the parties in war. | 
The conduct which his ma 
jeſty has ever ſince oblerved, has 


* 
— 


{uficiently demonſtrated, that he 


conſtandiy perſiſted in the ſame 
diſpoſitions; and his majeſty, 
noi being deſirous of forming any 
pretenſions for himſelf, which 


might in the leaſt obſtruct the 


re-cliaviiſhment of the tranquil- 


On 


lity of Europe, had no notion of 
being obliged to take part in the 


war, otherwiſe than in ſupplying 


his allies with the ſuccours which 


he was engaged to give them. _ 
Such diſintereſted views would 


ſoon have reſtored peace, if the 
caurt of London had thought 
with as much equity and mode-. 


ration, and if it had conſulted no- 


thing but the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the Engliſh nation; 


but the king of England, elector 


of Hanover, had very oppoſite, 


intentions, which, as it was ſoon 
perceived, aimed at nothing leſs 
than kindling a general war. Not 
ſatisfied with diſſuading the court 
of Vienna from entertaining any 
notion of a reconciliation, and 
with nouriſhing its animoſity by 
f | the 


could not deny it, but ſaid, he had it from one Beaufort, a 
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OF ENGLAND. 


formalities at London, on the part of Great Britain. 


the moſt violent councils, it has 


taken all opportunities of irri- 
taing France, by every where 
diſturbing her maritime com- 
merce, in contempt of. the law 
of nations, and the moſt ſolemn 
treaties. | 
The convention of Hanover, 


in October 1741, ſeemed it leaſt 


to have aſſured his majeſty of the 
diſcontinuance of ſuch exceſſes, 
The king of England, during 
the ſtay he made in his German 


dominions, appeared to liften to 


the complaints which were made 
to him on this occaſion, and to 


perceive the juſtice of them; he 


gave his royal word that he 
would cauſe them to ceaſe, and 
he formally engaged himſelf not 
to diſturb the allies of the king 
in the purfuit of their rights; 
but ſcarce was he returned to 
London, befote he forgot all his 
promiſes; and as ſoon as he was 
certain that the king's army had 
entirely quitted Weſtphalia, he 
cauſed it to be declared by his 
miniſters, that the convention no 
longer ſubſiſted, and that he 
looked upon himſelf as diſen- 
gaged from it. | $5. 

He'then thought there was no 
longer neceſſity to act with cir- 
cumſpection: being himſelf a 
perſonal enemy of France, he 
ſeemed to have no other views 
than to raiſe upſuch every where 
againſt her: this became the 
principal point in the inftruc- 
tions of his miniſters in all the 
courts of Europe. The piracies 
of the Engliſh men of war en- 
creaſed with cruelty” and barba -. 
rity ; even the ports of the king 
dom were no longer an afylum 


Fhis 


againſt their inſults. The Eng. 
lim have at length dared to block 


up the port of Toulon, to 
aff ſhi) td ſeize" upon the — 
chandize which they carried, and 
to take even the recruits and 
ammunition which his majeſty 
was ſending into his ſtrong 
places. ns 

So many repeated injuries and 
outrages have at laſt tired the 
patience of his ma jeſty, who can 
no longer bear with them, with- 
out failing in the protection 


which he owes his own ſubjects, 


in the affiſtance he owes his al- 
lies, in the defence of himſelf, 
his honour and glory. Theſe 


are the jaſt motives that no 


longer permit his majeſty to keep 
within the bounds of modera- 
tion which he had preſcribed to 
himfetf, and which conftrain him 
to declare war, as he does by 
theſe preſents, againſt the king 
of England, elector of Hanover, 
both by ſea and land. 155 

_ His majeſty ordains and en- 


a F 
On the 31ſt of March war was proclaimed with the uſual Geo. I. 


1754 
and W's 
r 


*% 


joins all his ſubjects, vaſſals and 


ſervants, to fall upon the ſub- 
jects of the king of England, 
elector of Hanover; forbids 
them in the moſt expreſs manner 


from hereafter having any com- 


munication, commerce, or intel - 
ligence with them, on pain of 
death; and conſequently his 
majeſty hath from henceforward 
revoked, and does revoke' all 
permiſſions, paſſports, 2 

may 


and ſafe-conducts, whi 


by his lieutenant-generals, and 


have been given by himſelf, or 


other his officers, contrary to | 


theſe'prefents, and hath declared 
them, and does declare — 
c Cc Mi 


Geo. II. proclamation bei 
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null, void, and of no effect, for- 
bidding all perſons from having 
any regard thereto. | 
His majeſty orders and com- 
mands the duke de Penthievxe, 
admiral of France, the marſhals 
of France, the governors and 
Heutenant-generals for his ma- 
jeſty in his provinces and ar- 
mies, camp-marſhals, colonels, 
captains, heads and conductors 
of his military people, as well 
horſe as foot, French and fo- 
reigners, and all other his of- 
ficers whom it ſhall concern, that 
they, and each of them, cauſe 
the purport of theſe preſents to 
be executed, in the extent of 
their powers and juriſdictions, 
for ſuch is the will of his ma- 
jeſty. He wills and intends that 
theſe preſents ſhall be publiſhed 
and fixed up in all the cities, as 
well maritime as others, and in 
all the ports, harbours, and o- 
ther places of his kingdom and 
territories under his obedience, 
where it ſhall be needful, that 
none may pretend ignorance 


thereof. 

Done at Verſailles, March 15, 
(4th) 1744. r | 
| OUIS. 
Ard underneath, AmELoT, 


His majeſty's declaration of 
war againſt the French king. 

The troubles which broke out 
in Germany, on account of the 
ſucceſſion of the late emperor 
Charles the fixth, having been 
begun and carried on by the in- 
ſtigation, aſſiſtance, and ſupport 
of the French king, with a view 
to overturn the balance of power 
in Europe, and to extend the 


ng a kind of an anſwer to that of F 
1744. the reader will likewiſe find it in the notes. 10 


— 
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dangerous influence of that 


erown, in direct violation of the 


ſolemn guaranty of the pragma- 


tic ſanction, given by him in thi 
year 1738, in conſideration of 


the ceſſion of Lorrain; and we 
having'on our part executed our 


engagements for maintaining the 


pragmatic ſanction, with that 
your faith which is inſeparable 
rom us; and having oppoſed 
the attempts made againſt the 
dominions of the queet of Hun- 
gary; we are not ſurprized that 
our conduct in this reſpect, ſhould 
have drawn upon us the reſent» 
ment of the French king, who 


has found his ambitious ' views, 


in a great meaſure, diſappointed 
by the aſſiſtance we have furniſh» 
ed to our ally, unjuſtly attacked 
by him ; or that he ſhould alled 


it as a principal reaſon for de 


claring war againſt us. 1 

From the time that we found 
ourſelves obliged, for the mainte- 
nance of the juſt rights of our 
ſubje&s, to enter into a war with 
Spain, inſtead of obſerving a 
ſtri neutrality, which we might 
have promiſed ourſelves on the 
part of the French king, from 
whom we were even founded by 
treaty to have demanded aſſiſt- 
ance ; he has given encourage: 
ment and ſupport to our ene, 
mies, by copniving at his ſub» 
jects, acting as privateers under 
Spaniſh commiſſions, both in Eu- 
rope and America; and by ſend- 
ing in the year 1740, a ſtrong 
ſquadron in to the American ſeas, 
in order to prevent us from pro- 
ſecuting the juſt war which we 
were carrying on againſt Spain 
in thoſe parts ; and we have the 
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bel preſs all over the 


moſt authentick proof, that an 


order was given to the comman- 


der of the French ſquadron, 
not only to act in a hoſtile man - 


ner againſt our ſhips, either joint- 
ly with the Spaniards, or ſe- 
parately ; but even to concert 


meaſures with our enemies, for 


attacking one of- our principal 
dominions in America ; a dupli- 


cate of that order dated the 2th 


of October, 1740, having fallen 
into the hands of the comman- 
der in chief of our ſquadton in 
the Weſt Indies. This injuri- 
ous proceeding was greatly ag- 


gravaced by the French miniſter + 
at our court, having declared on 


occaſion of. ſeliding the ſaid 


| ſquadron, that the French king 


was very far from having any 
deſign or intention of breaking 
with us. | 


| The ſame offenſive conduct 


was continued, on the part. of 
the French king, towards us, by 
his ſquadron in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the year 1741, joining 
with and protecting the ſhips of 
our enemies, in ſight of our fleet, 
which was preparing to attack 
them, 

Theſe unwarrantable proceed- 


ings ; the notorious breach of 


treaties, by repairing the fortiſi- 
cations, and erecting new works. 


at Dunkirk ; the open hoſtilities 
lately commitced againſt our 
fleet in the Mediterranean; the 
affront and indignity offered to 


us, by the reception of the ſon 
of the pretender to our crown, 
in the French dominions-; the 
embarkation actually made at 
Dunkirk, of a conſiderable body 
of troop:, notoriouſly deßgned 
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This deelaration was followed by 


went on with great 
for an invaſion of this king 
in favour of the 
our crown; and t 


ſending a 


etender io 


very vigorous meaſures 3 Geo. II. 
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ſquadron of French ſhips'of War 


into the channel, to fl 
embarkation and inv 
be laſting monuments of the lit- 
tle regard had by the French 
court for the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements, when the obſervance 
of them is inconſiſtent with in- 
tereſt, ambition, or reſentment. - 
We cannot omit taking notice 
of the unjuſt inſinuations con- 
tained in the French king's de- 
claration of war againſt us, with 
to the. convention made 
at Hanover, in October, 1741 ; 
that convention, regarding 
electorate only, ® 
to our conduct as king of Great 
Britain. The allegations con- 
cerning it, are groundleſs and 


the 


„ will 


no relation 


injurious; our proceedings in that 


reſpect, having been perfectly 
conſiſtent with that od. faith, 
which we have always made the 


rule of our actions. 
It is unneceſſary to mention 


the objections made to the be- | 


haviour of our miniſters in fo- 
reign courts; ſince it is notorious 


that the principal view and ob- 


ject of the negotiations of the 
French miniſters in the ſeveral 


courts of Europe, have been 


tions in the countries where they 


either to ſtir up inteſtine commo- ' 


reſided, or to create differences 
or miſunderſtandings between 
them and their reſpective allies. 


The charge of piracy, cruel- 
ty, and barbarity Neſt « 

1 of war, is equally unjuſt 
an 
all ſuch proceedings ſo much in 


againſt our 


unbecoming; and we have 


abhor . 


* 


32 


Geo. HI. fore regiments were landen from Ireland, affe fit were of 
dered 15 be raifed, to maintain the public tranquflity at. 
home, while the Dutch auxiliaries, now that all apprehen- 
fions of an invaſion were over, embarked for Oftend, __ 4 ? 
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On the 30 of April his majeſty came to the houſe 


peers, and acquainted his parliament of the mutual declara- 
tions of war that had been made. There was nothing par- 
ticular in his ſpeech upon this occaſion, but that he had made 


the proper requiſitions to his allies, particularly the States- 


General of the United Provinces, whoſe firm friendſhip hs: 


tices of thit niture had been any correſpondence or commu- 


made appear to us, we ſhould 1 with the ſubjects of the 
have taken effectual care to put 


— 


what nation ſoever, not to tran- 


reſt m:nner. 3 2 wr jo TS nity 7 
ere fore indiſpen- ſport or Carry any ſoldiers, Arms, 


o 


We being th 


ſably obliged to t ke up arms, powder, ammunition, or other. 
contraband goods, to any, of the 
territories, lands, plantations, 


the uprightneſs of our in entions, Of countries of the ſaid French 
have thought fit to declare, and king; e that whatſo- 
do hereby declare war againſt ever ſhip or veſſel ſhall be met, 
the French king; and we will, wichal, tranſporting or carrying 
in purſuance of ſuch declaration, any ſoldiers, arms, powder, am- 
vigorouſly proſecute the ſame by munition, or other contraband; 
ſea and land; being aſſured of goods, to any of the territories,” 
the ready concurrence and aſſiſt- lands, plantations, or countries, 
ance of all our loving ſubjects, of the ſaid French king, the 
in ſo juſt a cauſe : and we do ſame being taken, ſhall be con- 
hereby will and require our ge- demned as good and Jawfal 
nerals and commanders of our. prize. And whereas there are 
forces, our commiſſioners for ex- remaining in our kingdoms di- 
ecuting the office of high admi- vers of the ſubjects of the French 
ral of Great Britain, our lieute- king, we do hereby declare our 
nants of our ſeveral counties, royal intention to be, that all 
governors of our forts and gar- the French ſubjects, who ſhall. 


_ niions, and all other officers un- demean themſelves dutifully to- 


do and execute all acts of hoſti- perſons and eſtats. 
lit) in the proſecution of this Given at our court at St. 
war againſt the French king, his James's, the twenty-ninth, day 


vallals, and ſubjects, and to op- of March, 1744, in the ſeven⸗ 


poſe cheir attempts; willing and teenth year of our reign. Go 1 


der them, by ſea and land, to wards us, ſhall be ſafe in their 


requiring all our ſubjects to take ſave the King 


notice of the ſame, whom we | 6 
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rench king: and we do hereby, 
a ſtop to them, and to have pu- command our own ſubjects, and, 

* niſhed the offenders in the ſeve- adyertiſe all other perſons of 
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| had ſo lately ; experienced, to join with him, and perform Geo, | H, 


their engagements. . The addreſſes of tit two houſes in anſwer 1744. 
to this ſpeech, were, as uſual, full of loyalty and af 
Notwithſtanding the appearances of public unanimity, the Bill, mak- 
government of Great Britain was, at. this time far from ins high | 
being eaſy. It was plain, that the exiled family Had a great correſpond 
number of abettors in the kingdom, and that plots and ma- with the 


chinations were on foot, though the authors of them had the Pretender“ 


Ons, 


addreſs to avoid being diſcovered. Upon nearer inſpection, 
the laws againſt treaſonable correſpondence were found to be 
very inſufficient, and that actually no law in being could 
puniſh correſpondence with the eldeſt fon of the- pretendet. 
Mr, Fazakerley, an eminent lawyer, in the houſe. of com- 
mons, and ſome other gentlemen, who never had been emi- 
nent for their attachment to. the miniſter, therefore moved 
to bring in a bill, to make ſuch correſpondence treaſonable. 


This bill accordingly paſſed the houſe of commons; but 


when it came to the houſe of lords, it received great amend- 
ments; for, on the 27th of April, it was ordered by their 
lordſhipsy” ** That it be an inſtruction to the committee, to 
receive a clauſe, for attainting any of the pretender's ſons 
of high treaſon, in - caſe they ſhould land or attempt to land 
in Great Britain, or be found on board any ſhip or veſſel, 
with intent to Jand there.” 3 | 
The reader is here to be acquainted, that in an act of 
the 7th year of queen Anne, intitled, An act for im- 
proving an union of the two crowns, a clauſe was inſerted, 
„That after the deceaſe of the pretender, and at the end of 
three years after the ſucceſſion to the crown, on the demiſe of 
the queen, ſhould take effect, no attainder for treaſon ſhould 
extend to the diſinberiting any heir, nor prejudice the right 
or title of any perſon, other than the offender, during his 
natural life only.” _ LG 0 
As the pretender's eldeſt ſon ſtood now in the light, in 
which the pretender himſelf ſtood, at the time the above 
law was made, it: was thought proper that the operation and 
effect of the above clauſe ſhould be ſuſpended, until after the 
deceaſe of the ſons of the pretender; the lord chancellor 


therefore moved, That the committee be inſtructed to ra- ſent to the 
ceive a clauſe, for continuing the penalty of treaſon upon bouſe of 


the poſterity of thoſe who ſhould be convicted of it, during N — 


the life of the two ſons of the pretender to the crown; and ed. 
that the bill, thus amended ſhould be ſent down to the 
houſe of commons, fas cheijꝭ concurren cee. 


| The 
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Geo, II. Thi lord Bathurſt, according to this inſtruction, preſetits 


ed the following claufe : And whereas, in and by the fall 
recited act of the 7th year of the reign of her faid late 'ma- 
jeſty queen Anne, it is provided and enacted, That after the 
deceaſe of the perſon, who pretended to be prince of Wales, 
during the life of the late king James, and ſince pretended 
to be king of Great Britain; and at the end of the term df 
three years, after the ſucceſſion to the crown, upon the de- 
miſe of her ſaid late majeſty, ſhould take effect, no attainder 
for treaſon ſhould extend to the diſinheriting any heir, not 
to the prejudice of the right or title of any perfon or 2 
other than the right or title of the offender or offenders, 
during his, her, or their natural lives only; and that it 
ſhould and might be lawful to every perſon or perſons, to 
whom the right or intereſt of any lands, tenements, or he- 
reditaments, after the death of any ſuch offender or m— 
ſhould or might have appertained, if no ſuch attainder hal 
been, to enter into the ſame, Be it further enacted, by the 
authority aforeſaid, That the ſaid proviſion, ſo made by the, 
ſaid laſt recited clauſe, ſhall not take place, or have any opts 
ration, force, or effect whatſoever, until after the deceales 
not only of the ſaid pretender, but alſo of his eldeſt, and all 
and every other ſon or ſons.” Th 
The debates that happened in both houſes of parliament 
upon this clauſe, were, perhaps, as intereſting and learned, 
as any that ever paſſed in either houſe. The lord Bathurſt, 
who offered the clauſe, thought that jacobitiſm was far from 
being extin& in England, and that the French never would 
have made ſo vigorous and fo expenſive an effort, as uy 
had lately made in favour of the pretender, had t 
been well aſſured of being backed by his party in Great 
Britain : and he obſerved, that though the old pretender was 
ſtill alive, yet that he had transferred all his rights to his ſon 
or ſons, which made it as neceſſary to provide againſt ther: 
pretenſions, as it was to provide againſt thoſe of the father, 
The lord chancellor, who ſpoke on the fame fide, obſerved, 
that if the pretender's family was extinct, no other hy 
in Europe could have any conſiderable followers in Great Bri- 
tain 3 and that there could be no ſafety to the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, unleſs the clauſe ſhould paſs. bs 
They, who ſpoke againſt the clauſe, the duke of Bed- 
ford in particular, oppoſed it, as cruel towards unoffend- 
ing poſterity, and dangerous to liberty. They thought it 
would intimidate all future oppoſitions to illegal meaſures, 
and prove the baſis of a future tytanny ; in ſhort, oy: 5. 
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ments for treaſon to the life of the pretender, in the act of ——— 


the 7th of queen Anne, was an act of lenity and mitigation, 


and that if the legiſlature had thought it proper that thoſe 


penalties ſhould have been ' farther extended, upon the pre- 
tender's having children, they certainly would have done it, 
as in the year 1909, when the act paſſed, the legiſlature 


could not but think it extremely probable that he would 


marry. They added, that the paſſing the clauſe, rendered 
it, in effect, perpetual, at leaſt the ſame reaſon would fubſiſt 
for continuing it, as did for paſſing it, as long as the ſons of 


the pretender ſhould have any poſterity alive. Laſtly, they 


did not imagine there was any immediate neceſſity for paſſing 
ſo ſevere a clauſe, conſidering the recent demonſtrations of 
unanimous duty and affection which had been given by the 
nation, and with which his majeſty declared himſelf perfectly 
well ſatisfied. | TE 7 : 
All thoſe arguments, however, though enforced with 
great powers of eloquence, by thoſe whoſe attachment to the 
royal family could, not be ſuſpected, -were ſolidly and effec- 
tually anſwered by the two lords, who offered and ſupport- 


ed the clauſe, and by the lord Carteret, who ſhowed: the 


neceſſity of the clauſe, and that if it was not neceſſary, it would 
be harmleſs. The biſhop of Oxford ſpoke likewiſe upon the 


ſame fide, and ſhewed, that it was founded upon the laws 
both of God and man, He declared, that there was almoſt _ 


no other guard againſt treaſon, than that affection, which 


was impreſſed upon every man in all countries for their poſte - 


rity, which, he ſaid, was next to inſtinct, and that in all 
other caſes, as well as in thoſe of treaſon, children, though 
ever ſo innocent, in ſome ſort or other always ſuffer for the 
crimes of their parents. The duke of Newcaſtle likewiſe 
ſpoke for the clauſe, and put the houſe in mind, that if the 
pretender ſhould die at that time, no penalty could be inflict- 
ed, but that of loſing his life, upon any man, who ſhould 
join his ſon at the head of an army of Iriſh or foreign papiſts. 


Upon the whole, the queſtion was carried, and the bill ſent 


back to the commons, with the clauſe annexed to it. 


1 
: 2 


35 
gued againſt the extending laws in caſes of treaſon, as inhu - Geo. 4I. 
man and unjuſt. They utged, that the confining the puniſu- 1744. 


There it received a much fuller diſcuſſion than it had done But the 
in the houſe of lords; and could the reaſons, upon which *m<adments 


fo by the lord. Percival, (fince earl of Egmont) member of 
parliament for Weſtminſter. All the ſtores of antient hiſtory, 
Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Engliſh, were ranſacked and 
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paſs both 
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Geo. II. adopted by both ſides, but the reaſon of the thing carried che 


1744. queſtion againſt both eloquence and learning. 


DO 


ans King's pill, and others of no importance to this hiſtory, put an end 
peech at « , Ty 2 
the end of to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, importing the great preparas 
the ſeſſion. tions made by France on the fide of the Auſtrian Nethers 
lands, muſt convince all Europe of the ambitious and des 
; ſtructive views of that crown in beginning the preſent wars 
that it ſhould be his care, in conjunction with his allies, to pur- 
ſue the- moſt proper meaſures to diſappoint them, and to 
proſecute the war in ſuch a manner, as might be moſt effec- 
tual for ſecuring a ſafe and honourable peace: that his good 
friends the ſtates general had already, in purſuance of his re- 
quiſition, agreed to furniſh the ſuccours ſtipulated by their trea- 
ties; and he had received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their juſt 
ſenſe, not only of the common danger, but alſo of the inſe- 
parable connection of their intereſts with thoſe of Great 
Britain, which his majeſty would not fail to improve, for 
the general good of the common cauſe, His majeſty earneſtly 
recommended to his lords and gentlemen in their ſeveral ſta- 
tions, to be vigilant in preſerving the peace and good order 
of the kingdom, promiſing himſelf they would ſeriouſly con- 
ſider that in the preſent conjuncture, they were particularly 
called upon by all the motives of duty and intereſt, to ſtir 
up and cultivate in the minds of his people, an hearty, and 
more than ordinary zeal for the maintenance and defence. of 
their holv religion and excellent conſtitution againſt the ma- 
licious defigns of their enemies.” The parliament was then 
prorogued till the 21ſt of June, and by different prorogations, 

to the 27th of November. a | 5 
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On the 12th of May, his majeſty, after pafſing the above 
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ges. fight off Toulon, between the: Britiſh and combined 
feels Trial of Matthews, Leſtock, and others con- 
cerned. Treaty of Frankfort between the emperor, king 
of Pruſſia, and other prince. That king's declaration 
in England Diſſenſions among ſt the Engliſh miniſtry 
King of Pruſſia invages Bobemia—Takes Prague 
Prince Charles paſſes the Rhine — Ihe F. ench king puts 
 bimſelf at the head of his army in Flanders —He: takes 
Menin, Ipres, Furnes, and many other ſtrong towns— 
French king goes with 40, ooo ef bis army to Alſace 
— Con inuance-of the inactivity of the allies in Flan- 
ders—T hey march to aitack Saue, but fail—Cloſe of 
the campaign in Flandern. 


ty 17 was very fortunate for England, that the French Geo. II. 3 


ſcheme for invading her proved abortive. It had been 1745. 

er laid very deep, and was connecled with another, which had 

as it proved ſucceſsful, 'muſt have given the French the empire as. 
*. of he, BIT efotunas ho TY PR OD 

1 The impatience of the queen of Spain at the difficulties Seafight in 

nd f s 46 A | the Medi- 

of her ſon Don Philip had encountered, became outrageous. at terranean- 

* the armaments of France and Spain continuing to be ſhut up 


la- in Toulon by the Britiſh admiral. The French, who wanted 


= to huſband their matine, were not over fond of riſquing a 
wy battle with the Britiſh fleet, But after their defeat at Dettin- 


gen, and their diſgraces in Germany, they began to lend an 
ear to the court of Madrid, who. propoſed, that the combined 
fleets ſhould, in all events, force their way out of the har- 
bour of Toulon, and fight that of Great Britain. For this 
purpoſe a private treaty was entered into between the two 
crowns, by which France was to be indemnified for any al- 
ſiſtance that the afforded to Don Philip. It was likewiſe 
agreed upon, that if the combined fleets ſhould deſtroy that 
of Matthews, they had nothing farther to apprebend.in the 
Mediterranean, and that they ſhould directly join that of Breſt, 
in forwarding the deſcent upon Great Britain; and it was 
with this view chit Rogueville had put to ſea fo early before 
| the reſt of their, expedition was ready, hoping every hour to 
F. de joined by the combined $5 from. {ular ee 
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THE HISTORY 3 
de Court's ſquadron, in caſe the ſtate of affairs in Italy could' 
not ſuffer the Spaniſh ſquadron to leave that coaſt, ' * 


This project was judged the more feaſible, as they had cer- 
tain intelligence that the Britiſh fleet was in a very indiffer- 
ent condition, and that Matthews had ſent ſeveral repreſenta® 
tions on that head both to his court and to the admiralty of 


England. So far back as the 21ft of September the French 


had begun to careen their ſhips, and on the goth of Decem- 
ber certain intelligence arrived that the Breſt fleet was ſailed. 
Matthews was then at the court of Turin, where both in his 
marine and miniſterial capacity he had given great ſatisfac- 
tion to his Sardinian majeſty. He immediately concluded, 
that the combined fleet would attempt to fail, and he dif- 
patched expreſſes for all the Engliſh ſhips, both in Minorca: 
and other places, to join him with the utmoſt expedition. 
On the 11th of January following, he found himſelf at the 
head of the following fleet, viz. four ſhips of go guns, eight 
of 80, eleven of 70, and five of 60, being 28 ſhips of the 


line; beſides ten frigates, of which ſix were of 50 guns, two 


of 40, two of 20, and two fire-ſhips ; in all 40 ſail, having 
on board 2,490 guns, 15,000 ſeamen, and 800 ſoldiers from 
Minorca. 3 i . A 
It is probable that the French having intelligence of this 
great force, would have avoided an engagement; but the or- 
ders both they and the Spaniards had received were peremp- 
tory. Their whole force conſiſted of 28 thips of the line; 
one of them, the Spaniſh admiral's, mounted 114 guns, 9 
were of 70, 13 of 60, and 5 of 50 guns each, with 6 frigates; 
and all their ſhips were clean and compleatly manned. On 
the gth of February in the morning, the combined fleet 
came out of the harbour, and Matthews, who had intelli- 
gence of their deſign, made the proper diſpoſitions to engage 
them. The whole Britiſh fleet immediately got under Bi 4 
and while the enemy were with difficulty forming themſelves 
into a line of battle, the Britiſh fleet continued plving to 
windward in the bay of Hieres, between the iſlands and the 
— land. But that night they anchored in the bay of 
jeres. 1 3 E 
The van of the Britiſh fleet was commanded by. Mr. 


Rowley, rear-admiral of the White, the center by Matthews, 


who had been lately made admiral of the Blue, and the rear 
by Leftock, who had been advanced to be vice-admiral of 


the Blue. By break of day they ſaw 15 ſail of the combi | 


fleet, the reſt being concealed by the iſland Porquerole; and 
about ſeven, the Britiſh fleet advanced to meet the enemy, 
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Feen 1 
who ſtood towards them, but were hindered by tha weather Geo. I. 
from . of the bay in. the diſpoſition that had been 1745. 
ordered. A ſmall eaſterly. breeze, however, ſpringing | up. 
the two fleets. neared each other, hut it was night before 
Matthews could get near the enemy, having had the ſignal 
out. all . a and; a; good part of the night, for the line of 
battle, which ſeemed to be declined by. the French admiral. 

By this time, however, the admiral loſt fight of Leſtock and 

his ſquadron, which. was full five miles aflern, of him, and 

the Spaniſh ſhips. were aſtern of de Court, who. ſtill. ayoided. 

to engage Rowley, who was in the van of the Britiſh fleet. 

Matthews ſuſpecting that the French admiral intended to draw 

him down the Streights, where he might be reinforced by; 

the Breſt ſquadron, and fearing that the whole of the com- 

bined fleet might eſcape him, determined to break through 

the form of a line of battle, and about twelve o'clock on the 

11th, he made the fignal for engaging, which was not re- 

peated by vice-admiral, Leſtock, though he had repeated all 

the preceding ſignals. Matthews himſelf bore down upon the 

Spaniſh admiral, and ordered the Marlborough to do the 

ſame, The action was begun within piftol-ſhot : about half en. 

an hour paſt one, captain Forbes, in. the Norfolk, engaged- 

the Conſtant, the. ſecond ahead of don Navarro, who ſoon. 

bore away, and never ſhortened ſail while they could ſee her. 

The reſt of the admiral's diviſion ahead engaged thoſe ahead; 

about two o'clock rear-admiral Rowley, and captain Oſborn. 

in the Princeſs Caroline, engaged monſieur de Court and le 

Ferme his ſecond, with great obſtinacy, which' prevented the 

French admiral from going to the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards. 

In the mean while admiral Matthews and the Marlbarqugh 

had brought the Real to be a perfect wreck ; but the Marl- 

borough driving a little too near the admiral in the very heat of 

the action, obliged him to fill his ſails and go ahead, which he 

did with much difficulty, his maſts and rigging being greatly 

diſabled, and having very little wind, with an ugly ſwell. 

This misfortune left the Marlborough, who was aſſiſted by 

no other ſhip, engaged ſingly with perhaps the greateſt ſhip 

in the world ; Cornwall, the captain of the Marlborough, af- 

ter performing wanders, loſt both his legs and his life with a 

chain ſhot ; and about three o'clock the Marlborough's main 

and mizen maſts were brought to by the board. The heu- 

tenant, however, continued to fight bravely ; but the Poder, 

a Spaniſh ſhip of 60 guns, obliged the Princeſſa and Somerſet 

to quit the line, while the Dragon, Bedford, Kingſton, Guern- 

ſey, and Saliſbury, continued the fire, but at too great a diſs . 
5 C 4 tance. "ax 
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Geo. II. tance. This being perceived by captain Hawke in the Ber- 
1745. wick, he bore down, and bravely engaging the Poder with-" 
— in half muſquet ſhot, ſoon diſmaſted her, and obliged her ts” 


ſtrike. By this time Matthews made a ſignal for the Anne | 
gally fireſhip to burn the Real,” who ſtill lay as a hulk upon 
the water. But before the. fireſhip could be got ready, our 
Spaniſh ſhips aſtern paſſed by Leſtock, and reinforcing the 
Spaniſh admiral, fired upon the fireſhip, which blew up when 
ſhe was within a cable's length of the Spaniſh admiral, and 
within her own length of the Royal Philip, another Spaniſh”? 
ſhip, which lay diſabled with her ſtern to the Marlborough,” 
The admiral himſelf was at that time within muſquet ſhot of 1 
the Real, and was afterwards engaged within leſs than muſ- 
quet ſhot with the ſame four ſhips which Leſtock had ſuffer- 
ed to paſs by him, and which raked the Namur, Matthew's ' 
ſhip, fore and aft for ſome time. About five o'clock the 
Marlborough was towed out of the line in a very diſabled 
condition, and then Matthews made the ſignal for the line 
ahead and wore round ; but he was only followed by the 
Dorſetſhire, Efſex, Rupeit, and Royal Oak, which were 
aſtern of him; theſe, however, formed the line with the ad- 
miral, and engaged the Royal Philip and fix other Spaniſh” 
ſhips, which had got into a cloſe line with their admiral. 
It is agreed, that the Spaniſh diviſion muſt now have been 
entirely deſtroyed had it not been for de Court, the French 
admiral, who with his ſecond continued to be cloſely en- 
gaged with rear-admira] Rowley and the Princeſſa. About 
three o'clock the French admiral made the fignal for the van 
to tack, with an intention to put admiral Matthews between 
two fires. This obliged Rowley to tack likewiſe, to join the 
center of the Britiſh fleet, which upon the French tacking 
was in imminent danger of being deſtroyed; vice admiral” 
Leſtock not having, during all this time, boot up his di- 
viſicn to reinforce it, which he might have done as eaſily as 
the ſour ſhips aſtern of the Spaniſh diviſion had arrived to 
fave Navarro in the Real. The aim of the French ſeems to 
have been to diſengage the Spaniſh admiral, for they declin- 
ed fighting four or five of the Britiſh van, which were ranged' 
within piſtol ſhot; but they retook the Poder, which had 
{truck to captain Hawke. I he Spaniſh and French ſquadrons 
being now joined, at half an hour paſt five the Britiſh admi- 
ral made a ſignal for his fleet to draw into a line of battle 
ahead, while the engagement continued very ſmart between 
the Namur and ſome other ſhips of the fame diviſion, and 
the ſternmoſt ſhips that had joined her. But night coming 


on, 


in his turn, ſeems to have been not wholly void of the fame. 
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on; the firing ceaſed on both ſides, and the combined flect Geb w- _— 


took that'opporturiity of towing all the crippled ſhips before” 124. 


the wind, and making the beſt of their way from the Britiſh _— © 


fleet. Mean while, about eight at night, admiral Matthews 
was obliged to ſhift his ſhip, and hoiſt bis flag on board te 
Ruſſel captain Long. By break of day he ſaw the ehemy's. : | 
ſhips again to the leeward ; he chaced them again, the French 
lying in a line of battle to windward of the Spaniards, moſt” | 
of them hull to, but as he drew near them they made ſail, © 2 
and left the diſabled 60 500, thip che Poder) e 
then ſent the Eſſex ahead, and ordered captain Norris to burn + i 
the ſaid Spaniſh ſhip (not being able to ſpare any of his 
ſquadron to carry her to Minorca) which captain Norris did, 
and ſhe blew up about half an hour after nine at night. * Tho“ 
the moon ſhone very bright, the Britiſh fleet, about ten 
o'clock, loſt ſight of the cambined ſquadrons, and there be- 


ing but little wind, admiral Matthews brought to, that the 


— U 


* 
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ſternmoſt ſhips might get up with him. on 

Thus far Niang ſeems to have behived with great per- Faiture of 
ſonal bravery, and Leſtock, who kept aloof during the whole Matthews, 
engagement, to have ſacrificed the honour and intereſt of | 
his country to the meaneſs of reſentment. But Matthews, 


influence. For upon the combined fleet retiring in diſdrder, 

Leſtock, with his —_— them chace, and was followed 

by the whole fleet; but juſt as Leſtock was in hopes of com- 1 

ing up with the enemy, and ſaw them actually towing off 

the Royal Philip, Matthews made the ſignal to leave off chace. 

Thus the combined fleet's eſcape was owitig to the mutual . 

averſion thoſe two commanders had for, one another, and to 

the failure of duty in three of the diviſion under Matthews, 

who either did not engage, or did not properly engage the 

enemy, captain Burriſh, « of the Dorſetſhire of 80 guns, cap- 

tain Ambroſe of the Rupert of 60 guns, and captain Williams 

of the Royal Oak of 70 guns. The combined fleets got up- 

on the coaſt of Spain, where they ſeparated in a hart able,” 

the French diviſion putting, on the 16th, into Alicant, and 

the Spaniſh, next day, into Carthagena. There was, it ſeems, 

the ſame diſguſt ſubſiſting between the Spaniſh and French -- 1 

admirals, as between the two Britiſh admirals. The Frene gn 

was accuſed of having ſacrificed their confederates to the =» 

whole fury of the Britiſh fleet; and though it was plain that 

de Court had ſaved them from deſtruction, and in every re- 

ſpect had behaved like a brave and ſkillful commander, yet 

the court of France was, to'oblige that of Spain, forced to' 
| 5 diſgrace 
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Geo, II. diſgrace him, he afterwards was reſtored to his com- 
1745. mand, with eircumſtances of honour, and conviction. of the 


wrong that had been done him. 


who returns As four Spaniſh men of war, for want of hands, had been 
left at Toulon, Matthews was apprehenſive that the French, 


in his abſence, might man them, and ſend. them with tran- 
ſports and proviſions to Italy; he was therefore extremely dew 
ſirous of returning to his formex ſtation: at Hieras bay, as her 
ing the ſtation the moſt props for the great buſinek contained 
in his inſſructions. But finding this to be impracticable on 
account of the- winds and weather, he was obliged; to, make; 
away for Minorca, and on the 28th of February he ans. 
chored in Mahon b 

great damage his ſhips had ſuſtained was repaired, again 


to put to fea. The loſs of the men in the engagement 


was not above 400 killed and wounded, but that of the 
enemy was upwards of 1000. The brave captain Corgs.: 
wal, who was killed, had a noble monument afterwards; 
erected to his memory, in Weſtminſter Abbey by a vote 
of the Britiſh ſenate, and at the public expence ; an ho- 
nour his gallant behaviour well deſerved. The. captains. 


Forbes, Ofburn, and Hawke, had afterwards diſtinguiſhed. 


honours and preferments beſtowed upon them ſuitable to their 
ſpirit, courage and conduct; as had rear-admirat Rowley, it 
being univerſally acknowledged, that had all the comman- 
ders of the Britiſh fleet, during that engagement, done their 
duties equally well, the Spaniſh ſquadron, if not the French 


likewiſe, might have been totally deſtroyed, and a glorious, 


end put to the whole war. . 

Matthews had, it ſeems, ſome preſage of what would 
happen; for he had long deſired that either he or Leſtock 
might be called home, and even charged the miniſtry with a 
ſtipulation he had made with them, that he ſhould not be 
obliged to ſerve with Leſtock in the ſame fleet. In the mean 
time, he ſent Leſtock ſome queries concerning his conduct; 
and they entered for ſome days into a kind of a paper war to- 
gether. All that a reader not perfectly acquainted with ſea 
terms can learn by it is, that Matthews, from an eagerneſs to 
engage the combined fleets, which he was afraid might eſcape: 
him without any engagement at all, had been ſomewhat pre: 
cipate in his attack, and irregular in his ſignals ; and that 
Leſtock, on that account, covered his backwardneſs in not 


coming up to engage, under the pretexts of obſerving diſci- 
pline, and accuſed the admiral of ſuch indiſtinctneſs of or- 
ders, that he did not know, or, to ſpeak more properly, he 
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to his queries, ſent him a letter of ſuſpenſion till his conduct 

could be properly enquired into. Upon this Leſtock imme- 

diately firuck his flag, and failed in the Saliſbury from Ma- 

hon, and arrived at Spithead+ on the 24th of May. It muſt 

be acknowledged that his ſituation was particularly ſevere.” 

He was in the eye of the difappointed and enraged public a 

criminal, and the reſentment” and A againſt him 

were daily gathering ſtrength,” To add to this misfortune, 

when he came to Spithead, the ſhip he was in was obliged 

to perform quarentine; but he bore all with great patience 

and temper, and by his dexterity not only wrought-himfelf 

clear of the charge, but directed it upon the head of his judge 

and accuſer, | For at his earneſt intreaty a'court-martial was 

ordered to be held to try him, and he had time allowed him 

to bring his witneſſes from the Mediterranean; The public 

thought that this delay was only intended to evade an in- 

quiry, and to ſcreen ſome great men as well as Leſtock; and 

therefore, that there might be no neceſſity afterwards to re- 

ſume this matter, it is proper here to keep it entire to the 

end, that the narrative of this hiſtory may not be broke into 
In March following a motion was: made in the houſe of — 

commons, That they would, in a grand committee of the as in the 

whole houſe, enquire into the cauſe of the miſenrriage of the hovſe of 


was not obliged to know, their meamag. Matthews, hows! Geo, II.. 
ever, not being ſatiefied with; Leſtock's anſwers and replies 1745: = 


attack made in the Mediterranean on the joint fleets of Spaiſ m menss. | 2 


and France by the Britiſh fleets, which was ſuperior in num 

ber of ſhips to them both.” This motion was made *by _ 
major Selwyn, and ſeconded by Mr. Cornwall, brother 
to the captain of the Marlborough, who loft his life 
It was objected to by Mr. Pelham, as an incroachment ; 
upon the prerogative, and invaſion of the rights of other 

courts, as well as an entering upon an affair of which the 
majority, at leaſt, of the committee could not be proper 

judges ; but as the queſtion was popular, and the intention 

of it regular, and as precedents were brought to ſhow that 

an houſe of commons had formerly entered upon enquiries of 

that kind, Mr. Pelham very wiſely withdrew his oppoſition, 

and the queſtion was agreed to unariimouſly. - Ho 

The trial of the delinquents coming now before à com- The enqui- 


mittee of the heuſe of commons, greatly alteted their ſirgx; . is attend» | 


tion, and Leſtock now found means de bring a counters gen, d- 


charge againſt Matthews, who had refigned his command to culties, | 


rear. admiral Rowley, and had arrived in England the 19th of 
September preceding. It appears in the courſe of the com- 


mittee s 
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nean, many of them had gone to the Eaſt or W eſt Indies 
and every witneſs. who could not be had, was pretended: tc 


Reſolutions 
thereon, 


at the bar of the houſe, and Matthews an honeſt one nd in 


( 


TE HISTORY 


mittee's proceedings, that Mr. Pelham was well founded -i in 
the objections: he had thrown out-againſt it. Doubts multi- 
lied upon doubts, facts upon facts, and evidences: upon evi, 
dences, moſt of whom were brought from the . Mediterras 


4 


be ſo material by the party who wanted him, that it would be 
unjuſt to proceed without his teſtimony. © Beſides a vaſt nums 
ber of ſeamen, upwards: of thirty officers on each. ſide from 
firſt to laſt was ſummoned to attend. The warmth! of Mats 
thews icems to have carried him too far in his charge. For 
he accuſed Leſtock not only of tampering. with evidences,” 
but of having been tampered with by the enemy. This laſt 
inſinuation received ſome colour of credit with his enemies; 
becauſe it was publickly ſaid in France, that in caſe of an 
engagement between the combined and the Britiſh! fleets, | 
Leſtock would not fight. But this was very naturally ac» 
counted ſor by his friends, from the knowledge which the | 
French had of the irreconcileable hatred ſubſiſting between f 


him and Matthews; and he himſelf, upon his defence, brought 
unanſwerable evidence to confute the charge. The enquiryy 
ſuch as it was, being over, Leſſock made an artful defence 


the houſe itſelf of which, he was a member. 
Notwithſtanding the pains that had been taken, and pro 
time that had been conſumed, the houſe found themſelves as 
little ripe as ever for any determination; all they aud do 
was to come to the following ineffectual reſolutions: 2 46 
„That tke Britiſh fleet, at the time of the engagement 
was ſuperior in force to the W fleets of a rance and 
Spain.“ ' 0 Ao cor . t 
66. That che mnifenrriagad in that avg reſſected on the ho- e 
nour of his majeſty's arms, and was highly detrimental to 1 T 
common cauſe, and to the intereſt of the Britiſh: nation. ki 
I hat there was reaſon to apprehend, from the r n 
laid before the committee, that this miſcarriage was owing to v 
a miſconduct and miſbehavior in ſome. of the CRMMAnFAY N 
7 u 
* 


and officers of the Britiſh fleet.”? +4 
In conſequence of thoſe reſolutions; a ons 3 e 
Some members, from ſeveral incidents that had lately hap- C( 


pened, had a very indifferent opinion of all couyrts-martial, Cc 


and thought the parties ought to be tried by a court fitting R 
under a ſpecial commiſſion from his. majeſty, ſomewhat. ia to 
the nature of a court of delegates; but this was Judged b ke P 


unconſtitutional and inconvenient; ; and it was telolyed, 


O FHN GL ABI . , 
To addreſs his majeſty, **/that he would be graciouſly Geo. II. | 


pleaſed to give directions that courts; martial might be held, 
in the moſt ſpeedy and ſolemn manner, to enquire, into the 


Ambroſe, captain Frogmore, and captain Dilk, in relation 


1747. 
| 2 
conduct of admiral Matthews, vice - admiral Leſtock, captain Aderefs 


Burriſh, captain Richard Norris, captain Williams, captain m — 


to the late engagement between his majeſty's fleet and the 


combined fleets of France and Spain off Toulon; as alſo of 
the lieutenants of his majeſty's ſhip the Dorſetſhire, then 


abroad, and of all other officers who were, or {ſhould be, 


charged of any miſconduct in that action, and try them for 
the ſame: and that his majeſty would be pleaſed to appoint 
a proper perſon or perſons, to collect all the evidence neceſ- 
ſary for the trials of the ſaid commanders and officers, and to 
proſecute them effectually; in order to bring thoſe to con- 
cign puniſhment through whoſe miſconduct it ſhould be found, 
that ſuch diſcredit had been brought upon his majeſty's arms, 
the honour. of the nation ſacrificed, and ſuch an opportunity 
loſt of doing the moſt important ſervice to the common 


cCauſe.“ | 


This addreſs being preſented by the whole houſe with the His me- 


ſpeaker at their head, his majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, 
« That he would give proper orders for the ſpeedy and ef- 
fectual holding of courts-martial according to their deſire. 
That he was ſenſible how much depended upon preſerving 
an exact diſcipline in the fleet, and of the neceſſity there was 
of bringing to juſtice, ſuch as had failed in their duty oa 
this important occaſion.” - PEE 


Of all the delinquents mentioned in the above addreſs, Caſe of cap- 
the greateſt was captain Norris, who in the action command- tin Norris, 


ed the Eſſex, a 70 gun ſhip, and behaved in a moſt cowardly 
manner.. Being accuſed by his own lieutenants, he was pro- 


tected by Matthews, who adviſed him to throw up his com- 


miſſion; and a ſham court-martial being held upon him, he 
was acquitted, contrary to evidence, upon his father fir John 
Norris's great power in the navy. The houſe of commons 
was moved for a copy of the minutes of the court, but he 


jeſty's ans» 
ſwer. 


- 


wiſely withdrew from any. farther cenſure. This court - martial 


conſiſted of fir Chaloner Ogle, preſident, rear-admiral Main, 


commodore Smith, the captains Parry, Windham, Chambers, 
Rentone, Allen, Franklin, fir William Hewit, Coleby, Lay- 
ton, Homes, fir Charles Molloy, Geary, Rodney, Erſkin 
Pittman, Elliot, Sprag, Swanton, Stewart, and Orme. 


This court-martial was held at an immenſe expence, and Proceedings 
of the court- 


— 


to the great detriment of the public, the witneſſes being ſo martial. 


numerous, 
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26 THE HISTORY T 
Geo. II. numerous, and all of them ſerving in the navy; but their ſer- 
1744. vices were diſcontinued for their attendance upon the courts 
The diftance between Chatham and London « being likewiſe 
great, the court was removed to Deptford. After long and 
tedious examinations, captain Burriſh, of the Dorſetſhire, was 
declared guilty of part of the charge againſt him, in not 
doing his utmoſt to bear down upon, fight, or engage with | 
the enemy in his ſtation ; and the court unanimouſly adjudg- 
ed him to be caſhiered, and rendered uncapable for ever of 
being an officer in his majeſty's navy. Captain Williams, 
of the Royal Oak, was found to have failed in his duty, by 
not being in a line with the admiral, and by continuing to 
the windward of the line during the greateſt part of the ens 
gagement, and not within diſtance to do proper execution 
during the greateſt part of the time he was engaged; but his 
eye-ſight being defective, and other circumſtances appearing 
in his favour, he was only adjudged to be unfit to be employ= 
ed any more in his majeſty's ſervice ; but he was recom- 
mended to the lords of the admiralty to be continued upon 
the half-pay liſt according to his ſeniority. Captain Ambroſe, 
though he had always before borne an excellent character, 
was found guilty of having had it in his power to engage 
cloſer than he did; but in regard that it ſeemed to proceed 
from an error of judgment, the court only adjudged him to 
be caſhiered from ſerving in the royal navy during his majeſty's 
pleaſure, and to be mulcted one year's pay to be applied ty 
the uſe of the cheſt at Chatham. | | | 

Admiral Maine fat as preſident of the court marſhal dur- 
ing the trials of admiral Matthews and vice-admiral Leſtock, 
the reſt of the board being compoſed of rear-admiral Byng, 

and fourteen other members. On the 3d of June 1746, 
Leſtock was honourably acquitted. The trial of Matthews 
was a matter of great expectation to the public; the reader 
will find in the notes“ an abridgment of the charge brought 
againſt him, and of his anſwer to every article. 1 


Charges 2 I © That during the time Anſ. “ That the holding, or 

. combined fleets of France and not holding, councils of war, is 

his anſwers, Spain continued in view, from left to the diſcretion of the com- 
the $th to the 13th of February mander in chief, and not-requit- 
1743, he. did not ſummon a ed by any rule or order in the 
council of war, contrary to the navy.” | | | 
conſtant practice, and in breach II. That ke did not appoint 


of his duty,” proper ſignals, Pala: 
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Theſe anſwers of Matthews to the ſeveral charge roupht 
againſt him by Leftock, were fo little ſatisfactoty, that te 
Leftock was acquitted, and After a prodigious number of wit- 


the night of ihk toth of Febru- 
ary 1743, no ſignal was appoint- 
ted 66 Th to, by which the 
windwardmoſt ſhips would have 
brought to firſt; or to keep the 
line, although the Britiſh fleet 
was bearing down on the enemy. 

Anf. * That he made and ap- 
pointed all the fignals which he 
had ever received from the flags 
he had ſerved under, and that a 
ſignal by which the windward- 
moſt ſhips would have brought 
to firſt, would not have been ne- 
ceſſary, if vice-admiral Leſtock, 
and his diviſion, had been in a 
line abreaſt, as they ought to 
have been ; becauſe there would 
have been no ſhip for him torun 
foul on.“ | | 

III. © That, in the mornin 
of the 11th, he ſailed away wit 
the center of the fleet, although 
the diviſions of the vice and rear 
admirals were to the windward 
ſeveral miles, and the former 
aſtern ; by which the ſaid divi- 
ſions had not time to come up 


and cloſe the order of battle; 


and the diſtance between them 
and the center was increaſed, the 
latter ſtill bearing down to the 
enemy, though the admiral Tent 
a meſſage to vice-admiral Leſ- 
tock, acquainting him that he 
would lie by.” . 
Anſ. “ Acknowledges that 
vice-admiral Leſtock s diviſion 
was, on the morning of the 11th, 


ſix miles to windward, and rear- 
admiral Rowley's a little to 


windward and ahead; declares 
that he did not begin to ſail till 


the vice-admiral was under ſail 


— 


alſo; and that he did not make 
ſuch way as to increaſe the dif- 


tance between them; but ofrem * 


awed the ſhip to and fro to giv 
im time to come up; and abſo- 


lutely denies chat he ſent the meſ- 
ſage mentioned in the charge.“ 


IV. That, on the mornin 
of the 1 1th of February, the fleet 


not being formed in order of 


battle, purſuant to the fignal, bac 
the center being ſo ſeparate from 
the two other diviſions as above, 
he made the ' ſignal to engage, 
affording thereby an opportunity 
to the enemy of drawing the 
fleet to join battle at a difadvan- 
tage, by ſtretching to the ſouth- 
ward, and paining the wind.” 


Anſ. Admits he made the 


Ggnal to engage, as ſet forth in 


the charge; but alledges that 


the line not being formed, was 


cauſed by vice · admiral Leftock?s 


behaviour, who did not give or- 


ders to his (captains to keep ſta- 
tion over night, nor continue to 
. fail the next morning ; and that 


he could not delay the ſignal to 
engage without ſuffering the 
enemy to elude an engagement, 
the French being then edgir 
away, and the Spaniards — 
ing to join them. | 
V. VI. © That he attacked 


the enemy contrary to the 19th 
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article of the fighting inſtrue - 


tions, irregularly and to great 
diſadvanta 1 | 


Anf. © That he tonformed to 


this article as long as it was in 
his power; and that he was at 
length neceſſitated either to de- 
part from it, or not to engage at 
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Sentence of 


the court- © / 


martial. 


of diſtreſ.. 


all, by vice-admiral Leſtock's ill 


conduct; and that it appeared to 
him abſolutely neceſſary to en- 
gage as he could, in hopes to 
weaken the enemy before they 
were joined by the Breſt ſqua- 


dron, then hourly expected, 


which would greatly have en- 
dangered the Britiſh navy; and 


that this junction was thereby 


effectually prevented.” 

VII.“ That after the en- 
gagement was begun, he deſerted 
the Marlborough, when ſhe was 
preſſed by the enemy, and after 


ſhe was diſabled ſent no ſhip to 


her aſſiſtance, which it was in his 
ow to have done, keeping 
back from the fight with his 


whole diviſion contrary to duty.” 
Anſ. That his ſhip being 


diſabled, he judged it proper to 
put himſelf in a condition to 
make ſail ahead, and leave the 
ſeven ſail of Spaniſh ſhips to 
vice-admiral Leſtock's diviſion, 
which he inſiſts he was at liberty 
to do, the admiral commanding 
in chief not being tied down to 
any particular ſtation. That he 
did not deſert the Marlborough 
till he was in danger oFher com- 


ing on board of him, which, con- 


fidering the ſwell, might have 
been fatal to them both; and 
that he. ordered the Dorſetſhire 
to aſſiſt her, who accordingly en- 


gaged the Royal Philip till ſhe 
| bore away; and that he after- 


wards gave the Marlborough 
ſuch aſſiſtance as he could, tho? 
ſhe did not make proper ſignals 


were examined, he was adjudged incapable of ſerving 
For the future in the royal navy. The public was aftoniſhed 
at this ſentence, which ſeemed to be meant by the court's 


he did not direct them to join in 


of his diviſion, ſo as to have de- 


dutting her while ſhe performed 
that ſervice, by whic 
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VIII.“ That no more than 
five Spaniſh ſhips ergaged within 
gan hot, three of which were 
diſabled by the Norfolk, Ber. 
wick, and Marlborough; and 
that although he had it in his 
power to have ſo diſpoſed of the 
reſt of the fleet, as utterly to have 
deſtroyed the ſaid five ſhips, yet 
he ſuffered four of them to eſcaze, 
by withdrawing from the en- 
gagement with fourteen ſhips 
under his command ; and that 


battle, nor did he puniſh thoſe 
captains who failed in their duty, 
or appoint others in their room,” 
| Anf. © Denies that no more 
than five of the Spaniſh ſhips 
engaged, and inſiſts there were 
ten: ſays, he cannot underſtand 
the aſſertion in the charge, that 
he might have diſpoſed the ſhips 


ſtroyed the ſaid five ſhips ; but 
blames vice-admiral Leſtock for 
not ſtopping the four which run 
away, a5 abſolutely denies 
that he connived at any breach 
of duty in the captains.“ 
IX. That he ſent the fire- 1 


ſhip to burn the Royal Philip, t 


without giving the captain time Ke 
to prime, or covering or C0n- 5 


neglett 


the fire-ſhip was loſt without . . 
damage to the enemy.“ * 
Anf. % Denies the whole 
charge, for he himſelf gave prepa- p 
ratory orders to the captain of the 1 
fire-ſhip at nine in the morning, br 
and ſent orders to captain Burriſh to ni 


cover 


4 


1 . 
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or inſolence to their inferiors. - 


cover her; but that the captain 
of the fire-ſhip neglected his ſig · 
nals, and blew up too ſoon. 

X. That ſoon after the fire- 
ſhip blew up, he cauſed the ſig- 
nal for the line of bat:le to be 


hauled down, and the ſignal to 
being able to have kept in fight 


give over chace to be hoilted, 


leaving a 60 gun ſhip, which had 
ſtruck to the Berwick, to be re- 


taken, with twenty of her men, 
and one of the lie: tenan's on 
board ; that he plied to wind- 
wa d the whole night of the 11th 


to avoid the enemy, without 


ſending cruiſers to obſerve the 
motions of their fleet, ſo that in 
the morning of the 12th, he was 
five or fix leagues to windward 
of it.“ 


Anſ. „ That he was obliged | 


to wear, to prevent putting the 


flert into confuſion, and to make 


the ſignal, for leaving off chace, 


to prevent the ſeparation of the. 


fleet. That the Poder's being 
retaken was inevitable, as ſhe was 
totally diſabled, and there was 
reither time nor wind to rake her 


intow; nor did he hear that the 
{aid ſhip had been taken till the 


next morning: that he ſtood to 
the northward to keep between 


the enemy and Toulon; and de- 


nies that he plied to windward 
to avoid the enemy ; and alledg- 
es, that he could not ſend out 
cruiſers without expoſing them 
to be taken, the confederate ſhips 
being clean and his own ſoul.“ 
XI.“ On the 12ih being in 
purſuit of the confederate fleet, 


which retreated not in order of 


battle, and perceiving the Spa- 
Vol. XXI. 


niſh ſquadron ahead and to ſee- 


N L 
. . 


aba udon | . 
which he had orders to preſerve, 
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of them, one being the Royal 


Philip, appearing to be diſabled, 


and the latter in tow, the night 
being moonlight, the weather 
fayourable, ald the Brit.th fleet 
having the weather-gage, and 


of the enemy by making more 


ſail, as they appeared leſs and leſs 


perceptible, or ſhortoing ſail as 
the whole fleet came up, he 
nevertheleſs brought to with the 


whole fleet under his command, 


and ſuffered the enemy, then fly- 
ing, to s, ̃ è ?:? 


Anſ. * Acknowledges that du- 


ring the chace on the 12th, moſt 
of the Spaniſh ſhips were to le- 
ward of the French, and that 
they did not appear to be in a 


regular line; that the Spaniſh 
, admiral was in tow, and the 


Poder diſabled; but denies there 
were any more in that condi- 


tion: admits that he gave over 


chace ; but alledges as his reaſon 


bore away and ſtood for the Spa- 
niards, who were then four 
leagues from him ; that ſeveral 
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ward of their cohfederates,; four . 


1744. : 


for ſo doing, that on ſending out 
a a (hjp of his ſquadron, the French 


of his own ſhips were diſabled, 


all of them fgul, that he gained 
litt'e on the enemy the whole 
day; and that he thooght it bet- 
ter, in theſe circumſtances, to 


| bring to, than to ſafer himſelf to 


be drawn down the Streights and 
the: coaſt of Italy, 


next to the deſtruction of the 


cofffederate fleet, and againſt 
which there was a formidable 
embarkation intended by France 

1 ; == : and 
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_ THE HISTORY B 
Geo, II. Germany was now evacuated by the French, but its peace 
1744. was far from being reſtored. The head of the empire was g 
better than an illuſtrious beggar, ſtripped of his dominiong, 
Affairs of which were held by the queen of Hungary, who obliged his 
the conti · ſubjects to abjure his allegiance, and he himſelf living in ex- 
nent. le upon a pitiful ſtipend furniſhed him by France, which was 
ſcarcely ſufficient to procure him the neceſſaries of life. 
to her Hungarian majeſty, her ſucceſſes ſeem'd only to why 

ten her deſire of revenge, and ſhe made it no ſecret that f 
intended to indemnify herſelf. at the emperor's expence for the 
ſacrifice ſhe had been obliged to make of Sileſia. His Pruf- 
ſian majeſty, on the other hand, was extremely ſenſible that 
the queen of Hungary fought only a favourable opportunity 
to retake what ſhe had been, obliged to reſign, and he found 
it neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh the balance of power in Germany, 
as his own beſt ſecurity. The emperor, though poor and 
abandoned, was of great conſequence in his Imperial charae- 
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and Spain, of which he had re- 
ceived advice from the Britiſnh 
' miniſter at Paris and otherwiſe.” 
XII. That as the Britiſh 


fleet drew near to the enemy on 


the 12th, they diſabled the 60 
un ſhip which had been taken 
y the Berwick, and retaken by 

the French, upon which he ſenc 

captain Norris to- burn her, 
whereas ſhe might have been 
preſerved for the king's uſe, by 
ſending a frigate with her to 

Minorca, eſpecially as ſhe had 

many valuable ſtores aboard, and 

her fore and mizen-matts ſtand- 
ing.” 


Anſ. „ Admits that though he 


might have ſaved this ſhip, yet 
he burnt her; but dcnies it to 
have been a breach of duty, 


though it was a lacrifice of his 


private intereſt,” _ 


XIII. © That he gave the ſig- 
nal for giving over chace on the 


13th, when vice-admiral Leſtock 


had given the ſignal for ſeeing. 


twenty of the enemy, and at the 
ſame time was gaining on them 
very faſt, having the weather- 


to fight or 


Lage and a freſh gale, "which 


would have obliged the enemy 
t or have given up their 
ſhips.” 8 5 e 8 

Anſ. © Admits the ſignal for 
ſeveral ſhips, but the number 
does not remember; and that 
vice-admiral Leſtock might gain | 


upon them; but affirms that nv 


perſon in the ſhip could ſee they 
even from the maſt bead, the 


if they had he would not haye 


purſued - them for the reaſons 
above: and declares, that by 
this conduct he ſaved. Italy, 


which was of more importance 


to the common cauſe than the 
taking the Royal Philip, which 
was all that. could be expected 
from coatinuing the chace.” 
XIV. XV. © That he had 
been guilty of many breaches of 
duty, and was the principal cauſe 
of the miſcarriage of the fleet,” 
Anſ. That he is not con- 
ſcious of any ſuch breaches of 
duty, and hopes to prove by his 
witneſſes that he; was not the 
cauſe of ſuch miſcarriage.” 
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er, and was a Kind of 4 cciret ef that onion anten Prof ed. Hl 
ſian majeſty wanted to effec,” OG OO gong 23 
The treaty of Breflau ſtill continued in force, hut the vat eee as 
preparations which had for ſome time been made by. his * 
Pruſſian majeſty, indicated ſtrongly that he had in view ſome 
mighty project. This became the more evident, by che earl 
of Hyndford, at his maſter's command, making 4 requiſition” 
of thoſe troops which his Pruſſian majeſty” was obliged to fur- 
niſh for the protection of Hanover. To this that monarch 
coldly replied, that Hanover was in no immediate danger, 1 
and therefore the Caſus Fœderis did not exiſt; and-as a proof” | Do 
of it, he appealed to the conduct of the elector of Hanover 5 
himſelf, who had disfurniſhed his electorate of its native 3 
troops, by putting them in the pay of England. It muſt be ud; 


* 


acknowledged, that the conduct of the 798 of Hungary 
gave his Pruſſian majeſty too good poun s of jealouſy, He 
had, upon ſeveral\occaſtons, manifeſted his friendſhip and at- 
tachment for the emperor particularly in the oppoſition to the 
archbiſhop of Mentz in the caſe of the proteſts that have been 
already mentioned. He ſtill, howeyer, pretended to adhere Conduttand 
to the treaty of Breſlau, and ordered his miniſters at the dif- deen tiene 
ferent courts of Europe to make declarations to that purpo ©. of Pruſſia, 5 
But he pretended, that in quality of a prince and elector of e 

the empire, he could not fee the Imperial dignity trampled 

upon, nor ſuffer the queen of Hungary to continue her ra- 5 
vages in Bavaria. In ſhort, he pretended that her Hungarian 4 
majeſty, by the treatment of the emperor, whoſe election The 

diſowned, ought to be conſidered very little better than as a 

rebel to the empire; that the pales of the Imperial conſtitu- 

tion had been broken down by the introduction of foreign 

troops into Germany, without the neceſſary requiſitions, and 

that it was plain the courts of Vienna and London were mes 

ditating projects inconſiſtent with the good of the empire. 

Thoſe pretexts and recriminations were at firſt confined to 

verbal or epiſtolary conferences; but every day 9 

his Pruſſian majeſty more and more of his danger. He ha 

already received the inveſture of the principality of Eaſt Frie- \ 
land, upon which his Britannic majeſty had ſome family 

claims; he {till entertained ſome uneaſineſs in regard to the 

Dutch, and he ſaw, notwithſtanding all the intrigues, threats, 

and harangues of the marquis de F: erfelon, that the court of 

England was daily gaining an aſcendency in their councils, 

Prince Charles of Lorrain, who had lately married the queen 


18 of Hungary's ſiſter, the moſt beautiful princeſs in Europe, was | 
5 preparing to attack France on the ſide of Alſace, at the head a 2 
ter 55 „ 
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_ with the contracting parties were to be himſelf and the emperor, with 
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52 THE HISTORY) - þ 
Ceo. II. of a very great army. The Dutch had come to à reſgs 
1744. lution of making a farther augmentation. The confedes 
—— rate army that had now marched back to the Low Countries, 
was in excellent order and impatient for action, and matters 
in Italy bore a very bad aſped for the French and Spaniards, 
Hecon= Such was the general ſtate of Europe when his Pruffian 
cludes the majeſty, with — amazing ſecrecy, repaired to Frankfort, 


treaty of s : A l 9 
e Oral with the out- lines of a new treaty, in which the principal 


ad. 


emperor. as many other princes of the empire as ſhould chuſe to accede 
to the ſame. - | i. =2, Do OG 
The treaty at firſt had a very mild appearance, as if intends 
ed only to re-eſtabliſh the peace of Germany, and to vindis 
cate the authority of the emperor. It was ſigned the 11th 
of May, but not publiſhed till ſome time after, and intituled, 
A treaty of alliance and union between his Imperial majeſty, 
the king of Pruſſia, the elector Palatine, and the 17 of Swe⸗ 
den as landgrave of Heſſe.” The treaty of Weſtphalia was to 
ſerve as the baſis of it ; the Imperial authority and the tran- 
quillity of Germany were to be reſtored. The contracting 
powers were to employ their good offices either to perſuade 
or to oblige the queen of Hungary to recognize the empercr's 
title, and to reſtore the archives of the empire, which-the 
ſtill detained, but above all, to evacuate Bavaria. The ſtates 
of the empire were to mediate a friendly compromiſe of all Wl i! 
the differences about the Auſtrian ſucceſſion ; and if that Wl je 
could not be effected, they were to be left to a juridical de» Wi th 
ciſion; but in the mean while, whatever might happen, th 
general amnefly in Germany was to take place. A common Wl 1o 
guaranty of all places in poſſeſſion of the contracting parties Wll tic 
was ſtipulated, and if any of them were attacked, the others g 
were to join in his deſence till he ſhould obtain ſatisfation... Wl ce 
Thus far the treaty of Frankfort had a harmleſs and, in» Wl th 
deed, a Jaudible tendency. But ſoon after a ſeparate article, Wl ſer 
of a very different nature, was publiſhed by the court of ll th: 
Vienna, as containing the great ſecret of this alliance, which lia 
was very different ſrom what their Imperial and Pruſſian mas» NM 
jeſties pretended. The purport of this article was, in ſhorts Wl co! 
a kind of defeſance of all the other articles, and import» ¶ eve 
ed, that as there was but too good reaſon for believing the 
court of Vienna would refuſe to conſent to amicable terms, 
according to the intent of the treaty, his majeſty the king 
of Pruſſia thought it indiſpenſabiy neceſſary to have recourſe 
to ſtronger and more effeual methods; and being always 
animated with a delire of co-operating towards the pacifica- 
tion 


of 


C( 


*. 


tion of Germany, after mature reflection is of opinion, that Geo. II. 
a ſhorter and more deciſive expedient to that end cannot be 744. 
mads uſe of, than for him to promiſe and engage, as by the 
preſent ſeparate article he promiſes and engages, to take upon 
himſelf to make an expedition towards conquering all Bo- 
hemia, and to put his Imperial majeſty in poſſeſſion of that 
crown, and to guaranty it to him, for himſelf, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors for ever; his Imperial majeſty, touched with the _ 
moſt lively gratitude, does, upon that condition, for himſelf, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, from this time, give up to his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty, irrevocably and for ever, in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt authentic manner, the right which he has to the cir- 
cles, lordſhips. and towns herein after named, to wit, the town 
and all the circle of Konigſgratz, in its whole extent. More- 
over his Imperial majeſty gives up to his majeſty the king of 
Pruſſia the circles of Bunzlaw and Leitmeritz, in ſuch a 
manner, that all the country ſituated between the frontiers of 
Sileſia and the river Elbe, and from the town and circle of 
Konigſgratz, to the confines of Saxony, ſhall belong to his 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia, in ſuch manner, that the courſe 
of the Elbe ſhall be the barrier of the two ſtates; thus the 
country which is ſituate on the other fide that river, within 
Bohemia, ſhall remain to his Imperial majeſty, although it 
ſhould be appendant to the circles ceded to his Pruffian ma- 
jeſty, excepting the lordſhip and town of Partuwitz, and of oy 
the town of Collin, which his Imperial majeſty does from 
this time give up to the king of Pruſſia, his heirs and ſucceſs 
ſors for ever. His. Imperial majeſty, upon the above-men- 
tioned condition, engages himſelf, from the preſent time, to 
guaranty to his majeſty the king of Pruffia, his heirs and ſuo- 
ceſſors for ever, all the countries which he hath given up to 
the ſaid king of Pruſſia, or does give up by virtue of this pre- 
ſent article; provided always that Bohemia, upon the foot 
that it is to remain to his Imperial majeſty, ſhall not be ever | 
liable to be farther diſmeqbered in any manner whatſoever. | 
Moreover, his Imperial majeſty, upon the above - mentioned 
condition, gives up to his Pruffian majeſty irrevocably and for. 
ever, to his heirs and ſucceſſors, in the ſtrongeſt, moſt ſolemn, 
and moſt authentic manner, the right which beiongs to him | 15 
in Upper Sileſia. He beſides engages to guaranty the ſame * * 
to him, his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, as ſoon as his Pruſ- _ 
ſian majeſty ſhall have conquered the ſame, and have taken 
poſſeſſion of it. In like manner his Pruſſian majeſty pro- 
miles to guaranty to his _— majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
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54 THE HISTORY £ 
Geo. II. ceflors for ever, Upper Auſtria, as ſoon as his Imperial. mþ 
1744. jeſty ſhall have conquered the ſame, and taken poſleflional 


\ His charges Though this ſeparate article was equivocally. difclaimad 
. by the Imperial court, yet all Europe then, as now, believed 
Hungary. it to be real, and the after- conduct of his Pruſſian majelty 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed its authority. His great object at this 
time ſeems to have been to reconcile his conduct to his geg 
His declara- underſtanding with his Britannic majeſty. With this view 
* 8 he publiſhed a manifeſto, which was extremely conciſe and 
liſhed in well drawn up, and which was printed in the London G& 
England vette, In this paper he upbraided the queen of Hungatyy 
for her inflexibility, -in rejecting the offers that had been 
made to her at Hanau; and after that, all the advances 
which the emperor likewiſe made; and in ſome paſſages, he 
was pretty ſevere upon the court of England for encouraging 
that inflexibility. He ſet forth, that he could be no longer 
an idle ſpectator of the troubles of Germany, but found 
himſelf obliged to make uſe of force to reſtore the power of 
the laws and the authority of the emperor. He then up- 
braids her Hungarian majeſty with the unexpreflible. cru. 
ties that had been practiſed in the emperor's hereditary domi. 
nions, and charges her with an intention to ſubvert the liberty 
of the Germanic body, He affirmed, that the emperor's troops 
had been even attacked under the cannon of neutral Im- 
perial towns, and that they had been forced to quit the her- 
ders of the empire, of which their maſter was the undouhted 
head. He affirmed, that the queen, by declaring as ſhe had 
done, the election of the emperor to be void, and the diet 
of Frankfort to be illegal, had not only violated the Imperial 
dignity, but had injured all the princes electors themſelves; 
that he had no particular quarrel- with the queen of Huw 
gary, that he defired nothing for himſelf, and oniy entered 
as an auxiliary into a war to re-aſſert the liberties of Ger- 
many. That the emperor had offered to quit his pretenſion 
to the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, provided his here- 
ditary countries were reſtored to him, and that the queen of 
Hungary had, with repeated obſtinacy, rejected thoſe and al 
other equitable offers, | . EE Rt" 
Such was the ſubſtance of this famous manifeſto or dech- 
ration, which was drawn up chiefly with a view to influence 
the people and parliament of England, whom he looked up 
on to be the chief ſupports of the queen of Hungary, to 
withdraw their aſſiſtance. This appeared the more plain, by 
& reſcript, which his Pruſſian majeſty ſent to Andrie, bi 
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miniſter at London, and which he was to deliver and publiſh Geo. II. 

at the ſame time with the manifeſto, This was a very ex- 1744. 
traordinary piece, being drawn up with the greateſt art and 
preciſion by his Pruſſian majeſty's on hand. From that, it 
is extremely plain, he had been at great pains to ſtudy the 
ſtate of parties in England, and was well aware that there 

was in the Britiſh parliament a great number of members 
who diſapproved greatly of rejecting the offers made at | 
Hanau. I hope, ſays he, in one paſlage; however, that Miſtaken in 
no judicious Engliſhman, nor any Briton. that is zealous r 
the conſtitution of his country, can poſſibly miſtake the 
equity of my reſolution, as he may ſufficiently convince him- 
ſelf of it, by barely tranſporting on the theatre of England, 
what now pafles on that of Germany; that as every true 
Engliſh patriot would look with indignation upen all ſuch in- 
trigues as ſhould be carried on in his country, towards making- 
the now reigning family deſcend the throne, in order to eſta- 
bliſh the pretender there, and would oppoſe all ſuch practices 
with all his power; much more, there is no pattiot or pow- 
erful prince of the empire, that can ſee with indifference, 
and cooly ſuffer another member of the empire, ſuch as the 
queen of Hungary, to endeavour to ſpoil of his dignity and 
authority, the emperor lawfully elected, in order to inveſt 
with that rank a candidate deſtitute of the qualifications 


* that are moſt eſſential to fill the Imperial throne.— As in 
oy conſequence of the ſame principle, no German prince has a „5 
iel right to meddle with the internal policy of Great Britain, 
hat nor with the conſtitution of .its government, I have ſome 


42 reaſons to hope that the Engliſh nation will not meddle with _ 
the domeſtic affairs of the empire. And I entertain thoſe 


1 hopes the more, becauſe England has no reaſon to meddle 

bo with this quatrel, from any conſideration of its commerce or 

5 otherwiſe. And although it had a greater inclination for one — 
55 German court than for another, yet I think it too unreaſon- a 

a able to pretend, that ſuch powerful and reſpeQable princes, | | 

pots as thoſe of the empire are, ſhould be obliged to rule their ; 

* of conduct upon the inclinations of thoſe amongſt the Engliſh, 


| al who ſtrive to make their countrymen enter into foreign quar- 
rels, that are of no manner of concern to England:” His 
Pruſſian majeſty then diſclaims all intentions of interfering, 


” to the prejudice of England, in the quarrel ſhe was then 

45. engaged in; and promiſes punctually to pay to the very laſt 

-f farthing.the debts of Sileſia, which he taken upon him 
by by the treaty of Breſlau. . | . | « 
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land to be far from decent, and to carry with ſt a very ugly? 


think tbeir ſovereign meets with diſreſpe&t from any other 
power. All parties, excepting thoſe who were deſirous of 


Conduct of | 
dhe court of 


Tugland. 


which had been made at the conferences of Hanau. | 
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THE HISTORY: 

This manner of addreſſing ſubjects inſtead of their king 
in a country where the prerogative of making peace and 
war is veſted intirely in the crown, was thought in Eng- 


intimation. His Pruſſian majeſty did not find it anſwer his 
ends. For tho' the people of England may at certain times 
oppoſe their government, they are far from being paſſive, if they 


ſeeing their country embroiled in civil war, treated this decla- 
ration and expoſition of his Pruſſian majeſty, as having an 
oblique tendency that way; and the indignation they con- 
ceived, was a means of quelling a moſt violent paper war, 
which broke out about the ſame time, againſt the miniſters, * 
who had adviſed his majeſty to reject the overtures for peace, 


It appeared, however, that the rejection of thoſe term 
were, in fact, not owing to the councils of the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry, but to the immoderate and avowed deſire which her 
Hungarian majeſty had, either by ſecularizing fome rich bi- 
ſhopricks, or by keeping poſſeſſion of Bavaria, or by the fate 
of war, which was now turned greatly in her favour, to obtain 
ſome equivalent for her ceflion of Sileſia. She even in the 
moſt public manner diſclaimed all knowledge of what had 


paſſed at Hanau, and faid, that the offers of the Emperor 


were only with a view of gaining time, and ſome reſpite 
from his ruined circumſtances, till the court of France and 
he were once more in a condition to fall upon the houſe of 
Auſtria. | £ 
The court of England had, at that time, a very delicate 


conduct to abſerve. The empreſs of Ruſſia, upon whom 


his Britannic majeſty had great reliance, as a friend to her” 


Hungarian majetily, was, by treaty, obliged to furniſh him 


with 12, 00 Ruſſian troops; and lord Tyrawly, the Britiſh * 
miniſter, at Peterſburgh, had orders to make a requiſition of 
them about the middle of June, which, had it been com- 
plied with, might have been of great ſervice to her Hunga- 
rian majeſty. But Beſtuchef, the prime miniſter of that 
court, in the name of his miſtreſs, evaded the demand. On 


the other hand, the declining ſtate of the emperor's health 
induced the court of Vienna to apply to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, to ſecure the election of the great duke, her Hungarian 
majeſty's huſband, to the Imperial throne, in caſe of the em- 
peror's demiſe. The court of Saxony appeared to be well 
diſpoſed for that purpoſe, as did the electors of Mentz and 
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Cologn; but, the prodigious expence, which England had 


already run into, in a quarrel, which a great part of the na- 1744. 
tion began now to think was become foreign to them, render - 
ed even the moſt ſanguine of the Britiſh miniſtry cautious, at 

that time, of embarking ' farther, - without a certain proſpect 


of ſucceſs. This diflidence was encouraged by ſome of the Divigons 
greateſt names in the nation, who were not ſo averſe to the an 
meaſures which the miniſter had planned, as they were that iaiiry 
he ſhould carry them into execution. The ſupport of the there. 


national credit, which was, at this time, very high, was viſt 
bly ow 


next to his own conſpicuous candour,' he owed his influence, 
As they and he therefore were in a manner ſureties. to the 


public, for the application of the money that was raiſed, | 
and as every ſervant a king of England has, is within his 


own particular department of bufineſs, accountable to parlia- 


ment for whatever ſhall happen, they could not ſee the 


whole machine of government actuated by one. man; and 
they thought the meaſures that had been privately laid down, 
might be carried farther than was conſiſtent either with the 


nation's good, or their own ſafety. The reader will ſoon 


perceive the effects of thoſe diſpoſitions. ' 
The courts, of Verſailles and Vienna had, by this time, 
mutually declared war againſt one another, as principals. 
There is nothing in their reſpective declarations that can be 
of importance to this hiſtory, except their mutual recrimina- 


ing to the high opinion the public had of the board, 
where Mr. Pelbam preſided ; and Mr, Pelham had connec- 
tions with his brother and other great perſonages, to which, 
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tions, which have already been exhibited. The king of Saxony 


Poland, elector of Saxony, was at this time the moſt capa- 


ble of aſſiſting the queen of Hungary, But, as has been 


already hinted, the diviſions in the Britiſh miniſtry prevented 


him. He had a price, and the miniſtry thought it unreaſon- 


able, that Great Britain ſhould unſeaſonably augment: her- 


expences. The ſtates general were applied to, who offer- 
ed to pay one third of the ſubſidy for a large body of Saxon 


troops, to be taken into the queen of Hungary's ſervice, and 


added to 12,000, which, by a late treaty concluded at Dreſ- 


den, his Poliſh majeſty had agreed to furniſh to the queen 


of Hungary. The Britiſh government thought the. propor- 
tion of this expence offered by the ftates-general, was too 


ſmall, and that it ought to be two parts in five. The mi- 
niſter, who had depended upon the elector of Saxony for. 
preventing the irruption of the king of Pruſſia into Bohemia, 


inſiſted ſtrongly upon the neceſſity of the juncture, and that 


ſaving 
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1744. Prevail. 


His Pruſſian majeſty, whatever the opinion in Great Bri⸗ 
King of tain was of the Saxon troops, at this time vertainly deſpiſed 
Prufta in, them, and proceeded in a manner that ſhewed it. Por 
mia, though there were in Saxony upwards of 40,000 regular: 
troops, he choſe to make his invaſion of Bohemia through 

that electorate. It is true, he made uſe of the formality of 
demanding a free paſſage through it from the regency ; but 

before an anſwer to this demand could come from the elec- 

tor, who was then in Poland, his Pruſſian majeſty entered 

the electorate, at the head of 84,co0 men, commanded under 

himſelf, by the prince of Anhalt Deſſau and marſhal Schwe= 

rin, with fixty pieces of heavy cannon and thirty mortars. 

So irrefiſtable a force would have probably made its way. 

through all oppoſition, but it met with none. Beſides this 

body, which entered into Bohemia about the 1 2th of Auguſt, 

another, under general Marwitz, conſiſting of 20,000 men, 
advanced through Sileſia into Moravia; and though the Au- 

ſtrians had taken all imaginable precautions to retard the 

march of both armies, by deſtroying the roads, bridges, and 
proviſions, the Pruſſians ſoon were in poſſeſſion of Pardubitz, 

and Podiebrad; and the whole of the army being aſſembled 

on the frontiers, the king took up his head- quarters at Peterſ- 

wald, and emitted a declaration, importing, that he had 

marched into Bohemia as an auxiliary to the emperor, and 

to reſtore his authority, the conſtitution of the empire, and 

the peace of Germany. He promiſed, by the ſame decla- 

ration, protection to all the inhabitants of Bohemia, who 

| ſhould behave quietly and inoffenſively, and deliver up their 

arms, but threatened thoſe who ſhould reſiſt his, which he 

affected to call the Imperial auxiliary army, with all the 

His progreſs. rigours of military execution. After a very little oppoſition 
from the court of Vienna, which ſeemed to be ſtunned by 
the boldneſs and rapidity of his meaſures, he inveſted Prague 
itſelf on the 2d of September, N. S. He found ſome diffi- 
culty of bringing up his heavy artillery, and met with ſome 
loſs from general Feſtititz, at Beraun, which he attempted 
to take. poſſeſſion of. His heavy cannon, however, being 
come up, Feſtititz was repulſed in his turn, and the ſiege of 
Prague was opened with inconceivable vigour. ' It was de- 
fended by general Harſch, witlr a garriſon of 13, ooo regular 
troops, but the ſeverities and cruelties that had been practiſed 
by the Auſtrian government upon the laſt retreat of the 
French from the place, had alienated. from her Hungarian 
SLES | | majeſty 


: * 


nn © 


* | 


forragings and excurſions... The fire of the Pruffian artillery, 
how and the mutinous diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 


ſoon obliged the commandant of the place to demand a 8 1 


tulation. He could have none, but by himſelf and the 


riſon ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of war. The 3 i 
therefore, recommenced with greater fury than ever; two 
attacks were formed on the weſt ſide of the Moldau, one 
of them commanded by the king in-perſon, and the other 
by general Truſches: a third attack was commanded on 
the eaſt ſide by marſhal Schwerin, and two practicable breaches = 


being made, the Pruſſtans prepared to give a general aſſault 


to the place, when the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves nr 'He 2 
ſoners of war. But in order to take in the whole operations Prague. 


of this campaign in Germany, it is now neceſſary to W 
the motions of prince Charles of Lorrain. 


All the preceding winter had been employed by the court Succeſſes of 


of Vienna, in making preparations for prince Charles to paſs . 1 


the Rhine, and by the French in preparing to defend it. 
This was a glorious and well - concerted ſcheme, and might 


have been ſucceſsful, had it not been for the irruption of the 
Pruſſians into Bohemia. Fifty thouſand French, — 


from Spires almoſt to Mentz, were commanded by marſh 


Coigni, and watched the Pruſſians motions 3 and an army of 


30,000 men was formed, under Belliſle, to cover the fron- 
tiers of Lorrain, in caſe that prince Charles ſhould, contrary 


to all expectation, be able to paſs the Rhine; and thoſe two 


armies were fo poſted; that they might otcafionally join to- 


gether, and likewiſe be aſſiſted by a body of 12,009 Bava- 


rians, under marſhal Seckendorff. who had taken poſſeſſion 


of Philipſburg, and were intrenched under the cannon of 
that Imperial fortification, with which the French kept a 


communication, by means of a bridge over the Rhine. 


This conduct of the Bavarians was interpreted by the Au- 
ſtrians as a breach of the emperor's neutrality, and reſented 
accordingly. The conduct of prince Charles, by the marches - 
and counter-marches that he took, not only harraſſed the 
French and Imperialiſts, but rendered it very doubtful to 
them, whether he really intended to paſs the Rhine, or 
to amuſe them till he could ſend a conſiderable body of his 
troops to the aſſiſtance of the allies in Flanders. Iu the 
mean time, count Daun, by a very maſterly operation, made 
* maſter of the ile of Heron, lying upon 's loge 

2 league 


jeſty the affeQions of many of the inhabitants. Gene- Ges. H. 
ral Bathiani at the ſame time Was encamped at Plaſs, with 1744. 
30,000 men, and greatly incommoded the Pruſſians in their — 
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Geo. II. a league above Openheim; and prince Charles, by a variety 


1744. of amuſing marches and operations, covered his true inten- 
tion ſo well, that the Bavarians were prevailed upon to 
quit their almoſt impregnable ſituation under the cannon of 
Philipſburg, and retire over the Rhine. This gave the Au- 
ſtrian general Nadaſti an opportunity of paſſing the Rhine in 
pontoons, at Schreck, the active baron Trenck, with his 
pandours, leading the way, and being followed by about 
4-000 Auſtrians. Upon intelligence of this, and underſtand- 
ing from Nadaſti, that a bridge would ſoon be finiſhed at 
Schreck, prince Charles ordered a large body of troops to 
advance from Neudorff and Strockſtadt, and theſe ſupported 
the workmen, employed by Nadaſti, upon the bridge, ſo 
The Aufiri- effectually, that the main body of the Auſtrians had paſſed 
ans paſs ovyer about the 2d of July. ©; Tags PS ob "ot ve org 0 
Baron Trenck, as he had been the firſt to paſs the river, 

was the firſt who improved the advantage, by attacking and 

routing a body of Bavarians, and plundering their tents, be- 

fore they had time to recover from their conſternation, - 

While prince Charles was thus happily effecting this amaz- 


ing paſſage of the Rhine at Schreck, he had intelligence from 


general Berenclau, that he had been able to paſs the ſame 
river with all his corps at Strockſtadt, near Weiſenau, and 
that his troops had attacked the French with ſo much fury, 
that they had abandoned the town of Openheim, and after 
loſing their magazines, were retreating, in the utmoſt diſ- 
order, to Worms. | Tt > mY 

By this time, general Nadafti, who had an advantageous: 
camp near Leirnerſheim, by orders of prince Charles, attack=- 
ed the important poſt of Lauterberg, which capitulated on 
the 5th of July; the garriſon marching out with military* 
honours, but under an engagement not to act for a year 


L 
ie 


_ againſt the queen of Hungary or her allies. The French 


— 


then attempted to ſeize the lines of erg A but were 
prevented by general Nadaſti, whom prince Charles diſpatch⸗ 


ed at the head of oO, ooo Auſtrians, and who took poſſeſſion 


They take of the place, with an immenſe booty. Prince Charles no 
Weiſſen- ſooner heard of this important N than he ſent a 
burg. reinforcement of 4, ooo men to 


threatened to be attacked in Weiſſenburg, by the main body 
of the French and Bavarian army, under marſhal Coigni 
and count Seckendorff. This was a deſperate attempt of 
the French general, but he had no other method of retriev- 
ing his communication with France, which, by the Auſtrians 
paſſing the Rhine, had been intirely cut off, Ds 5 
| 1 1 


adaſti, who was now 
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the place was attacked. bn 40000 French: and Bente Geo. EE 
and though Nadaſti, whoſe corps was now about 12,090, 1744. = 


7 made a moſt deſperate defence, the : confederates carried it. | 

15 But a junction being by this time effected between general 

1 Berenclau and prince Charles, notwithſtanding all the at- 1 

5 tempts of Montal, a French general, who had been diſpatc . 
ed with 20,000 men towards Worms, to prevent it, the _ » 


French and Bavarians found themſelves obliged to abandon. 
Weiſſenburg, and to retire towards Haguenau, in order to _ 
cover Alſace. In their march they were greatly harraſſed by 
Nadaſti, who had made a gallant retreat from Weiſſenburg, y 
and were obliged to intrench themſelves in the lines fk 3 
Haguenau, and other lines upon the Rhine, but to ſo much „ 
diſadvantage, that all the Lower Alſace was open to the inn 
curſions, of the Auſtrians, and king Staniflaus himſelf with ng 
his court were obliged to leave Lorrain. The Auſtrians, + 
upon this occaſion, made a moſt unmerciful uſe of their 
ſuperiority, by the contributions they exacted, and the ſeve- 
rities they inflicted, in revenge of what they and their fellow- 
ſubjects had ſuffered from the French in Germany. | 
Prince Charles, who had all this time his head-quarters 53 3 
in or near Lauterberg, about the 13th of July detached ä 
general Berenclau, with 6, ooo men, to — ort Louis, „ 
a ſmall fortreſs, lying on an iſland, in the Rhine, but one 
of the ſtrongeſt in Europe, and of infinite importance to e 
the French. The French attempted to reinforce the gar: 
riſon, but were defeated by the Auſtrians, and in this and | 
all the other bloody ſkirmiſhes, which had happened aſter 
the Auſtrians had paſſed the Rhine, no quarter was taken or 
received amongſt the common men on either ſide. At laſt, 
Fort Louis was entirely inveſted by Berenclau, but through _ 
the heavy rains that fell, and overflowings of the Rhine, he 
was obliged to abandon the ſiege, about the time when the 
affairs of the French and Bavarians were ſo deſperate, that. 
they were retiring under the cannon of Straſburg. Prince Danger of 
Charles, however, and his army ſtill continued to make oy 22 
great booty, and had formed a ſcheme of operations, which, rians. 5 
had it not been timely diſcovered to the French and Bavarian „ 
generals, muſt have infallibly ruined their army, by attack - mp 
ing them in their lines, behind the Motteir, but they were 
ſaved, by decampiog ſuddenly in the night, between the 28th 
and 29th of July, and retiring behind the Sar. They could 
not prevent, however, Prince Charles and the Auſtrian ge- 
nerals from making a vaſt progreſs in the country, which 
they continued to lay under contributions, and the _ 
; i mig e 


Dilatory 
conduct of 
the Dutch, 


who fend to this end, we have reſolved to ſend forthwith a miniſter o Wl ©* 


French vaſt advantages, by intimidating the Britiſh miniſtri 
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affairs taken a new turn, which makes it neceſſary now t6 6 
purſue the operations of the war in Flanders, that the militant | 
operations in Bohemia, Alſace, and the Low -Countri 
may terminate into one point of the reader's view," and 'that b 
he may be able to judge how far the operations in one the- i 
atre of war, influenced'thoſe on another. 
The courts of Verſailles, Vienna, Betlin, and Frankfort, : 

c 


their love to peace, while they were filling it with" al! 'the 
horrors of war. The indecifion of the Dutch gave the 


from ſeconding fo vigorouſly, as they ought to habe done, 
his majeſty's diſpoſitions, for ſupporting the common cauſt. 
Mr. Trevor, the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, laboured 1 
vain to remove this indeciſion, by preſenting methorials, ant 
holding conferences with the deputies of their High Migh- 
tineſſes; but he received only fair promiſes of what the 
would do, if their farther endeavours for peace Thould prov 
ineffectual. The Rtates-general themſelves could not be per- 
ſuaded, that thoſe delays brought death to the*common cauſe, . 
and that the French wanted only time to bring all the 1 
force they could in the Low Countries againſt their barrier, n 
They aſked from bis Britannic majeſty the liberty of em-. Wil © 
ploying, according to treaty, their good offices with the cout Wil 
of France, for ſuſpending its operations, till ſome expedient Wil = 
could be found out for bringing about a general peace, They 
offered immediately to fulfil the ſtipulations of the treaty of al 
1678, which Mr. Trevor, by order- of the king his maſter, 


Sg BR SH yn mu wm towd yd 


required of them to do; but, ſaid they, in their anſwer ot it. 


amiſs, that, before we explain ourſelves thereupon, we take 
the method pointed out by that ſane treaty, endeavouring by WI 2 
our offices, to bring about an equitable accommodation bes 
tween the parties at war, before we proceed farther, 'To Wl ©* 


negotiate = the court of France, whom we have already, named, awd e 
whom we will diſpatch without loſs of time, And as the of 
order and conſtitution of our government does not permit us he 
to come to a final reſolution, in an affair of this importance, ed 
witho.:t conſulting the Rates of the provinces, which com- hi 
poſe our republick, we will not delay a-moment to inform * 
them of the contents of your majeſty's letter, and to pre ys 
them to explain themſelves thereupon,” fn — 
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deputed to treat with bis moſt: Chriſtian maſeſty. By this 1 ³¹ꝗ 4 
time, the French army, which was to invade Flanders, W ʃ wo 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Liſle; and it was'knowng > 
that the French king intended to open the campaign in per- 
ſon, at the head of 120, 00 men, with a train of 'artitteryy = 
conſiſting of 160 pieces of battering cannon, 100 field. pieces; 
and a great number of mortars, of which, 40 threw bembe 

Ever ſince the death of cardinal Fleury, the French king 
had affected to take upon himſelf a great ſhare of 'buſineſs; 
He was far from being deſtitute of capacity, and had as 
much public virtue, as any prince born and educated/ihar- 1 
bitrary principles, can well be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. He was, „ 
at that time, in the vigour of manhood : he had an only OT: 
ſon, the dauphin, who was juſt fit to ny arms; his troops 
of late had received many diſgraces and more loſſes, which, 
by Noailles, his ſoundeſt general, was attributed to the want 
of military diſcipline amongſt them. Nothing could retrieve 1 
that ſo effeQually, as the-preſence of the king himſelf; and © © EE: 
juſt as he was ready to take the field, count Waſſenaer, tre 
Dutch ambaſſador, laid before him his credentials. © This 
miniſter had formerly been known perſonally to the French 
king, and had ſome credit with him, on account of his inſt- 
nuating manners. Lewis heard what he had to propoſe ji | 
general, but referred particulars to his, miniſters, telling him |} 
in the mean time, that finding his moderation had been e 
abuſed by the members of the ſtates: general, he was reſolved, — 
the more he had delayed to declare war, the leſs to ſuſpend | x q 
its operations,” EL EL 08 
It was the 1ſt of May when the French monatch arrived The French 
at his army, in the neighbourhood of Liſle, attended by hinelg at 
marſhal Noailles, as a perſon equally fit for the operations of the head of 
the cabinet, as of the camp. But the great general for the A army in 
executive part of war, that Lewis was now determined to 23 
employ, was count Saxe, natural ſon to the late king of Character of 
Poland, He has been ſeveral: times mentioned in the courſe gan- 
of this work, and in the ſubſequent part of his conduct, 2 
he fully anſwered all the expectations that Lewis had form- 

When it was publicly known that Lewis was arrived at The allies 
his army, the allies took the field. They ought to have fl 
conſiſted of 22,000 Britiſh, 16, 00 Hanoverians, 18,000 * 
Auſtrians, and 20,000 Dutch. But they were not only — 8 
weakly commanded, but divided amongſt themſelves, _ 
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Geo. II. deficient in their numbers. Wade, who had now an advange 


and com- commanded the Auſtrians, and who had now ſo great credit 


The French formed the ſiege of Menin, at the head of 40, ooo men, : 
take Menin, vhile count Saxe took poſt at Pont D'eſpierre. The place pri 
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age added to his other defects, commanded the Engliſh an 
Hanoverians. He had a hearty diſlike for Aremberg, ,who 


both with his Britannic and her Hungarian majeſtics, thay 


he was inveſted with the ſupreme command. Count Maus WW -. 
rice of Naſſau, deſcended from the family of Orange, com 4 
manded the Dutch; but though he had himſelf good inclis 
nations, he was fettered up by inſtructions from his princis 4 
pals, who were ſtill in hopes to ſucceed in the methods of 6 

mediation and negotiating. Lewis the X Vth continued 
with vaſt ſucceſs the new character he had aſſumed. He 
wanted to ſurprize the world by his talents for buſineſs t 
by applying to the affairs of the cabinet, with an aſſiduityy 1 
equal to that of any of his miniſters, and he now applied m e 
the ſame manner to the affairs of the field. He was ens f 
couraged in this by Saxe, whom he made a marſhal; of 1 
France, and his perſonal appearance at the head of hug © 
troops, undoubtedly had a prodigious eff. t 
The confederate generals, inſtead of acting with that ſpis a 
rit, which became the cauſe they were engaged in, ſpent * 
the time in immaterial debates about points of diſcipline. and d 
precedency. Aremberg, who had a great eſtate in the neighs p 
bourhood of the armies, was for ſparing it as much as poflis tl 
ble, and after giving his opinion in a council of: war, he p 
generally retired to his bottle, where he Was inacceſſible 0 74 
all but a few intimates. Wade, finding himſelf out · votes ta 

in all deliberations, ſpent his time in railing againſt his bro» 
ther-generals, in writing letters, and drawing up. remons th 
ſtrances, in juſtification of his own opinions; and prince pl 
Maurice had nothing to do, but to cultivate the inatiivity ſe] 
which ſprung from ſo much diflention” eo. M 
The French king, by means of the Dutch, whom he ſtill ſo 
pretended to careſs, had private intelligence of all that paſſed tic 
in the allied camp, and profited by it. On the 17th f th 
May, count Saxe met with no oppoſition in making himſelf ip 
maſter of Courtray, which, in former times, had withſtood Di 
conſiderable armies. He ſeized, at the ſame time, upon Harle- on 
berg and Warneton; and the French monarch, to demons Di 
ſtrate to Waſſenaer, the Dutch ambaſſador, that he was the 
fully in earneſt to carry the war intathe very vitals of the as 
republick, if ſhe did not abandon the cauſe of the allies = 
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was one of the maſter pieces of Vauban, the greateſt pr 11 
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have mae u gbd defence: The French king knew that it 174. 
would be given up; ber 06 furniſh me gar on wich fes 
., pretext of ſurrendering, he directed in perſon the attüehks, 
which were very furious, and on the 4th of June, (the wh 


ches being opened vn che 1ſt.) the place capitulated upon 


honourable terms, after coſting the beſiegers no more | 
40 men, tough the duke of Marlborough and'prince Bages 
acquired honour by talking it in — 8 ang wake 
about 3,500 men. 

During the ſiege of Menin, count'Clermorty at che head , 
of 40, ooo French, ãnveſted Ipres, which was defended by | 
the prince of HeſſesPhilipſtal, 'a man of honour: He had 
no more than 2,500- men to defend the place, which requir- 


ed at leaſt 8500 to defend it. The French fired upon it 


from 190 pieces of cannon; und 40 mortars, and the attacks 
were occaſionally directed by the king himſelf, On the gth 
of June, being the gth day aſter the trenches were opened, 
the French allaulted and tock a Horn- work, and three days 
after, they made thomſelves maſters of the covert-way, upon 
-which, they carried the lower town, ' after it had been aban- 
doned by all but a fe dfficers and ſoldiers, who were made 
priſoners. On the 15th, the place bein — no longer tenable, 
the garriſon capitulated upon Honourable terms, by being 
permitted to march out with 6 pieces ef eannon, 4 mortat- 
Pieces, and 100: waggons, each drawn by 4 horſes, and ob- 
taining advantageous terms for the inhabitants. | 
The conquett of Ipres, which coſt the French no more ö 
than 3, 600 men, and which was eſteemed one of the firongeſt | 
places in Flanders, was attended by their -pofſefling them- | 
ſelves of the 'Mount Caſſel, Baileul, Rouſſelaer, Poperingen, Moant | 
Warneton, Commines, and Warwie. The F rench had been rer and 
ſo long ſtrangers ro-66nqueſt, that their joy, upon this occa- in — 
ſion, was inimoderate. Fort Knoque was ſurrendered to 
them upon the 17th ef June, by its governor, baron deHlom- 
ſpech, who had under Wim 'a garriſon of +000 men, all | 
Dutch. Furnes, àfter u feeble reſiſtance, fell . and Furnos. 
on the 28th of the ſame menth, Deing ſurrendered 
Dutch governor, baron Sehwartzenderg. The French ini 
then ordeted the fortifications of Menin tobe demoliſhed, 
as a mark of his (contempt of the Dutch, who had done fo 


much to provoke, und o litile to bert him, and made a kind 


of a triumphal entry into Dunkirk. It is certain, that n 

prince was ever better ſerved than he was in this eam = HE 

The prince of Cistmem, '6 deſcendant of the great | 
Vol. BNET E | though 
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Geo. II. though an eccleſiaſtic, diſtinguiſned himſelf in the-poſtwif 
41744. - greatelt danger. The warſhal Saxe 1a fill at Contra g 
encamped with ſo much judgment, that he covered alf 

ſieges that were undertaken, and overawed the allles. The 
marſhal Noailles was equally uſeful in the council andthe 

French ar- field. One of the moſt formidable trains of ee 
_ for- ſeen, was. commanded and ditected by a regiment of 80 
sds. able men, moſt of them artiſts and engineers themſeſe, 
and the monarch, as it was the firſt campaign he had e 
undertaken in perſon, was extremely liberal to all his trod, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their courage or conduct. 
Inactivity of 1 he allied army, during all this amazing progreſs of Mt 
the allies, French, obſerved a ſhameful inactivity. Frequent count, 
of war were held, but nothing was: concluded upon, . 

ſoon as a meaſure had been propoſed: by one'party,- and . 

cepted of by another, the third pulled out of his pocket 
inſtructions from his principals not to act, and then ch 

whole fell to the ground. It is true, the Auſtrians amd 

Dutch fell very ſhort in their contingents, which gave Wade 

ſome colour for his inactivity. There likewiſe prevailed 
amon ſt the Engliſh troops a notion, that the Dutch won 

not act, which was increaſed, when they ſaw Waſlenag, 

the Dutch ambaſlador, continue to treat with the 'Freneh 

king, even while he was taking and demoliſhing the final 

towns of their barrier. Upon the French taking poſſeſſſon 

of Courtray, the whole allied army was ſtruck with conſti⸗ 

nation, and Wade detached: immediately three regiments 
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who rein- dragoons, and ſix companies of grenadiers, under lieutenant- 2 
force Ghent. geln tal Campbel, to ſecure Ghent, which was poorly'pr6- tc 
vided in a garriſon, and its magiſtrates ſuſpected to be under 

Aremberg's French influence. Aremberg's ſcheme was to aſſemble the ſa 
delign. army in the neighbourhood of Mons, in order to cover tt 
| Hainault, and to prevent the French from forming the ſept £ 
of Mons, which they threatened to do. Wade oppoſed thi h, 
ſcheme, which, he ſaid, was principally calculated for-pr6- p 


tecting Aremberg's own eſtate, which lay on the frontieh 0 
of that province; and ſtuck cloſe to the defence of Flandets, N 
as being the main object to be attacked by France, and de- J 
fended by Britain. But Aremberg's, credit was ſo great; tat 
the Britiſh troops, garriſoned in Ghent and Bruſſels, aſſem- t 
bled at Anderlicht, in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels, and 


| 2 - 7 don Al 
being there joined by the Hanoverians, their whole forte 0 

| not amount to half that of the French. 4/17 2p 1 
Allies en- On the igth of May, being the day after the detachment By _ 


Camp. was ſent to Ghent, the allied, army, encamped between Aſtbe | 
, | | 0 L v7 4 and 1 
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3 D f E NE HANDY tt 
and Aloft; and was there joined by four battalions; ten com: 
panics of grenadiers, and ſixteen ſquadtons of Datch, the 1944; _ 
whole not amounting to above 9000, though Aremberg, 
when he was in England, had undertaken to bring into the 
field 16, oO of his miſtreſs's troops a as for the remaihder f 
the 20, ooo Dutch, they were made uſe of in ſtrengthening 
the garriſons of Mons, Aeth, Charleroy, and other places on 
the frontiers; which were ſoon after taken by the French. 
By this time; count Saxe made a motion, which tended to RC. - 
ſurprize Oudenard:z upon which baron Couriere, an Auſtrian and allies. A 
general, was ſent to ſecure it with ſix companies of grena+ | | _ 2 
diers, and the regiments of Stirum and Ligne. On the iſt 
of June the allied army leſt their camp at Aſche, and on the 
4th they began to lay bridges over the Scheld at Gavre. It 
was here they were aſtoniſhed with the newes of the rapid 
conqueſts the French were making; and to prove how very | 
bad their intelligence was, though the capitulation of Menin Bad intelli> 
| was ſigned upon the 4th: of June, it was not known in their Fae of the 
camp that the place was taken till the 7th, though they were 
at the diſtance of no more than three leagues from the town, 
and though they were commanded by a native of the country. 
Upon the 22d the Britiſh general encamped his troops in one 
line along the Scheld, with their right lying between Virſte 
and the mill of Gavre, and the left from thence to Meyleg-- 
hem. The Hanoverians encamped ſeparately en the left of 
the Britiſh in one line, likewiſe ſtretching from Ermleghem ' + 
to Ename Abbey, where the Auſtrian encampment began 
and extended to Qudenard, as the Dutch did from Oudenard ** © 
to Melden. dt, i ha tos och act Guin be SM 

This was certainly a good diſpoſition for guarding the pafs 
ſage of the Scheld; and as the chief magazines lay at Ghent, 
the country furniſhed waggons for bringing in forrage. - This 
ſituation, however, was expenſwe to the empreſs queen and 
her ſubjects, and therefore diſagretable to Aremberg, who 
propoſed to march and make a diverſion in favour of prince Propoſal of 
Charles, or give the enemy battle. This propoſal was ob- Aremberg. 
jected to by general Wade and prince Maurice, and Wade 
reproached the Auſtrian general with the deficiencies of his Ws 
miſtreſs's contingent. It is thought, wich good reaſon, that 
the French policy failed them in mot falling upon the allied | 
army while they were ſo weak, inſtead of beſieging towns, 
which, had they beat the allies, muſt have fallen of courſe into 
their hands. The court of England was ſenſible al thisg. 3:5 38 
and did all in their power to it duce her Hungarian ma. 
jeſty, as well as the Dutch, to exert themſelves more effec- | 
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Geo H. tually. In order to'ſet them an example, four ir inrſonts vie 
' 1744. ſent over in the beginning of July, three of which yaa. 
to Ghent, and the fourth went into garriſon at Oſtend. H 
Regiments Dutch ſeemed at laſt to be touched with their danger, a 
— rouzed into ſome reſentment at their barrier being in àa mk 
ner broken down. Mr. Trevor, the Britiſh miniſter at f 
Hague, continued to ply them with ſtinging memorials 
bis maſter's name, and even went ſo far as to hint at u Ly 
fibility of an interruption of the harmony that ought to fuß- 
fiſt between the two powers, if they did not ſhew themſelves 
more punctual in performing their engagements. be by 
remonſtrances, however, were in vain, till their Hi 
tineſſes felt the French thundering at the gates her 
The Dutch public, and then they ſent eleven battallions and tw 
I ſquadrons immediately to join the allied army, and py gs. | 
| riſons to be drained of as many of the 20,000 formerly votel 
to aſſiſt the queen, as could be conveniently ſpare. 
While thoſe reinforcements were upon their march, the 
allied army made ſeveral removes and encampments that as 
immaterial to be mentioned here; but, at laſt, certain accbum 
arrived of prince Charles having paſſed the Rhine, and of the 
rapid progreſs he was making in Alſace. This event bring 
the reader to that point already mentioned, from which": 
will be enabled to connect together the widely extended oon 
rations of 'the war. 
The French For while prince Charles was making his progreſs i in Allach 
N in he heard of the irruption into Bohemia, and the taking 
" Prague by the king of Pruffia. The French armies at this 
time had abandoned the Sar, and had encamped under th 
cannon of Straſburg, one of the ſtrongeſt fortiſications in 
Europe, while the Auſtrians fortified themſelves ae Druſenhel, 
and repaired ſome bridges there, to keep up their communics 
tion with the emperor. But the news of the Pruſſian irruption 
deſtroyed all the proſpect prince Charles had of conquering 
Lorrain, and he ſoon found other and ftronger reafons'for 
which occa- deſiſting from his conqueſt, For no ſooner did the + 
_—y France hear of prince Charles's progreſs, than he reſol 
to go and 5 abandon all the advantages he had gained over the allies i 
head them. Flanders, and to march in perſon to the relief of Alſace at the | 
head of 40, 00 men, which he drew out of Flanders, lea 
ing marſhal Saxe with the remainder to cover the conqueſts he 
| had made. 
Motions of The retreat of the French king from F landen with ſo great 
the allies. 2 body of troops, and the junction of the Dutch, Britiſh, and 
Auſtrians with the-main army, left marſhal Saxe far infer 
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in number, and in goodneſs of troops,” to the allies, Not: Geo, II. 
withſlanding this, the allies made o efforts, or but fait ones, 17446 © 
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to attack the French general, who though he was now obli 

ed to keep on the "defenſive, yet A | 

| parties from behind the Lys to the very borders of tfie Sc = 

where they inſulted the allies; withowt one Britiſh or Ha- 

noverian party crofling' that river.” This ſhameleſs” in- 

activity confounded the court of England, which fent'expri 

upon expreſs to put life into their inanimated general. a, is 

produced ſeveral councils of war, in which Aremperg, who, 

was always averſe to the allied army continuing in F, Oy 8 

propoſed again to ſend off ' 20,000 men towards the M elle, 5 ha 

in order to give'a diverſion in favour of prince Charles, and 

with the remainder to face count” Suse. But this propofal, 

which was far from being an unlikely one to ſucceed, was 

rejected by the Britiſh, Dutch, and Hanoyeriay generals. | 
To fave ſome appearances, however, _ the 29th of a 1 

July, the quarter-maſters general of the allied army paſſec N. _ = 

the Scheld, and marked out'a camp, into which their whole 

| army marched by the 31ſt; and on the iſt of Auguſt” the 

6000 Dutch troops that were returning under general Smit- _ 

ſaert from England, joined the main army. Tt was now ima 

gined all over Europe, that the allies were determined to at- 

tack Saxe in his camp behind the Lys. But unfortunately FE 

they found that he was too ſtrongly intrenched; and thie quar- Their ope- | 

ter-maſters general having reconnoltred' the borders of the me of 

Lys, and-the neighbourhood of Tournay, reported the coun= 

try to be too cloſe and too much cut, for encamping, and fur- 

niſhing too little water. Upon this, the army took” the great 

road of Oadenard to Tournay, and encamped with its Tight 

about Kerkhove, its left towards Hillchin. On the 5th" of 

Auguſt a grand council of war was held, and an exact intel- 

ligence being now obtained of the poſition of Saxe's army, it Poſition of 

was found to be covered in the front by Courtray and be r. 

Lys, and the right and rear by the Heule, but that his camp 

was entirely open between Menin and Tpres. Upon this a re- 

folution was taken to attempt a paſſage between Lille and 

Menin, and to attack Saxe where his camp was open. In | 

conſequence of this reſolution, the whale army marched on The lbs 

the 6th of Auguſt by the left in three columns, one of the march to 

artillery and baggage, by the cauſeway of Tournay, and the ie. 

other two by roads made by pioneers, and encamped beyond | 

Pont-Eſpieres, with the head quarters at Chateau- la- Bie. 1 

Next day the generals of the allies had ſome reaſon for ſu n 

pecting that count Saxe had diſcovered the plan of their ope- : 
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but are 
without 
heavy ar- 


tillery, 


Wade preſſes I hough Wade was. ah and unenterprizing, yet he ad 


to fight 
Saxe, 


Other pro- 
poſals. 


Saxe rein- 
forces Liſle, - 


THE Hus TORY 
rations, for they were alarmed, with:.an.aggquat that counk 
Saxe had paſſed the Lys. Upon this all detached parties werg 
called in, and the army marched to Tourpay. in the ſame ob. 
der as the day before, An unlucky miſtake, however, haph 
Fa in this march, by the.;firſt column breaking into 


cond, by which the latter loſt half à day! 8 march; whit hy 
had Saxe with his army, as was reported, Ne 1 
have been of the moſt fatal conſequence. 

The right wing of the allies, marched by the ae 40 
Tournay towards Lifle on the $th in two columns, foll 
by. the artillery and baggage, and by midnignt arrived on 1 
borders of the Marque, while the left wing continued thei 
march directly over the Marque by Pont: bee and 
two days after the right paſſed the Marque likewiſ-. 1 

It is almoſt inconceiveable that ſo, fine, and numerous 30 
army as the allies now had, ſhould be defi- cient in bei 
artillery; the Britiſh train, which was what they principally 


truſted to, being ſuffered. all this time to lie at Oſtend. Not 


withſtanding this, it was now in their. power to have ruined 
the French army under Saxe, and, unprovided as they werg 
with heary artillery, to have taken. Liſle itſelf, where the gaz 

riſon was very weak, and a few red-hot: bullets thrown ing 
the town, would have made the iphaditanty hg it 8 

ſurrender. 12 
ſentiments of honour. and was aſhamed at the behaviouf 

the other generals. He, propoſed to follow the plan that had 
been agreed upon, that of crofling the Lys. and attacking 
Saxe ; but the Dutch declined, that, as being more than, * 
auxiliaries „they were. obliged to do. The 1 ;eges of Maub 

and Landrecy were. propoſed, but the propolal Was reje 

by the Dutch likewiſe; though it is certain that both 0 
important places were then. garriſoned by no more than twa 


| battalions. in each: They were now, however, in the ene 


mies country, which 88 to be all that ,Aremberg defiredy 
and ſome, contributions were ;levied.. Saxe himſelf was head 


afterwards to own, that he gave even Liſle up for loſt. He had 


drained | its ihn d to ren Bod his own army, 2 be FE 
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force the gar, eg he dere ee AI. 
able to throw themſelves! into the lage 


„Wade ſtill continued to preſs che ce cution of the :qriginad 

plan of attacking Saxe in his camp, and urged upon his bre 

ther generals their on agreement 10 it. Eut he found that 

be was tied up to obſerve the directions af Aremberg, he 

credit. at Vienna was greater than his: was at London. The ; 

army now, lay with the right at Feſſin, the centre at St. Motions of 
Ghin, the left at Frettin, and the head quarters: at Anſtaing n 5 
but the cavalry ſo diſaduantageouſſy encamped, that had not 
Saxe kept himſelf entirely upon the defenſive, he might have! 

ruined it. While the allied army: thus lay encamped in the 


enemies country, the generals made a moſt magnificent diſ- 


play of its ſtrength, by drawing. it out in order of battle. It 


conſiſted in the whole of 71 battalions; 114 ſquadrons;:6 free! 
companies, and 112 ſquadrons: of buſlars.»: Of theſe, 42 bats - 


talions and 29 ſquadrons were Hritiſh, 13 battalions atid gt 

ſquadrons were Hanoverians, g battalions and 10 ſquadrons 

were Auſtrians, and 28 baizalions: 2 teh 44 ſquadrons rene! | 

Dutch. ire ecoothot $003 H ne Þ; ; 
+: Tt; was with the, . indigwaricabahet the people Rage — 

land, from paſt to poſt; were diſappointed in their expefa-y; 

tions of hearing that ſomething af importance was under 

taken by ſo fine an army. But the whole month of Auguſt: 

was ſpent,” almoſt w thout fa: ſirmiſh in ſorraging and re- 

views. At laſt, a camp was marked out near Orchies, = 
to which the army never marcheddτπ vu D et OTE 
General Launy had been ſrem Anſtain withing2s. RE 

cavalry to guard the Schel and thescanak —— and his <A 

command was now reinſorced with detachment of en; 

but the whole being too inconſidenahle far:reoyeringfach;am 

extent of country,/.marſhaliSaxe ſeht'1al ſtrong body of krogp Motions. of 

under prince de Pons; which fateed a paſſage over the;canaly** TO 

and: penetrating into the country of>Waes, brought ff an im- 

menſe quantity of forage and contributions. Upon this the 

generals. of the allies were bbliged ita detatch 8 battalions; 54. 

ſquadrons, and pieces of canhoth iumder — 

the lieutenant- generals Chanclesand Smitzartπ 

general Sweep the country from xte — 

curſions. „ Sh FL] The > ox ws lite 1 W tt Teas g 6 

* he allies. rufe ü forged; 46 0 11 e det f raghbal 
ile for the conveniency af forage; and: tho Werne n 

pbſſeſſed of the town oft paves. rhe lay. rw) woken e 
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than entered 1744 r - 
the: 11th-of Auguſt, without any obſtruction from 3 


72 


Geo. IL 'the French, who in one night carried off e wi _ 
1 744*" 


The allies 


return to- 


waidus 


Gients 


Intolence of fi Ihave been put te hercampaign; but! inſtead of that, 


Arember a 
who mi 


an opporta- carouſing after dinner, thruſpahs letter under his pillow, ald 
forgor to _ it till n Having read it, inflead-oft 


| nity of de» 
feating 


Saxe. 


2 pieces, or F ee ofs | 


Aremberg, without any previous conſultation: with Wade, 


they admitted it was. But Wade ſtill thought — 
more might be done. Upon their returning towards ih 


march and ſituation, and had: laid à plan for attacking him 
to which) count Maurice, who was then at Fournay, agreed# 
Gan Wade's pride haue ſuffored- him to-haye;defoendeditaj 
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horſes about half a league from their camp andithay attaglts 
ed a guard that was marching tos relzeve that at Lanoi, 4% 


* een 


15 "Theſe and any: other 4 inſulta ohligwi a e 
to ſend out two detachments of 400 men each, commande 
by lieutenant-colonel Greenwood; and lerd Robert W 
diſlodge the enemies partiſans: from their haunts; but Pe 
were unable to come up with: any of them, At laſt 
trouble of bringing in forage grew ſo great, and the platt 
from whence. it was brought were, ſo diſtant, that vaſt num 
bers of their horſes fell into the enemy's hands, and the othens 
ſuffered ſo much, that it was reſolved to tepaſs the Marque 


The allies no ſooner: were decamped, than; the ground the 


had occupied was taken poſſeſſion of by the enemy. Oni 
29th the army marched to the camp at Frocorne, there 
guard, which was commanded by lieutenant general Inom 


major- general Onſlow, and brigadier general! Churchil, cons 


ſiſting of the grenadiers and Highlanders, broke the. bridges 
and took up the pontoons without any moleſtation fromthe 
enemy. But they made priſoners. 100 men, ho- wen 
poſted in a farm by lieutenant- general Hawley,” where the 
were to remain till farther orders, en never wee ſeny 
them. [7 9 

The. difſonkons ae eee N er 
now more public than ever. Cromftrom and the Dutch 


nerals were for immediate) marching bach to Ghent; an 


ſent baron Gemmingen to acquaint him, that the Auſtrian 
and Dutch troops were to march thither. Wade ſaid that 
returning to Ghent, was putting an end: tothe campaign 


Scheld; 'count Saxe advanced with uu, oo troops; to Pontidi 
Eſpieres, with an intention to attack the rear of the allies im 
their paſſage; and Wade had early, intelligence both ofohi 


erſonal interview with Aremberg, a glorious end: 


ſent a copy of his-intelligencs: to Aremberg, who having been 


marching 
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with the: 


pieces of: 


made for 
the g 


\Nothi 


tended to 


piequets to reinforce it; ut e apprehenſjon was groundleſs,” 2 
Mean while the Dutch e e to their firſt 
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geſign was diſcovered; aud he immediately drew e 
in fo much comfuſion cat 


of: the allies: bad- they manched on that day; 
them aff till night. \But:thecouncil. of war 
next morning, and the! ih r tg 
bridges over. the Aa lamp far - the _ 
ext morning, „ though it 

bon, Ache diſpoſitions Were 


did. not earty 

delayed the. attack till, 

time . wag. 2 in layin 

paſſage of 

was Sublickly known that Saxe was | 
attacking 20 the advanced 9220 ard beir ng ores of „ 

nadiers of ihe whole army, and * 

. — Bat no enemy appearin 

d'Eſpieres, "yo" 


troops too 
facing the Vie: It being Aj 


"o) 
8 


Label — ddangh 3 was et des U. 


halt . the be gave Saxe an intimati 


cannon; which: might 


army. 


lies 4 ? . 


remarkable 


have fullen into the hands 
for the French 


appened after di, an bes Nn 
poſſefſion -of- Deynſe, while 2 camp was marked out i | 
that the French W. nn 


Ay + 
that he leſt behind him twenty-five 


— 2 A council off wan Was held: Dur xg; this time 2 
ot quarter-maſter general of the Auſtrians and Dutch 
Wn with-Saxe's; grand gvard and routed. it, which 
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nick Deynſe, eneral Zaſtrow was ſent 3 4 


will- excuſs-the minateneſs; with Dutch and Auſtriun con 


—— the. tranſactions of this Phe tranſactions hererelated, 


with a, vigw, hn rg, of, officers, ſome . — 2 
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lan marched towards Ghent, and encamged between che 
Lys and the Scheld; It was the 15thiof before the ; 
Britiſh army croſſed the Lys in * links paſſe = "1 
through the town of Deynſe ; the ſecond; being cavalry, pull — 
on a bridge of pontons at Bachten 3 > 4 third,” 
at Deurlodʒ and à fourth, bein Yep artillery ys fo "pp * od 
paſſed through Ghent” to the ——— „ be e 
ther, about this time, geg er reg the Bri=" 
— ordered a+ LEY The = 
ru 5, the dragoons ry at.1 58 * 
Oudenard- F : 58 735 4 
The reader, jt isto beben bete her that ry erg tw ” _ 


paign,  ingloriaus as it: ugs, talen — wow egnar yet en 9 be? 3 — 24 
— deen related. But it is —4 and moſbok them ſrom the papers: RT” 
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dangerouſly of the table. He was attended by Alf bis mint ad a, 
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The French "Mig ap CPI 5 Sg 15 e 5 ri BB 

e. 1be Rh 1 1 he Halle Fans. ; OS: out of. Babes, w 

ebliſhed, in Bavaria—1 hs French; res lege and: take Fri. 

urg wit ho great: los Mar in Hitag. Hrench. forte * 

„ne entrenthments'of Villa Franca and Mons bun- Y 

= bey take Demont=—Battle' "of © Cn Ring of Naples: a 

110 22 Tt 
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Geo. II. A he af the fins the F ench king. 18 FRET to fly to the Tr 

174 — ele a his, dominions i in Allace, he ordered Belliſie 8 

do advance thither with 15,000 men from the Rhige; and A 

_ — the Ath of Auguſt, he entered Metz; the capital, of Lorraing 0 

Lets, ere he, had ordered. his troops, to,rendezyousy.And. 1 t 

where he he. was met by general Schmettau, on the part of hi Fruſſi 2 

— ma . jo concert the future operations, of the cabinet As : 

Hom Sch- — Enfield. ö The great deſign of Schmettau, was taz i 

mettu. per Wag the, French Kings, by alli means, to riſque a, patilgy - 

. with prince, Charles. before he ſhould repaſs the Rhine, and, ] 

ta conſent to the. forming of two, armies, one for reſtoring. the c 

bi „etre to his dominioge, and; the pther to advance. towards t 

* e to oblige that elector ANTS; more to agreę 40, neun, | 
Nags | [ tr 5821 A; 10 oF ANY 4. * 10 

wil! Motiogz af — the 20 of Auguſt, 15 — * Bellie 5 

the French joined; together, and, in a few. days after. the duke de ircourty, 

4 1h 8 commanded; a ſeparate. corps, arrived on the, frontiers 1 

45.400 — of, Alſace ;. and the two mareſchals.: being 5 joined hog ; 

_ 5 es, Who Sende the whole the French, had a maning i 

i” eft ſuperiority in the field." Prince C arles,” | „ Naz 1 

104 dſt, and other Auſtrian. generals, made a gallant de ence, 

bh r. durſt.ihe, three mareichals. attack-him, though, they ge | 

Wl Their great 5 he head of 116, 090 men, which gave them a. ſuperiotitq 

U | 8 of. -45,000 above the? Auſtrians; hut in the mean time an a 5 
1 | der che au- ident happened which, perhaps, greatly contributed to the 

14 nrians. caution of the French generals bo3glo1 926 al 

F The French *Phe French king had been little*Inared- to the - ves of 

king falls tire field, and had fought" to allevlite them by. aſütes | 


ſtryments ol Juxury ; and the bur of his j r on m——_ 


> 
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| | 78 
irk to Metz,; with the agretable proſpect: of affairs on we GS 11. 
ſide of Bohemia, had ſuch ameffeRtupon his ſpirits; chat O 1, 
hy gth of Auguſt he felt ſome ſymptoms: of :arteger,, which 
gcreaſed fo much, that an cher Ach his life e 3 
The queen and the royal Family immediately paſted to Metz, 
where thęyr arrived, on the 19tho juſt as he dead of his menu 
jeſt began to take a faxbutbble turn. 5 510. Buß 1 Dane 15d. a 
* nce Charles of Lorrain waited till the 234of: August, 47 4 
with hi; army dtaw n up in order:of battle, in hopes the French: - 5 
would attack him, which, to the amazement of all Europe, 
they did not. He then made the proper difpolitions for à be . 
retreat, . which he effected with very little dots. One of bis r — — 
advanced poſts, conſiſting of à company of gronadiers and! | 
2600'croats, under count Danny whoſe advancedpoſt-trowartls e! 
the enemy formed the rear-of the Auſtrian army as they 
marched towards the Rhine, was attacked +near the village 225 —— 
Selſenheim. But that general, who hasi:fimoe! given: ſach? 
amazing proofs of his military talents, ſoon: irecovered the 
diſorder, into which his trop Were throw by the fury: of 
the attack, and retreating in good order towards-: the main 
army, brought up the rear. in their paſſage per the Rhine: but repaſ 
and burned the bridges as he paſſed. This paſſage; effe ed „ | 
in the face of zu army Jo much ſuperior,” without los, and 
almoſt without danger, was judged to be a8 Inglorious to the duh 7 
French as the inactivity in Fla had been to the generals eee, 
of the allies. The Auſtrians chad enriched themſelres with tt 5 
the contributions they had made in Alſace and: Errain. T „ 
had cut in pieces upwards of gooo of the French and Bava- 
rians, without themſelves loſing above 1 500. * 
As to prince Charles, he purſued his march with Tae Ti 
ble expedition towards Dona wert, and cut-off the commu- 
nication, hetween the Imperial army under count Seckendorftf, 
and the Pruſſians in Bohemia, where they had behaved wich 
great rigoutr. To recount minutely all the operations of wat: 
in Bohemia, is not the intention of this hiſtory. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that after; the reduction of Prague, the king of 1A 
Pruſſia made himſelf. maſter, of Tabor, Budweis, and F raben-/find de 
berg with very little loſd and ſpon became maſter of all Be. bete. 
hemia to the; £55 yt the Moldau“, in? 2s 1 poſſeſſion of 
In the mean while the queenof:Hyngaryþ though, 25 uſus), . 
me was ſtunned at firſt with: the rapid progreſs uf her en 
receiving. ſeaſonably ſuppt of money from Britain, had 
great reſources. | The elector of Saxony, hy itmeans/ of hie King of po- 
. Britannig majeſty, renewed. all, bis engagements with her, and 8 | 
N them with, the greateſt honour, 5: but her * res el Hungary. 
| Ource 


n 
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huſband, upon an invitation from the ſtates. The diet W 1 v 
Loyalty of then ſitting, and her majeſty freely yielded every thing they 
bin. demanded, and particularly a farther indulgenes to tlie pc 
| ö teſt ants. The whole; nation mg more grew unanimous'itt 
her defence; and old count Palfy, the palatine of Hungary 

J. . I Ys. 

mag *cauſed the great red ftandard'ofithe kingdom to be bole 
as the ſignal for every man. in the nation who could beat 

arms, to take them up. Orders were immediately given for 
diſtributing arms amongſt the inhabitants, and a body of 


about 44,000 .men immediately took the field; while another 


body of 30, ooo held themſelves in readineſs as a reſerve; 
This amazing unanimity of a people fo divided amongſt them- 

ſelves, eſpecially: in point of religion, as the Hungarians 

are, could only be effected by the addreſs of Maria Thereſa, 

who ſeemed to poſſeſs one part of the character of Elizabeth 

of England, that of making every man about her a hero, 

We have, in this reſpect; a true picture of her character in 
aletter ſhe wrote to old Palfy, with a preſent of her ow 
horſe richly capariſoned, with a: gold hilted ſword ornas 
mented with diamonds, and a ring of conſiderable value, 

which letter may not be improperly inſerted here. A... 
Remarkable « Father P lfy, : | | "i 
| Inter of the | « I ſend you this horſe worthy of being mounted by none 
Pally, „but the moſt zealous of my faithful ſubje&ts-; receive at 
c the ſame time this ſword, to defend me againſt mine-ene- 

4 mies; and take this ring as a mark of my affection for 


% you. | 
| «© Maria Thereſa.” 

The Hungarian army being put in motion, the king of 

Poland, elector of Saxony, ordered 16,000 of his troops to 

take the field as auxiliaries to her Hungarian majeſty, with or- 

ders to march into Bohemia, and there to join with the Au- 

ftrians, whoſe army under prince Charles by this means 

The Proſ- amounted to about 90,000 men. The event was, the king of 
Gans fen Pruffia loſt poſt after poſt in Bohemia. He made, wn: - a 
tema, faint attempt to diſpute the paſſage of the Elbe, but with nd 
effect; the army after this continued in a retiring, if not a 
flying, poſture, and loſt upwards of 30, ooo men, with all their 

baggage, heavy artillery, and 2 which were ſtored 

with proviſions and plunder. His Pruflian majeſty's affairs 

being thus deſperate, he ordered his general Einfdale, the go- 


vernar of Prague, to nail up the cannon, and ſpoil the arms 
and the arſenal there, to throw the powder and W oF 
| like 
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Geo. II. ource lay in the affections of her faithful Hungarians, ts 
1744. which kingdom ſhe again repaired in perſon, attended by her 
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like flbres into the Modus; to ſpring two mines tit b U. Xx 
deſigned to blow up part of the Yottificitibns, and to evacu- 174 
ate che city with bis gurriſon, whieh cotiſiſted G rabeut 11506 


men. All this was performed as effectunlly as che ſhortneſs 
of the time could admit of, and the 'Pruffians continued their 


retreat with equal precipitation and loſs towards Sileſia. The * e 


ſeverity of the ſeaſon, it being then in the middle of Decem- 
bs ah ed to the miſeries of the Pruſſians, Wo were drag ed 

by * battalions, half dend, out of the ſnow, by the Bo: 

hemians and Auſtrian peafants, and aſter in Ber of their 

cloaths were left to periſh in the cold. In Bohemia 

was as ſuddenly evacuated, as it had been rapidly ene 


The reader, perhaps, may be ſurprized, that the greateſt ge. Cauſes of 
neral, and the wiſeſt politieian of his age, ſhould have Lin che ge 


compelled: to ſo diſaſtrous and ſo inglorious'a'tetreat, after the ;7 - 


prodigious and almoft bloodleſs advantages he hall gained, and — 


after making himſelf maſter of the moſt impregnable 
in Germany, The atiſwer is ſhort. He was deceived by Fa 
French: he thought, with great appearance of reaſon, that 
an army fo vaſtly ſuperior as theirs was to that of prince 
Charles, would not have fuffered him to repaſs the Rhine, 
without diſabling him, at leaſt, from going upon any other 
expedition, eſpecially upon one attended with the utmoſt fatigue 
and difficulty. He had been encouraged by the French to 
believe, that the elector of Sxxony would be perſuaded to join 
in the league of Frankfort. With this view he had prevail- 
ed with the'emperor to promiſe to make him a preſent of his 
nomination to a cardinals hat, which his Pruffian majeſty 


intended to have the glory of beſtowing upon the jeſuit Quirini, | 
confſeſſor to the — of Poland ; but his great dependence was 

upon Bruhl. This nobleman, without viſible merit, and Charatter | 
with iminernte extravagance in all the ſuxuries of life, had of count 


gained, over his maſter's affections, an afcendency ſcarcely to 
be paralleled in hiſtory. His magnificence in building, cloaths, 
equipages, furniture, and ſeraglios, greatly exceeded that of 
his ſovereign ; and his ores, conch was the only paſs-port 
to royal favour. His Pruſfian majeſty was ſo ſenſible of this, 
that he promiſed he ſhould be made a prince of the empire. 
But Bruhl, by daily experience, was convinced, that ſuch a 
r pe was dangerous as well as precarious, "and that the 

ritiſh ſubſidies — much readier ſupplies for his luxury, 


He therefore adviſed, or rather directed, his maſter to ſtick 
cloſe to his engagements with the queen of Hungary. There 
are certain ſtations of life to which a great mind may not be 
equal. His Pruſſian s difappointments, made him, 


perhapy 
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Geo. II. perhaps, deſpair too ſoon. He ordered Schmettau, who fill 
1744, continued about the French king, to make the moſt bitte 
— complaints againſt Noailles; but receiving very little ſati6 
faction, he even applied by letters to prince Charles, as thinks 
ing the treatment he had received from the French, juſtihed 
his entering upon an accommodation with the queen of Hun- 
gary; and he was the rather inclined to do this, as he had 

reaſon to believe that his uncle, the king of Great Britain 

would be far from being averſe to become a mediator between 
Haughtineſs them, But the inſatiable revenge of the queen of Hungary. 
— the queen was deaf to all propoſals. Exaſperated at prince Charles be- 
of Hungary. 17. oY 3 | 
ing obliged to leave the advantages, he had gained in Alface, 
ſhe now breathed nothing but.a full reſolution to break thro? 

the treaty of Breſlau, and retake Sileſia; nay, ſo indecent 

was ſhe in her reſentment, that prince Charles, while in pur: 

| ſuit of the Pruſſians, was obliged to ſend back unop-ned the 

letters directed to him by his Pruſſian majeſty's own hand. 

His Britan- This behaviour was far from being agreeable, to his Bris 
nic majcſy tannic majeſty, who, though he could not by the miniſtry of. 
Ale. the earl of Hyndford prevail with his nephew to lay aſide his 
expedition againſt Bohemia, treated him ſtill upon a friendly 

footing, and even offered his mediation; but ſo infatuated 
was the court © Vienna, that they refuſed to accept of it. It 
is hard to ſay now the campaign on the fide of Sileſia might 

| have ended, had not the extream rigor of the ſeaſon obliged 

both parties to retire into winter-quarters. But though the 

Manifeſtos ſword lay thus idle, the pen had full work. Her Hungarian 
of the queen majeſty publiſhed a manifeſto, which her officers carried along 
ef HuDg'y, with them into thoſe parts of Sileſia and the county of Glatz 
| which they, this winter, invaded ;, importing, that ſhe had been 
forced into the peace of Breſlau, and that his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty having, by oppreſſing the inhabitants, broken the terms 

of that peace, ſhe looked upon herſelf as entirely abſolved 
from the obſervance of that treaty. She then promiſed to 
the inhabitants of all the ceded countries a full redreſs of griev- 
ances, the reſtoration of their antient conſtitution; and after 
putting them in mind of the mild government of her anceſ- 
tors, promiſed them ample protection if they would revolt 
from the king of. Pruſha. | JT 
4 ar, Such a manifeſto, conſidering the ſituation of the two po- 
ing o : 43 ann ; 

Fruttia, tentates, might have been very prejudicial to the king of 
Pruſſia at this time, had not the inhabitants reflected upon 
the miſerable thraldom they had lived in under the houſe of 
Auſtria, and that, in fact, their circumſtances had been, in 
every reſpect, greatly bettered ſince they became ien 
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his Pruſſiam majeſty. He publiſhed a coumter- manifefto pon. Geo. II. 
thoſe principles. He put them in mind of the intolerable . x74.4. 


taxes they had paid —. the Auſtrian race, that all — 
produce was carried out of their country; and that the, 
were mortgaged to any prince, Who could advance moneß; » 91 15 
"and that their country had been often in danger of depopua- 
lation, by the ſeveritiès and bad faith the Auſtrian govern- 

ment had always practiſed in religious matters. In ſhort; he 

appealed fairly to their own experience, whether his govern 

ment had not, in all thoſe reſpects, been the reverſe of tlie 
Auftrian, promiſing protection and encouragement ta all WhO⁰ 

ſhould behave dutifully to him, and denouncing the ſevereſt : 
penalties upon thoſe ho {hould you with the e 
Vienna. 5 
This laſt nit ond the + the Pruffian: 4 n remon- 
vernment, had all the effect expected; for the king remained _ trance tothe 
in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all his acquiſitions; and in the ha, phe 
mean time, his Pruſſian majeſty renewed his applications and 
remonſtrances to the king of Poland, accuſing him of hau- 

ing rendered himſelf the enemy of Pruſka, but inſinuating 

that he was ſtill ready to come to an accommodation with © 
him. His. poliſh majeſty, who was at Grodno, when he 

received this declaration from the king of Pruſſia, pub-. — 
liſhed an anſwer, in which he recriminated upon his Pruſſian — 
majeſty, and fairly bid him defiance. This anſwer had ſo 

great an effect upon his Pruſſian , that he ſeems neuer 

to have forgotten or forgiven it. 

Notwithſtanding all the diſtreſſes of the Pruſſian mnanh The empe- 
at this time, he behaved with great honour towards the 197 1*-cfts- 
emperor, whom he adviſed: to act with more ſpirit than he bis heredi. 
had hitherto done towards the petty princes of Germany, tary domini- 
and to let them feel that he was the head of the empire, 2 
Seckendorff having received a large reinforcement of French 
troops, and likewiſe ſome Heſhans and Palatines, entered 
Bavaria, at the head of -thirty-ſix thouſand men, and forced 
Berenclau, who commanded there for the Auſtrians, to aban- 
don that electorate. Donawert fell into the hands of the 
-Imperialiſts, and the emperor once more recovered poſſeſſion 
of his capital; and in a ſhort time obliged the Auſtrians to 
evacuate all his dominions, excepting Ingolſtadt, Branau, and 
Schardingen. The two. latter they were ſoon forced to 
abandon, in order to reinforce the gatriſon of. r guihi n 
was threatened with a: ſiege by his: dr 2 ee | 
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Geo. II. It muſt be acknowledged, that the emperor acteſl it a t 

1274 much moderation in his good fortune, as he had behaved b 

with patience in his adverſity. He rejected all the propoſals * 

His mode- which the French made him for invading Hanover, and 5 

rate con- ſhewed the ſtr diſpoſitions to cultivate a good under. 8 

1 ſtanding with his Britannic majeſty, who had e h 

him with great reſpect, and as the head of the empire. 1 

was by his means that even the queen of Hungary, unrelem- 1 

ing as ſhe was, was ſo much foftened, as to deelare, after _ 

his laſt return to Munich, that, let chelevent of war be what tt 

it would, ſhe was reſolved not to diſturb the Imperial family Ns 

during its reſidence in that capital, and that ſhe would ſpate 20 

all the places adjacent to it, as much as the rules of war would a 

He is again permit her. This declaration was the more extraordinaty * 

28 from her, as it was made at a time, when Berenclau, having jor 

| 1 received great reinforcements, had, in the dead of winter, WI 

returned into the Upper Palatinate, where he made himfelf 8 

maſter of a great number of places, and ſeemed * 80 ah 

| threaten Munich itfelf. th 

The pro. The French king being now entirely recovered from his th 
or * illneſs, ordered his generals to march into the Auſtrian. domi- 

| Lain the nions in Swabia, with 80,000 men, and the chevalier Bellidle, 117 

Auſtrians. brother of the duke of that name, took poſſeſſion of a great at 


number of places there, in the name of his Imperial majelty, pri 

They beſiege and at laſt the French laid ſiege to Friburg, the bulwark of the 

Friburg. the interior Auſtria, which was inveſted by marſhal Coi We the 
on the zoth of October. This ſiege was by far the 

memorable of any that had happened during the war, and on pre 

account of the ftrength of the place, it was reckoned by his 

able engineers to be an impracticable attempt. But no phce due 

was impregnable to the train of -artillery, which the French this 

brought before it, conſiſting of no leſs than 180 pieces of 

Cannon, / 82 mortars, 42, ooo bombs, and every thing elſe in tha 


proportion, beſides 18,000 peaſants, who were em ployed in 90 
22 the courſe of the river Treiflau. The Broveh kin No 
Notwithſtanding the opinion of his phyſicians was againſt 1 


"repaired in perſon to the ſiege, and it was owing tb his pre- this 

Fence only, that his troops ſurmounted the difficulties of the Phil 
undertaking. The place was defended by general Damnita, Cor 

but the French king had here the good fortune to take into his view 

Riſe of ſervice, as lieutenant-general, as great a genius in the art of bees 
_ beſieging fortifications, as any that modern times have pro- be 
che French duced. This was the famous count Louendahl, to whoſe ſtill 
terrice. intrepidity and ſkill, the taking of the place was owing. MW 5:4 
Damnitz, whoſe garriſon was n from goco veteran tte 

troops, v 
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OF ENG E AN ˖ 4 
troops, to leſs than half the number, on the 6th of Novem- Geo. II. 
ber was obliged to capitulate for the city, and had liberty 0 1744. 
retire to the caſtles, the governors of which were to have 
2 reaſonable time for knowing the ſentiments of her Hun- 
garian majeſty, whether they ould .capitulate likewiſe, or 
hold out. The anſwer was for the latter, and a freſh ſiege 
was begun, which continued to the 28th of November, when 
the garriſon was obliged to-ſurrender themſelves priſomers of Frivure , 
war. It is certain, that this ſiege gave a great idea both of nt 10m. 
the power and the valour of the French, who loſt at it up- T” 
wards of 18,000 men. They found in the city and forts 
200 braſs and 100 iron cannon, 70 field-pieces, 200 mor- | 
tars, and all other military ſtores in proportion. In the 4 
mean while, count Clermont and the chevalier Belliſle carried = 
on their conqueſts againſt the queen of Hungary ſo far in 1 
the Briſgau and Swabia, that the latter took Conſtance, a "og 
city in the neighbourhood of the Swiſs Cantons, who were | 
alarmed ; but count Clermont was repulſed by the valour of 
the inhabitants of Bregentz, a little territory, dependent upon 
the houſe of Auſtria. | N 1p 
The fate of the war was now changed. The French 
king ordered Maillebois to march towards the Lower Rhine, 
at the head of 40,0co men, upon pretext of protecting the 
princes of the league of Frankfort, from the reſentment of 
the court of Vienna; but his march was ſo ruinous and bur- 
thenſome, even to the ſtates of the empire, that they re- 
monſtrated againſt it, and called upon the emperor for his 
protection. Notwithſtanding this, Maillebois proceeded on 
his march in the moſt tyrannical and oppreſſive manner. 
Such in Germany and the Low Countries, was the end of 
this devouring war for this year. * 4 
The war in Italy was the great object of the Spaniſh, as Progreſs of 
that in Germany was of the French, court. The prodigious — 255 
. 0... Yo 
power of France never was more diſplayed than at this time. 
Notwithſtanding the immenſe number of men ſhe had loſt 
in Germany, and the great armies ſhe ſtill had there, ſhe was 
this year in a condition to fend to the aſſiſtance of don 
Philip 20,000 men, under the command of the princg of 
Conti, a young hero, who ſermed to emulate all the military 
virtues of his anceſtor, the great Conde. Don Philip bad 
been reinforced from Spain with 20,000 men beſides, ſo that 
he was now at the head of about 60 000 troops ; having 
ſtill the marquis de la Minas to command under him. Their 
firſt operation was to paſs the Var, a river deſcending from 
the Alps, and emptying itſelf below Nice, into the ſea of 
Vol. XXI. 2 F _ - Genoa, 
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Ceo. II. Genoa. At firſt they met with an inconſiderable refſtancey 


1744. their deſign being to penetrate into Piedmont, on the ſide of 


State of the The king of Sardinia continued to receive the Britiſh ſub» 
558 0? fidy, and to be faithful to the houſe of Auſtria, which had 
ceded to him all the territories and places ſtipulated to him 


unſurmountable, but to the moſt determined courage. We” 


See treaty 


ef Worms, by the treaty of Worms; and all acceſs into Piedmont way 


* xx. p. ſecured, not only by the ſtrongeſt works of art and nature, 
bf but by an army of 30,000 men, which he commanded in 
perſon. He was, however, at this time, under ſome embar- 
raſſments. The event of the fight between the Britiſh and 
combined ſquadrons oft Toulon, had obliged the former to 
repair to Portmahon to refit, ſo that the ſeas being leſs 
ſtrictly guarded than before, his enemies in Italy had re- 
ceived great ſupplies. The queen of Hungary's ambaſſador 
at Rome, the biſhop of Gurk, encouraged her to attempt 
the conqueſt of Naples and Sicily, as the only means of in- 
demnifying herſelf for the ſacrifices ſhe. had made by the 
treaty of Worms; and ſhe had actually declared war againſt 
that prince, who, on his fide, received the Spaniſh army, 
under Gages, into his dominions, and having thrown off his 
neutrality, openly took part with his father, while the Geno- 
eſe ſeemed diſpoſed to oppoſe the execution of the treaty of 
Worms to the laſt extremity. ; 
The French The entrenchments of Villa Franca, and thoſe of Mon- 
force the talban, were to be forced, before the French and Spaniards 


_ entrench- could proceed. The precipices, the defiles, and the dangers, 


ente of through which they had to paſs, before they could ſucceed in 


Villa Franca 


and Montal- the attack, are not to be deſcribed, being a ſpecies of forti- 
tan. fications, differing from all others; for here art and nature 
ſeemed to vie in making each other impregnable. Every 

rock was formed into a fortreſs ; the whole being guarded by, 

and yet almoſt inacceſſible to, cannon, and to be ſurmounted 

only by perſonal activity, ſupported by determined reſolution. 

The young princes commanded an army fit for the enter- 

prize. I hough the king of Sardinia had neglected no pre- 

caution to oppoſe them, and though he had in his army ſeve- 

ral Engliſh gunners, who, on this occaſion, did him excel- 

lent ſervice, yet the confederates made themſelves maſters of 

the Piedmonteſe batteries, which flanked the paſſage of Villa 

Franca, though the rampart was above the height of two 

bundred fathoms from the level, and defended by 5000 

troops. The confederates then proceeded from rock to rock, 

and fought a battle on the top of each. The +” 

| OS | made 


Nice; but they ſoon found obſtacles, that would have been 
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made a noble reſiſtance, but prudent deſpair gave victory to Geo. II. 
the confederates; for, when once the attack was begun, amidſt. 1744. 
thoſe labyrinths of death, it was ſafer to puſh forward, than — 
to retire. The attack of the entrenchments at Villa Franca 
coſt the confederates 5,5co men; of the Piedmonteſe near 
20c0 were killed, and about.1500 were taken priſoners, ac- 
cording to the French accounts, which pretend, that 130 of 
thoſe priſoners were officers.. Amongſt them was the marquis 
De Suze, natural brother to his Sardinian majeſty, who com- 
manded the troops that defended the entrenchments. The 
entrenchments of Montalban followed the fate of thoſe of April rath, 
Villa Franca in three days after. The remains of the gar- 
riſons retreated to. the main body of the army, under the 
king of Sardinia, or threw themſelves on board the Engliſh 
ſhips of war, that were by this time lying off Villa Franca, 
for Oneglia, which they did not -reach till the 2cth of 
April. | : 
"The confederates may literally be faid to have conquered. 
only rocks, but thoſe rocks were the ramparts of his Sardi- 
nian majeſty's dominions. He thought the event was ſcarcely 
poſſible, till he ſaw the Spaniſh colours flying on the en- 
trenchments of Villa Franca. He had been promiſed a rein- 


- forcement of 8050 Auſtrians, but he knew the non-perform- 


ing engagements of that court too well to depend upon them. 
He received ſome aſſurance by the return of the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron from Minorca, but he faw, that ſhould he in the mean 
time hazard an engagement, and be defeated, he muſt be 
without reſources, and his crown would be in the moſt im- 
mediate danger. To preſerve that, he abandoned to the 
confederates the territory of Nice, and retired towards Coni. 
The confederate army then ſeparated, Ihe main body re- 
mained at Villa Franca and Montalban, and other places in 
the county of Nice; while a detachment of ten thouſand Leg © ron 
Spaniards were ſent by land, under the duke de Arcos, to monteſe, 
attack the Piedmonteſe, who had eſcaped to Oneglia, Theſe 

were under the command of general Sinzan, who fortified 

himſelf to ſuch advantage at Gareſſio, that the Spaniards 

durſt not attack him. 18 2 7 | 

The duke d' Arcos then received orders to penetrate 20 confe. 
through the territories of Genoa into the Milaneſe. This jeruſea a 
meaſure, if executed, might have been of the molt fatal paſſage 
conſequence to the affairs of his Sardiman and her Hunga- — he 
rian majeſty, for d' Arcos was to have been followed by eee 6Oh | 
all the confederate army. But the Eritiſh admiral declared 
in the name of his maſter, to the ſenate of Genoa, © that 
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if they ſuffered the confederate army to paſs throug h their 
territories, he would immediately begin hoſtilities apajnd the 


republic and her ſubjects.” This declaration had fuch' ai 
effect upon the Genoeſe, who were as yet in no condition to 
act, that with ſome difficulty they prevailed upon. the conſe- 
derate generals to deſiſt from their enterprize. 

It won appeared, how wiſely the king of Sardinia had 


taken his meaſures, The confederate army, though they had 


fought no pitched battle, was, upon a muſter, found to have 


loſt twelve thouſand of their beſt troops ſince they paſſed the | 
Var. With the remainder, the prince of Conti thought they 


were too weak to proceed by tlie way of Villa Franca, throug 
roads, where the ſoldiers muſt drag along the artillery, and 


which, ſhelving along the ſea-ſhore, expoſed them to the fire 


of the Engliſh ſhips, not to mention the almoſt impoſſibili 
of being ſubſiſted in ſo barren and ruined a country. 11 
therefore propoſed to recall the Spaniſh troops from neglia, 
and to return with the whole army to Dauphinéꝭ, and from 
thence to penetrate into Piedmont by Demont. I his pro- 
poſal was agreed to; but the Spaniards, in their return from 
Oneglia, were fo opportunely attacked amidſt the mountains 
by general Sinzan in their rear, and by 5000 Piedmonteſe in 
their front, that they loſt upwards of 4coo, killed or taken 
priſoners, and the reſt, with difficulty, eſcaped to their main 
army. 

The king of Sardinia, who lay all this while Ampel near 
Coni, had "foreſeen the deſign of the confederates, and had 
the precaution to fortify every paſs, by which they were to 
march, ſo as that they muſt diſpute every inch they gained. 
Notbing, however, could daunt the intrepidity of the confe- 
derates. It was the 19th of July, before they penetrated by 
the ſide of Briancon, towards the valley of Suza, as far as 
Chatteau Dauphin, and that through infinite difficulties 
The precautions taken by his Sardinian majeſty, who was 
there in perſon, were ſuch, that it has been confidently affirm 
cd, the confederates would not have attempted to proceed, 
bad they not been encouraged by treachery in his Sardinian 
majeſty's councils and armies ; and this charge is fixed upon 
the count de Courbon, a kind of an exile from France, but 
then a general officer under the king of Sardinia, Whatever 
may be in this charge, it is certain that the efforts made 
againſt what are called the barricades, which the king of 


Y Sardinia and the Piedmonteſe had ever looked upon as im- 


pregnable, can hardly be credited. A particular deſcription 


of all the attacks is — to this hiſtory. Some of: the 


French, 
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In ſhort, the confederates carried every attack, but with the with great 


| paſs, of about three fathoms, between two prodigious high 


the Piedmonteſe, that impregnable as it was thought, it was 
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French, who were the moſt active, led by the hailif de Geo, II. 
Givri, mounted a rock, which was defended by artillery, 1744. 
and 2c00 Piedmonteſe, and many of them paſled.even.thraugh ——— 
the embraſures of the cannon, as they recoiled. They hg 
no great guns; their loſs was great, but all the Piedmontele, + 
who were upon the rock, to the number of 2000, were put 

to the ſword, in fight of the king of Sardinia, who looked 

upon this rock as his greateſt ſecurity, and who was-preſent 

with his army, without being able to prevent its being taken. 


near 4000 men, killed or wounded. The barricades was a 


mountains, defended by a river, behind which:was a poſt, with 
three intrenchments, and a covert- way; this was the laſt 
paſlage that was forced, and ſuch was the-conſternation af 


earried by the French and Spaniards with very little loſs, 
After thoſe paſſes were loſt, the king of Sardinia thought 
of defending Turin, and drew off his troops and aitifery 
from the frontiers. The confederates, on the other hand, 
after ſinging Te Deum, laid ſiege to the cattle of Dempny, 
upon which the king of Sardinia had expended immenſe 
ſums, to make it the. ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe. But its 
works were not, at this time, fully completed. It ſtood at the 
bottom of the mountains, in the valley of Stura, upon a 
rock, and had a good garriſon. It was, however, taken by and take 
the confederates, after a ſhort fiege, together with the gar- Demont, 
riſon, and all its artillery and magazines, which were very 
conſiderable. The king of Sardinia was almoſt diſmayed by 
this freſh loſs. He ated, however, with great prudence and 
preſence of mind; the Auſtrian reinforcements were not yet 
come up, and reſolving to ſave his army for the defence of 
his capital, he retired to Saluzzo, ſeventeen miles to the 
ſouth of Turin. Inftead of following him, the confederates They befiege 
formed the ſiege of Coni, a town and caſtle, which, in the C 
_ 1691, had been ineffectually beſieged by a marthal of 
rance, at the head of 40,000 men. This ſiege gave a'fea- 
ſonable reſpite to his Sardinian majeſty. By his detachments 
he ſtreightened the quarters of the confederates, and cut 
off their convoys, and he was now reinforced by the Auſtri - Sept. 35th. 
ans under general Pallavicini, which, with other reinforce- 
ments, made his army about 36,000 ftrong, ſo that in num- 
bers he was now ſuperior to the confederates. Fer 
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ſignal proofs of his conduct and intrepidity; but though ſupe· 


won by the 
French 
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On the 24th of September, his Sardinian majeſty attacked 


the French and Spaniards, in order to raiſe the ſiege of Con 
CountLeutrum, the commandant of the place, when ſummons 
ed to ſurrender, anſwered, that he would conſider of that next 
year. 'The fortune of the French and Spaniards once more 
prevailed. His Sardinian majeſty that day gave the moſt 


rior to the Bourbonites in numbers upon the whole, his 
valry was inferior both in goodneſs and numbers. About 
at night, finding the prince of Conti, who performed all 4 


duties of a hero, a general, and a ſoldier, had the better of the 


field, he commanded a retreat to be ſounded, and the Bou 
bonites ſuffered bim to draw off his army in good order to- 
wards the plain of Muraſſo. His loſs, upon this occaſion, 
was about 50co, killed and wounded, and that of the Spa- 
niards about 3000; the loſs fell heavy amongſt the offic 
of the latter, and the prince of Conti expoſed himſelf 
much, that he received two or three wounds, and had two 
horſes killed under him, 

All Europe, and the French amongſt the firſt, m 


the judgment of his Sardinian majeſty in venturing this bat- 


tle, which he loſt only by the newneſs and inexperience of 


his troops, who were not equal to thoſe of his enemies, 


Had he been victorious, the French and Spaniards muſt have 
been entirely deſtroyed. As it was, they were weakened, 
and the town continued to make an excellent defence. oh 
remained, however, near the beſiegers, who found they did 
not advance in their works, though they were joined by a 
reinforcement of 8005 men, under the marquis de Mirepoix. 
A reinforcement of 1200 men were by this time throw into 
the place, while the beſiegers made prodigious efforts to 
carry it; but a general ſickneſs, occaſioned by the rainy ſea- 
ſons, and the unwholeſomneſs of their ſituation, began now to 


"reign amongſt them; and after, various deliberations, and re- 


but they are 


obliged to 
raiſe the 


ſiege. 


peated efforts, to ſtorm the place, they were obliged to aban- 
don the ſiege, though with great reluftance, after loſing 
6000 men before it, befides the loſs they ſuſtained in the 
battle. The beſiegers, in their retreat, deſtroyed the ſtrong 
caſtle of Demont, but loſt a great number of men wy the 
detachments ſent out to harraſs their rear. 

Never was there a campaign, in which ſo much glory was 


acquired, ſo much blood ſhed, and ſo little profit followed, as 


this was. For, after all their ſucceſſes, the French and Spa- 
niards had not been able to acquire one bit of territory; aud 
even the caſtle of Demont, upon a ſurvey, was found to be 


repair- 
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repairable, The conduct of the prince of Conti was uni- Geo. II · 
verſally applauded, but the marquis de la Minas was recalled 1744. 
to Spain, diſgraced, and ſent into exile, to keep company 
with the duke de Montemar. „ ee; I. 
Prince Lobkowitz continued to command in Italy againſt diſgracrd. 
the Spaniards and Neapolitans under count Gages, who had te of the 
not above 10,000 men when his Sicilian majeſty declared his ar between 
neutrality to be at an end. The queen of Hungary, as the queen of 
has been already hinted, owed this declaration to her uſual Hungary 
violence. She had even cauſed manifeftos, of the ſame na- kings of 
ture with thoſe ſhe diſperſed againſt the king of Pruſſia in Spain and 
Sileſia, to be thrown into Abruzzo, and other places of his Naples, 
Sicilian majeſty's dominions, exciting the inhabitants to rebel; 
but they met with the ſame reception, and for the fame rea- 
ſon. She ordered prince Lobkowitz, however, at all events 
to advance againſt the Neapolitan territories, in hopes of an 
inſurrection in her favour. Upon this, his Sicilian majeſty, 
after declaring, that the troops under count Gages had been 
given him by his father, ordered 25,c00 of his own troops, 
under the duke de Vienville, to join them, and after ſending 
his queen and family to Gaeta, he ſet out to command them 


in chief himſelf. 8 


Though this ſtep was contrary to the neutrality he had the latter of 
concluded, yet the Britiſh miniſtry in their hearts did n his 
blame him for what he did, becauſe it was plain, from the neutrality, 
proceedings of the queen of Hungary, that ſhe was, in fact, and joins the 
the aggreſſor. He publiſhed a manifeſto to this purpoſe, cal- FR 
culated chiefly to juſtify himſelf with the Engliſh miniſtry. 
He there ſaid, that though he had violated all the ties of na- 
ture, duty, and gratitude, in concluding a neutrality: with his 
Britannic majeſty, yet neither the courts of London nor 
Vienna had put the value upon his. moderation, which it de- 
ſerved. Upon this ſudden turn of affairs, Lobkowitz, who 
the campaign before had got great advantages over the Spa- 
niards, ſent to Vienna for farther orders, which were, that he 
ſhould directly penetrate through the pope's territories into 
Naples, not doubting, that when he came to the confines of 
that kingdom. an univerſal inſurrection would happen in fa- | 
vour of the houſe of Auſtria, He accordingly advanced May 15th. 
with his army to Civita Caſtellana, within 25 miles of Rome, Bonamici's | 
while the confederate army, under the king of Naples, took — 
poſt near Velitri, in the Campagna de Roma, 20 miles eaſt r in lady. 
of Rome, and the out- guards of both armies daily ſkirmiſhed | 
with one another. By this time, count Brown, a general of 
the Auſtrians, had, at the head of a ſeparate detachment, 
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Geo. II. made an irruption into Abruzzo, by croſſing the river Front, 
1744 It was thought, that had Lobkowitz directed his march tas | 
wards Naples through Abruzzo, he would have ſucceeded 
better than he did. Moſt of his officers were of that opis 
nion, and his. rejecting it, together with his haughty beha« 
] viour, produced a kind of a mutiny in the council of war 
- Lobkowitz, however, being ſupported by the biſhop of Gurek, 
who aſſiſted at the councils of war, and had great credit with 
her Hungarian majeſty, followed his own courſe ; and aftey 
ſome days was re-joined by Brown, who had the greateſt re, 
putation, and deſerved it the beſt of any general in the Aus 
ſttian army. Lobkowitz had always affected to treat the 
Neapolitans with infinite diſdain of their warlike abilities, 
and had even been incautious enough to talk of ſharing the 
eltates of the Spaniſh faction at Naples amongſt his generals, 
Commodore Long, with a ſquadron of Britiſh ſhips, which 
lay at the mouth of the Tyber, favoured all his operations, 
and not only kept the ſea open for him, but prevented, his 
enemies from receiving any ſupplies that way, which had in- 
creaſed his confidence of ſucceſs. 12 170 m_—— 
Conduct of But the king of Naples, and the duke of Modena, who 
Lobkowitze was along with him, truſting the chief management of the 
war to Gages, Lobkowitz began to act with more caution, 
for he had, by his too great ſecurity and contempt of the. 
enemy, brought his army into very great 1nconveniencieqs 
The count de Gages gained an eminence, from which, had he 
been ſupported properly by the Neapolitans, he might. have 
ruined the Auſtrian army. But in the mean while, Lobko- 
Bonamici, witz, to re-eftabliſh his character, formed the plan of an 
attack upon the head quarters of his Neapolitan majeſty at 
Velitri, the execution of which he committed to count Brown, 
who, notwithſtanding he diſapproved. of it at firſt, undertook. 
it. Lobkowitz, in order to render it ſucceſsful, made ſeve- 
ral artful) movements, as if his intentions had been either 
to take ſhelter in Rome, or to cover a ſupply of proviſions 
from the Britiſh fleet. The king of Naples, who underſtood 
that Lobkowitz but a few days before had paid a viſit to the 
pope, by whom he had been highly careſſed, ſent a meſſage 
to his holineſs, to acquaint him, that if he ſheltered the 
He attacks Auſtrians, he ſhould be obliged to bombard Rome. But in 
Velitti. the mean time, Brown conducted his attenipt with ſo much 
Narrow art and courage, that he broke into Velitri, and had it not 
—___— been for the alarm given by the French ambaſſador, he muſt 
clp and the have ſurprized both the King of Naples and the duke of 


duke of Mo- Modena in their beds. His Neapolitan majeſty, however, 
dena. | | | eſcaped 
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eſcaped by a back way, and mounting on horſeback, uad the Gev. II. 
good fortune to join his army, which lay — round 1 . 
the town. Count Gages was at that time 
of the camp, but receiving intelligence of — —— be — ©. 0. 
made ſuch diſpoſitions, that great numbers of the Auſtrians, 

who were employed more in plundering than in conquering, 
were cut in pieces; and the Spaniards and Neapolitans reco- 
vering from their ſurprize, puſhed the enemy ſo hard, that Ihe augri- 
they were repulſed with great loſs. The marquis de Novati, ans repulſed, 
who was next in command to Brown, was taken prifoner in 
the town, before he knew that the Auſtrians were defeated 3 
and Lobkowitz was greatly blamed for being a ſpeQator, at 
the head of the main arm Tens of the whole adventure, with- 
out ſending the party, under Brown, which conſiſted of no 
more than 6000 men, any aſſiſtance. The loſs of the Au- 
ſtrians, upon this daring occaſion, was very conſiderable, ana 
might have been much g greater, had it not been for the cau- 
tion of his Neapolitan majeſty, who, afraid of riſking tos 
much, ſent orders to Gages and the duke of Caftropignani, 
one of his generals, who had that day ſignalized himſelf, to 
diſcontinue the purſuit. 

The Neapolitans, tho? me of them new levies, got great 
honour by their behaviour on this occaſion. But they loved 
their ſovereign, and of all things dreaded again to come un- 
der the Auſtrian tyranny, notwithſtanding all the the fair promiſes 
that were made them in the manifeſto of her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty. They ſuffered, however, very ſeverely, particular 
in their cavalry, from their firſt furprize.' They like 
loſt an immenſe quantity of cloaths and baggage. But Bo- Se. 
namici, who was an officer in the Neapolitan ſervice,” hass 
not been particular in his excellent commentary of this war, 
as to the loſs on both ſides; and only fays, that the ſoldiers, 
which were no more than 2000, and happened at that time 
to eſcape through the Britiſh fleet, and joined the Spaniſh 
army from Majorca, -did more than compeniate all, the loſs 
of the combined army. 

The conſequences feem to undies his calculation. Gages 
gave ſuch directions, that Lobkowitz found no encourage 
ment for hoping ſucceſs from another ſurprize, and perceiv- 
ing that all his hopes of an inſurrection amongſt the Neapo- 
litans had miſcarried, and even with loſs to his agmy, he 
lay inactive in his camp till the 31ſt of October, and then 
he made a retreat with ſo much art and quickneſs, that — 
was 1 he had 2 greatly. On the other * his 
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Neapolitan majeſty had averted the ſtorm from his own dom 
nions, and having been promiſed more reinforcements from 
Spain, did not think proper to diſturb the Auſtrians in theft 


camp. But hearing of the Auſtrians retreating, he orderef 


them to be purſued. Lobkowitz retired by the walls of 
Rome, and on the 2d of November croſſed the Tyber, and 
broke down the bridges. Count Gages, however, followed 


ſo quickly, that it was with difficulty and ſome loſs, the Ad 


King of Si- 
cily's viſit 
to the pope. 


Account of 
commodore 
Anſon's ex- 
pedition. 


See vol. XX. 
p. 476. 


Strength of 
his ſqua - 
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ſtrians retreated, part of their rear-guard, conſiſting of 700 


men, under count Soro, being made priſoners of war. The 
Neapolitan army came up to one part of Rome, juſt as the 
Auſtrians had quitted the oppoſite quarter; and his holineſt 
Benedict XIV. who but a few days before had moſt graci-' 
ouſly received a viſit from the Auſtrian general, with equal 
complaifance and benedictions heard of the arrival of his 
Neapolitan majeſty, who ſpent a day and a night in viſiting: 


the curioſities of Rome, and, amongſt others, his holineſs hi. 


ſelf, who had the art, during a long pontificate, to make him-' 
ſelf obnoxious to no party, not even to the proteſtants them- 
ſelves. | > by | ; Mo 
Lobkowitz arriving in the eſtates of Bologna and Romag-' 
na, heard of the retreat of the Bourbonites out of the Sardi- 
nian territories, and then put his army into winter-quarters, 
his head quarters being at Imola, 182 miles north-weſt from 
Rome; as did count Gages the Neapolitans and Spaniards 
from Terni to Viterbo, which reaches within 25 miles north- 
eaſt of Rome. Wen OT (51% 
It is now proper to attend a naval operation of the Engliſh, 
which, whether the reader. conſiders boldneſs in planning, 
wiſdom in conducting, courage in executing, and happineſs 
in ſucceeding, is perhaps more ſingular than any that hiſtory 
can produce. Mention has been already made of captain An- 
ſon's deſtination with a ſmall ſquadron to the South-ſeas, in 
order to diſt reſs the enemy there; but the event has been de- 
layed till this year, that the narrative of ſo extraordinary an 
expedition may be kept entire. | 4 
On the 18th of September 1740, this ſquadron ſailed from 
St. Helens, and conſiſted of the following ſhips. The Cen- 
turion, Go guns, 400 men, commodore Anſon; the Glou- 
ceſter. 50 guns, 300 men, captain Richard Norris; the Se- 
vern, 50 guns, 300 men, honourable captain Edward Legg; 
the Pearl of 40 guns, 250 men, captain Matthew Mitchel; 
the Wager, 28 guns, 160 men, captain Dandy Kidd; the 
Tryal floop, 8 guns, 100 men, the honourable captain 
ES | Ge rge 
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OF ENGLAND. „ 
George Murray. Beſides. thoſe ſhips, the commodore was Geo. II. 
attended with two victuallers who were pinks, one of them 1744. 
about oo and the other about 200 tuns burthen. Abo 
470 men, under the denomination; of land- forces, were like- 
wiſe embarked on board this ſquadron; but thoſe conſiſted 
for the greateſt part of the moſt decreyid of the Chelſea inva- 
lids; the reſt were marines, and the whole were commanded 
by colonel, Cracherode. After ſome immaterial adventures 
and delays, the ſquadron arrived at the iſland of Madeira on It arrives at 
the 25th of OQober, where it took in wine and refreſhments, Madeira. 
Here captain Norris obtained leave to return. to England, on | 
account of his health; and the other captains ſucceeding ac- 
cording to their ranks, the command of the Tryal ſloop fell | 
to lieutenant Cheap. |, -- vo e bak 55 i: i 

It appears, that the ſecret of the expedition to the South A _ 
ſeas under Mr, Anſon, was ſo. ill kept, that the public, and td orte 
conſequently the Spaniards, were apprized. of all the parti- act again 
culars concerning it long before it ſailed. from England. Ac- him. 


cordingly, when the ſquadron was at Madeira, a Spaniſh 


ſquadron came in ſight, which had been fitted out by that 
court, on purpoſe to defeat Mr. Anſon's expedition. It con- 
ſiſted of one 66 gun ſhip, and 700 men; one 74, and 700 


bd 


men; one 54, and 500 men; one 50, and 450 men; one 


40, and 350 men; and a patache of 20 guns. The whole 


was commanded by don Joſeph Pizarro; and beſides his full 
compliment of ſailors and marines, he had an old Spaniſh 
regiment of foot on board, for ſtrengthening their garriſons. on 
the coaſts of the South- ſeas. Had this fleet, which was every 
way ſo ſuperior to that under Mr. Anſon, been able to have 
performed its voyage, the. ſucceſs of the Engliſh expedition 
might have been very indifferent. But by various accidents, 
not material here to be related, the whole of it was reduced 
to the 66 gun ſhip, with leſs than 100 hands on board. 

From Madeira, Mr. Anſon, who was under great anxiety e 
on account of the advanced ſeaſon of the year, proceeded to 5 
the iſland of St. Catherine's, upon the coaſt of Braſil; but in 


his paſſage thither his crews became very ſickly. An epidemi- 


cal kind of a fever carried great numbers of them off; and 

it was the 21ſt of December before the ſquadron moored at | 

the iſland of St. Catherine's. Here the commodore found the He arrives 
coaſt alarmed at his approach; but he was permitted to ſend OO 


his ſick, which were very numerous, on ſhore. They then Bragl can, 
2 The author ef Anſon's voyages, by miſtake calls him John 


urray. 


gave 


92 


Geo, II. gave their ſhips a thorough fumigation and eleanſing, to pute 


1744. 
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them from their almoſt infectious ſtench. Fhey neut laid 
their wooding and watering, and took all the precadtivns 
that were in their power to repair their ſhips, and t6'retder 
them ſtrong enough to perform the voyage. This proved g 
work of more difficulty than they had foreſeen. - For on 


ſurvey, they found the Tryal unfit to proceed to fea. It oof 


mean time Mr. Anſon and his people were far from finding 
much cordiality from the Portugueze governor, who, like 


them almoſt a month before ſhe was refitted; and in the 


other governors, behaved there as if the whole of his deffi- 
nation had been to get money. He even, upon Mr. Anfſoji's 
arrival, ſent intelligence to Pizarro, the Spaniſh admiral at 
Buenos Ayres, and endeavoured to pick a quarrel with the 
Engliſh. They, however, left the place without any remark- 
able circumſtance attending them, excepting their finding i 
not fo healthful as it had been reported to be, and very de. 
fective in point of hoſpitality and accommodation. After the 
crews were embarked, Mr. Anſon delivered to all his cap- 


tains their orders concerning the ſucceſſive places of rendes 
vous from thence to the coaſt of China, and on the 18th ef 
January this ſquadron put to ſeaa. n e en 

The firſt place of rendezvous was the bay of port St. Julian, 


o 


upon the coaft of Patagonia, and all accidents were pro- 


vided againſt with admirable foreſight. Their run to port᷑ gt. 


Julian was dangerous and comfortlefs, and here they had frei 


accounts of Pizarro's Squadron. Here captain Murray ſue- 
ceeded to the command of the Pearl, as did captain Cheip 


to that of the Wager, and Mr. Saunders, aſterwards an ad- 
miral, who was then dangeroufly ill, to the command of the 


Tryal, which again wanted refitting. While the com modote 


was in the bay of St. Julian, Mr. Anſon held a council of war, 
where he fixed the plan of his future operations, and acquaint- 
ed the members, that he was inſtructed by his majeſty to en- 
deavour to ſecure ſome'port in the South-ſeas, where the'ſhips 
of the ſquadron might be careened and refitted. When they 
reached the ſouthern ſtreights of the extremity of Le Maite, 
the ſtorms and dangers they encountered were inexprefhibk. 
They paſſed them, however, about the 7th of March; but after 
this their toils, troubles, diſtreſſes, and dangers were fe- 


doubled. The commodore loſt fight of the Severn and the 


were daſhed; and, to uſe the words of the relater of the 


Pearl, and never ſaw them more during all his voyage; an, 
in ſhort, through the lateneſs of the ſeaſon in which they 
failed from England, all their projects and flattering proſpetts 


voyage, 
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thing was omitted by the commodore that could. contribute 


| | 9 
voyage, their whole ſtrength was reduced to a couple of ſhat · Geo. 
—_ half-manned cruizers, and a {loop fo far diſabled, that I744- 


» : 


in many climates they ſcarcely durſt have put it to ſeas, It —— 


was the 3oth of November before the commodore compleated 


Lis paſſage round Cape Horne, after ſurmounting difficulties 


gch of May they had ſight of the iſland: of Socro, one of the 
places of their rendezvous: here. the commodore was in 
hopes of meeting with the ſhips that were miſſing, and in 
that expectation he cruized about for ſeveral days, with ini 
nite danger to himſelf. On the gth of June they arrived at 
the iſland of Juan Fernandez, in ſo ſhattered and. miſerable a 
condition, not only from the fatigues they had undergone, 
but from the ſcurvy and other diſeaſes, that officers were 
obliged to navigate the ſhip equally with the meaneſt ſailors. 
Their freſh water was. almoſt exhauſted ;. they had miſtaken 
their courſe, and there was not above ten foremaſt- men in 
in a watch capable of doing duty, and even. ſome of theſe 
lame and incapable to go aloft. On the 1th of June they 
were joined by the Tryal, whoſe loſs of hands and other ca- 
lamities were equally deplorable with thoſe of the Centurion, 
the commodore's own ſhip. This iſland, on account of the 
vegetables and verdure it produces, appeared another para- 
diſe ; but 167 ſick perfons were landed upon it out of the 
Centurion and the Tryal, and theſe by the inveteracy of the 
diſeaſes they had contracted, and other accidents, were ſoon 
after greatly diminiſhed. On the 21ſt they ſaw a ſail, which 
on the 26th they perceived to be the Glouceſter captain 
Mitchel. The commodore ſent out the Tryal's boat with 
water and other refreſhments. This boat captain Mitchel 
was obliged to detain, to help to work his ſhip, his own crew 
being reduced to leſs than fourſcore men, and of thoſe ſcarce 
one of them in health, or able to ſtand upon his legs. 
Through a particular capriciouſneſs of the ſeas in thoſe parts, 
it was the 23d of July before the Glouceſter could come into 
the road where the other two ſhips were lying, having for a 
month been attempting it, and again relieved by a ſupply of 
freſh proviſions from the commodore. Four of their ſhips be- 
ing now mifling, the Anna pink came in about the middle 
of Auguſt, and Mr. Anſon ſent the Tryal ſloop to Maſa Fu- 


ro, lying about 22 leagues to the welt of Juan Fernandez, 


in queſt of the miſſing ſhips, but to no purpoſe. | 
In the mean while the people who were landed on the 
iſland recovered, many of them very ſurprizingly, and no- 


Geo. II. to their health, ſecurity, or accommodation for the future pin 
1744. of their voyage. The Severn and Pearl had parted with the 
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ſquadron off cape Noir, and put back to the Brafils ; the 
Wager, captain Cheap, had come with the commodore into 
the South ſeas, but the condition of the ſhip was ſo-crazy, 
that when ſhe came to the iſland of Socoro, the place of their 
rendezvous, ſhe was little better than a wreck, and aQually 
ſtruck on a ſunken rock, and ſoon after bulged, and grounded 
between two ſmall iſlands about a muſquet ſhot from'the 
ſhore. Upon this the crew fell into a mutiny, plundered 
the veſſel, and intoxicated themſelves with ſtrong liquors; 
many of them falling down between decks were drowned, 
being incapable through drunkenneſs to relieve themſelves; 
and notwithſtanding all the efforts of the captain, who with 
the officers had got on ſhore, they continued on board the 
wreck till they were all in immediate danger of perifhing, 
and then they went on ſhore ; but with ſuch diſpoſitions, as 
plainly hewed that they thought their captain's and officers 
authority had determined with the loſs of the ſhip. 3 
Cheap, who was a very cool, conſcientious man, and of 
reat reſolution, wanted to proceed to the northward in boats 
tted up in the beſt manner they could. He had 100 men 
in health; he had got ſome fire-arms and ammunition” from 
the wreck, and he thought he could ſcarce miſs of maſtering 
ſome Spaniſh veſſel upon the coaſt of Chiloe or Baldivia, in 
which he intended to proceed to the rendezvous at Juan Fer- 
nandez. This was a rational ſcheme, and might have been 
executed in the boats, though they had lighted on no fuch ſhip, 
But a ſpirit of mutiny had got into the people, and they de- 
termined to go to the ſouthward by lengthening their long- 
boat, and taking the other boats with them, to paſs through 
the ſtreights of M 


agellan, and to range along the eaſt fide of 
ſouth America till they ſhould arrive at Braſil, from whence 
they made no doubt of procuring a paſſage to Great Britain, 
Cheap remonſtrated againſt this ſcheme, which he repreſent- 
ed not only as undutiful, but impraQticable. They were, 
however, ſo determined upon any thing that had the appear- 
ance of returning to England, that about the middle of Oc- 
tober they confined their captain, who had ſhot a mutinous 
diſorderly fellow, and having got the long boat ready, they 
prepared to put to ſea. Before their departure they releaſed 
the captain, and eighty of them went off in the long-boat, 
which they converted into a ſchooner, and left Cheap, 
with nineteen men, a yawl and a barge. On the 29th of 
January the ſchooner arrived at Rio Grande, on the coaſt of 


Braſil, 
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Braſil, her crew. being diminiſhed to thirty perſons ; and Geo. II. 
Cheap, with his few faithful adherents and friends, after ſur- 1744+ 
mounting the moſt dreadful fatigues and difficulties, found 
means to be conveyed to Chiloe, from thence to V alpairaſo, 
and afterwards to St. Jago, the capital of Chili, where they 
remained a year, and, to the honour of the Spaniards, were 
treated with the greateſt humanity, till they found an oppor- 
tunity, upon a cartel being ſettled, of returning to England. 
In the mean while the commodore omitted no manner of 
| precaution that could reſtore wholeſomeneſs to his ſhips and 
health to his men. He had now with him the Centurion, 
the Glouceſter, the Tryal, and Anna pink. On board the 
Centurion he had no more than 214 hands, of the men on 
board the Glouceſter no more than 82 remained, after the 
crew of the victualler, which, being declared incapable of re- 
turning to England, and purchaſed by the commodore, was 
added to them; and the hands on board the Tryal were re- 
| duced to 3g ; thus their whole force,. boys included, amount- 
ed to 351 hands, at a time when they were apprehenſive: of 
being attacked by Pizarro's ſquadron, the fate of which they 
were yet ignorant of, and of being obſtructed in their opera- 
tions on the South-ſeas by a force from Lima. On board the 
Centurion, out of 50 invalids and 79 marines, no more than 
4 invalids and 11 marines, including officers, were alive. On 
board the Glouceſter, every invalid periſhed,, and only two 
marines out of 58 eſcaped. | £2 | 
As they had fitted every thing for their again putting to 
ſea, and the ſurviving hands being now perfectly recovered, 
they eſpied a ſail, which, excepting their own, was the firſt 
they had ſeen on thoſe ſeas. _ This was on the 8th of Sep- 
tember 1741, The Centurion gave chaſe, but loſt it. Soon 
aſter they eſpied another, which proved a large ſhip, and was 
taken without any reſiſtance by the Centurion. Her cargo 
conſiſted chiefly of ſugar, and ſome coarſe blue and other 
cloths, ſome cotton, tobacco, and ſome. trunks. of wrought 
plate, with 23 ſerons of dollars, each ſeron weighing upwards 
of 200 pounds averdupois. The burthen of the ſhip was 
about 450 tons, and ſhe had 5 3 ſailors and 25 paſſengers on 
board, Here the Engliſh firſt heard, to their great joy, that | 
Pizarro had been forced back into the river Plate, with the S 
loſs of two of his largeſt ſhips, and that he had not been able | 
to gain his paſſage into thoſe ſeas; that the embargo 
laid there upon ſhipping no longer ſubſiſted; and that what- 
ever their ſucceſs might be, they had no danger to apprehend 
from the ſtrength of the enemy on thoſe ſeas; for that the 
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E. 


Geo. II. ſhips fitted out againſt them, by advices frem Pizarro by 10 
the 6th 


viceroy of Peru, had returned to port, after cruifing till 

of June, imagining that the Engliſh had, in attempting theit 
paſſage, either periſhed, or had been driven back. The Ces 
turion then having ſecured the ſilver and the priſoners, came 
back to the iſland of Fernandes, where upon examining more 


minutely the letters found on board the prize, they perceived 


that there was reaſon to expect other ſhips bound from . 
lao to Valparaiſo, and the commodore accordingly made dil. 
poſitions for intercepting them, and all took their final leave 
of the iſland of Fernandes, of which they did not Joſe fight 
till he 22d of September. The Centurion then fell in with 
the Tryal, which was diſabled in her maſts, but had taken a 
prize, which proved to be an excellent ſailor, of the burthen 
of 600 tons, bound from Calao to Valparaifo, and the carp 
pretty much the ſame as that of their former prize, only the 


ſilver did not exceed 50001. The Tryal, however, was o 
much damaged, that ſhe could be of no farther uſe ; and the 
laſt taken prize was converted into a frigate in his majeſty's 


ſervice, and the command of her given to captain Saundery, 
the captain of the Tryal, which by the commodore's orden 
was ſcuttled and funk. Captain Saunders then had orders to 
proceed with his new frigate to cruize off the high Jand of Val- 
paraiſo, at the diſtance of fourteen leagues, and to continue on 


that ſtation for 24 days, and if not joined by the commo- 


dore at the expiration of that term, ſhe was to proceed down 


the coaſt to Piſco or Naſca, where ſhe would be certain of 


meeting with Mr. Anſon. Lieutenant Saumarez, who had 
been made commander of the Centurion's prize, was ordered 
at the ſame time to kecp company with captain Saunders. 

As the commodore expected that by this time the Glou- 
ceſter would be drawing near the highland of Paita, he him» 
ſelf directed his courſe to the windward of Valparaiſo ; and 
by the ftationing of his ſhips, he was in hopes to inte 
all veſſels employed either between Peru and Chili to th 
ſouthward, or betwixt Panama and Peru to the northward, 
This diſpoſition, however, though prudent, was attended 
with no ſucceſs. After cruizing about in vain, he met with 
the prizes, who were equally unlucky, on the 2d of Novem- 
ber, and then he determined to haſten down to the leeward 


of Calao, to join the Glouceſter off Paita, that if the arma- 


ment from Calao ſhould again put to ſea, they might be able 
to give a good account of it. In his voyage thither, as he 
was advanced within wiev of the highland of Barranca, in the 


latitude of 10% 36 fouth, he took the Santa Tereſa de * 
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of 300 tons, with forty - ſeven ſailors and ten paſſengers vn Geo. II. 
board 3 but the cargo, it ſeems, was inconſiderable to the 1744. 
Engliſh, though valuable to the Spaniards, who were allow 
ed to ranſom their ſhips. It is to the honour of the com- 
modore, that among't the paſſengers now priſoners were three 
ladies, a mother and her two daughters, the ybungeſt about 
fourteen, and extreamly beautiful. Being impreſſed with the 
moſt dreadful notions of the Eng iſh failors, they gave them- 
ſelves up at firſt to the deepeſt deſpair 3 but the commodore, 
by his politeneſs and humanity, not only ſoon diflipated their 
fears, but engaged their eſteem. They did not perceive they 
were priſoners, and he ordered the pilot of their ſhip, who 
amongſt the Spaniards in that country is always the ſecond 
perſon on board, to attend the ladies, and to inform them of 
every thing that could contribute to their eaſe and con- 
veniency. 5 ; 3 ED l | 
While the commodore was in queſt of the-Glouceſter, he 
took another prize of about 270 tons burthen, deeply laden 
with ſteel, iron, wax, pepper, cedar, plank, ſnuff, roſa- 
rios, European bale goods, romiſh indulgencies, and other 
ſpecies of merchandize, the whole coſting to the Spaniards 
at Panama 400,000 dollars. From one Williams, an Iriſh- 
man, on board this prize, the commodore learned that the 
Glouceſter had ſome time befo:e chaſed a ſhip into Paita, 
and that the Spaniſh governor there bad ſent intelligence to 
the governor of Lima of an Engliſh ſquadron being in thoſe 
ſeas. He learned farther, that a large ſum of money was 
at that very time lodged in the cuſtom»houſe at Paita belong- 
ing to the Spaniſh merchants, and intended to be ſhipped on 
board a veſſel then in that port, This intelligence, which 
was confirmed by other unqueſtionable evidence, with many 
other inducements, determined the commodore to hazard one 
of thoſe bold ſtrokes, which though unſucceſsful, is juſtified 
by prudence, and when fortunate, is admired by poſterity. 
In ſhort, he formed a reſolution to attack the town. of Paita, he town of 
which contained 200 families, and was guarded. by a fort Paita taken 1 
which mounted eight pieces of cannon, and that with no 5 3 
more than 58 of his own ſeamen, commanded by. his lieute- Engliſh, hy | 
nant Mr. Brett. He ordered the men into boats, who were | 
to make their way, if poſſible, undiſcovered, and to land in | 
the town, to which two Spaniſh pilots were to conduct them, | 
and to be their guides when on ſhore. To enſure ſucceſs, | 
he informed his priſoners, that if the pilots acted faithfully, | 
they ſhould be all of them ſet at liberty at this place; but | "> 0 
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Seo. II. ſhot to death, and his priſoners carried captive to Engldh 
1744. Upon farther information the commodore found, that e 


| ſurrounded by a plain brick wall. 

ting near the place undiſcovered, which he did till he ce 
to the mouth of the bay, when the crew of a ſhip lying 

anchor there took to their boats, and rowed towards the f 
DOGS, Their outcries, inſtead of putting the people in the 

| ſoldiers in the fort, however, fired a cannon upon the bogts 


as the Engliſh were landing; but before they could get a 
ſecond gun to bear, they were partly diſembarked, and be. 


place, made one rambling fire from the governor's houſe, 


they ſoon abandoned that poſt, upon a diſcharge being made 


of the town into the country. There being now no great 
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place could arm about 300 men, beſides the garriſon 2 the 
fort, and that the fort had neither ditch nor dame! 


A great deal depended upon Mr. Brett and 9 get 


bawling out all the while, THE ENGLISH, THE ENO 


town upon their guard, threw them into conſternation. The 


ing faithfully conducted hy the Spaniſh pilots, they "marghed f 
directly up to the parade, he darkneſs of the night, the 8 


noiſe of drums and other warlike inſtruments, but above il * 

the ſhouts of the ſailors, ſtill augmented the conſternation 6 
the Spaniards, and threw them into an unactive confuſion, ' 

For though the merchants, who owned the treaſure in the - 


by the detachment. Mr. Brett then divided his men in 
two parties; one he ordered to ſecure, if poſſible, the gover. 
nor, and the other to attack the fort. But the governorand 
his wife, a young lady of about ſeventeen, had, before then, 
eſcaped very narrowly, and the fort, contrary to expectation, 
made no oppoſition, its garriſon eſcaping over the wall; and 
the reſt of the inhabitants had, upon the firſt alarm, fled out 


reaſon to apprehend any ſurprize, the money in the cuſtom- 
houſe was removed by the ſailors, and ſome ſtout negyoe 
they had found in the place, into the fort; and they found 
abundance of fine cloaths and moveables that had been let 
there by the inhabitants when they fled out of their beds un 
the firſt alarm. 

In the mean time the commodore made towards the boy; 
and had the pleaſure of ſeeing, by the help of his perlpec- 
tives, the colours of England flying upon the fort of Paita. 
In a ſhort time the Tryal's boat put on board the Centurion 
a large quantity of dollars and church plate. In the mean 
while, the adjacent country took the alarm, and a body of-200 
well appointed horſe appeared parading about a neighbouring 


hill, but without — any attempt to diſturb the ag 
who 


© 


by this time had received a reinforcement from their ſhips, Geo. II. 
and were very - buſy in ſecuring and carrying on board their 1744. 
booty, together with large quantities of live ftock, ſuch as 
hogs and fowls, which they ſtood greatly in need of, and 
which they found here in great plenty. All this was done 
with vaſt deliberation, ſuch was the contempt in which the 
ſailors held the inhabitants. But the governor, by this time, 
had got a reinforcement from Piura, and his ftrength every . 
day increaſing, he was deaf to all the offers which Mr. Anſon ' 
made him for ranſoming the town, and the rich warehouſes 
that were found in it. At firſt he made a ſhew of attacking . 
the Engliſh, and one Gordon, a Scotch papiſt, a commander 
of a ſhip in thoſe ſeas, was to have the command of the at- 
tack ; but the good order and vigilance of the ,Engliſh, de- 
terred them from that reſolution ; and the re-embarkation _ 
of the Engliſh went on with all the order and compoſure 
imaginable. ITY ©.” ; : 4 
The governor having, to the great loſs of the Spaniards . 
themſelves as well as of the Engliſh, rejected all propoſals for 
ranſoming the place, Mr. Anſon could not be anſwerable for 
not deſtroying it. He therefore ordered Mr. Brett to ſet it 
on fire, as ſuddenly and as effectually as he could, but to 
ipare the two churches, which by good fortune ſtood detached 
from the main body of the town. This was punctually com- 
plied with, but not till after the commodore had, according 
to his promiſe, ſent all his priſoners, to the number of 88, on 
ſhore, with orders that they ſhould have their libe:ty as ſoon 
as the men were ready to embark.. | | „ 
The fame of the Engliſh humanity, honour and juſtice, Humanity 
being thus, as well as their arms, carried to the remoteſt parts 3 
of the globe, gave new ſentiments to all the people of that | 
world, who hitherto had been taught, by their prieſts and go- 
vernors, to look upon the Engliſh as being ſomewhat worſe 
than monſters. This favourable impreſſion circulated ſo 
quickly, that many Engliſh ſubjeQs, even during that war, 
felt the good effects of it in thoſe parts; and Mr. Anſon has 
the glory of having effaced out of the minds of the Spaniards | 
of the new world thoſe prepoſſeſſions which too many of thoſe 
in the old world {till retain. . OBI . | 
The loſs which the Spaniards ſuſtained by this expedition, Booty made 
was much greater than the advantage which the Engliſh 1.x Eng- 
made; for it amounted to about a million and a half of dol- 
lars; but the booty of the Englith in plate and coin did not 
exceed 30,0001], beſides rings, bracelets, and jewels, and pri- 
vate plunder, The n found in the harbour of Paita 
1 2 the 
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He accom- 
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the ſhip that was to have carried the treaſure to the coalt uf 


Mexico, which he took into his own ſervice, as having the 
reputation of being an excellent ſailer, but he ordered tive 
other Spaniſh veſſels he found there, to be ſcuttled and ſunk, 


He then went with all his prizes.in queſt of the Glouceſter, 


whom he came up with next morning, and found her in 
poſſeſſion of a prize, amounting to about 12,0001. in money, 
and another, laden with wine, brandy, and olives, worth 

ooo I. | A 7 > $2 v2 
As at the time of the commodore's failing from England, 
the expedition under Vernon to the Weſt Indies had been 
reſolved on; his inſtructions therefore direded him to have 
an eye upon the operations of the Britiſh fleets upon the 
coaſts of America, and, if poſlible, to keep up a corre» 
ſpondence with them by land, which was eaſy to be done, 
over the Iſthmus of Darien eſpecially. But underſtanding 
by intercepted papers, that the attack upon Carthagena had 
been unſucceſsful, he laid aſide all thoughts of that kind, or 


« 


of any attempt upon Panama, which might have been effed-\. 


ed, had Carthagena been taken. | 5 
But the acquiſition of wealth began now to break that 


— union amongſt the Engliſh ſailors, which diſtreſs and hand- 


ſferences a- 


monegſt his 


He ſails to 


cruize for the 


Manila ſhip 


Arrives at 


Quibo, 


ſhips had hitherto cemented. Thoſe who had been on ſhore 


at Paita, pretended to the property of the private. plunder 


they had made; this pretence was diſputed by thoſe who had 
remained on board, and, as the admiral thought, with juſtice, 
He therefore ordered both officers and ſailors to throw all 
their private plunder into a joint ſtock, to be equally divided 
amongſt all the ſquadron, and relinquiſhed to thoſe who had 
taken Paita, whoſe courage he greatly commended, all his 
own ſhare. This proceed ng, which was carried on with an 
equal mixture of authority and generoſity, reſtored unanimity 
amongſt the failors, and the ſquadron now prepared 0 
fail with all expedition poſſible to the ſouthern parts of Ca- 
lifornia, or to the adjacent coaſt of Mexico, there to cruize 
for the Manila galleon, which the commodore knew was 
then at ſea bound. for the port of Acapulco, there to convert 
her lading into treaſure. It was then about the middle of 
November, and the galleon did not uſually arrive at Acapulco 
till the end of January. x | | 
In the mean time, the commodore bore away for Quibo, 


an iſland, fituated at the mouth of the bay of Panama, to 
take in water, with which he had been but indifferently | 


ſupplied at Paita ; but found that the Solidad and the Santa 


Tereſa were bad ſailors, and retarded the progreſs of his 


ſquadrons 
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ſquadron, for which he ordered them to be ſcuttled and Geo, II. 


a burnt. It was, through miſinformation, the zd of Decem- 1744. 
be ber, before they came in ſight of Quibo, which they found —— 
we very convenient for furniſhing them with wood and water. +. 
*. From Quibo, where the ſailors found great plenty of turtles, 
er, the commodore ſailed towards the coaſt of Mexico, and got 
in into the tract of the Manila ſhip. Upon this he gave freſh in- 
ey, ſtructions to his captains about their places of rendezvous. The 
h winds and currents, however, happened to prove ſo croſs while 
! they were in thoſe ſeas, that they began to deſpair of being 
nd, able to fall in with the Manila ſhip. It was the 19th of 
den February, 1741, before they arrived off the harbour of Aca- 


85 


pulco. Here they received certain intelligence from three 
negroes, whom they had taken priſoners, that the Manila 
ſhip had arrived at Acapulco on the gth of January; that ſnre 
had converted her cargo into money, and that her departure 
from Acapulco had been fixed by the governor to the 14th 
of March, N. S. being the 3d by the commodore's reckon- 
ing. But they were terribly diſappointed, for they had been 
| diſcovered by the Spaniards, and the governor of Acapulco 
had countermanded the departure of the galleon for that ſea- 
ſon. After four months beating about, they found them- 
ſelves again neceſſitated to take in water, which they did, in 
the harbour of Chequetan. While the commodore was in 
this place, he was under the neceſſity of deſtroying the Tryal's 
prize, with the Carmelo and Carmin, the other two prizes, 
and to reinforce the Glouceſter with their crews, and 
thus the commodore's ſquadron was reduced to the Centu- 
rion and the Glouceſter, and a cutter, that had been left un- 
der the command of Mr. Hughs, to eruize off Acapulco. 
They had now an uncomfortable proſpect. The rainy 
ſeaſon approached, and they had nothing to do, but to croſs 
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nity the vaſt pacific ocean to China. But the cutter under Mr. 
to WT Hughs had not yet rejoined them, and the commodore ima- 
Ca- gined ſhe had fallen into the hands of the governor of Aca- 
uize pulco. After a long abſence, ſhe at laſt rejoined the ſqua- 
was dron, though her crew had ſuffered ſuch dreadful hardſhips 
vert from the badneſs of the weather, and the croſſneſs of cur- 
of rents, that they ſcarcely could be known to be of, the human 
alco form. "The commodore then diſcharged all his Spaniſh pri- 
| ſoners, and ſtretched away to the river Canton in China, 
bo, which he was in hopes of reaching in about two months. 
, to But in this voyage, the Glouceſter ſprung an irreparable 
-ntly WF leak, and the commodore was obliged to take her crew into 
anta WF the Centurion, and burn her. Inexpreſſible were the diffi- 
f his G 3 culties 
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102 HE HIS TOR T 
Geo, II. culties which the commodore then encountered from 
1744. leakineſs of the ſhip, and the diſeaſes of his crew. Atlaft, 
towards the end of Auguſt, they had ſight of the iſa 
1 at Tinian, one of the Marian iſlands, a moſt delightfil 
es: ſpot, and abounding with all the neceſſaries they ſo greath 
| wanted. Here, upon muſtering the whole of their abk 
hands, including ſome negroes and Indian priſoners, they 
amounted to no more than 71, and moſt of theſe too, . 
cepting upon the greateſt emergencies, were incapable" 
duty. The commodore ſtaid at Tinian for two months; 
and his ſick men, whom he himſelf aſſiſted in getting 9 

ſhore, recovered greatly, not above 31 of them dying wu 
the iſland. This iſland, according to the account oublithe 
in Mr. Anſon's voyage, was by nature as rich as luxury 
can require, and as, beautiful as imagination can form 
The Centu- But the road was unſafe, and the ſeaſon fo capricious, that 
rion drives while Mr. Anſon was on ſhore for the recovery of hi 
2 88 health, with about 113 of his crew, a violent ſtorm drove 
the Centurion to ſea, with Mr. Saumarez, who was on 
board, and then commanded her. This threw the commo- 
dore into great perplexities, and he propoſed making the Spaniſh 
bark, which had been left, capable of carrying them to Macao 
in China. As not only the crew, but the commodore, who 
had by this time deſpaired of the return, or indeed of the ſafety 
of the ſhip, were convinced that this was the only expedient 
that could preſerve them from a cruel, and perhaps a perpe- 
tual flavery amongſt the Spaniards, to whom that and the 
neighbouring iſlands belonged, each undertook an equal that 
of fatigue in this difficult work, and they had, under the 
moſt diſcouraging wants and difficulties, ſucceeded mud 
better than, they could have hoped: for, when the Cen- 
Is recovered, turion returned; an account of which being brought 0 
the commodore, he threw down his axe, with which be 
was then at work, and by his joy, broke through for the 
firſt time, the equitable and unvaried character he had hi- 
therto preſerved. This happened on the 11th of Odober, 
It was on the 12th of November, before the commodore, 
Dieulties after a great variety of other adventures, too numerous to be 
of the com inſerted here, arrived at Macao, which is a Portugueſe ſt 

modore with , , X 

the Chineſe, tlement, fituated in an iſland, at the entrance of the river d 
Canton; but entirely under the power of the Chineſe, 
falſe and intereſted people, uſed only to deal with commet- 
Cial veſſels, and ignorant of the rights and reſpe& due to 1 
ſhip of war belonging to a great ſovereign ſtate. The com: 
modore reſolved, for the dignity of the Britiſh flag, not to 


ſub- 
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ſubmit to pay the tolls and fcuſtoms exacted by the Chinefe Ges. II. 
from trading veſſels, and by the friendſhip of the governor x 
of Macao, he was pilotted, though with ſome difficulty, into 
the harbour of Typa, which was exempted from paying the 
contributions impoſed in the river. But when Mr. Anſon 
paid a viſit to the governor of Macao, he frankly told him, 
his ſituation was ſuch, that he could not aſſiſt him, without a 


licence from the viceroy of Canton. The commodore went 


to Canton, where the ſupercargoes of four Engliſh Indiamen, 
who lay in that river, recommended him to the mediation. 
of certain Chineſe merchants, who uſed to be a kind of 
brokers between them and the government of Canton. 
Theſe undertook his buſineſs, but ſhamefully amuſed him, 
without making even one effort to ſerve him, Upon this, after 


being trifled with for near a month, he returned to his ſhip, 
and had her hove down, and at the ſame time wrote a letter 


to the viceroy of Canton,  acquainting him with his neceſſi- 


ties and demands, which were to be furniſhed with proviſi- 
ons and ſtores, to enable him to purſue his voyage to Eng- 


land. Fear brought that about, which no other conſidera- 
tion could effect. For the viceroy and his council being ſen- 


ſible that all the naval power of China could not reſiſt the 
Centurion, if ſhe ſhould attempt to force her paſſage to Can- 
ton, ſent a Mandarine, with a pompous attendance, who, 
after being entertained by the commodore, gave orders for 
his having an immediate ſupply of proviſions ; and promiſed, 


upon a report of the bad condition of the Centurion being 


made by the Chineſe carpenters, whom he brought along 
with him, that a council of Mandarines ſhould be ſummon- 
ed, to grant him permiſſion to employ proper hands of the 
country for refitting his ſhip. The French, who had their 
ends in diſappointing the commodore, intrigued ſo well at 
Canton, that it was ſome days before a favourable anſwer 


came from Canton. 


The commodore, who very - wiſely 


gave the government to underſtand, that he was in a capacity 
of commanding the favour he requeſted, was at laſt permitted 
to employ Chineſe workmen, and. after eluding, in the beſt 
manner he could, the exorbitant demands they made, his 


ſhip was put in a condition to go to ſea. . 


The commodore pretended at Macao, that he was bound 


for Batavia, but as it was the 15th of April, his true deſign 274% | 
was to intercept the Manila ſhip or ſhips, which he had rea- 

ſon to believe was then returning from Acapulco. A 
taken care to inform himſelf perfectly as to the force of the 


enemy he hoped to encounte 


He had 


r, and found that each ſhip 
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mounted 
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| He takes The fight began, but the reſolution and ſkill of the Englith 
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164 THE HISTORY 1 
Geo. II. mounted 44 guns, and had on board above 500, hands. N 
1744. had but 227 hands on board, (for he had hired ſome 
Macao) of whom 30 were boys; but to repair the deficiency 
| of his ftrength, he ordered his crew, whenever cireumſtanem 
He exerciſes permitted, to be exerciſed in the management of the greg 
his men, and fmall guns, in which they had arrived to vaſt dexterity 
and to which his after-ſucceſs was greatly wing 

It was the laſt of May when the Centurion arrived off 

Cape Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland ot Samal, where he had the 

reateſt chance of meeting the Manila ſhip. It is incredible 

with what affurance, and yet what anxiety, the ſailors en- 

pected her, and on the 20th of June, O. S. ſhe appeared, with 

a confidence, that ſhewed her commander was ſuperior to all 
apprehenſion of what he could ſuffer from the Centurion, 


the — over- balanced all the ſuperiority of the Spaniards; and after 
0 engagement, in which the galleon had 67 hands killed, 
and 84 wounded, and the Centurion only 2 kiiled, and 3 
lieutenant and 16 wounded, the galleun ſtruck, and ſurrens 

dered into the commodore's hands 1. 2 1,843 pieces of eight, 

35,682 ounces of virgin ſilver, beſides ſome cochineal and 

other commodities. Upon the whole, all the treaſure 

taken by the Centurion, amounted to about oo, ooo 1. ex» 

cluſive of the merchandizes, ſhips, and effects, that had been 

burnt and deſtroyed, and which were ſuppoſed to amount to 
600,000 1. ſo that the damage done by the enemy in this 
expedition, at a moderate computation, exceeded a million 

ſterling. E 

He returns Upon taking this great treaſure, (the other ſhip having long 
to China, hefore reached the Manilas) the commodore returned to the 
river Canton with his prize, and finding that the Chineſe 
government made ſome difficulty in admitting him to paſs 

by a paultry fort at the mouth of the river, he forced a 
Chineſe pilot to carry him and his prize On the 16th. of 

July he ſent his ſecond lieutenant up to Canton with a letter 

to the viceroy, intimating his deſign of paying his compli» 

ments to him in perſon. This was civilly declined by the 

viceroy; and Mr. Anſon had ſome difficulty in ſupporting 

the dignity of his majeſty's arms and of his own character 

againſt the encroachments of Chineſe pride and avarice. 

The viceroy demanded the releaſe of the Spaniſh priſoners, 

whom the commodore of all things wanted to be rid of, and 

which he granted to the Chineſe magiſtrate, as a favour. 

This, together with his intrepid behaviour, gave him great 

reſpect and reputation amongſt the Chineſe, and at laſt he 

: obtained 
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obtained an audience of the viceroy. He complained: to this Geo. We 
magiſtrate, of the many hardſhips the Britiſh ſubjects had 1744 : 
been put under, to which the viceroy gave. no anſwer 5 but 


upon Mr. Anſon urging. that he intended forthwith to fail 
for England, and demanded. a proper licence to ſhip off his 
proviſions and ſtores, the ſame was readily granted, and he 
took leave of that perfidious, ignorant, haughty people Be- 
fore his departure, he ſold the hulk of the galleon to the 
merchants of Macao, December 15,.1743,. and on the 12th 
of March, 1744, arrived at the Cape of Good: Hope, and 
having, unknown to himſelf, in a fog run through a fleet af 
the French, between whom and Great Britain war was now 
declared, he Game, on the 15th of June, to an anchor at 


Spithead, from whence his treaſure wks brought up in great Arrives ig 
triumph to London, attended by thoſe brave ſeamen, who Island. 


had ſo well merited to ſhare in it. | Jad 

Thus ended an expedition, which, as long as the human 
paſſions are rooted in the human heart, will be read with 
pleaſure and aſtoniſhment, and which required almoſt every 


virtue that a man, and every taleat that a commander can 
poſſeſs, to render it ſucceſsful, _ 8 Fa _ 


CHAP. Iv, 


The king writes to the States-General— Licencionſneſs of 
the common people of England — Attempts to reform 
tbem Belliſie and his brother brought priſoners ta + 
England —T heir caſe— Earl of Hold-rneſſe | florped ihe 
and ſet at liberty in Germany — Sardinian loan—The 
loſs of the Victory — Death and character of Sarah 
ducheſs of Marlborough—and of Mr. Pope — Commo- 
dere Barnet ſails with a ſquedrin to the Eaſt Indies 
— Aﬀairs in America— Hurricane at Famaica—Qpe- 
rations in the Mediterranean Conduct of the new 
miniſtry—The parliament opens —Duke of Cumberland 
appointed captain general — State of Europe—Battly 
of Fontenoy. = : | 


O the 28th of April, his majeſty wrote a letter ta the King's lets 
States General, thanking them for ſending over the 6000 


men that had been required, and demanding, in confequence General, 
of the treaty of 1678, that they would come to an open 
rupture with France, and at the ſame time * 

| | that 


ter to the 
States 
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tos THE'HISTORY 1 
Geo, II. that unleſs they did, their conduct muſt be very inconſiſtefit 
1744. with itſelf. This letter is a maſter- piece of public writing 
In May his majeſty emitted two proclamations, one for in- 
viting men to enter into his majeſty's ſervice, and another! | 
for recalling and prohibiting ſeamen from ſerving foreign 

princes and ſtates, * e eee 
Army re- As the dangers which threatened the public this year in- 
eruited. creaſed, the nation ſeemed to take a more ſerious turn than 
we uſual. The cities of London and Weſtminſter made ſeveral 
uſeful regulations for the ſuppreſſion of vice; and their magi- 
ſtrates, particularly the commiſſioners of the land- tax, were 
extremely active in recruiting his majeſty's forces by ſea and 
land. A great many ſerious people, upon the invaſion threat- 
ened by the pretender'ꝭ ſon, became uneaſy at the vaſt num- 
bers of foreigners, particularly ſervants, who were reſident 
about London and Weſtminſter. There was perhaps but 
too good grounds for this, and the danger of the government 

was much greater than it was apprehended to be. For the 

reſort of needy foreigners had been greater than they could 
find employment, and thoſe who were deſtitute, were ready - 
Swiſs regi- for any deſperate undertaking. A body of ſome proteſtant 
ment raiſed. foreigners, (chiefly Swiſs ſervants) however, voluntarily offer- 
ed their ſervice to his majeſty, in cafe of an invaſion, and 

were actually inliſted, to be commanded, in caſe of a neceſ- 

ſity, by colonel Dejean. 888 | I. 

State of the But the extremes, or rather the appearances, of this public 
morals of ſpirit, in ſome reſpects, were attended with fatal conſequences. 
— aw The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm was increaſed, many innocent peo- 
England. ple were ſeized, and deprived of their liberty by buſy in- 
formers and officious magiftrates. Upon a ſearch warrant, 
being wantonly granted in Weſtminſter, a number of inno- 
cent women were ſeized, ſhut up in a narrow hole, with un- 
paralleled barbarity, and three of them were ſuffocated. to 

death, being denied even a draught of water by their cruel 

Cruelty of a gaoler, who was tried, ordered to be tranſported, and died 
gaoler, the ſame kind of death on board the ſhip that was carrying 
him to the plantations. This fact, which is a reproach to 

Britiſh humanity, and would be a ſtain upon barbariſm it- 

ſelf, is not too immaterial to be recorded here, becauſe it 

may ſerve as a warning to magiſtrates, to be well aſſured of 

the hands, to which the executive part of their office is com- 

mitted. ; 

In other reſpects, however, this public ſpirit of reforma- 

tion was uſeful, The people of England, the lower fort 
eſpecially, had run into all manner of extravagancy in diver- 


ſions, 
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Sons, and had refined ſo gray fon fhenh, that they be- Geo, II. 
came patterns to their moſt luxurious neighbours, A time 1744. 


of war and expence demanded a check upon thoſe extraya- . 
ancies, and likewiſe upon the very great ſpirit of gaming, 
which now prevailed all over England, about London in 
particular, under the ſanction of ſome pretended peers and 
peereſſes, who, being needy in their circumſtances, pleaded, 
as a part of their privilege, that they were entitled to keep 
gaming-houſes. Under this pretence, they opened ſhops of 
immorality, gaming, and licentiouſneſs of all kinds. This Attempts 
was an abuſe, too delicate for the legiſlature to ſuppreſs all fen form- 
at once ; but the grand jury of Middleſex, this year, preſent- 
ed as nuſances the Lady Mordington and the Lady Caſtle, 
with their gaming-houſes, in or near Covent-Garden, with, 
the proprietors of the avenues leading to and from the 
ſeveral playhouſes, in Covent-Garden and Drury- Lane, for 
not preventing the reſort of looſe and diforderly perſons 
there, by which the peaceable ſubjets were often robbed of 
their property, and ſometimes deprived of their lives. They 
likewiſe preſented ſeveral houſes of diverſion, in and about 
London, and though their preſentments had not any imme- 
diate effect, yet it laid the foundation of many excellent 
regulations as to the nuſances complained of. Like preſent- 
ments were made in other parts of England. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the common people were at this time not only 
ſcandalouſly extravagant, but inſolent, and even in many 
reſpects, flew in the face of the civil magiſtrates. The 
journeymen taylors in particular, to the number of 15, ooo, 
made a kind of an aſſociation amongſt themſelves, not to 
work at the ſtatutable prices; and robbing was come to ſuch 
a pitch, that villains, through their numbers and audaciouſ- 
neſs, often groſsly inſulted peace - officers in the diſcharge of 
their duty, and ſometimes had the boldneſs to attack them 
in bodies on the ſtreet. The lord Carteret, and the duke of 
Newcaſtle, his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, thought 
that ſuch inſolences threatened government itſelf, and rote 
to all the inferior magiſtrates, to exert themſelves in the pro- 
tection of the people, and promiſed them the aſſiſtance of 
the military power for that effect. 3 5 

This year England ſaw an illuſtrious perſonage her cap- Hifory of 
tive. Marſhal Belliſle had been ſent by the French king to 82 
concert with the emperor the operations of the next cam- geiliſte and 
paign. From him he went to Caſſel, and thence he was his brother. 
proceeding to Sileſia, but was obliged to paſs through part of 
the Hanoverian dominions, On the gth of December — 

| arriy 
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108 TORY 
Geo. II. arrived at Elbingrode, a village, which depended on the elec4 
1744. torate of Hanover, though the poſt-houſe belonged, to the 
The marſhal had been by the emperor 


him and his brother, in the name of his Britannic majeſty 


ledged themſelves to be priſoners of war, and demanded the 


— *. 


THE HISTORY 


king of Pruſſia. : emperor 
created a prince of the empire; he was attended by his bras. 

ther, with only a few domeſticks, and while he ſtopt at the | 
poſt-office, the bailiff or magiſtrate. of the town arreſted. 


and the Hanoverian miniſtry ordered he ſhould be removed: 
to Oſterode, till the pleaſure of his Britannic majeſty ſhould. 


5 
5 


be known. The marſhal and his brother readily acknows:. 


benefit of the cartel, by which the ranſom was ſtipulated, 
which they offered to pay. The emperor, who was ex». 
tremely touched at this arreſt, ſent the count Bonau to da- 
mand the releaſe of the marſhal. Count Bonau, upon his 
arrival, harangued the regency on the marſhal's dignity, as 


prince of the empire, and inſiſted upon it, that as ſuch, and 


as being employed as ambaſſador to and from the emperor, 
he could be arreſted by no inferior power in the empire. He 
likewiſe alledged, that the bailiff had treated him abuſively, 
and inſiſted upon his being puniſhed. The reply of he 
Hanoverian regency was blunt. They reproached the French 
with having declared war againſt the king of England, elec- 
tor of Hanover, therefore they warmly aſſerted, that it was 
their duty, as good Hanoverians, to arreſt him, eſpecially as. 
he was the firebrand of Europe, and was then employed in 
concerting a ſcheme for invading their country. They af 
firmed, that as the marſhal was not provided with paſſports, 
his arreſt was legal, and that they had done no more than 
had been always practiſed in Germany amongſt the ſovereign 
princes, when at war with another power. At the ſame 


time, the marquis d'Argencon, the French ſecretary of 


ſtate for foreign affairs, wrote a letter to the duke of New- 
caſtle, repreſenting, ** That the marſhal and his brother were 
arreſted in a poſt-houſe, belonging to the king of Pruſſia, ag 
having his arms and liveries, in the road from Caſſel to Ber- 
lin, not by an officer of character, but by a bailiff of a vil> . 
lage, in a violent manner, without regard to their character 
and dignity, and conducted like criminals, to Oſterode ; that 
ſuch outrages were nat tolerated in any country, nor in any 
circumſtances; that the king his maſter did not doubt but 
his Britannic majeſty had ſent orders for puniſhing ' the 
ſaid bailiff, and that it was expected and demanded, that his 


Puniſhment ſhould be exemplary and ſevere, as his conduct 


had been contrary to the rules of juſtice and amen 
| at 
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That the king his maſter was ignorant of the motives of the Geo. II. 


arreſt, ſince they were only attended by their Jomeſticks;—= | 1744. | 
If it was pretended they have treſpaſſed on the territories of 


Hanover, and that in the part which they croffed, there is + 


no eſtabliſhed road, for which reaſon they are to be regarded 


in fifteen days, either by way of exchange or ranſom.” 
When the matter came to be ſerioufly canvaſſed at the 


court of London, it appeared, that the emperor alone inſiſted 


that the marſhal ſhould be ſet at liberty, as being a prinee of 


the empire. But it appeared, that he was no other than an 
honorary prince, and that, by the emperor's capitulation, he 


could enjoy none of the privileges of a prince of the' empire, 
without being qualified in point of property within the em- 


as priſoners of war, the king had given orders to pay their 
ranſom according to the cartel ſertled at Frankfort, July 18, 
1744 3 by which, all priſoners of war are to be ſet at liberty 


pire. His Britannic majeſty's miniſters. were farther of opi- Vol. xx. 


nion, that the cartel being {ſettled at a time when the'Englifh ** 
and French were auxiliaries only in the war, it was not ap- 


plicable to any caſe that fell out, after they became princi- 


pals, and that though ſeveral priſoners, ſince they became 


principals, had been exchanged, it was merely through con- 


veniency, and without regard to any cartel. They farther 
inſiſted upon it, that even ſuppoſing the cartel to exiſt, the 


marſhal could have no benefit from it, as he was taken 
acting in a civil and miniſterial, and not in a military, capa- 


Such were che esta that ie the court of Lon- 


don to give orders that the marſhal ſhould be conveyed to 
Stade by the regency of Hanover, and from thence brought 


over to England. 


In the mean time, it is. pretty clear that the regency of 


Hanover acted in the marſhal's caſe with more zeal than 


judgment, and that the bailiff, who arreſted him, was not 
poſſeſſed of preſence of mind; for it was the 16th of Janu- 


ary, 1745, (27 days after he was arreſted) before the mar- | 


ſhal's papers were demanded from him. This was certainly 
a moſt unpardonable overſight, and it was ſtill more inexcu- 
fable in the Britiſh miniſtry, who adviſed the marſhal to be 
brought to London, to be ignorant that the cartel of Frank- 
fort actually remained in full force after the declaration of 


war, and that letters, pronouncing it to be ſo, had paſſed 
between the miniſters of the two crowns, and between ge- 


neral Wade and the French general, and that 9 
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brought pri- majeſty ordered he ſhould be acquainted, that he ould be 


See vol. xvi. of honour. This had been intimated to him while he was 


110 THE HISTOBTYT...Þþ 
Geo. II. of priſoners made in 1744, was upon the footing of the 
1744. Frankfort cartel, tho' the generals Wade _ Noailles _ 


—— not agree about renewing it. + 
They are When the marſhal and his e came to Eveland, ki 


ſoners to 


England. treated as marſhal Talard had been, as ſoon as he gave his word 


Pe 75 at Stade, but he ſtill inſiſted upon his being conſidered in a | 
military capacity; and Mr. Van Hoey, who, was the inter“ 
mediate agent, tranſmitted to the court of London the letters 
which had paſſed between the French and Engliſh miniſters and 
generals upon that head, and which, as has been already obſerys 
ed, clearly evinced that the cartel was till underſtood to be 
in full force. This great point being gained by the marſhalz 
he refuſed: to acknowledge himſelf any other than as a pris 
ſoner of war, which put his Britannic majeſty under the diſs 
agreeable neceſſity of refuſing him the indulgencies he hai 
propoſed, and of giving orders that no honours of war-ſhoul 
be paid him in his military capacity. It was the 1 3th of Fes 
bruary before, the marſhal and his brother landed at Hart 
wich from on board the Wager man of war, and from thence 
they were conducted to Windſor caſtle, where it may 
proper now to leave them, as the affair was not fully deter- 
mined till the Auguſt after. nt 

Earl _ An incident of a ſimilar nature happened to the earl of 

Co” Holderneſs, who was this year ſent ambaſſador from his Bris 

Vienna, tannic majeſty to the ſtate of Venice, to compliment and con- 

1 by firm the neutrality they had embraced, and very punctually 

— agg mf performed, For as his lordſhip was within. two poſts of the 

Germany, Imperial city of Nuremberg, he was ſtopt by a party of Im- 
perialiſts, who wanted to carry him to their commanding offi» 
cer licutenant-general count de St. Germain. His lordſhip 
refuſed to go along with the huſſars who had ſtopt him, but 
ſent a letter to St. Germain, complaining of the inſult offered 
to his character by a power who was not at war with his 
maſter. The French general informed him, that he was at 
liberty to- proceed in his journey, provided he would give 
under his hand a letter of reverſal, promiſing to return. to 
ſubmit to his arreſt, if the Imperial court ſhould judge him 

butis ſet at to be a priſoner of war. His lordſhip very prudently ſubmit- 

_——_ ted to this; and the affair being communicated to the Impe- 

tion. rial court, the emperor declared the whole to have been tranſ- 
acted without his knowledge, the reverſal letter to be return- 
ed to his excellency, and ordered the officer, who had ſtopt 
him, to beg pardon. | 


Notwith- 


OFEN GL AND T tif 
Notwithſtanding the ſubſidy which the court of England Geo. II. 
had furniſhed to his Sardinian majeſty, the vaſt unforeſeen 1244. 
expences he was this year put to, obliged him to apply to the 
court of London for liberty to raiſe 200, ooo l. by way of loan The Sardi- 
amongſt the ſubjects of Great Britain, and he offered to give nin loan. 
undoubted ſecurity for the ſaid ſum, by engaging all the taxes 
of his dominions, and all the revenues of or belonging to his 
crown, for the payment thereof; and he was likewiſe willing 
that the intereſt of the ſaid 200, ooo l. and the 1 
money, ſhould be made good, and payable out of any ſub- 
ſidy or ſubſidies granted hy the Britiſh crown to his Sardinian 
majeſty, ſo long as the ſaid ſubſidy ſhall be granted, the 
money to pay ſix per cent. intereſt; and John Briſtow and 
Gerard Van Neck, eſqrs; to be truſtees: for taking the ſaid 
loan, and ſecurities upon the fame.. His Britannic majeſty 
accordingly ordered his attorney and follicitor general to pre- 
pare a bill for his royal ſignature and the great ſeal for per- 
mitting the loan, which was filled in a very few days. 
The Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean being this year in — | 
great want of ſtores and proviſions, ſir Charles 2 with ks — 
eleven ſhips of the line and a bomb-ketch, was ordered to liſn at Liſ- 
convoy a conſiderable number of ſtore-ſhips for its relief, bon. 
The French court having intelligence of this, ordered the 
Breſt ſquadron, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line and 
fix frigates, commanded by monſieur Rochambault, to block 
up fir Charles Hardy and his ſtore-ſhips in the Tagus, which 
they accordingly did. Sir John Norris, by this time, was 
quite worn out in the. ſervice of his country, and notwith- 
ſtanding his very great abilities as a ſeamean, his fortune, which 
was generally to be inactive, diſcouraged both the ſailors and 
the public, when he was named to command in an expedition. 
Sir John Balchen, therefore, was ordered to put to ſea, to the 
relief of fir Charles Hardy, with the following diviſion : fir 
John Balchen, admiral, in the Victory. Hampton Court, 70 
guns; Auguſta, 60 ; Captain, 70; Victory, 110; Princeſs 
Amelia, 80. Vice-admiral Martyn in the St. George. Falk- 
land, 50; Suffolk, 70; St. George, 90; Exeter, 60; Vice- 
admiral Stuart in the Duke. Sunderland, 60; Monmouth, 
70; Duke, 9o; Prince Frederick, 60; Princeſs Mary 60 : 
the ÆEtna and Scipio fire-ſhips, and Fly ſloop. ; 
By this time the Dutch, in conſequence of his Britannic params 
majeſty's requiſition, had fitted out a ſquadron under admiral the Butch 
Bacchereſt, conſiſting of the following ſhips : the Haerlem, for their re- 
70 guns, admiral Bacchereſt ; Dordnecht, 54; Damiato, 64 ; lief. 
Leeuwenhoſt, 54; Edam, 54; Aſſendelft, 54; Delft, 54 E 
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Geo. II. and two frigates. The reader, however, is to be inforttied, | 
1744; that thoſe Dutch ſhips were in every reſpe& in a moſt miſe- 


on his return for 


THE HISTORY. 


ble condition; and to ſo low a paſs had that nation ſuffered 


its marine to fall, that England was obliged to furniſh the | 
materials and rigging for fitting them out. The fleet, hows 
ever, being joined on the 15th of July, it failed from Spit- 


head on the 7th of Auguſt, with about 200 fail of merchants 


| ſhips bound for Portugal and the Mediterranean under id 


convoy. On the ꝗth of September {ir John Balchen with his 
ſquadron, after making ſeveral valuable prizes in their voyage, 
caft anchor off the rock of Liſbon. But by this tine 
Breſt fleet under Roſchambault had paſſed the Streights, and 
left the combined fleet at liberty to proceed to Gibraltar. 


7 


* * 
#7 8 


into Gibraltar, and ſupplied the Mediterranean fleet wi 
what was proper, he proceeded in queſt of the Breſt ſquas 
dron ; but finding that it had retired into Cadiz, he proceeded 

Laytand. On the 28th of September he 
left the coaſt of Galicia, but on the 2d of October a dread- 


After fir John Balchen had thrown ſome reinforce | 


ful ftorm aroſe, which diſperſed his fleet. The Exeter WW 
in imminent danger of foundering, as was the Duke; but at | 


length the whole, except the Victory, arrived ſafe at St. He- 


He is loft in Jens on the 10th of October. But the Victory, which wa 
the Victom. eſteemed the fineſt ſhip in Europe, was drove upon the 


coaſt of Alderney, and there ſhipwrecked, Eleven hun- 
dred brave men, of which about 100 were volunteers and 
gentlemen of fortune, with one of the beſt admirals, went 
all at once to the bottom. The public, for a long time, 


flattered themſelves that the ſhip was only driven to ſea; 


but upon enquiry it appeared, that the inhabitants of Al. 


derney had, for 24 hours, diſtinctly heard her ſignals of dif- 
treſs ; and part of the wreck being found, left no room t 


doubt of her unhappy fate, though no mortal ſurvived to give 


any account of the particulars of the misfortune. Beſide 
the irreparable loſs of lives, 110 braſs guns were loſt upon 
this occaſion; and admiral Vernon having of late been vet 
liberal of his cenſures upon the manner of conſtructing th 
Engliſh ſhips of war, gave many people verv ſerious appre- 


henſions with regard to the reſt of the navy; but happily for 


the public, the officers and workmen concerned, ſoon after 
ſtruck into other principles of naval architecture, whieh have 


rendered the ſhips conſtructed ſince, far more ſafe and. ſet- 


viceable. 5 | 9 
Before we reſume the hiſtory of public tranſactions, it is 
proper to mention the death of two Engliſh ſubjects, who 
8 . though 
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though in very different ſtations and capacities, were of im- Geo. 1 
portance enough in their lifetime to have their deaths re- 1744. 
corded in the hiſtory of England. — — — 
The firſt was Sarah dutcheſs of Marlborough, who if we — 1 
except Catherine empreſs of Ruſſia, was the greateſt. female character 2 


favourite of fortune that her age produced. No woman, per- of Sarah | 
haps, was ever leſs formed by nature and habit for a court, — | 
yet ſhe arrived to ſuch a pitch of greatneſs at the court of tough, 
England, that her ſovereign was, in fact, but the ſecond per- 
ſon in it. Never were two women more the reverſe of one 
another in their natural diſpoſitions, than queen Anne and 
the dutcheſs of Marlborough, yet never had any ſervant a 
greater aſcendant over a miſtreſs, than the latter had over the 
former. But though the dutcheſs did not riſe by a court, yet 
ſhe roſe by a party, of which ſhe had the art to put her miſ- 
treſs at the head, who was no better than the vehicle of her 
ſentiments, and the miniſter of her avarice; for few ſove- 
reign princes in Europe could, from their own revenues, com- 
mand ſuch ſums of ready money as the dutcheſs could have 
done the laſt 35 years of her life. But the moſt extraordi- 
nary part of her character was, that though the more than 
princely eſtate ſhe left was acquired by her power wing 5 
the whigs; ſhe was, to the day of her death, in her heart, at- | 
tached to the family of the late king James; and ſhe had even 
brought her buſband, in king William's time, under ſome 
difficulties on that account. This charge would. be perhaps 
too bold, were it not warranted by many paſſages of het 
life, after ſhe had nothing more to hope from party, and 
therefore was at liberty to give a looſe to her principles and 
ſecret inclinations ; but above all, by the unprovoked and in- 
decent averſion which ſhe avowed towards the family of Ha- 
hover, and which, ſhe, as far as it was in her power, ſtrove to 
entail upon thoſe upon whom ſhe entailed the bulk of her 
immenſe fortune, | a 4 8 e j 
The next death to be mentioned, is that of a man who 90 3s 
to a reader not perfectly acquainted with the character 
and diſpoſition of the times, may appear too inconſider- _- = 
able to be mentioned here. It is that of Alexander Pope, | 
who though not the greateſt genius, was undoubtedly the 
moſt pleaſing poet, that this, or, perhaps, any other country 
ever produced. He profeſſed the Roman catholic religion, 
only becauſe he was born in it; and he did not chuſe to be 
ſingular by changing his religion, when other motives than 
conſcience might have been more than ſuſpected. In his middle 
age, his poetical connections ſeem to have lain equally with 
Vol. XXI. 85 8 5 the 
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Geo, II. the whigs as the tories, but perſonally he ap ed to ha 
1744. had a much greater cordiality for the latter. With the g 
——— eſt opportunities of knowing mankind, he was a very hai 


H= judge of them. He had very little learning, and leſs temper; 


and provided he was left ſupreme in his poetical 


city, he was contented to be ſubordinate in any other. 1. 


wards the decline of his life, he contracted a kind of an aver. 
ſion to the government, and it was generally at his houſe'the 


mc conſiderable members of the oppoſition in parliament! 


met and concerted their meaſures. In his natural complec- 
tion, he was the very reverſe of what he pretended to bein 
his writings ; though ſplenetic, he was not immoral ; yet he 
deſcended to employ the loweſt agents, and to practiſe the 
meaneſt arts, to advance his reputation as a poet, which he 
had the peculiar art of making ſubſervient to his intereſt. - 
The tranſactions of this year cannot be properly cloſed 
without laying before the reader the operations of the Engliſh 
arms in the Eaſt-Indies and in America. . 


* 


— It was eaſy to foreſee, that upon the breaking out of 'the 
ar ee war with France, ſhe would avail herſelf early of the pro- 


pe ition to perous turn which her commerce had lately taken in the Eaſt 
—_ 3 and that ſhe would probably ſend a force thither to 
nales. diſtreſs the Engliſh ſettlements and navigation. Lord Cu- 
| teret, to the honour of his adminiſtration, was of that opt 
nion, and favoured the applications of the Eaſt-India com- 

pany for a ſufficient ſquadron to be ſent to the Eaſt- Indies 

He prevailed at laſt, and the Deptford of 60 guns, 400 men, 
commodore Barnet; the Medway, 60 guns, 400 men, captain 

Peyton ; the Preſton, 50 guns, 300 men, the earl of Northelk; 


the Diamond, 20 guns, 120 men, captain More ; the whole 


to be commanded by commodote Barnet, were appointed for 


that purpoſe. Though no meaſure was ever better timed and 
more juſtly concerted than this was, yet the enemies of the 
miniſter, at the time, exclaimed againſt it with great ve- 
hemence. | | 1 
On the 26th of May, Barnet with his ſquadron arrived at 
Porta Payta in St. Jago, the chief of the Cape de Veil 
iſlands, and he had the ſpirit to ſeize two Spaniſh veſſels of 
ſome force who were lying there, who had ſet him the ex- 
ample of violating the neutrality in another of the ſame iſlands, 
by taking ſome Britiſh ſhips they found there. Being arrived 
at Madagaſcar, he ſeparated his ſquadron, after ordering their 
rendezvous to be at Batavia; and he with the Preſton failed 
for the ſtreights of Sunda, while the Medway and the Diamond 
proceeded to the {treights of Malacca, all of dem die 
t ir 
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OF ENGL. AN D. CE IF 
their ſhips as nearly as they could to the appearance of Dutch, Geo. II. 
10 be the lelt fulpeed by the French ſhips, which they 1744. 
hoped to meet with. The commodore and lord Northeſk ——— 
accordingly, after a ſmart engagement, had the good fortune 
to take three French Eaft-India ſhips, very richly laden. In 
the mean time, the Medway* and the Diamond took a French 
rivateer, and a Thip from Manila, laden with treaſure of an 
immenſe value, and then bore away to the place of rendez- 
vous, where they joined the commodormee. 
The operations in America this year fell out variouſly Operations 
for the Engliſh. It happened fortunately for them, how. in America, 
ever, that the extream deſire the queen of Spain had to 8 
ſee her enterprizes in Europe ſucceed, which they could not 
do without money, procured orders to Torres, who ſtill re- 
mained in thoſe ſeas, to poſtpone all conſiderations to that 
of bringing home the treaſure. Every precaution, upon war 
being proclaimed againſt France, was taken by admiral Ogle 
for the defence of the Britiſh ſettlements; and commodore 
Warren being ſtationed for the protection of the Leeward 
iſlands, with fix men of war and ſloops, made a great many 
prizes, and preatly diſtreſſed the enemy's trade in thoſe ſeas, 
and reduced Martinico itſelf to vaſt difficulties for ſubſiſtance. 
About the ſame time two of the ſmall Antilla iſlands, moſtly 
ſſeſſed by the French, ſubmitted to the Engliſh ; that of 
t. Martin's being reduced by Mr. Hodge, deputy governor 
of Auguſta, and the other, St. Bartholomew, ſubmitting to 
governor Matthews. | 
Matters did not go ſo favourably for the Engliſh upon the 
continent in America, Queſnel, the French governor of 
Cape Breton, got the Indians in that neighbourhood over to 
the French intereſt, and ſent a ſmall armament from Lewiſ- 
burg, which reduced Canſo, and deſtroyed the buildings and 
fortifications, which were ſo poorly gariſoned, that they were 
in no condition to hold out. Du Vivier, the French commo- 
dore, then proceeded with a body of 500 Indians who had 
NN bim, againſt Annapolis Royal. This important place 
ad for its garriſon only 200 men capable of doing duty, and 
it was commanded by lieutenant colonel Maſcarene. He 
immediately applied to Shirley, governor of New England, 
for reinforcements, and the afſembly there ſent him four com- 
panies of volunteers. Du Vivier was extreamly intent upon 
taking the place, and muſt have ſucteeded, had he had under 
him a few more Europeans; but the garriſon being reinforced, - 
took their meaſures ſo well, that the French, after alarming 
and putting them for ſome weeks to great inconveniencies, 
| — N were 
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Geo. II. were obliged to return to Lewiſbutgh ; his attempt having 
1744. only awakened the Engliſh to a greater ſenſe of their dangeſ 


Royal, and Paſſage Fort, were totally destroyed, and the 
goods every where waſhed away. The new fort'at M. | 


5 Nute the ſhipping there. Many wharfs at Kingſton, Pg 


quito point was demoliſhed; and out of 105 ſhips, 8 of 
which were ſhips. of war, 104 were ſtranded, wrecked, or 
foundred. The Rippon rode it out, but without maſty, 
Dwelling houſes, plantations, and works of all kinds, were 


La 


Kinęſton 


Gazette, ſwept away; a great many of the inhabitants loſt their lives, 
Ibid, and the havock made amoneſt cattle, ſheep, poultry, and pro- 


viſions of all kinds, was inexpreſſible. The Prince of Orange, 
the Bonetta and Thunder bomb, all of them king's ſhips, 
were wrecked, but the people ſaved. The Montague ruy 
aground ; the Greenwich was ſunk, and captain Allen and 
lieutenant Batterſworth, with 70 of the crew, were drowned 
The hulk of the Lark was ſunk, and about 20 white men 
and go negroes were drowned, By good fortune, howevyex, 
fir Chaloner Ogle, with ſome of the largeſt ſhips under hy 
command, was, at the time of the hurricane, upon a cruize, 
and many of the merchant ſhips, with their cargoes, were 
layed, 8 FR „„ 
Strength of The ſpirit of privateering was, at this time, ſo very hig 
we amen amongſt the Britiſh ſubjects in America, that from wel 
* grounded calculations it appeared, that the Britiſh ſubjecs 
to all the upon that continent and in the iſlands, fitted out, upon the 
Englim navy whole, a greater force of privateers than all the naval power 
in queen | 5 . . ; 3 ied 
Elizabeth's Of England in the time of queen Elizabeth amounted 0, 
time. They took in all 169 ſhips from the enemy in thoſe - Teas, 
though not without conſiderable loſſes to themſelves. _ Their 
ſucceſs, however, was in a great meaſure owing to the above 
mentioned orders which de Torres, the Soanfh admiral, re- 
ceived, and which kept him inactive. But he made aniend 
for that inactivity, by the care which he took to bring under 
his convoy to Spain, towards the end of this year, a molt 
immenſe treaſure, Jeaving at the Havanna ſeven men of wat 
for its defence, and the protection of the Spaniſh trade. 
Operations In the Mediterranean, no ſignal operations happened that 
of the war could mark the war either with ſucceſs or misfortune. Eleven 
in the Me- . E Y 27 
diterrarcan, French xebeques carrying troops to the Spaniards in Italy, 
were deſtroyed by the Engliſh near Marſeilles; but the 
men got aſhore. Admiral Rowley, who ſucceeded admiral 
Matthews in the command of the grand fleet, ar CY 
| : 


—— On. the 20th of October this year, the iſland of Jamaia by 
i. Hatte, Was viſited by a moſt dreadful hurricane, which proved. i | 
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tion of bombs, ſioops, and fire-ſhips. The Breſt. ſquadron 
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__ OE SN SAND uh 
difficult as well as 4 dangerous, poſt to maintain: His, fleet Geo. I], | 
was formidable. It conſiſted, of 4 ſhips. of 90 guns 8 of 1744. 

80; 11 of 70 4 of 60; 7 of 503.4 of 40, and 3 c 20 
in the whole 34 ſhips of the line, 7 frigates, with.a. propor- 


11 . 


was then at Cadiz; a Spaniſh ſquadron lay at Carthagena, 
and the Toulon. ſquadron, under Gaharet, was at ſea, in or- 
der, as the French court pretended, to join that of Spain, to 
ſee Torres and his treaſure ſafe into port, and for. that pur 
poſe, it was joined by the Breſt fleet, the whole making 30 
fail. of the lightly ett ne wn Zh eee tA} gt 
All Europe was now in expectation, that when this fleet us 
had joined the Spaniſh ſquadron, ſomewhat deciſive between IN 
them and Rowley muſt happen. The Britiſh admiral, when 
the French from Breſt and Toulon put to ſea, was-refitting | 
his main fleet at, Fort Mahon, and had left commodore Oſ- 
burn, with only eight ſhips of the line, to cruize on the coaſſ 
of Italy, ſo that the government of England was then in 
ſome pain about Gibraltar. It was. the 7th of October be- 
fore Rowley ſailed from Port Mahon; and underſtanding that 
while he was in queſt of the French fleet, Navarro, the Spa- 
niſh admiral in Carthagena, intended to make an attempt u; 
on Gibraltar, he failed towards Alicant, but found the Spa- 
niſh ſquadron ſtill lying in Carthagena. He was, by this 
time, joined by the ſquadron under commodore Oſborn, and 
had under his convoy a large fleet of Engliſh merchant Tar 
ſhips homeward bound. On the 21ſt of October, he heard 
of fix French men of war having failed from Cadiz z which, 
with ſeven more who had ſailed: before, gave him ſome ap- 
prehenſions, as the ſix laſt-ſailed had, on the 12th, paſſed the 
mouth of the Streights. He made after them, but found it was 
too late; while thg. reſidue of the French fleet returned ta 
Breſt, and de Torres with his vaſt treaſure arrived in Spain. 
Not only the court of England, but that of Spain, was Views of | 


amazed at fo unaccountable a conduct of the French fleet in 9 


thus beating about the ſeas ſeemingly to no purpoſe. But 
Maurepas, who was now the French miniſter of the marine, 
had adopted a new ſyſtem, He ſaw the trade of F rance, 
which during peace had been raiſed to ſo prodigious a pitch, 
in time of war entirely ruined by the Britiſh men of war and 
cruizers, for want of protection. By a moderate computa- 
tion, the mercantile intereſt in France had loſt ſince the be- 
ginning of the war, upwards of 2, ooo, ooo l. ſterling, no 
fewer than 252 French prizes in Europe, and 94 in America, 
having been taken; and the prizes taken by commodore 
| H'; Barnet 
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Geo. I. Barnet in the Eaſt· Indies, were alone computed to be wont 

1744. 360, oo00 f. It is true, the Engliſh had loſt to the F, 
4.1 veſſels in America, and 187 in Europe. But the va 

" at an average, was far leſs than the French ſhips that B 
been taken; and conſidering that the number of Britiſh hip 

on the ſeas were ſuperior to the French, the loſs was ve 55 

Adiſptoportionate. Maurepas, therefore, inſtead of empleo 

the marine of France in a body, detached them i in fmal Ih 

drons for the protection of the trade. 3 

Loſſes of the But the Engliſh this year had the misfortune to laſs 0 , ah 

N by of their ſhips of war. The Northumberland a new 70 

: hip. was, by the cowardice of the maſter and. the gu 

ven up to three French men of war of inferior force, ii 

their brave commander, captain Watſon,” had been mortally 

- wounded, The Seaford man of war, captain Pye, the Sol 

bay man of war, captain Bury, and the Grampus floop, wil 

Likewiſe taken by.the French, and the Colcheſter, a 40 

ſhip, was unhappily wrecked between the Nore and 

Downs; ſome other accidents likewiſe happened. to the, Pres 

| Judice of the Engliſh fleet. bs. 

Arrival of The arrival of de Torres with the Spaniſh eiue bar 

— 3 France at this time, in a manner, from a general bankrupteſi 

October 29. By a moſt unaccountable fatality, though the time f 
failing was no ſecret either in Europe or America, he hat 

not, during all his long voyage, met with one Britiſh * 4 . 

2 the court of Spain had complained bitterly of 1 he - 


— 3 * 


gratif In oy inordinate: ambition for fettling her of 
IE - "The French miniſtry pretended; that their flea 
bad = left the coaſts of Spain, till they knew that T0 
was ſaſe from all attacks: they repreſented, that it waſh Jt. 
account of Spain, that they had brought ſo much ruin 
calamity upon their own. trade from the” Britiſh arms 33 7 
that it was but juſt that the indulto upon the French prov 
perty in the + ah ſhould be ſettled low, in order to gn 
the French merchants ſome relief. They were gratified , 
all this; and from their promiſes, her Catholic majeſty con 
ceived freſh hopes of carrying her ſchemes into execution 
Meafures of The management of the war upon the continent this 'yell 
theEngliſh created great diſcontent in England, which was far from b 
ing alleviated by any partial ſucceſs at ſea, becauſe the lattt | 
filled only the pockets of individuals, while the expencs 
the war was ſeverely felt by the public. The minifter, lan 
now in right of his mother was earl Granville, was at no} 


pains to conceal his ſchemes, but frankly owned he could nol 
eren 
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money, thought it unreaſonable that this credit ſhould not 


in the treaty is expreſſed to be paid neither by the king of: 642. 


* 


or ENG AMB K 
execute them without money. On the other hand, that part Geo. II. 
of the adminiſtration who had credit enough to raiſe the 1744. 


4 


only be employed, but endangered, by the execution of every 
meaſure being left to another, who in fact had engroſſed all ; 
the power of the cabinet, and had left them the bare merit 

of not oppoſing his majeſty's intentions. They ſaw ptainly | 
that the concluding the treaty of Worms, had given umbrage 4 
to ſome of the well - diſpoſed powers of Europe, and that as 1 -Y 
ſo much depended upon the king of Poland ſtanding by the nn 
queen of Hungary, it might be impolitic to proceed to ex. 8 | 
tremities with the king of Naples, who was marry'd to that 
prince's daughter. They knew that a great part of the mer- 3 — 
cantile intereſt were by no means ſond of erecting his Sardiuian 1 
majeſty into a maritime power; and great uneaſineſs was en- 

tertained on account of the money to be paid for Final, which Sec vol. xx, 


— — — — 


Sardinia nor the queen of Hungary. They thought that his 
Pruſſian majeſty had not been cautiouſly dealt by, and that 
nothing could be ſo deſi able to Great Britain as an equitable - 
and ſafe peace, which they were not ſure of obtaining upon | —_— 
the principles laid down in the cabinet. * e | | 


On the other hand, if the war was to be carried on inDukeof _ 
ſupport of the queen of Hungary, they agreed with the: mi- roy a 
niſter, that it ought to be done in the moſt vigorous manner, to commands  ' 
which they thought had not hitherto been the caſe on the the Engl | 
continent; and they were for employing a general who ſhould forces. g 
be above all dread of miniſterial power, and of weight ſuffi- 
cient to determine the allies of Great Britain in all their ope- | = 
rations, For this purpoſe they threw their eyes upon the | 
duke of Cumberland, who had given unqueſtionable proofs, 
not only of his courage, but his capacity, in war. They even 1 
went ſo far as to ſuggeſt to the throne, that it ought to be | || 
deprived of none of the ſervices of its ſubjects, and that a of 
door ſhould be opened for ſuch a general comprehenſion as 
would, in parliament, carry the face of unanimity, and there- 
by filence all clamour abroad. | Fl 

To attain to this defireable end, Mr. Pelham, upon whom x, p.. 
the great weight of national buſineſs was to Jie, ſhould this nam's con- 
ſcheme take place, propoſed, that thoſe gentlemen in the op- duct. 
poſition, upon the opinion of whole integrity the public great- 
ly depended, ſhould be admitted to ſerve his majeſty ; and 
he very frankly owned, that without unanimity in parliament, 
he could not anſwer for the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on 
the war. At the ſame time, he very wiſely obſerved, that 
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perceived his continuance in the miniſtry longer, muſt be of 


the ſeals for ſome time longer. 


The parlia- 
ment fits, 


His majeſ- 
ty's ſpeech, 


| advice, exerted his endeavours for the ſupport of the houſe 5 


nia, with a magnanimity and firmneſs ſuperior to the greateſt 


Was purſued, he ſhould be amongſt the foremoſt to vote for 


\ 
7 * 


K 


every particular department of national buſineſs ought tg 
execute itſelf; that the affairs of the army ought entirely to 


be left to his royal highneſs the duke, and thoſe of the navy 
to the commiſſioners of the admiralty ; and that no "ſubje& 
who was a ſervant of the king, ſhould be cenſured for his he. 
haviour in parliament. He added, that provided this plan 


ſupporting the ſyſtem his majeſty had adopted with the utmoſt 
vigour. | | | 5 8 | 3 E. 5 
The miniſter perceived to what this plan tended. It wag 
ſo wiſe, ſo noble, and fo conſtitutional, that he could. obje 3 


- 2 


to it with no decency; but he very frankly declared, that he 


rejudice to his majeſty's buſineſs. But as nothing particus 
Jar was objected to his lordſhip, as his abilities were univers 
ſally acknowledged, and as it would have been unjuſt to da 
any thing that might create the leaſt ſuſpicion of his loſing 
credit with his royal maſter, he was prevailed upon to keep 


Ky 


On the 27th of November the parliament, after ſeveral 
prorogations, was opened by his majeſty with a moſt remark» 
able ſpreech from the throne. He ſaid, ' 

« That it was a great ſatisfaction to meet them, and par- 
ticularly ſo in this conjuncture, as the poſture of affairs abroad 
required their moſt ſerious conſideration. The events of the 
laſt ſummer having been ſo various, and ſome things having 
fallen out during the courſe of it ſo much to the diſadvantage: 
of the common cauſe, the conſequences whereof remained 
ſtill undecided, that great attention muſt be given to them, 
and proper meaſures taken for preventing or removing bel 
effects of them. That he had, in purſuance of thei: repeated 


of Auſtria, and in proſecution of the juſt and neceſſary war, - 

in which he was engaged. The queen of Hungary has 
ſhown the greateſt conſtancy and reſolution ; and the king of 
Poland, purſuant to his engagements with her, had ſenta 
very conſiderable force to her aſſiſtance. The king of Sardis 


difficulties, had, with the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh fleet, e- 
ſiſted the combined forces of France and Spain, ſent againſt 
him, and at laſt happily defeated an enterprize formed for. 
bis deſtruction, and for the reduction of Italy as well as for 
moſt of the ports in the Mediterranean under the power of 
the houſe of Bourbon. That though the ſucceſs of his ma- 
jeſty had not been anſwerable to his wiſhes, yet the vaſt ex- 

, | , 2% pedtations. 
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"always inſiſted, and was ſtill endeavouring with his allies, 
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rent r r 

trigues and Alliances, and an additional ftrength, ha 
hitherto taken i the 
of God, and th 


ſuch a manner, as might be moſt conducive to that impor-- 
tant end, which was his fole aim, a ſafe and honourable peace 


it being his firm reſolution never. to abandon his allies, and 


to procure, the utmoſt ſecurity to the religions Tiberties, 
commerce of his kingdoms, © That, 


OY GLAS 7 
or this purpoſe, he had 


ua 


particularly the States General of the United Provinces, to 


| fix the certain proportions of forces and expence, to be fur- 


niſhed by each of the confederates, in the proſecution of the 


war. Concluding, that nothing could add, ſo much to the 


weight and efficacy of the reſolutions of his parliament, as 


unanimity and diſpatch.” 


Great notice was taken of this ſpeech ; and his majeſty. 
owning, © that the ſucceſs of the laſt campaign had not been 
anſwerable to his wiſhes, was laid hold of with great tri- 
umph by the enemies of the miniſter, as an oblique condem- 
nation, from the throne, of his meaſures. Both houſes voted Adereſſes of 
loyal addreſſes of thanks. That from the houſe of peers” 
ſaid, ** That they looked with the utmoſt concern on thoſe. 
events which had fallen out, during the laſt ſummer, to the 
diſadvantage of the common cauſe; and that their ſurprize 
was no leſs when they conſidered the part that had been OR 
by ſome powers ſo contrary to their own true and eſſential 
intereſt,” This was taken by the public as reflecting upon 


the king of Pruſſia, and was therefore thought to be very 


impolitic. The commons ſaid only, „That it was with the 
deepeſt concern they reflected on what had happened laſt 
ſummer, to the diſadvantage of the common cauſe; and 
that as they could not but be extremely apprehenſive of the 
conſequences of theſe events, ſo they would not only give 
the greateſt attention to them, but exert their utmoſt endea- 
vours to prevent or remove the ill effects of them.“ bal 

The plan of removals and promotions being now fixed, promotions. 
there was in both houſes a perfect unanimity, and the whole 1745. 
nation ſeemed to be pleaſed that they who had ſo much con- 2 
demned the meaſures of the miniſtry, had now an opportu- 


. 


nity of practiſing what they had Tong recommended. It was 


about-Chriſtmas when the alterations were publicly known. 
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Geo. II. Mr. Arundel and Mr. Littleton were made new conitiidn® 
1745. ers of the treaſury, the other three being Mr. Pelham, the J 
earl of Middleſex, and Mr. Fox. The duke of Bedford was. 
made firſt lord of the admiralty, the other lords were, the 
earl of Sandwich, lord Archibald Hamilton, lord Vere Beau- 
clerk, lord Baltimore, Mr. Anſon, and Mr. George Green. 
ville. Mr. Doddington was made treaſurer of the navy, 
The privy ſeal was returned to lord Gower. Lord Monſon, . 
colonel Bladen, Edward Aſhe, the honourable James Bru- 
denel, Richard Plummer, Robert Herbert, eſqrs; with fir 
John 'Philips and John Pitt, eſq; were made coinmiſſioners o 
trade and plantat ons. Sir John Hynd Cotton was ap 
pointed treaſurer of the chamber, and Mr. Waller, 707 | 
to his majeſty's houſehold. The earl of Cholmondley and 
lord Torrington were made joint vice-treaſurers of Ireland. 
The earl of Cheſterfield was appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and his majeſty's ambaſſador extraordinary and ple 
nipotentiary to the States General. The duke of Devonſhire | | 
was made lord ſteward of the houſhold in the room cf the Ml 
duke of Dorſet, who was made preſident of the council in 
the room of the earl of Harrington, to whom it was refolved | 
to give the ſeals. | | 
F rom thoſe promotions it appeared, that the ſpirit of the | 
public, which they were intended to comply with, was oy 
ſet againſt thoſe who after having driven fir Robert Walpo 
into the houſe of peers, had ſhared amongſt themſelyey þ bis 
power, and copied after his example, and who, it was 
thought, were too inconfiderable to be of ſervice or preju- 
dice to any party. 
His majeſ- It is incredible in what ſuſpence all Europe was, till the 
4 Britiſh miniſtry was ſettled. But leaſt the alterations that 
his miniſters had been made ſhould produce any diſagreeable alteration i in 
abroad, the ſyſtem of affairs abroad, the Britiſh miniſters reſident in 
foreign courts had orders to declare, that all that had been 
tranſacted with regard to the adminiſtration in Great Britain, 
was no more than a domeſtic concern, and that it ought not 
to influence the general ſyſtem, nor could it occaſion the 
ſmalleft change in the affairs of Europe; becauſe his majeſty 
perſiſted invariably in his former reſolutions, both for the 
_ ſupport of his allies, and for procuring a ſolid and honourable, | 
peace. 
Supplies : It ſoon appeared that this aſſurance was true, and that the 
voted, new miniſtry had not been eſtabliſhed with any deſign of al- 
I! tering the meaſures of the old. The national debt, ſince 
8 Chriſtmaſs 1743) was encreaſed 2,638,900 1. which = 
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e the encreaſe of it ſince the commencement Geo. II. 
of the war with Spain about nine millions. The commons, 1743. 
however, were almoſt unanimous in granting for the ſervice ——— 


of the enſuing year 6,462,890 1. 2,000,000 of which was 
charged in an additional duty of 8 I. on French and | 
ton on other wines; 800,0001, was granted on the 


fund, and 21,244). from the ſurplus of the malt duty re- 


maining in the exchequer. Forty thouſand ſeamen were 
voted for the ſervice of the current year, 28,107 men to be. +. 5 
employed in Flanders, and 11,550 marines. The queen of Ek 
Hungary's ſubſidies were now augmented to 500,0001. a. - 


year, and 500,0001. more was granted to his majeſty to 

make good his engagements with that princeſs, and to carry 

on the war with vigour.  _ . d ISO. 
Very little oppoſition was made in parliament to theſe 


grants, which indicated a full reſolution to purſue the me- 
ſures of the late miniſter. The ſubſidies to the king of Sar 
dinia, the electors of Cologn and Mentz, were likewiſe con- 
tinued. And a quadruple alliance between the queen ß 
Hungary, the king of Poland, his Britannic majeſty, and the 


States General, was concluded at Warſaw, The chief ar- 
ticles of this alliance, which had a great effect upon the af- 


fairs of Europe, were, 


That his Poliſh majeſty, as elector of Saxony, confirms $ubance of _ 
and renews the guaranty of the pragmatic ſanction, and pro- the treaty of 
miſes to ſupport it with all his forces. That the n of Wa. 


Bohemia being actually attacked, his Poliſh majeſty ſhall 
immediately act with an army of 30, ooo auxiliary troops 


for its defence. That his Britannic majeſty and the States 5 


General ſhall pay an annual ſubſidy to the king of Poland of 
150, ooo l. ſterling, of which his Britannic majeſty is to pay 
100,0001. and the States General 50,0001. That as ſoon 
as Bohemia and Saxony ſhall be out of danger, his Poliſh 
majeſty ſhall march 10, coo men to the Netherlands, or any 
other place within the empire, that the king of Great Britain 
and the States General ſhall think proper, for which a ſubfidy 
of 90,0001. is to be continued, of which 60,0001. is to be 
paid by his Britannic majeſty, and 36,0001. by the States 
General. That in caſe his Poliſh majeſty ſhould, in conſe- 
quence of theſe meaſures, draw upon himſelf a war, he ſhall 
be ſupported therein by his allies. That no peace ſhall be 
made without his conſent, or obtaining for him proper ſa- 
tisfaction. By a ſubſequent article, the empreſs of Ruſſia and 


the republic of Poland were invited to accede to this treaty, 


(which 


4l. per 
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Geo. U. (which was to continue i in force after the war, ) as were all 4 | 
1745. other powers in Euro e a 
—— * Nothing was want 17 on the. part of the yr miniſtry, ; 
that could perfuade his wajelſy t ey. were in e | 
on the war. I. he land-forces they had on foot War i Kaki, 
Ireland, Flanders, and their ſettlements abtoad, m 
giments of cavalry „and 66 ber 17 8. the NE yoo 
ing to about $0,640 i men. Forty tho ufand ſeams 
been mentioned, had been Ved. and almoſt ; all the 5 
the royal navy were put into commiffſon. 2 
Tbe earl of Granville betrayed no diſcontent at reſighin | 
the ſeals, which he did with a very good grace, as. having 15 
adminiſtration approved of by the imitation. 0 bis ſuccelſors, 
'The earl of” Harrington received the ſeals, ang thy e ſcarcely. 
was, a diviſion in parliament, The uſual patriot. bil 
indeed moved for, and met with their uſual ſacs 9 ate of being 
rejected; and all Britain was intent upon t perations 
Duke of of war only. In March his royal highneſs the duke ne 8 
f eren received his commiſfi jon, P him bs hs ger, 


6a worn neral of all his majeſty's forces in ritain, and. abroa 22 5 
neral, appointment was generally applauc ed. "he duke $ 
Was unqueſtionable, and the beſt judges. of. military hi 
pronounced, that with an excellent. 0 he had Arad 
made a great progreſs in the art of wat, -.:- 
Deathof the It was about this time that ſir Robert. Walpok, earl of 
on of Or- Orford, died. The reader has already. ſeen his character 
; when a miniſter ; but it. received a n additional luſtre by lg 
behaviour in retirement, 11 Was as eaſy, and as ele- 
wap © as that of a Fe ig or Aa: #ljus. 0 101 15 A. 1 5 


3 


Far! of * Al the 1 to the Dutch, 
by pronY prefling manner, and from the moſt refeetable 9 
baſty to had been hitherto ineffectual for prevailing up9n - them ta, 
Holland. abanden their neutrality, and becoming principals in the wax. 
I be great excuſe alledged by the friends of Frapce amongſt 

| them was, the. fluQuating {tate of the Britſh miniſtry, which 

might abandon them to the reſentment of France. "The. 
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The death of the emperor. Charles VII. in the begin wing 


by a ſpeech, in which there was nothing particular, except». 
ing what will be found in the courſe of this hiſtory, 


HED BERL 
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. THE HISTORY T 
Geo. II. The day the parliament roſe, his majeſty declared in com 
1745. eil, that he was reſolved to leave the kingdom for a f 
— time, and he appointed the N regency during his ab» 
Regencyin ſence; John lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, Philip rd 
the king* Hardwick lord chancellor, Lionel duke of Dorſet lord pres 
ſident, John lord Gower lord privy-ſeal, William duke of 
5 Devonſhire lord ſteward, Charles duke of Grafton lotd 
chamberlain, Charles duke of Richmond maſter of the horl, 
Charles duke of Bolton, John duke of Bedford firſt com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty, John duke of Montague maſter- 
general of the ordnance, Archibald duke of Argyle, 'Tho- 
mas Holles duke of Newcaſtle, one of the principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, John marquis of Tweedale, another of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, Henry earl of Pembroke groom 
of the ſtole, Philip earl of Cheſterfield lord-lieutenant of Ire» 
land, John earl of Stair field-marſhal of the forces, William 
earl of Harrington, another of the principal ſecretaries 6 
ſtate, William earl of Bath, Richard lord viſcount Cobham, 
field-marſhal of the forces, and Henry Pelham, eſq; chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and firſt commiſſioner of the trea» 
ſury. . "Ip 
The warlike operations, in which the people of England 
were immediately engaged in this year, were ſo various, {6 
rapid, and ſo intereſting, that the reader is only to exped 
the moſt important to be related. | 2 
His majeſty His en before he left England, in order to give an | 
8 additional effect to the A enen. of the earl of Cheſtet- 
principal in field, ordered the baron de Schwigeldt, his Hanoverian minis 
the war as ſter at the Hague, to declare in his name, That his Bris 
— tannic majeſty 3 in the * of continuing, ane 
| even redoubling his efforts for the defence of the common 
cauſe, and for the ſupport of the ſtaggering ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope, is reſolved to take part directly, as elector, in the plan 
of operations, which is to be concerted with Holland, and 
to furniſh thereto his contingent of German troops, inde- 
pendent of the ſuccours which his majeſty propoſes to give 
the queen of Hungary. That, beſides he will cauſe another 
| body to march, which ſhall be employed as neceſſity ſhall re- 
quire : that as to the electoral troops, which are in march 
to join the army of the allies upon the Rhine, they ſhall act 
either ſeparately or jointly in the Low Countries, or in the 
empire, as ſhall be agreed on between their High Mighti- 
neſſes; and that for theſe reaſons, his Britannic majeſty, as 
elector of Hanover, demands to be admitted and acknow- 
ledged upon the footing of a principal contracting party, in 


even 


every thing that ſhall be concerted againſt the common ene- Geo. II. 
my, and that he expected the ſaid baron de Schwigeldt with che 1745 


neceſſary and full powers to aſſiſt at the conferences, which ——— 
the allies ſhall hold at the Hague, for their mutual ſecurity 
and defence.” l ant ts neo bed Ru 
This magnanimity of his Britannic majeſty. was the more State of the 
remarkable, as the events of laſt year had turned the ſcale of queen of 
war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, Maillebois was fill with r, 
his army in Germany, overawing the neutral princes, and | 
oppreſſing the friends of the queen of Hungary. Her reve- 
nues were greatly exhauſted by the vaſt expence ſhe had been 
put to, in maintaining her armies. Her loſs of territories in 
Sileſia and Flanders, was far from being compenſated by 
any advantages ſhe had gained, and her ſubſidies from Great 
Britain, vaſt as they were, were unequal to her occaſions. .,  _ 
France, on the other hand, ſeemed to grow in powey, as and of the 
her difficulties increaſed, The armies ſhe. now brought into b 
the field, though not ſo great as her creatures gave out, were 
more numerous and better appointed, than any ſhe had ever 
employed befote, and both her king and her generals, from. 
what they had experienced in the laſt campaign, had con- 
ceived a kind of contempt for the forces of the allies. The 
money, which had been remitted to them from Spain, and 
the funds, that had been invented for increaſing the king's 
revenue, had enabled them to do prodigious things, and to 
carry on the war another campaign under infinite diſadvan- 
tages of ſituation. wh 1 os ity 
The death of the emperor had diſconcerted their whole 
plan of politics, and conſequently of operations, in Germany, 
by diflolving, in a manner, the league of Frankfort, the 
avowed intention of which, was the ſupport of the Imperial 
dignity. The young elector of Bavaria was but ſeventeen 
years of age, and though ſome of the French miniſtry were 
for making him a candidate to ſucceed his father, yet I encin, 
who had now a great deal of influence over the French ki 
oppoſed it, and urged, that the war ſhould be carried on 
with vigour in Flanders, where the French already had the 
ſuperiority, and where they were ſure of ſucceeding. This 
opinion was moſt agreeable to that of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty himſelf, and moſt conformable to the ſentiments of 
the young elector, who, however, continued to receive a ſub- 
ſidy from France. The king of Poland was next thought 
of, and propoſed at the French court, for emperor. An ap- 
plication . was therefore made to him for that purpoſe, and 


the French offered him part of the ſpoils of the SEP 
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Geo; II. fiiceeffion. That prince was far from being devoid of am 


==, | 8 in th of the Ja re 
"——— moſt tragical example of French deluſion. His mint 


2 = 


fore, he choſe to continue to receive the Britiſh ſubſidy, 3 * 
to be the ally of the queen of Hungary, 
The king of Pruſſia, the next party in the treaty of Frank» 
fort, notwithſtanding his vaſt loſſes laſt year, had recruited 
his armies with incomparable quickneſs, and might ſtill be 
an able and a uſeful ally to France. But ſhe was conſcious 
that he reſented her ſuffering prince Charles to repals the 
*Rhine, which was the ſource of all the misfortunes he hag | 
met with. The French, therefore, not being abſolutely. fure 
of that monarch's alliance, ſoon after the death of the em- 
peror, declared, that as they looked upon the treaty of Franks 
Fort as no longer ſubſiſting, they were willing to agree to pre 
poſals for a general pacification, and that his moſt, Chriltian 


. majeſty was determined not to intermeddle in the electich 


. of an emperor. 3 „ 
This declaration was far from diſpoſing the queen of Hun- 

gary to any pacific diſpoſition. She ſtill imagined ſhe ſhould 

be able to dethrone the king of Naples, recover Sileſia, and 

beat the French in Flanders. Ada to this, the court of 


„ „ 


The armies 
aſſemble. 


tion, but he had ſeen in the perſon of the late emperor, # 


count 'Brutil,” Iewiſe repreſented the difficulty he would by 
under to keep poſſeſſion of the crown of Poland, and of the 
Imperial dignity, at the ſame time. Upon the whole, theres 
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and Valenciennes. It had been reſolved; in their council 
that their monarch ſhould head them. The duke of Cum- 
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likewiſe had 160 pieces of heavy cannon, and 60 monate, Geo. II. 
and on the 26th of March they aſſembled between Dunkick 
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berland arrived at the Hague on the 7th of April, and after 


holding a conference with the members and regents of the 


States-General, he hurry'd to Bruſſels, which he reached on 
the Toth, where he met prince Waldeck, the commander 


in chief of the Dutch troops, and marſhal count Konigſegg. 


His royal highneſs then immediately apply'd himſelf to the 
affairs of the army, with a diligence and attention equal to 
that of the moſt experienced generals ; and notwithſtanding 
the diſparity of numbers, his preſence, affability and addreſs, 
gave his troops invincible ſpirits. - From Bruſſels, he marched 
his army to Soignies in Hanault. 


His royal highneſs, however, had vaſt difficulties to en- 


counter, beſides the ſuperiority of numbers and artillery that 


was againſt him. The French king ſeemed determined to | 


ſtake his crown upon the fate of the campaign. The dau- 
phin had been married to the ſecond infanta of Spain but 
the February before, yet he could not be diſſuaded from at- 


tending his father to the field. His nobility had amongſt 


themſelves no competition, but how to demonſtrate the moſt 


profound reſignation to the will of their ſovereign ;. and the 


duke of Noailles, notwithſtanding his ſeniority and high 
quality, was proud to command under mute 
was a foreigner and a proteſtant. It was, upon the opinion 


. 


the French had of that 2 general, that they founded 


theu hopes of ſucceſs. He made many feints, marches and 
counter-marches, to amuſe the confederates, but at laſt, on 


Saxe, who 


ww * 4 


the 24th of April, he inveſted the town of Tournay, on the Tournay 


river Scheld, thirteen miles eaſt of Lifle, and twenty-one 

miles weſt of Mons, and eſteemed to be the ſtrongeſt place 

of the Dutch barrier. On the 3oth the trenches were 

ed, and it was to relieve this important town, that the 

confederates had advanced to Soignies. : i 
Tournay was garriſoned by 8000 Dutch, commanded by 


| baron Dorth. The reſolution of obliging the French 19 


raiſe the ſiege of Tournay, was ſtrengthened by the expreſs 
orders of the States- General, for the ſame purpoſe. A coun- 
ct] of war being held, the confederate generals encamped 


befieged, 


* 


with the right at Pougnies, and the left at Moubray, within poftisn of 
a little more than muſket - ſnot of the advanced poſts of the the two 
enemy. Marſhal Saxe had foreſeen the intention of the 


confederates. and he e that the duke of Cumber- 
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130 THE RISTOoR R 
Geo. II. land was determined to uſe his utmoſt efforts to retrieve th 


1745. glory of the Britiſh arms, which had been tarniſhed by the | 


Inactivity of the laſt campaign. By ſome delays, which , 
too frequent in the councils of confederate armies, Saxe had 
gained time to make the moſt formidable diſpoſitions, by I, 
trenchments and batteries, in which he was aſſiſted by th 
nature of the ground. The two armies were ſeparated þ 
a little rivulet on the left of the allies, which lay on: the 
right of the French, who poſſeſſed Antoin, where a mgl. 

dreadful battery was erected. They had in their center 

a battery of the ſame kind, and before that lay the villa! 

of Fontenoy, intrenched, and moſt formidably fortified, T 
intermediate ſpace between the two armies, was a gently 

riſing ground, which the allies had to aſcend, and which the 

French had interſected with intrenchments, that were lined 

with troops, while on their left Jay Barri wood, which, left 

the allies ſhould attempt to encompaſs it, was full of lines 

and fortifications. The flation of the French king was gt 

the bridge of Callonne, which, in caſe of a defeat, he could 

repaſs, the bridge being defended with intrenchments, 'well 

mounted with cannon, and ſupported with the flower of his 

nobility and army. In ſhort, never was there an attack 

made under more difadvantageous circumſtances, than that 

of the confederates upon the French, and never was there 

an army better ſecured, than that of the French was, DE 

no fewer than 266 pieces of artillery, all of them mounted, 

and pointed againſt the confederates. : 1 

Attack of The firſt object of the confederates was to drive the enemy 
| wo 3 from all their little poſts, ſo as to be able to get into the 
plain. This ſervice fell to the Engliſn. On the 3oth of 

April, ſix battalions, and twelve ſquadrons, with five hundred 
pioneers, ſix pieces of cannon, and ten haubitzers, were 
commanded from each wing for that ſervice, which was 
Happily performed, and the enemy were driven to 5 


& 


top of the riſing ground, near their camp, where they drew 
up, and began afreſh to fortify themſelves. The three con- 
federate generals then went upon the ground from whi 
the enemy had been driven, and having viewed it, a reſolu- 
tion was taken to attack the enemy next morning, which 
was the firſt of May, by two o'clock. The right wing was 
compoſed of the Engliſh and the Hanoverians, and theſe 
were to form in four lines, before the village of Vizon. 
The left wing, which conſiſted of the Dutch and the Au- 
ftrians, was to march up in three columns; the firſt, which 
was cavalry, was to march along the village of Var” © 51 
9 


—— 


ne N GL AN D. VV 
ſecond, which was infantry, was to march through that vil - Geo. Il 
lage; and the third was to ſtreteh iuto the plain between Fen- 1743. 
tenoy and Antoin, prince Waldeck having engaged te at 
tack Fontenoy. To facilitate thoſe operations, the duke of 
Cumberland ordered brigadier Ingoldſby, with four gbod bat- 
talions, and three ſix - pounders, to attack a fort in the front 
of the village of Vizon, which was mounted with cannon. 
Lieutenant- general ſir James Campbell was ordered to cover 
the infantry of the right wing, which was commanded by 
lieutenant- general ſir Tor? Ligonier ; and fir James Had or- 
ders to extend himſelf with fifteen ſquadrons along the plain, 
from the wood towards the village of Fontenoy, which would 
greatly have facilitated count Waldeck's attack, but the 
ſucceſs of the whole depended greatly upon Ingoldſby's 
carrying the fort of Viaon. But the brigadier- general 
having an Hanoverian regiment, which lay at ſome diſtance, to 
take along with him, he was obliged to halt till it joined him. 
This gave the enemy leiſure to make their diſpoſitions about 

the fort ſtronger, which obliged him ts conſult with his officers . 
in what manner he ſhould attack the fort; and to this delay, 

was in a great meaſure 'owing the ill ſucceſs of the day. 
In the mean while, ſir James Campbell's leg was carried off 
by a cannon ball, and he loſt his life. By this accident, and 
by the dreadful fire made by the enemy, the Engliſh infan- 
try, under ſir John Ligonier, were left expoſed, but were 
formed by him with admirable diſpatch; and the duke of 
Cumberland putting himſelf at their head, marched up to 
attack the left wing of the French at Antoin, while prince 
Waldeck, with the —— —— 
moved, as had been concerted, to attack Fontenoy. There 
is not in all hiſtory an inſtance of a mote intrepid or better 
conducted attack, than that made by the duke of Cumber- 
land upon Antoin. Notwithſtanding the incredible fire made 
by the French, .which ſwept off whole ranks at every iſe 
charge, both officers? and men marched up, as if they had 
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on- thought themſelves invulnsrable, and poured in their fire 
ich upon the enemy at thirty paees diſtanee. The fury of their 
Ju- attack broke the French infantry, and they were dtiven off 
ich the field of battle three hundred paces beyond the fort aud 
was the village. The French generals upon this ordered their 
eſe cavalry to advance, while their infantry, which bad been 
on. driven to their camp, formed, and opened a coneealed'bat- 
Au- tery, which deſtroyed: the - Engliſh in greater numbers than 
ich ever. Notwithſtanding that, had Ingoldſby's attack at Vizon- 
an] ſucceeded; the Eugliſn muſt have gained a compleat victory, 
, RO 2 - or 
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by the fort, that Ingoldſby was to have attacked, f, 


They retire; The duke of Cumberland, in this diſtreſs from the enemy 
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THE HISTORY ' N 
or had the Dutch, under prince Waldeck, behaved well, the 


French king and his ſon, in all probability, would asg 


been made priſoners. But the duke was forced to ads 


vance through the hollow-way, which was commande 


2 

1 J 

4 * 
wt 
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Britiſh troops were thereby expoſed to all the fire from 
that fort, and to great numbers of. croſs fires, which 
plied them on all hands, and did prodigious 'executioth, / 
As to prince Waldeck's attack, he has not been bla 


ed on the ſcore either of courage or conduct; but the 


Dutch behaved with puſillanimity, in not ſupporting him, 
and thereby taking part of the enemy's fire off fromthe 
Engliſh. | 7 ' wy 


fire, ordered his men to retire to the height of Fontenoy and 
the fort near the wood ; but here the enemy's fire was almoſt 


But renew 


che charge, 


as hot as ever, and the troops fell into ſome diſorder. His 


royal highneſs, however, ſoon formed them again, and again 


advanced to the attack, which was made in ſuch good o 
der, and with ſuch intrepidity, that the braveſt troops df 
France were driven off the field of battle; and marſhal Saxe 


ſeeing how cool and determined the Engliſh appeared, and 


that all the fire from his troops and batteries, neither diſor- 
dered them, nor obliged them to, deſiſt from 1 
gave orders to one of his aid-de- camps to beg the Frenel 
king and the dauphin to repaſs the bridge of Calonne. 2! 

To do juſtice to thoſe princes, their preſence ſaved-thelr 


troops from a total defeat. The king had been ſince three 


in the morning on horſeback, and had been extremely e- 
tive, not only in animating, but in forming, his men. Ae 
was well ſeconded by his ſon, and nothing but the affeQian 
the French had for their perſons, and the alacrity which 
their preſence inſpired, could now have prevented their yield- 
ing the field to the valour of the Engliſh. But Lewis de- 
clared he was determined not to repaſs the bridge, and though 
many balls flew about him and the dauphin, he continued:to 
give orders with great ſpirit and preſence of mind. The 
more the Engliſh advanced, the more the ground ſtraiten- 
ed, and conſequently the more deep and impenetrable their 
column grew. They had now an opportunity of returning 
the fire of the French, and the execution they did with their 
muſquets, was incredible. Had they been able to have made 
themſelves maſters of Fontenoy, which now lay upon their 
flank, the battle would have been decided in their favour; 
but the French making their greateſt effort there, and, the 


„ 
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a retreat. Perceiving that his maſter's retreat over the bridge 
of Calonne might be cut off, he ordered the troops that were 
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Dutch having deſiſted from the attack on the front of the Geo. III. 
with ſuch reſolution, that they puſhed whole ſquadrons againſ— 
the place where the king —. the dauphin were poſted, ana 
they were for ſome time ſeparated from one another, by the 
crowds of flyers. The numbers of noblemen and officers, 
who flew to their king's danger, occaſioned the ſlaughter to 
fall heavy upon them. Battalions upon battalions, 'and ſqua- 


drons upon ſquadrons, preſented themſelves beſore the Eng- 


liſh, but they were as often obliged to retire, with the loſs 
of their braveſt men. At laſt, a "freſh reinforcement of 
troops arrived from Doway, but theſe, like the others, were 
repulſed; and while Saxe was obſerving in what condition 
Fontenoy was, the attack from the French became promiſ- 
cuous and irregular, while the Engliſh continued to keep up 
the ſteadineſs of their fire, as if no danger had been near 
them; and their cannon, which they dragged along, did 
now good execution. een eee en eee 
Marſha] count Saxe now began in good earneſt to think qf The French 
— 


poſted in Antoin, to evacuate that place, and to march to 
the bridge. The Dutch might have, immediately upon this 
evacuation, taken poſſeſſion of Antoin, but they did not; 
moſt of them were fled to Aeth and other towns, and thoſe 
who ſtaid, kept at too great a diſtance to know any thing 
of the evacuation. The Engliſh column of — . 
ſupported by few or no cavalry ; theſe laſt being cut off from 
joining them, by the fire from a redoubt before Vizon, .at 
the point of Batri wood, the ſame that Ingoldſby' ought to 
have attacked; and that from Fontenoy, which interſected 
their march. But the Engliſh little knew that the French 
in Fontenoy had now only powder to fire with, and were 
actually waiting for a ſupply of ball. Ste 

The officers about the king's perſon did not know that 
the Engliſh were ignorant of this, and expecting every mo- 
ment that the great column of their infantry, which conti- 
nued ſtill firm, would be ſupported by their cavalry, advancing 
between the point of Barri wood and the village of Fontenoy, 
and that the Dutch would, as they eaſily might have done, 
advance between the redoubt of Battens, (ſo called, becauſe 
they were guarded by a Swiſs regiment of that name) orders 
were given for all the troops and artillery that could be 
brought off, to remove towards the bridge of Calonne. The 
king ſtill remained there; his houſhold troops, where his laſt 

| ” # 8 reſource 
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Geo. II. reſource lay, were yet. unbroken, anil by the meaſü 5 


Saxe had taken, the ſucceſs of the action at the bridge mH 
be deciſive. of the day, 28 the Engliſh muſt be either obliged 


to retire; or the French enabled to make their retreat dο⏑ 


the bridge. It was with this view that the French generally 
had determined to make their laſt ſtand there; but\whew 
their artillery were carrying back for that purpoſe, marſhal 


Saxe, though others ſay the duke de Richelieu, ordered 


four pieces of cannon to be inſtantly placed in the front 
the Engliſh column, and while they were moſt deſperately 
polled with thele, a general attack was made by all the 
French army, that were either unbroken, or had raliy*di 
The Engliſh ſuffered the moſt from the Iriſh: brigades in this 
new engagement; and the main attack, which was made” 


| by the gens d'arms, under the prince of Soubiſe, by the 


Normandy, and other rally'd troops, on the other, while 
. "Ys front of the Engliſh column continued to ſuffer bythe" 
t gain the 


victory 


light horſe, under the duke de ChauInes; on the one flank ; 
and by the Iriſh brigades, under lord Clare; the regiment 


artillery, put an end to the diſpute. The Engliſh could not” 
ſtand longer, and their front being at laſt difordered by the 
artillery, the houſhold troops, the guards, and muſquetette 
broke in upon it, and rendered a retreat anavoidable. About” 
One o'clock the Britiſh troops began again to retire to the 
ground between the point of the wood and the village 
Fontenoy, which they effected, without any other diſdrden 
than was occaſioned by the inequaliti s of the -hollow-wayy 
over which they were obliged. to paſs. Marſhal Saxe orden 


ed them to be purſued by the French cavalyy, but:they'T6un” 


deſiſted, being ſeverely handled by the Britiſh guards an 


the Hanoverians, who were there, under major-general 


Zaſtrow. From that ground they directed their march, be“ 


ing now covered in the rear by the cavalry, to Bruffoely 


and from thence, that fame night, to Leſſines, near Aethy 
but were obliged to leave moſt of their wounded at Bruffoel, . 
where they were made priſoners by the Frenen. 1 

Though the Britiſh troops were worſted in this engage 
ment, yet marſhal Saxe and the French generals could h 
help acknowledging they deſerved a better fate, both on c 
count of the courage they exerted, and the diſpoſitions they. 
made, to ſucceed. The moſt experienced generals on both 


| tides ſaid, that if the confederates were defective in any point 


of conduct, it was in not having ſufficiently reconnoitred the 


ground where their attacks were to be made, and in being 
conſequently ſurprized by the concealed batteries of the ene? 


he. 
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my. But had the Dutch done their duty, and had the or- Geo. II. 


ders, given by the duke of Cumberland to brigadier- general 1745. 


Ingoldſby, been executed, or at leaſt underſtood, it is more ———— 
than probable, that the French muſt have been intirely de- 
feated. In this battle, the Hanoverians, by their\betaviour,. 
filenced all the charges that had been brought againſt them 
for their conduct at Dettingen; and the Dutch diſgraced all 
the glories, which their anceſtors had ſo often acquired in the 
cauſe of liber); 8 

The loſs of the Britiſh in this battle was more confjdera-The loſ on 
ble than was publiſhed by authority; and yet, conſidering boch fdes. 
the circumſtances attending it, it was leſs than could haye 
been — imagined. Beſides lieutenant- general ſir 
James Campbell, who was eſteemed one of the beſt officers of 
horſe in Europe, major- general Ponſonby, brother to the earl 
of Beſborough, was killed, as were the colonels Carpenter, 
and Douglas, brother to the earl of Morton, and a. great 
many officers of the guards. The loſs was not proportion- 
able in the other regiments. Durour's ſuffered greatly, its 
lieutenant-colonel, Whitmore, being killed, as were the 
lieutenant- colonels Gee, of Bligh's regiment, Montague, of 
Handaſyde's, Cleinents, of Johnſon's. The loſs of the ca- 
valry was inconſiderable, not above 340 men; and thewhaſe _. .. 
publiſhed lift of the Britiſh Joſs, was made to amount in 
killed to 4041 men; perhaps, including thoſe who died of the 
wounded, they were 7000. The loſs of the Hanoverians 
was publiſhed to be 1762, which calculation ſeems to have 
been pretty exact; and the Dutch gave out their laſs/ ta be 
in killed and wounded, 1544. The French very induſtri- 
ouſly concealed their loſs; but from the great numbers of 
their killed and wounded officers, whom they could not: 
conceal, their loſs ſeems to have been much greater than 
that of the allies. The duke de Gramont and three other 
lieutenant- generals were killed, as were four major - generals, 
and three brigadiers. Two of their lieutenant- generals were 
wounded, three major - generals, and thirty- ſix brigadiers and 
colonels of regiments, the greateſt part of whom died of their 
wounds. The confederates loſt no colours, ſtandards, or 
kettle· drums, but a great many cannon, through the puſilla- 
nimity of the drivers, who run off with their horſe. 
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toſed by the 
French. 


Marſhal 
Belliſle and 
his brother 
fer at liber - 


ty. 


Progreſs of . war in the Low Contries=T be Freies 
make tbemſelves maſters of Tournay—Ghbent—Oude- 


- Saxony—The king of Pruſſia breaks into Saxony, A 
takes Dreſden— Progreſs of the Italian war 
* Britiſh fleet bombards Genoa and its dependenciesss. 
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nard—Oſftend— Newport — Aeth—and all the towi 
in Auſtrian Flanders — Affairs in Holland —in Ru 4 
in Sweden—in Poland —Condutt of the young elettar 
of Bavaria——who makes peace with the queen of Hu, 
gary—Duke o, Tuſcany electel emperor — King of 
Pruſſia defeats the Auſtrians and Saxons at I riberg 
The convention of Hanover — RejetFed by Auftria "tl. 


Vaſt ſucceſſes of the Bourbonites in * e 
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ARIO Us were the reports concerning we treatment 
of the wounded, who were left at Bruffoel. Some 


Ne! unwarrantable things were doubtleſs committed, but 
the French officers ſeem not to have authoriſed them. 'The 
Change of duke of Cumberland wrote to Saxe about a change of pri 
priſoners re- ſoners; but Saxe, though he promiſed that the ſick and 
wounded ſhould be taken care of, ſaid, that his moſt Chrif 
tian majeſty intended to detain. all priſoners; till he received- 
ſatisfaction for the breach of the cartel, that had been com- 
mitted in the perſons of marſhal Bellifle and his brother, who 
were ſtill detained in England. | ' 99809 


The Engliſh miniſtry, by this: time, having re-confilhl 


the caſe of the cartel, very ingenuouſly owned to the mar- 
ſhal Belliſſe, that it did ſubſiſt, but thut as he was no pri- 
ſoner of war, he could not have the benefit of it. Phe 
affair, however, had been left by his majeſty to the conſide- 
ration of the marſhals Stair, Cobham and Wade, who, after 
a due examination of papers and Bellifle's commiſſions, were 
of opinion, that he and his brother were priſoners of war, upon 
. which they were ſet at liberty, upon their undertaking to 
obtain for the Engliſh priſoners, in the hands of the French, 
the benefit of the cartel. Some complaints were brought of 
the French having fired at the confederates pieces of glaſs, 
old iron, and other materials, * to the eſtabliſhed 


rules 
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or ENGLAND. 
- | : 


> 


haps, the complaints on both ſides were exaggerated, by 


buſy, ill-meaning people, 


* 
3 
TP” + 


The French, beſides the cannon which they had carried Siege of 
with them to the field, had drawn off a numerous artillery Tournay. 


from before Tournay, for the uſe of their army at the battle 
of Fontenoy. That ſiege was but ' weakly continued, by a 
body of men left before the place; and ſome Britiſh officers, 
who happened to be there, having had intelligence how 
things were paſſing at Fontenoy, propoſed to the governor 
making a ſally with fome part of the garriſon, which, with- 
out doubt, might have been attended with good, if not deci- 
five, conſequences, - But the governor excuſed himſelf. under 
the orders he had received from his maſters, and becauſe 
the inhabitants of the place were greatly inclined to be under 
French government. After the battle of Fontenoy, the 
ſiege was renewed; the cannon remounted, and the fire 
againſt the place was redoubled. By the 19th of May, the 
French were in poſſeſſion of the out- works, and preparing to 


batter in breach. Upon this, the governor deſired and ob- The town 
tained a parley; and an eventual convention was agreed ſurren 


upon, by which the governor, upon certain conditions, was 
to give up the citadel, provided his maſters, to whom he was 
to be at liberty to ſend à courier, approved of the ſame. 
But in the mean time, he ſaid that he was willing to give 
up the town to the French, the garriſon retiring into the 
citadel; that a'l hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, till he had a return 
by his courier, which was fixed to the 13th of June, and-if 
the return was unfavourable, the ſiege of the citadel was to 
be carried on under certain conditions, of not annoying the 
town, When the courier arrived at the Hague, the gover- 
nor's convention was referred. to the conſideration of the 
confederate generals, whoſe opinion was, for his defending 
the citadel to the laſt. This anſwer being known to the 
French by the 1 of June, the ſiege of the citadel began 
with the utmoſt fury, and continued with great loſs on both 


ſides, At laſt, the governor, whoſe garriſon was ſaid to as is the 
have been reduced to 5,300 men, was obliged to give up citadel. 


the place. The garriſon was permitted to march out with 
military honours, ſome cannon and mortars, but obliged not 
to bear arms againſt France or her allies, for 18 months. 


The reader is here to obſerve, that the French, during General re- 
this war, had, by the abilities of Lowendahl, who has been fletions, 


mentioned at the ſiege of Friburg, and marſhal * 
8 ome 


rules of war; but the French alledged, that the ſame thing Geo. II. 
was practiſed by the allies at the battle of Dettingen; per- x „ 


138 


Geo. II. ſome of their own engineers, carried the art of befi 
1745. 


* 


i WY nd 


Situation of The 
the French 


and allied 


Armies. 


; berland believed it ſtill practicable by another ſeaſonable k 7 
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places to a much greater height than ever was known hes 


fore, and with, much greater ſafety to their own men.“ N 
was a great diſcouragement to the allies, who ſaw that ng 


place, unleſs they could raiſe its ſiege, could hold out a 


a certain time. The French, likewiſe, during this war, 
adopted two new maxims in war. The. one was, always 


give as good terms as a garriſon could well require, provide 
they became maſters of the place; and the other was, aste 
they became maſters of certain places, to demoliſh the foxtis 
fications, that the barrier might ceaſe. to be a bone of cony; 
tention between them and their neighbours. . Tournay eh 
perienced this fate. (--2 $9238 ihackr» ox! i iden > 

The true reaſon why the confederate generals had thought 
it proper for the governor of Tournay to defend the. citadel, 
to the laſt, was becauſe his royal highneſs the duke of Cum 


2 


% + 


tempt to raiſe the ſiege. 7 
forcements, and ſome freſh ſupplies were every day ex 
from England. But the backwardneſs of the Dutch generals, 
who were inſtructed by their maſters, put a check upon all: 
expectations of vigour; and though they were extremely de, 
firous of ſaving their barrier, yet they would not conſent, after, 
the battle of | A to riſk any thing in the field. This 
caution n to theix, inteseſt. „ 


Negotiations, were on foot for rein- 


7 4 


French who to great activity added great ſecrecy 
were impenetrable in their deſigns. The ally'd army lay ftall 
encamped at Leſſines, which was thought to be a poſt ver 
proper for preſerving Flanders, by preventing the French 
from paſſing the Scheld, or obliging them to fight in an open 
country, where the confederate cavalry might act. The 
French, on the other hand, after the reduction of Tourna, 
made a point of beſieging Aeth; but all of a ſudden they ad- 
vanced to Leſſines, upon which the confederates removed to 
Grammont, and drew up in expectation of another battle 
But the enterprizing Lowendahl, with a detachment of 15,000! 


men, had ſecretly marched to Points d'Eſpiere, with a view of 


ſurprizing Ghent, while the confederates were amuſed with 
their preparations for a battle, which was, by no means, the 
intention of the French. They drew off from Leſſines and 
Grammont, and made diſpoſitions as if they intended to cut 
off the communication of the allies from Flanders and: 


Brabant. 1 7 


A council of war amongſt the confederate generals was. 
held, but great difficulties occurred as to their future opera- 
| | | tions. 
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O RN ALAN ugg. 
tions. It was debated, whether they ought to ſtand their Geo, II. 
ground in the advantagious ſituation they then were. The 1746. 
Dutch and ſome of the Engliſh: generals were of a contrary —— 
opinion, and carried the queſtion for retiriug to Bruſſels, e 
which they left Oudenard, Ghent, and Bruges expoſed to the Bruftels. 
French. His royal highnefs;: however, before this, ſuſpected | 
that Louendabl had an eye upon Ghent, where the Engliſh 
had ſome troops, and a great deal of baggage. He therefore Ghent ſur- | 
ordered Molck, a lieutenant. general of the Hanoverians, to 8 5 
put himſelf at the head of three ſquadrons of Riche's dra- 
goons, one of the battalions af Sinclair's foot, the regimens 
of Bligh and Handaſyde, 700: huſſars, and | five. ſquadrons of 
Dutch and Auſtrians, and to obſerve the motions of Lowen- 
dah]. But when theſe could. be no longer a ſecret, Molck 
had orders to proceed immediately to ſecure Ghent. Lowen- 
dahl had the ſtart of him, and on the 29th of June, when 
dark, he arrived on the cauſeway of Ghent, and made an 
attempt to ſurprize that city; it miſcarried at firſt, but by 
the boldneſs of his volunteers the town was taken before 
the inhabitants, or the Engliſh who were in it, had time to 
leave their beds; ul ail off Oh ae e e 
In the mean while, Lowendahl, apprized of Molck's in- Molck re- 
tention, had poſted a ſtrong detachment in ambuſcade, with n 
batteries and cannon, at the priory of Melle, to the right'of 
the cauſeway; and before Molck's party paſſed, they were at- 
tacked with great diſadvantage. Molck himſelf, however, 
paſſed. and reached Ghent; but umderſtanding it had been (1 
ſurpriſed by the enemy, he turned off with the cavalry he TY 
had with him towards Sluice, where the Dutch governor re- 
fuſed him admittance, upon which he was obliged to throw 
himſelf into Oſtend. The behaviour of the Dutch governon Behaviour 
of Sluice, was highly reſented in Great Britain; he defend- of a Durch 
ed himſelf under his bath, to admit no foreign troops into“ . 
his garriſon; the king of Great Britain complained of this, : 
and his . maſters, to huſh up the matter, gave him a gentle 
reprimand or: puniſum e Lt 8 
Brigadier Bligh, who commanded that part of the Britiſh Bligh 
troops who were cut off from the party under Molck, and Ks 
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[ which conſiſted of his own' regiment, that of Handaſyde, and 
[- the Dutch and Auſtrian ſquadrons, finding it impoſſible to 
/ follow Molck, after gaining a' ſmall wood that lay at 
| ſome diſtance, retired to Dendermond. The whole of this 
| ambuſcade coſt the allies more than they were willing to own, 


for they loſt upwards of a fourth part of their detachment; 
Which conſiſted of 4000 men, with a great number of _ 
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140 T HE HISTORY | 

Geo. II. Moſt of the garriſon in Ghent were Engliſh, and dart of } 
1745. wem, with the baggage of the whole, being taken bythe | 
nto the citadel, which on the qtlief 1 


French, the reſt retire 
July hung out a white flag, and the garriſon ſurrenderedthem- 


_ ſelves priſoners of war. The French, upon the whole, url} | 
| this enterprize, which was at once ſo wiſely and rapidly:eon- 
ducted, did not loſe above 500 men. But the conſequantes 

were great. Bruges was ſummoned, and ſurrendered te e 
Ovdenard French without reſiſtance. Oudenard, on the 6th of July; 
taken bythe vas inveſted by the French ; and though well fortified and | 


French, defended by three battalions of Engliſh, Auſtrians, and Dusch, 
was obliged, under pretext of a mutiny in the garriſon; to ur 

render on the fourth day of the ſiege. The Engliſh and Au- 

ſtrian part of the garriſon were made priſoners of war, but he 


Dutch were diſmiſſed, on condition of not ee 


F rench or their allies for eighteen months. 
All this while the confederate army was lying in- i 
camp at Anderlight, bebind the canal of Bruflels.”- 1 
now plain that no operation of adivity was to be. 
on the part of the Dutch; and it was impoſſible for hi = 


highneſs with the Britiſh, the Hanoverians, and the few Au- 


ſtrians he had with him, to act offenſively againſt an am, 
like that of the French, not only greatly ſuperior in num- 
bers, but daily lch led by reinforcements, and inſpiritedby 
ſucceſs. The main body of the French army, after taking 
Oudenard, had advanced to Aloſt, from whence they 
threatened Dendermond, u hich lay but a little to (their let. 
The allies attempted to throw 800 men into the place, 5 
ſending a detachment up the Scheld in boats; but _— 
tercepted by a detachment of French, they were obliged-to 
return with the loſs of 300, while: the French extended their 
contributions to the very gates of Bruſſels and Louvain. They 
paſſed the Dender on the 27th, and upon their attempting 
as is Den- to open the trenches before Dendermond, the governo ſur- 


Lermond, rendered upon the uſual conditions accepted by the Dutch, of 


the garriſon being obliged not to _ arms en 
and her allies for eighteen months. | 

Theſe conqueſts were alarming to Great Britain, 4 
queen of Hungary put the government there in mind of the 
danger of Oſtend, the loſs of which would be of dreadful 
conſequence to the common cauſe. The French had affedted 
to give out, that the place was too ſtrong for them to attempt 
it this campaign ; but after the taking of Ghent, they ſeized 


Damme and laſſendahl, and extending themſelves along the | 


canal from Bruges, there was no longer any doubt that their 
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moſt formidable train of artillery, under Louendahl, were 1745. 
deſtined to that purpoſe... A battallion of foot guards, upon 
the requiſition of the Dutch and the queen of Hungary, with and Oftend, 


a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, were ſent from England 
to reinforce the garriſon, though the deſign. of an invaſion by 
the eldeſt ſon of the. pretender, was then publickly known, 
as appears by Mr. Trevor, the Britiſh miniſter's memorial, 
then preſented. to their High, Mightineſſes. Count Chanclos, 
who was eſteemed a good. officer, was then governor of the 
place. The garriſon, for ſome time, flattered. itſelf that it 
neither would nor could be beſieged, becauſe it was in their 
power to lay the country all round it under water. But fo 
little care had been taken of the fluices, that many of them 
could not be opened, and Louendahl,. on the 1ſt of | Auguſt,” 
inveſted it with 30, ooo men. The garriſon. conſiſted in the 
whole of 4000 men, but was far from making that defence, 
which, from their ſtrength and that of the place, the public 
expected. Louendahl ply'd them with ſo much fury from his 


irreſiſtable artillery, that in a few days the governor ſurren- 


dered the place upon condition that the garriſon ſhould march 
out with the higheſt military honours, and that they ſhould be 
eſcorted to the Auſtrian territories ;| but without particulari- 


fing any place. As the Engliſh part of the garriſon were, in 


conſequence of this capitulation, preparing. to embark them- 
ſelves to join the confederate army, the French general in- 
formed them, that the place of their deſtination not havi 
been ſpecified in the articles of capitulation, in was o — 
— the conqueror, and they were accordingly conducted to 
Ons. a 5 An 1 2 

The taking of Oſtend, notwithſtanding the power brought 
before it, filled the people of England with the moſt melan- 
choly apprehenſions. Some public talk had been held about 
putting it into the hands of the Engliſh, and it was now openly 
ſaid, that it had been given up by the Jealouſy of the Dutch, 
who had prevailed with the queen of Hungary to ſuffer it to 
fall into the hands of the French, rather than to put the Eng- 
liſh in poſſeſſion of a place of ſuch importance to trade. There 
was but too much foundation for this ſurmize, nor has the 
public ever yet been ſatisfied that it was not in the power of 
the governor to have made a better defence... -.. - 


- 


Newport was now the only place of conſequence that re- and Ne- 
mained unſubdued by the French in the Auſtrian Flanders; port. 
and on the 16h, of Auguſt it was inveſted by Louendahl. 

The garriſon was compoſed of four battalions, half Auſtrians, 
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Geo. II. half Dutch; but the reſiſtance the place made fell tar Ben 
of what might have been reaſonably expected; ſor o "the | 


1745. 


French king oonqueſts, while the French monarch was triumphing in Pu 
with a pomp that fell little ſhort: of adoration ; though ach, 
ſame time the beſt inſtructed and the more ſubſtantial part 


returns to 
P ar is. 


Affairs in 
Holland, 


and of the 
court of 
Ruſſia, 


Dutch, yet all he could obtain was to bring them to concur with 


the Abbeville, her reſident now at the 7 "oy 1-the 


5 


75 


THE HIST OY. 


26th of the ſame month the garriſon ſurrendered ptiſ INErs c 


who had 1600 men in the place, fome colour for furrendetih 
it ſoon, the place was attacked by ſhowers of red-hot bullets 


a-ſpecies of engineering which Saxe and Louendahl had how 4 


brought to high perfection. Thoſe bullets did damage d 


the place, but little or none to the garriſon, of which only | 


fourteen were killed, and the governor ſurrendered on the 
uot of Seeder. 0 


84 


Tue allied army, all this time, lay encamped between And | 


werp and Bruſſels, but without daring to oppoſe the French 


his ſubjects were curling his victories, which brought Him 0 


advantage, and repined at his ſucceſs, which was' bought with 


the ruin of their properties. 


It is now proper to review the ſtate of Europe at this jatic 


ture, which was fo threatning to the liberties of Europe. 
Notwithſtanding his Britannic majeſty, by Mr. Trevor his 
miniſter at the Hague, talked in a very high ſtrain to dhe 


him in keeping the elector of Saxony in the intereſts of i 
Hungarian majeſty, and to come to a reſolution to make” 
augmentation of 12,000 men in their army. This refolt- 
tion, which was carried by the Engliſh intereſt, and the'dread 
the government of Holland was under of the ſtadtholders 
party amongſt the people, gave vaſt umbrage to France; a 


in a ſmart memorial he preſented, that if the augmentation 
ſhould take place, his maſter would conſider it in the Tame 
light as a declaration of war. Though this language was 
confirmed by facts, yet the French party amongſt the Stat 
General prevailed ſo far, as to wait a little longer tal the 
ſaw how the other powers of Europe would behave. 

Their High Mightineſſes; to give ſome colour for belief 
ing they were at laſt reſolved to act deciſively, ſent'Myhheer 
de Dieu as their miniſter to the court of Ruſſia, which was m 
the great ſeat of political intrigue. '' The empteſs had been 
ſo much prepoôſſeſſed by Chetardie, the French artibafladen, 


that ſhe would liſten to no arguments in favour of Botta, ill 


of 
war. The fiege of Aeth was next formed on the h | 
September; and to give the governor count Wurtmbrang, } 


23 
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u- 
chef obtained full proofs of both facts, and fecretly diſcloſed 
them to his miſtreſs, to whom Chetardie had profeſſed the moſt 
ardent deſire that his and the emperor's courts would ac- 
knowledge her Imperial dignity. Some dangerous con- To 
nections between Chetardie and ſeveral of the Ruffian where Che- 
grandees appeared at the ſame time; and the empreſs bein, 8 | 
now fully ſenſtble that he had cancelled all his former merits niſter is ar- 
with her, ordered him privately to be arreſted, and without reſted. 
farther ceremony he was obliged to depart her dominions. 

Notwithſtanding this great point was effected, the court of 
Peterſburg's new connections with the king of Sweden 
who as duke of Pomerania had acceded to the treaty of F. bank. 
fort, and the intereſt of the great prince her declared ſucceſ- 
ſor, who had been very lately married to the youny;princef 
of Anhalt Zerbſt, would not ſuffer her to ſend to the queen 
of Hungary the troops ſhe had promiſed her. She: declared, 
however, that if his Poliſh majeſty was attacked for the 
troops he had lent the queen of deff, ſhe would look 
upon the injury as done to herſelf; and the ſignified to the 
Ruſſian miniſter, that ſhe had mitigated her reſentment. with 
regard to Botta. i — RAT 
The diet of Groduo in Poland was then holding, and the Affair in 
allies of the Frankfort treaty were very aſſiduous to ſtir - Poland, 
| ins, | ſuc 
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144 THE HISTORY | 
Geo. II. ſuch a ſpirit in that diet, as ſhould oblige his Poliſh majeſty | 
1745. to accede to their alliance. It appears that they mult have } 
. ſucceeded, the French having ſpent great ſums 1 te 
dietines for that purpoſe, had not the intereſt of her Hun: 


* 


rian majeſty been ſtrongly ſupported by Mr. Villars, the M. 
tiſh miniſter at Warſaw, who encouraged the Auſtrian party | 
in the diet to ſtand by the queen of Hungary, and to declare | 
againſt the Pruſſian invaſivun of her dominions, . Notwih- 
ſtanding this, and the interpoſition of her Ruſſian majelly | 
to the ſame purpoſe, the allies of Frankfort found means to | 

put a tumultuous end to the diet, before they could come o 
any final reſolution in ſupport of the queen of Hungary. Hig 
Poliſh majeſty, however, ſtill continued, to all appearance, 
firm to his engagements with the houſe of Auſtria, 2 
the intrigues of her enemies, and the conſtitution of Poland, 
did not permit him, as king, to be ſerviceable to her cauſe, 
and in Swe- Though the king of Sweden had declared that his acceſſion / 
* to the treaty of Frankfort was only in his capacity of dukeof 
Pomerania, yet the great weight he had in the empire as land- 
grave of Heſſe, was of infinite ſervice to the emperor, and to 
the king of Pruſſia. The intereſt of the prince ſucceſſo of 
Sweden, lay towards the Frankfort allies, and this ſummer 
count Teſſin, having cemented the alliance between Sweden 
and Denmark, was ſent to Berlin, where he made a formal 
demand of the princeſs Louiſa Ulrica, ſiſter to his Pruffian 
.majeſty, to be married to the prince ſucceſſor of Sweden, 
This was accordingly granted, and the princeſs, on the 25th 
of July, ſet out for Stralſund, and ſoon after met with ber 
royal conſort. Notwithſtanding this match, the ſenate. of 
Sweden could not be brought to ratify his Pruſſian majelty's : 
invitation to their king for acceding to the Frankfort alliance 
in his regal capacity. 1 . 
This did not prevent his Swediſh majeſty, as landgrave of 
Heſſe, from agreeing, that his brother, prince William, to 
whom he had aſſigned the management of his Germanic a& | 
fairs, ſhould withdraw from the ſervice of Great Britain the 
6000 Heſſian troops that were in her pay, and join them to 
the Imperial and Palatine troops in Bavaria, Mean while 
Maillebois was oppreſſing the neutral ſtates of the empire, 
whom his maſter, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
would no longer indulge in their neutrality ; and, in, hoth- 
the French proceeded not only againſt the queen of Lingus 
but all the princes and flates who did not ſtand by the, Frank- 
fort treaty, as their avowed enemies, the elector of Cologi» 
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_ HE ENGEHAND: gs 
on account of his being brother to the emperor alone meet · Geo. II. 
ing with ſome favor. eee SIA 1 11745. 

Such was the general ſtate of the internal affairs in Gere — - 
many, at the time of the empeter Charles the VIIth's death. a 8 
All che careſſes of the French churt could not keep the elecs - ede of . : 
tor of Bavaria long in their-intereſt; | Re had, for ſome time, Bavaria, 
been amuſed with being indemnified in the anterior Auſtria, 
which was now in the hands of France, for all the diſtreſſes 
his electorate had ſuffered,” and the court of Spain had pro- 
miſed him remittances. But he h the anterior Auſtria ſo 
thoroughly plundered by the French, that it was not worth 
his acceptance; and as to the Spaniſh *ſubſidies, the court of 
Madrid had too much upon their hands in Italy, to ſpare him 
any conſiderable ſum. Add to all thoſe conſiderations, that a 
freſh army of Auſtrians, under Bathiani, had made an irrup- 
tion into his territories, where they had gained ſome impo- 1 
tant advantages, eſpecially by the battle of Pfaffenhoffen, bo 
where the French and the Palatines were entirely deſeated ; . 
and the progreſs of the Auſtrians againſt his capital was fo  —- 
rapid, that on the 19th of April he was obliged to retire to nt” 

Auſburg. The miſeries of his country, the anguiſh of his Mann cows th 
mother and family, who threatened, that if he continued his the queen of ' - | 

connections with France, they would go to Vienna, and throw Hungary. 

themſelves at the feet of the queen of Hungary, but above _ 
all the weighty interpoſition of his Britannic majeſty, at laſt + > 
opened the eyes of the young elector, and determined him for 

peace, The French and Pruffian faction uſed all arts to divert 

him from diſcontinuing the war, but in vain: 1. The councils 

of England prevailed, and the authority of his Britannie ma- 

jeſty, for once, influenced the court of Vienna with ſenti- 
ments of moderation. The queen of Hungary agreed to ac» 

knowledge the validity of the Imperial dignity in the perſon 

of the late emperor, and that his ſon ſhould be put in poſ- 

ſeſſion of all his territories in the ſame manner as his father 

held them before the year 1741, and to quit all claims upon 

the houſe of Bavaria. In like manner the elector renounced 

all claims upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, and agreed to guar- 

anty the pragmatic ſanction. He likewiſe engaged to give 
his vote for the great duke at the approaching election of em- 

peror, and to diſmiſs all the auxiliary troops that were in his 

ſervice. This treaty, which contained ſeveral. other leſs im- 

portant articles, being thus concluded upon terms of wifdom 

and moderation, the elector returned to his capital, and the 

archbiſhop of Mentz, as archchancellor of the empire, ap- 

pointed the 1ſt of June for the election of the emperor. The 

Vote AK = French, 
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THE HISTORY | N 
Geo. II. French, whoſe army under Maillebois were ſtill upon b 


1745. Lower Rhine, continued their devaſtations without regard: 


Tyranny of 
the French | - DN 
| — to ſecure the freedom of the election of an emperor. T 


. filled all Europe with complaints againſt the ambition of th 
houſs of Auſtria, who, they ſaid, wanted to render the Ims .} 
perial dignity hereditary in itſelf; and they left neither prayers 
nor threats unattempted to oppoſe the election of the great - 


Great duke 
of Tuſcany 
elected em- 


Peror. 


Progreſs of 
the war in 


Germany, 


England, as elector of Hanover, ſhewing the way, and 


to the neutrality of the princes; and they ridiculouſly pr 


tended, that their remaining in Germany, was only in order 


duke of Tuſcany, It is foreign to this hiſtory to deſcribe the 
various intrigues formed for that purpoſe ; but the king of 


archbiſhop of Mentz continuing firm to his engagements 
with the houſe of Auſtria, the archduke was choſen by the 
ſuffrages of all the electors but thoſe of the electors Palatine 
and Brandenburgh. It was the 2d of September before mats 
ters were ripe for the election, and then the new empetor 
and empreſs queen made a moſt magnificent entry into Frank» 
fort on the 24th, after which they returned to Vienna; but 
the peace of the empire was as yet far from being te⸗ 
eſtabliſhed. | 98 

Before the election of the emperor could be effected, the 
queen of Hungary was obliged to raiſe an army under the 
duke of Aremberg, to oblige Maillebois to remove from 
the neighbourhood of Frankfort. This army conſiſted of 


24, ooo Auſtrians, 8000 Hanoverians, who, to ſtill the cla- 


mour of the nation, were taken out of the pay of Great Bri- 
tain and put into that of the houſe of Auſtria, and 8000 mare 
Hanoverians, furniſhed by his Britannic majeſty. This army, 
at firſt, had ſome ſuperiority over that of Maillebois, butts 
latter receiving ſome reinforcements, paſſed the Maine, and 


ꝛobliged the confederates, with ſome loſs, to put themſelves 
behind the Lahne. But marſhal Traun, who commanded 


the Auſtrian troops in Bavaria, having reinforced Arembetg, 
who reſigned his command to Bathiani, the prince of Conti, 
who had ſucceeded Maillebois in his command, was in tus 
turn obliged to act upon the defenſive, and to repaſs the Rhine, 
by which Germany was once more evacuated of her heredi- 
tary tyrants, and the freedom of the election at Frankfort 
was ſecured. e . 0 5 0 eng 
This agreeable alteration in the affairs of Europe, was eſ- 
fected principally by the wiſdom and authority of his Britan- 
nic majeſty, who kept invariably to the principle of recon- 
ciling all the princes of the empire to unite in defence of pub- 


lic liberty. He prevailed with the elector Palatine to be leb 


inte 


4 


| OF ENGLAND. ge 
intereſted in the cauſe of France; he actually ſucceeded-in/Geo, II. 
bringing the court of Heſſe Caſſel back to its original ſyſtem, 1745. | 
and to reſtore the 6000 Heſſians to Britiſh pay for four years, — 
upon the ſame ſubſidy, as had been paid formerly, being re- 
newed; and as that prince had enly pleaded the ſupport of 

the Imperial dignity for the part he had lately acted, the death 

of the emperor ſet him at liberty to renew his former engage - 

ments with honour. | on | 

The king of Pruſſia, upon whom ſo much depended, would King of 
gladly have embraced the ſame ſalutary ſyſtem ; but the mad- Profs %e- 
neſs of the court of Vienna did not permit him. His very gunriacs 
bad ſucceſs in the preceding campaign, gave encouragement and Saxons. 

to the empreſs queen, to hope that ſhe could now ſtrip him of 

all he had acquired; and prince Charles was ſent from Vi- 

enna to Koningſgratz in Bohemia, to act againſt him at the 

head of 76,000 men. By this inveteracy of conduct, ſhe 

awakened all the military abilities of his Pruſſian majeſty, 

which ſoon. ſurprized all Europe. He, at firſt, affected to act 

upon the defenſive only, which made his enemies imagine, 

that, diſcouraged by his late loſſes, he was equally unable _ ; 
and unwilling to hazard an engagement. But he had, with 

ſurprizing ſucceſs and vigour, recruited and diſciplined his 

army, and made fo good a uſe of the preſumption of his ene- 

mies, that he, unexpectedly, on the 3d of June, attacked the 

combined armies of the Auſtrians and Saxons, under prince 

Charles of Lorrain, at Friedberg, upon the confines of Silefia 

and Bohemia, and gave them a total defeat. Of the allies, 
4,600 were killed, 5,300 were taken priſoners ; they loſt all 

their artillery, and his Pruffian majeſty carried off from the 

field ſo many colours, ſtandards, kettle-drums, and other mi- 


litary trophies, as amounted to a demonſtration of a com- 
pleat victory. | ; 


5 * ; 


* 


All Europe, which had hitherto looked upon prince Charles 

as the hero of the age, was aſtoniſhed at his Pruſſian majeſty 
gaining ſo deciſive a victory over him, meerly by the ſuperi- 

_ ority of generalſhip. The Pruſſians, who had likewiſe ſuf- 
fered conſiderably in the battle, puſhed their advantages, and 
the ſeat of war between the two powers was once more tranſ= _ 
ferred into Bohemia. His Pruffian majeſty, however, upon 
this occaſion, ſhewed his political, to be at leaſt equal to his 
military, abilities. Next to Auſtria, there was no power in 
Europe from which he had fo much to fear as from the court 
of Peterſburg. He well knew the ſituation and ſentiments 
of that court, which were lenient, and he offered to make 
it and the court of London mediators between him and the 

| tn + 7s © houſe 
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18 


ne con- 


Hanover 


with the Tad an, and Saxons only; being always ſure g 6 
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glad to have been a mediator, but could not bring the court 
5 
of Vienna into any ſcheme of accommodation ; ard by this 


time, the king of Pruſſia having prevented, for that .cam-" 
paign at leaſt, any vigorous meaſures of the Ruſſians, had to a 


finding a ſincere mediator in the perſon of his ware the kiog, ; 
of Great Britain. 

But it was neceſſary for his Pruſſian majeſty to ſupport he. 
credit of his arms, wherever they were engaged. The Hugs 
parian inſurgents, and the Uhlans, a body of barbarians,. 42 
pending equally upon the grand fignior and the queen 7 
Hungary, had broken into Sileſia, where they had committed. 
great ravages. He therefore diſpatched the prince of An- 
hault Deſſau with a ſtrong detachment, which aftcrwards was 
encreaſed to 40,000 men, to repreſs thoſe ravagers. Thi , 
was performed with no great difficulty, and that prince hai 
orders to take poſſeſſion of a camp in the neighbourhood, of 


Magdeburg, to act according to events, 
The loſs of the battle of Friedberg by the Aale was. 


 veation of by no means alarming to the court of Hanover, where his. 


Britani:ic majeſty then was; and as his Pruſſian majeſty 


between 
him and the greatly valued himſelf upon his moderation, he very ps. 


king of 
England, 


entered upon a proviſional treaty with his uncle for reſtorin 

the peace of Germany, if not of Europe. The court 

Hanover never had approved of the implacable ſpirit of 155 
venge that always had been ſhewn by that of Vienna; and 
his Britannic majeſty reſolved to proceed now upon a ſyſtem? 
which ſhould manifeſt his diſlike of. thoſe violent meaſures, | 
that had fo long broken the peace of Europe; and at the: | 


ſame time to keep the good faith of his former engagements... 


A convention was therefore readily entered into between him 
and his nephew. 

By this convention, his Britannic majeſty engaged, that. 
the king of Pruſſia ſhould retain poſſeſſion of Sileſia, in the 
ſame manner it was ceded to him by the treaty of Breſſau; 
and at the ſame time he promiſed not only to guaranty the, 


ſame himſelf, but to do his utmoſt endeavours to get it gua- 


rantied by che States General, and to obtain a general gua- 
ranty of it by the empire and the other powers of Europe, 
whenever a general peace ſhould be concluded. The elector 
of Saxony was likewiſe to cede to the king of Pruſſia all his 
family, or other, claims upon Sileſia; and his Pruſſian majeſty. 
was to agree to the election of the great duke of Tuſcany to 


the Imperial dignity; while a mutual guaranty of each others 
dominions 


| dominions was, to paſs between the queen of Hungary and Geo. II. "4 


bis Prufſan majeſty, "The ſame convention "then adjuſted” 1745,” 


couriers to Vienna, to diſpoſe that court to order prince 


land to make that crown hereditary in his family. After 


| ſooner was the declaration publiſhed, than the prince of An- | 93 | 
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certain territorial conſiderations, and agreed upon an 7 9 ö 
change of priſoners. It likewiſe ſtipulated, that the king of 
Poland and the elector Palatine ſhould be included in the fu- : 
ture peace, and that the Palatine family and the houſe of 

Heſſe ſhould be reftored to all their paternal dominions. The 

king of Great Britain, in the mean time, was to fend private 


Charles immediately to ſuſpend hoſtilities in Bohemia, Sileſia, 
and Saxony. . 32 | | Ax. | 
Though nothing could have been more wiſely concerted The con- 
than this plan of peace, yet it by no means ſuited with the jeted by 

views of her Imperial majeſty ; and not only ſhe, but the Augriz and 
court of Dreſden, which ſecretly had the ſame views, refuſed Saxony. 
to accept it. This ingratitude in a princeſs, who ought to 

have conſidered his Britannic majeſty in the light of a, more 

than, father, amazed all Europe. The king of Pruſſia at- 

tributed it to a ſecret management in conſequence of the treaty 

of Warſaw, and publiſhed, by way of .manifeſto, a very 

ſtrong declaration of war againſt the elector of Saxony, charg- 

ing the courts of Vienna and Dreſden with deſigns againſt his 
territories, and particularly againſt the dutchy of Madge- 

burgh. He likewife affirmed, that the king of England had 
promiſed to pay to Saxony a ſum of money ſufficient to en- 
able that elector to maintain an army ſtrong enough in Po- 


this, in the ſame manifeſto, he charged the ele dor of Saxony 
with having attacked his dominions, and that his troops had 
exe:ciſed in them great barbarities, which gave him, the king 
of Pruſſia, a right to have attacked him in Saxony before, but 
thathe had till now forborn, out of humanity. But he con» 
cluded, that though he had been highly provoked, he was ſtill _. 
willing to hearken to equitable terms of accommodation. gar? 
While this declaration was drawing up, bis Pruſſian ma- King erf 


jeſty was making prodigious preparations for war; and no 1 
haul: Deſſau, with a ſtrong detachment, penetrated into the ; 
very heart of the Saxon territories. The king of Pruſſia was 
then at the head of his army in Bohemia; he had ſtill ſome 
meaſures to obſerve with the Czarina; the duke of Sax - weiſ⸗ 


ſenfels marched againſt the Pruſſians in Saxony from Bohe - OS a Th, 2 


mia with 18,000 men, which were replaced to prince Charles 

by other troops; and upon the whole, his Pruſſian majeſty 

was enclined to transfer the ſeat of war from Bohemia into | Z 
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Saxony, where prince Leopold's army and his could ſupport 
one another; his own in Bohemia, after the detachments he 
had ſent to prince Leopold, being far inferior to the Auſtrians 
under prince Charles. While he was meditating how to 


effect this, he truſted to the ſtrength of his camp at Slan» 
dentz, againſt the ſuperiority of the Auſtrians ; but on the 


18th of September prince Charles, at the head of 604000 
men, attacked his camp. The deſign was both boldly and 
wiſely laid, but the king was not ſurprized ; and though his 


ſtrength was ſcarcely half that of the Auſtrians, he once mare 


Befeats the 


Saxons and 


Auſtriant, 


compleatly defeated them, but with great loſs to himſelf, He . 


then marched into Sileſia, and the better to maſque his great 
deſign, he filled all Europe with comp!aints againſt the con- 
duct of the houſes of Auſtria and Saxony; he called upon 
the States General, who had acceded to the late convention 


of Hanover, to perform their engagements to him, and he ge- 


quired his Britannic majeſty to engage the empreſs of Ruſſia 


not only to abandon the court of Dreſden, but to favour his 


arms. 5 
Before he had time to ſee the full effect of all thoſe and 
many other applications, he marched, to the amazement. of 
all Europe, at the head of his army into Saxony, where alf. 
ter cutting in pieces ſome Saxon regiments, he took poſſeſſion 


of Gorlitz, cut off the junction between prince Charles and 


the duke of Sax-weiſenfells, and opened a way for his own, 


with prince Leopold of Anhault Deſſau. He then made him- 
ſelf maſter of Leipſic, putting the country all the way he 


and tak es 


Dreſden. 


His magna- 
ni mity to- 
wards the 
Saxon royal 


family. 


marched under contributions, and then advanced towards 
Dreſden. he duke of Sax-weiſenfells was then at the ſtrong 
paſs of Pirna, with an army of 50,000 men, but he was de- 
feated with great ſlaughter by prince Leopold, while the king 
offered battle to prince Charles, whe was in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, but declined an engagement. On the 6th of 
cember he effected his junction with prince Leopold, and he 
entered Dreſden without oppoſition. The king of Poland 
had, by this time, retired to Prague, but had left his famil 
at Dreſden; and his Pruſſian majeſty, upon this occaſion, diſ- 
covered, that he was as great a hero as he was a general, 
He approached the royal family with reſpect, and even affec- 
tion; his manners concealed his being a conqueror, and the 
diſtreſs of the royal captives ſeemed to efface out of his mind 
every ſentiment of ambition. Thoſe appearances might have 
been equivocal and deceitfu], but the moſt important parts 
of his conduct proved them to be ſincere. For though he 


continued to exact heavy contributions, he declared ** 
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did ſo only to induce his Poliſh majeſty the ſooner to think Geo, II. 


of a peace. At the ſame time, however, he declared his firm 1745 


2 
4 
* 
» 


reſolution not to recede, in the ſmalleſt tittle, from what had 
been ſtipulated by the convention of Hanover. WHT 


The king of Poland, on the other hand, was ſtill in hopes Negotiations 
that the Czarina might be prevailed upon to march an army for peace, 
to his relief, and was ſo much connected with the intrattable . . 


court of Vienna, that notwithſtanding the ſufferings of his 
country, and the generoſity of the conqueror towards his fa- 
mily, he could not be prevailed upon to make the neceſſary 
conceſſions. Mr. Villiers, the Britiſh ambaſlador, at laſt 
prevailed with him to appoint two of his miniſters to 1 

ruſſia. 
The conference proved at firſt ineffectual, but his Pruſſian 
majeſty talked with ſo much firmneſs and determination to 
Mr. Villiers, and drew the chains in which he held Saxony, 
ſo cloſe, that his Poliſh majeſty was at laſt obliged to yield 
all that was demanded, and his Britannic majeſty prevailed 


- 


= 
0 > 


upon the empreſs queen to follow his example. Two treaties, which. is at 


one between the king of Pruflia and the elector of Saxony, treaties, 


and one between the king of Pruſſia and the empreſs queen. 
The latter had the treaty of Breſlau and the convention of 
Hanover tor its baſis, the king of Pruſſia being ſo moderate, 


2s to require no new ceſſion. He acknowledged the validity 


of the emperor's election, and of the vote for Bohemia; and 
the elector Palatine, who was compriſed in the treaty, did 


the ſame. On the other hand, „his imperial majeſty con- 


firmed, in favour of the king of Pruſſia, certain privileges, 
de non evocando, conceded to his Pruſſian majeſty by the 
late emperor Charles VIIth, regarding certain provinces and 
eliates in the poſſeſſion of the king of P 

ing to the electorate of Brandenburg.” 


ruſſia, not appertain- 


«© of 


under the mediation of England, were accordingly concluded ; 8 | 


* 


In the treaty between Pruſſia and Saxony, it was ſtipulat- Their con- 


ed, Iſt, „ That all the contributions that the electorate was teats. 


to furniſh to his Pruſſian majeſty, to the 22d of December, 
incluſive, ſhould be retained to his proper uſe, and that a 
million of German crowns ſhould be paid at the next fair 
at Leipſic, with intereſt, at 5 per cent. to be counted from the 


day of ſigning, to the time of his quitting the capital.” 


2d, „That the ſubjects of his Pruſſian majeſty, who are 


intereſted in the bank of Saxony, ſhall be exactly, paid.” 
34, „ That the king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, ſhall 
not innovate any thing to the prejudice of the proteſt.nt_ 
religion in that eſectorate. gth, ** It is alſo ſtipulated, 5 

5 | 2 e @. 
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Geo. II. the ſoldiers, which have inliſted ſince the Pruſſians e 
1745. the electorate, ſhall remain in that ſer vice. FI 5 0 


— ( “—2 The concluſion of this peace, which was followed by 


many high acts of generoſity done by the king of Pruſſia W. 


the houſe'of Saxony, was greatly forwarded by the ſtate. of 
affairs in italy, which makes it now EY to attend the. 
operations there. Wo 


Frogroſe of Lobkowitz, while at the head of the Auftrian army there, 24 1 


the war in 


L:aly. had ſhewn himſelf very unequal to his command. In his 


retreat from Velitri, he was purſued by count Gazes, and his 
whole army probably muſt have been deſtroyed, had not the 


Bonamici. count received a poſitive order from Spain to poſtpone every. 
other conſideration, and uſe his utmoſt diligence to join ths 
infant don Philip, who intended, without loſs of time, to 
march into the territories of Genoa. Gages knew the genius. 
of his court too well, not to pay an immediate and blind 
obedience to this order ; and notwithſtanding the amazing 
difficulties of the march, he marched acroſs the Appennins 
mountains, and along the Eaſtern Reviera of Genoa, till be 


| reached Spezzia, and the Genoeſe territories. - 
Kingof Sar- 


dinia offers 


| Nice and Oneglia. He now began ſenſibly to feel the effełls 


of the treaty of Worms, and he ſaw the terrible conſes. 
quences, ſhould the Genoeſe declare openly in favour of 
the houſe of Bourbon. e therefore ſent general Pallavicini, 
who was a man of addreſs and abilities, to the republic of 
Genoa, with an offer to renounce all his pretenſions upon 
Final, provided they would take part with himſelf and Au- 
ſtria. Admiral Rowley was then upon their coafts ; their | 


fortifications were not yet proof againſt a bombardment, nor 


were the levies, they intended to make, yet ready. But in 
their councils they were determined to join with the houſe 
of Bourbon; for this purpoſe they had diſpatched Jerom 
Grimaldi to the court of Spain, and he concluded the treaty . 
of Aranjuez, between Genoa, France, and Spain, the ſame _ 


being made as a counterpoiſe to the treaty of Worms. 


TE of Ihe conditions of the treaty of Aranjuez were, . That 
the republic of Genoa ſhall aſſiſt the armies and fleets belong- . 
ing to the princes of the houſe of Bourbon, with all manner 


Aranjuez. 


Bonemici. of neceffaries, both by ſea and land: that the Genoeſe ſhall 


join their army in Italy with 10,000 men, all well armed 


and accoutred, and followed by a train of thirty fix cannon 


but this they ſhall not be obliged to do till after the French 5 
and Spaniſh armies are united, and have paſſed the ang 


His Sardinian majeſty having repaired, as well as he cad, 4 | 
to renounce the fortreſſes of Demont and Coni, ſettled the operatiodte fi 
Final, the campaign, while the Spaniſh army took poſſeſſion of 


OF ENGLAND 
laneſe, and called the ſtrai 
ries, and all the -preſerit poſſeſſions of the Genoeſe: that all 


the allies; with united forces, ſhall endeavour to obtain a 


ſettlement in Italy for don Philip, the king of Spain's third 
ſon: that the king of Spain ſhall pay the Genoeſe a ſubſidy 
of 12,0001. monthly, ſo long as the war continues in Italy: 


that the allies ſhall likewiſe guarantee to the Genoeſe, the towns 


of Lavinco, Cenopha, Monte-gratio, and Pares, with their ſeve- 
ral territories, to be poſſeſſed by them, with all that right for- 
merly acquired from Philip viſcount of Milan; alſo the town, 
caſtle, and territory of Serravalle, by the right obtained of 
count Leonard Doria, not many years ſince: that the princes 
of the houſe of Bourbon ſhall ſhew the ſame good-will to 


the Genoeſe, as to their own natural ſubjects, and take 


care that they ſhall not be impoſed upon, by making them 
pay exceſſive cuſtom, either by ſea or land; alſo, that they 
receive no injurious treatment, either from Spaniſh, French, 


”»9 


or Neapolitan ſhip-maſters and merchants.“ 


This treaty 'proved fatal to the intereſts of the houſe of 
Auſtria in Italy. The particular motions of the Sardinian, 


French, 15 and Neapolitan arms, are immaterial to this 
hiſtory. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that after ſurmounting 


amazing difficulties, the army commanded by don Philip, and 


that commanded. by chunt Gages, effected their junction on 
the 14th day of June, near Genoa, and in the whole a- 
mounted to 68, oo; men, and they received an addition of 


30,000 Genoeſe. Thig exaſperated his Sardinian majeſty 5 Genoa de- 
Clares War 
publiſhed a declaration of War againſt the king of Sardinia, 2 


moſt profound reſpect for his Sardinia, 


and the more, as immediatel) after the junction, the republic 


but with expreſſions f, the 
Britannic majeſty and e queen of Hungary. This was 


_ anſwered by a counter declaration from his Sardinian ma- 


jeſty, accuſing the Getiveſe of having long favoured his ene- 
mies, and threatening their republic in very high terms. 
The queen of Hungary, at the ſame time, ſent orders to her 
generals to treat the Genoeſe as enemies, and went ſo far as 


even to threagen the extinction of their commonwealth. Both 
powers join“ in the moſt. earneſt applications to his Bri- 


tannic majeſty, to give orders for the commanders of his 
ſhips in the Mediterranean, to proceed hoſtilely againft 


Genoa ; and as ſhe had now broken that neutrality, which 


was the price of his majeſty's forbearance, ſuch orders were 
accordingly ſent, . 5 En Sn 
2 Rear 


„ - 
and narrow paſſes, i tying power their republic and the Mi- Geo. II. 
s of 


Lombardy: that the princes 1745. 
of the houſe of Bourbon hall guarantee the towns, territo- _—— 


Geo. II. Rear admiral Medley had been ſent, with 7 men of wars 
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to join vice admiral Rowley, which he did, on the 16th of 
April, and then the Britiſh fleet, which conſiſted of 24 
ſhips of the line, proceeded to block up the Spaniſh fleet I 
Carthagena, which was intended to join that of Breſt. The 
Spaniſh fleet conſiſted of the Royal Philip, the largeſt thip 
then, perhaps, in the world, and the Iſabella, five ſhips of 
64 guns, two of 60, five of 54, and one of 50, all of them 


well manned, and in excellent order. Had they been able 
to have effected the junction with the Breſt fleet, they would 


have been maſters of the Mediterranean, but the truth is 


* 


Genoa and 
its territo- 

ries bom- 

barded by 

the Britiſh 
kizet, 


which bom- l 5 ht e, N 
bars Baiii-, Genoeſe in Baſtia, had a garriſon of 605 men in that town, 


the court of Verſailles by this time began ſecretly to have 


views very different from that of Madrid; and though fair 
appearances were kept up as formerly, yet the Breſt fleet 


had no orders to join that of Spain. They kept cruiſing 
between Liſbon and Gibraltar, where the Blandford man of 
war had the misfortune to fall into their hands, but admiral 


Rowley having ſent commodore Oſborn with 12 ſail of the 


line, to obſerve their motions, they returned towards the 
coait of France, without attempting any thing againſt Of 
born. | N 8 „N 

Admiral Rowley, upon receipt of his maſter's orders to act 
hoſtilely againſt Genoa, ſent commodore Cowper with a ſqua- 
dron to bombard that city and its maritime poſſeſſions. He 
accordingly firſt made an attempt at Savona, to which he 
did ſome, but not a great deal of damage. He then pro- 
ceeded to Genoa. But the Genoſe by this time, aided-by 
Spaniſh money, and highly reſenting the treaty of Worms, 
had been able to fortify their city towards the ſea ſo ſtrongly, 
that the Britiſh bombs could not reach it ſo effectually, 2 


to do it any conſiderable, damage. Some, however, Was 


done, though both the queen of Hungary and the king 
of Sardinia ſeemed to think that a great deal more might 
have been done, had not the government of Great Britain 
looked upon Genoa, with regard to them, as an inoffending 
ſtate. Be this as it will, Final, that great bone of conten- 
tion, was next bombarded, and St. Remo was almoſt laid in 
aſhes, though capable to have made a great reſiſtance, and 
the tameneſs of the inhabitants was afterwards reſented by 


the Genoeſe, who claimed to be their ſovereigns. Cowper 


next proceeded to Corſica, where numbers of the inhabi- 
tants ſtill held out againſt the Genoeſe government, under 
the marquis Rivola, who was openly patronized by the king 

of Sardinia. The marquis Mari, who commanded for the 


but 
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but the fire of the Britiſh ſhips againſt it was ſo dreadful, that Geo, II. 
he was obliged to abandon it, and retire to Calvi, by which, 1745. 


almoſt the whole iſland was loft to the Genoeſe. Ny 
In the mean whilr, the Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, the Great ſue⸗ 
former under the king of Sardinia, and the latter under count ceſſes of the 
Schulenberg, did not amount to above 45,000 men, while Pourbonites / 


that under don Philip amounted to 78,000, All that . 


king of Sardinia could do, was to make the proper diſpoſi- 

tions for defending the Milaneſe, the Parmaſan, and the 
Plaiſantine. But don Philip, and Maillebois who command- 

ed the French under him, with 40,000 French and Spaniards, 
undertook to penetrate into the Milaneſe, which was defend- 

ed by the king of Sardinia, who Was poſted with 20,000 men 

in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, while count Gages was 2 
to act againſt Schulenberg, who was to defend the Parma- 

ſan and the Modeneſe with 25,000 men. The armies f 
the three crowns carried every thing before them. Count 
Schulenberg was obliged to retire under the cannon of Cor- 

tona, that he might preſerve a communication with his Sar- 

dinian majeſty, 8 5 

Don Philip routed all the troops that oppoſed his paſſage 

into the Modeneſe, took Acqui, Seva, and after opening a 
pallage to Alexandria, obliged his Sardinian majeſty and Schu- 

enberg to retire beyond the Tanaro. On the 24th of July 
Gages inveſted, and ſoon after took, Tortona. The duke of - _ 
Modena made himſelf maſter of Parma and Placentia, The e 
city of Pavia was taken by ſcalade, and the city of Milan 
itſelf ſubmitted to Gages, but the garriſon, conſiſting of 
2,5co men, retired into the citadel, After that, don Philip 
and Gages having rejoined their troops, forced their paſlage 
over the Tanaro, and diſlodged the Piedmonteſe, who ſuf- 
fered greatly in the attack, from all their poſts. By the 3oth 
of September, don Philip was maſter of Alexandria, though 
the citadel held out, and he obliged the Auſtrian and Pied- 
monteſe armies to retire beyond the Po, while the armies of 
the three crowns took Valenza, Caſal, Aſi, Gabrano, and 
Veime, which lies but 29 miles north-eaſt from Turin. 


They next took Trin, and the king of Sardinia was ſo ap- 


prehenſive of Turin, his capital, being bombarded, that he 
withdrew his army within its cannon, and ordered the pave- 
ments of the city to be taken up. EET 

Had the opinion of Gages been taken, in all probability Bonamici, 
Turin muſt have fallen into don Philip's hands. But this 
was far from being the intention of the French court. They Policy of 


did not chuſe to ruin the king of Sardinia, but, if poſfible, be French 
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Geo. IT, to make him their friend. D' Argenſon, Who, at this time, | 


1745. had a great ſway in the French councils, hated the Spaniards 


and made his maſter in private ſenſible, how impolitie it 2 
would be for France to ſuffer them to be dictators in Ital 7. : 


Ibid, He had even prevailed with him to oblige the court of Ma, 
drid to ſend orders to don Philip, that all the operations of 
the war, about which any diſpute might happen, ſhould he 

under the direction of Maillebois, and therefore, in all their 
councils, Gages was over- ruled. Add to this, that there 
ſubſiſted between his Sardinian majeſty and Maillebois a pers 
ſonal regard for each other; on account of former connec» 
tions, and the French had already, in a great meaſure, ob» 
tained their ends, by obliging the empreſs queen to weaken 
herſelf in Germany and the Low Countries, for the defence 

4 of her territories in Italy. Such were the true reaſons that 

Sardinia, ſaved the king of Sardinia at this juncture from ruin. Don 
Philip, who was no better than the pupil of Maillebois, was 
forced to ſubmit. The ſiege of Turin was not undertaken, 
and on the 20th of December, don Philip made a moſt 
magnificent entry into Milan, attended by the duke of Mo- 
dena, Gages, and other generals. | ; 

Having thus taken a ſurvey of the ſtate of Europe, ſo far 
as England was concerned, during this important year, it 
is now proper to return to the immediate intereſts of Eng- 
land, which, without any interruption, ſhall be carried down 
to the concluſion of the rebellion in 1746. of 


Motives for There was not, ſince the commencement of hoftilities 


pronto between France and England, a meaſure, in which the 


Louiſburg. Engliſh, of all denominations, were fo unanimous, as the 


reduction of Louiſburg, the French capital of Cape Breton, 
and the bulwark of their empire in America, and which, 
by its ſituation, commands the navigation to Canada by the 
river St. Laurence. Incredible were the advantages the 
French trade, marine, and colonies reaped, and the loſſes, 
which the Engliſh ſuftained, by this Dunkirk of America 
being in the poſſeſſion of France. It was the great any 
of their ſeamen, by means of the fiſhery, which it protect- 
ed, and which brought yearly immenſe ſums into the mother 
country. It was evident to a demonſtration, that if the 
Engliſh ſhould take Louiſburg, they muſt become the ſole 
proprietors of all the fiſhing of North America, which mult 
be of an immenſe value. That the ſhipping of England, 
and the employment of her poor, muſt be increaſed, that 
her enemies muſt be deprived of the affiſtance of the neigh- 
bouring Indians, by means of which they carried on a great 
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trade in furs and other profitable commodities... That the Geo II. 
taking of Louiſburg was the moſt probable means of diſ- 1743. 
treſſing the communication between Old France and Canada, - 
and that in the end it muſt facilitate, if not occaſion, the. , 
taking Quebec itſelf, the capital of the. French empire in 

America; an empire, more extenſive than that of Old Rome. 
Beſides all thoſe, and many other, intereſting, conſiderations, 
it was plain that Louiſburg was a ſure aſylum. for the French, 
ſhips of war and privateers, and, by its ſituation, it could ſoon. 
ſend out any number of ſhips, and it was a ſpeedy retreat with 
their prizes, for avoiding danger, if they were , overpowered, 

Though the people of England had for many years been, 
entirely convinced of the expediency of conquering Louiſ- 
burg, yet the merit of ſuggeſting the utility, as well as prac- 
ticability of the conqueſt, was generally given to one Mr. 
Auchmuty, who was a native of Ireland, but had long re- 
ſided in America, as judge-advocate of the court of admiralty 
in New England. His ſcheme, at firſt, was laid before Mr. 
Shirley, governor of the Maſſachuſet colony, who laid it 
before the general court of the province at Boſton. The 
difficulties attending the attempt were evidently too great to 
be ſurmounted by the province of New England alone, but 
when the affair came to be re- conſidered, a vaſt ſpirit of en- | Ty 
terprize diſcovered itſelf amongſt the inhabitants, and the pe 
propoſal was laid before the government of England, who Fo 
immediately took the affair into conſideration, and finding , 
that Louiſburg was at that time very ill-provided for defence, 
ordered commodore Warren, who was then ſtationed at 
Antigua, to repair to Canſo, where the rendezvous of the 
land. forces, to be raiſed in New England, was appointed to be. 

The people of New England at this time behaved with The expedi- 
great ſpirit, in which they were encouraged by the ſecrecy of non reſolved 
the Britiſh government; and 3.8;0 volunteers, all of them 
well affected to the expedition, aſſembled themſelves at Boſton, 
where the general aſſembly granted 27, ooo l. ſterling, to be 
raiſed in the way of lottery, for the uſe of the expedition. 

The forces embarked on board of 85 tranſports, 8. privateers, 
of 20 guns each, and other ſmaller veſſels, and arrived ſafe 
at Canſo on the 2d of April, where they were, April 25th, 
Joined by commodore Warren, with the Superb, of 60 
guns, the Launceſton and Eltham of 40 guns each; and ſoon 
after, by as many more ſhips, as in the whole made up a 
{quadron of ten ſhipy of war. By this time, the whole body 
of land-forces, including marines, now amounted to about 
9000, and Mr, Pepperel, a gentlemen of character and in- 
5 | . tereſt, 
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of military diſcipline, was unanimouſly choſen to comma 

all the irregulars. | e = 
Upon the 3oth of April, the Engliſh men of war, pris 

teers, and tranſports, arrived in Gabaron Bay, which lies 


within about four miles of Louiſburg, and notwithitand- 


ing ſome reſiftahce, which was made by the French, the 
forces landed with very inconſiderable loſs, and drove the 
troops, that oppoſed them, into the woods, by which"the 


The fiege of place was deprived of their farther aſſiſtance. The ground 


between the place of landing and the ramparts of the town, 
was extremely boggy, unequal, and almoſt impaſſable z ht 
nothing could diſcourage the aſſailants, who formed two ſes 
parate camps, which were to direct two attacks. The one 
played from the ſouth fide of the harbour, directly upon the 
town, and the other from the north part of it, to filence' 
what was termed the grand battery, which mounted 36 
guns, of 42 pounds each, which commanded the entry ane 
the bay. Beſides theſe, the enemy had a draw-bridge at the 
weſtern gate of the town, where was a circular battery of 
16 guns, 24 pounders each, commanding the upper part of 
the harbour, at the mouth of which was the iſland battery, 
of 34 guns, 42 pounders ; the walls, ramparts, and baſtions 
of the place, mounted 64 guns, and it was, beſides, defend- 
ed by 10 mortars, each of 13 inches bore, and 6 of 9 inches, 
and the garriſon conſiſted of 1,200 regulars, under monſieut 
Chambon. | ES „ 

Such a formidable diſplay of artillery, in defence of a place 
exceſſively ſtrong, both by art and nature, would have, per- 
haps, diſmayed any body of militia in the world, but New 
England men. But though neither they nor their command- 
ers had ever ſeen any military ſervice, they proceeded with 
all the regularity and intrepidity of veterans, They ſet on fire 
the ſtore-houſes belonging to the fort on the iſt of ay: 
upon which, the garriſon abandoned it, and retired into the 
city, by which the beſiegers became maſters of what was 
called the grand battery, where they found means to make 
ſeveral of the guns ſerviceable againſt the enemy. All this 
paſſed upon the northern ſide of the harbour; but the grand 


approaches to the body of the place were to be carried on 


vpon the ſouthern ſide. Here the ſervice was extremely la- 


borious, the guns for mounting the batteries being dragged 
through bogs and incumbered places by the landmen, Jor 
above two miles. They ſucceeded, however, to admiration, 
and by the —_— of the officers and engineers of the ma- 
| h | rines, 
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Hill, about three quarters of a mile from the place. 
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rines, and ſome lent them by the commodore, they mounted Geo. II. 
a large train of artillery on an eminence, called the Green 1745. 
12th of May, a faſcine battery of 28 guns was opened, and ' 
played upon the circular battery, within 200 yards of the walls. 
Upon this battery were mounted ſeveral 42 pounders, all of 
them dragged through the bogs and marſhes above-mention= _. 
ed, by the bodily labour of the beſiegers. As the principal 
effect againſt the place on the land fide was expected from 
this faſcine battery, the men exerted themſelves in propor- 
tion, and did vaſt damage to the fortifications of the place” 
But all their efforts would have little availed, had not the vi- 
gilance of commodore Warren prevented ſupplies of | any 
kind from being carried into the town, and, at the fame time, 
plentifully ſupplied the. Engliſh forces with all manner of - 
proviſions from Boſton, ſeven tranſports laden with them ar- 
riving in Gabaron bay on the r7th of May. The Canter- 


| bury and Sunderland, both of them 60 gun ſhips, and the 


Cheſter of 50 guns, had by this time joined the commodore, 
who had the good fortune to intercept two French ſhips and 8 
a ſnow attempting to get into the harbour; and ſoon after, 
on the 21ſt of May, he took the Vigilante, a new French 


man of war of 64 guns and 560 men, carrying all manner of 


military and other ſtores for the defence of the place; and 
that ſame day he took a large brigantine ſent from France 
with brandy and other proviſions for. the uſe of the garriſon. 
Had thoſe ſupplies reached the place, in all probability it 
could not have been taken, at leaſt not without much greater. | 
bloodſhed, Even under all the diſadvantages the garriſon 

were, they made a reſolute reſiſtance from what was called 

their Iſland battery, which guarded the mouth of the harbour, 

and annoyed the Engliſh, who attacked the grand battery; 

A reſolution was taken, to attack this Iſland battery, and 

500 land-forces and, marines went on board boats for that 

purpoſe ; but by reaſon of a great fog, the defign miſcarried. 

A few days after the attempt was renewed, but with ftill 

worſe ſucceſs, 36 of the moſt daring adventurers being killed, 

and 118 taken priſoners. At laſt, by the advice of commo- 

dore Warren, a battery was erected, mounted with their 

heavieſt metal, upon a cliff which commanded the Iſland bat- 

tery, and at the ſame time the mouth of the harbour; and 

600 barrels of powder, of which they wete in great ſcarcity, 


opportunely arriving from Boſton, together with other ſup- 


plies, they played their new battery with great effect. Their 


courage was xedoubled when they had intelligence that ooo 


freſh 
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Geo. II. - freſh recruits were ready to come to their «ev | 


1745. England, that the French fleet deſigned for the- relief of the 


place had not failed from Breſt, and that the ane nad. but 


| very little powder left. 
Surrender The attention of the French covernnient for the welter of 


n 


$f che town, this important poſſeſſion, is both remarkable and commen- 
dable. | Notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the Britiſh come. 
manders, one ſhip had got into the harbour with ſupplies 


and though four iter ſhips had been Mtercepted, another of 
300 ton, laden with proviſions and ſtores of all kinds, 
now taken, while the Britiſh ſquadron, on the 1 ith of Jun . 
by an equal attention on the part of their government, way 
reinforced by the Princeſs Mary of 60 guns, and the Hector 


and Lark of 40 guns each. By this reinforcement, the ſqua- I 


dron conſiſted, excluſive of the French man of war, the pri- 
vateers and Aber veſſels of force, of four 60 gun ſhips, one 
of 50, and five of 40 guns. Another battery was ereQted 


with amazing expedition, which played upon and beat down . 


the draw-bridge already mentioned, and every day ſeemed to 


give freſh ſpirit to the beſiegers. At laſt it was reſolved to. 


make a general aſſault upon the place, which the French go» 
vernor underſtanding, and, his garriſon being in want of all 
proviſions but ſome ſalt fiſh, on which they had ſubſiſted for 
and the ca- ſome time, on the 15th of June he ſent a flag of truce to the 
pitulation. Britzfh commander, who immediately ordered the firing to 


ceaſe, after a ſiege of 49 days, and the following terms x | 


London capitulation were propoſed by commodore Warren and 
Gazette, Pepperel, and agreed to by Mr. Chambon, the governor. 
I. « That if your own veſſels ſhall be found — 


for the tranſportation of your perſons and effects to France, 


we will provide ſuch a farther number of veſſels as may be 


ſufficient for that purpoſe: alſo any proviſions neceſſary for 


the voyage, that you cannot furniſh yourſelves with.“ 


II. That all commiſſioned officers belonging to the ga- ; 
riſon, and the inhabitants of the town, may remain in their 
| houſes with their families, and enjoy the free exerciſe of theit 


religion; and no perſon ſhall be ſuffered to miſuſe or moleſt 
any of them, till ſuch time as they can conveniently be trank. 
ported to France.“ 


III. « That the non- commiſſioned officers 250 ſoldiers : 
ſhall immediately, upon the ſurrender of the town and for- 
treſs, be put on board ſome of his Britannic majeſty! $ thips X 


till they can alſo be tranſported to France.” 


IV. That all your fick and wounded ſhall be caken ten- | 


der care of, in | the ſame manner with our own.” «+ 
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v. „ That the commander in chief now in the g 


ſhall have liberty to ſend off two covered waggons, to mY in-_ I 4 N 
ſpected only by ha officer of outs, that no wart: ike ores may i7 5. 


be contained therein.“ 

VI. That if there be any perſons i in the town or garri- 
ſon which you deſire: may not be feen by us, they hall be 
rmitted to go off maſked.“ 

The above we do conſent to and promiſe on your com- 

_— with the following terms, VIZ. 

I. That the ſurrender and due performanee of et 
part of the aforeſaid Te oh be made and eee as ſoon 
as poſhble. © 

It. e That as a ; for the putida peeſorniance of 
the ſame, the Iſland battery, or one of the batteries of the 
town, ſhall be. r with all the artillery and warlike 
ſtores thereunto be g, into the poſſeſſion of his Britannic 
majeſty's troops, before ſix of the clock this afternoon.” 

fl. « That his Britannic niajeſty's ſhips of war now lying 
before the port, ſhall be at liberty to enter the harbour o 
Louiſburg, without any moleſtation, as ſoon after fix of the 
clock this afternoon; as the commander i in chief of the faid 
ſhips ſhall think fit.“ 

IV. That none of the ae oldiers, nor inhabitants 
in Louiſburg, who are ſubjects of the French king, ſhall 
take up arms againſt his Britannic majeſty, or any of his 
allies, until after the expiration. of the full term. of. twelve” 
months from this time.“ 

V. “ That all ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, who are 
now gi with you, ſhall be immediately delivered up 


to us,” | 
«Pp, Warren, W. Pepperell. N 

te It raving been defired by the governor of Louiſburg, | that 
his troops might march out of the garriſon with their arms 
and colours, and then to be deliyered into the cuſtody of 
commodore Warren and Mr. Pepperell till the ſaid troops ar- 
rival in France, and to be then returned to them, the ſame 
was conſented to,” 

In conſequence of the abe capitulation, which was punc-. 
tual'y performed, the Britiſh forces took poſſeſfion of the 
town and harbour, and the whole iſland of Cape Breton ſub- 
mitted to his majeſty. The loſs of the beſiegers was but in- 
conſiderable, not being in the whole above 100 men, but x 
that of the beſieged amounted. to about 240 killed. Some 
perſons at home thought the capitulation was too favourable 
'or the French, without conſidering that any delay might 

Vor, XXI. L. | have 
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| Geo. IT. have ruined all that the. Engliſh had been- Joins) either by Y 
iv 1715. the arrival of a ſuperior ſqua ron from France, or of a body 

| of French and Indians, who were actually in motion for e 
1 7888 4 relief of the town at the time the Caputo: was 5 
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The young pretender lands in S band Che ** 4 
meron of Lochel, who joins him, as does ſeveral of the 
_ clans Account and character of the duke of Perth= 
and of the young pretender — Progreſs of the rebellion 
SE Account of Kelly—the marquis of Tullibardine-—his 
brother lord George Murray— March of fir Fobn Cop 
againſt the rebels, whom he dares not attack=Hl 
' marches to Inverneſs, and the rebels to the Loulaꝶ 
| —State of religion and parties in Scotland Edinburg 
|  - falls into the hands of the rebels, who are Joint 15 
i | ſeveral more noblemen and gentlemen— Manife tos of 
| the pretender —Cope returns ſouthward, and loſes the 
6 batil: of Preſton Pans —Siege of Edinburgh caftit= 
| | Rebels march ſouthward ——* The Parliament meets. . 
1 en 
j PIPE i H E reader is now to be Keel timed with the hiſtory 0 


| to the hiſ- a rebellion the moſt unprovoked, the moſt darings,and, 
rory of the conſidering its 5 ap the moſt unſupported of any a 


1 — appears in the Engliſh annals. A rebellion that was as fatal 
1 a in its event as it was proſperous in its commencement, a 
| which, notwithſtanding the temporal calamities it brought, 
confirmed in the hand of the Torerzig the ſcepter which it 
meant to ſhake, 

1 state of Ever ſince the rebellion in the year 171 55 the Leih e 
Scotland. the government had been remarkable to many of the Scots 
1 who were moſt deeply engaged in it. The articles 1 the 
| anion, which exempted them from the heavy taxes the E ng- 
| liſh bear, were moſt punctually obſerved. They had leiſure 

v | and opportunities to improve. their eſtates, and even 175 at- 
| tainted noblemen were liberally provided for by their rela- 
| | tions, who penerally had the preference in purchaſing their 
ll | confiſcated eſtates at a vaſt under- rate. The commiſſioners 
of enquiry, who were ſent down from England to adjuge' 
TH the claims upon the forfeitures, were ſo far from bein rigid, 
that they admitted almoſt every claim that was ſet up in fa- 
1 1 | your 
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your of the wives and families of the attainted- perſons; and Geo. ID 
many of the papers upon which thoſe claims were founded, n. 
were antedated to give them a validity. Few of the-attainted o———— 
noblemen therefore, excepting: the eatl of Wintoun, -who -— 2 ; 
though one of the nobleſt and. moſt opulent in the parte, hade = 
no family, and ſcarce any relation, were unprovided for; 2 
and, in fact, the government were rather loſers than gainers, 
upon the whole of the forfeiture. dd Bad id 
From this general ſtate, the reader cannot imagine that 
the ſpirit of jacobitiſm was either greatly daunted or greatly 
diminiſhed in Scotland by the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion of 
1715. The government of England, however, had always 
an eye to the Highlands of Scotland, and-the plauſible ſchemes 
given in by general Wade for civilizing and over awing them, 
occaſioned his having that province allotted to him. The 
turn of his manners, and his great ignorance of the coun- 
try, and indeed of all the branches of eivil poliey, rendered 
him extremely unfit for that purpoſe. All he could do was to 
keep in good humour thoſe. chiſtians and gentlemen w-oom 
he ſerved by providing in the army or otherwiſe for them. 
ſelves or their families; but the ſtiffneſs and aukwardneſs of Intrigues in 
his compoſure diſguſted all others, and a ſcheme of. rebellion *79urof we 
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5 was in the year 1735 carried to Rome by old Gordon of n 
1 Glenbucket, and enforced by ſome other, applications to the 
oh pretender, who, with the advice of his friends, diſapproved of 


it. The government of England had ſome ſlight intimations 
of this correſpondence, and Wade, who was then in high 
credit at court, diſcouraged all ſurmiſes of that kind, as re- 
flecting upon himſelf, and no notice was taken of any of the 
conſpirators. But, as has been already ſhewn, the violence See vol. xx. 
of the oppoſition in England concerning the Hanover merce- p-. 595, 596. 0 
naries, and the unbridled licentiouſneſs with which all the | | 
meaſures of the government were treated, revived the hopes 
of the party. hed b ö „ 
The reader has already ſeen by what means the invaſion 
projected in 1744 miſcarried. The unanimity that appeared 
ia parliament in ſupport of his majeſty upon that occaſion, 
was a diſcouraging circumſtance, and the old pretenger or- 
dered his ſ:n Charles to lay aſide all thoughts of farther en- 
terprize. Charles, warmed with the diſcourſes of ſome needy ___ 
deſperate Scotch and Iriſh about his perſon, was by no means 
of that opinion, and returned to Rome in order to perſuade 
his father to perſeverance. The reader has already ſeen the 
favourable incidents and events that happened in Europe for 

the court of France in the courſe of this year. Their re- 

L 2 ſeatment 
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Geo. II. ſentment againſt the queen of Hungaty was ſight when os 
1745. pared to what they entertained againſt his Britannic'majelly 


France un- king, got him intirely over to the opinion, that while a pis- 
gerolncion teſtant elector of Germany was upon the throne of England 
in Britain, the French never could be the dictators of Europe. 1 


had before his eyes daily proofs of this doctrine; and'thodgh 


he had been educated with a great indiffetency, if not con. : 


tempt, for the Stuart family, yet he thought it might bs & 
his intereſt to give them ſome countenance on this occaſion 


Tencin-had almoſt as much difficulty, after the miſcatriag 


-the late expedition, to bring over the old pretender, as he had 

with the French king; but he, at laſt, ſucceeded, thong he 

never was able to gain Amelot or Argengon entirely 0 
opinion. He „ ſo far, that the Elizabeth, 

64 gun ſhip, was appointed to convoy Charles to Scotland, 

if he ſhould make the attempt. eee ee 
Piffeulties But the chief difficulty ſtil} remained. The moſt ſenfibl 
— friends of the Stuart race in Scotland were averſe to an at- 
tempt at that time, on account chiefly of ;a deſertion of ſottie 

whom they depended on as the main ſupports of their cauſe. 

The chiefs of thoſe clans who had, in the year 1715, been 

the ſtrength of their party, were now in the intereſts of-the 
government, and two of their heads, Mackenzie (eldeſt ſok 

to the attainted ear] of Seaforth) and Maccloed, were men. 


bers of the houſe of commons. The head of the Macdd+. 


nalds, the moſt numerous of the clans in the Stewart intetelt, 
had declared againſt it; the family of Gordon, whoſe-fok 
lowers made a great figure in the year 1715, was now pro- 
teſtant, and under great obligations to the government, and 
they both hated and diftruſted lord Lovat, the head of the 
Fraſers. Upon a ſurvey, therefore, of their real ſtrength, the 
friends of the pretender thought that it was impoſſible for 
them, of themſelves, without great foreign aſſiſtance, to form 
any party that could make head againſt the government, and 
they ſent that opinion in writing over to Charles. One of 
— the party, however, was for the attempt being inſtantly made 
and had for ſeveral years kept up a correſpondence with ' the 
exiled family. | ELL 


j- 2.64 


Sara er This was Drummond, the titular duke of Perth. His . 


character of 


che duke of mily, which was more noble than powerful, had Jong ſigna- 


Perth, lized themſelves in favour of the Stuart race, and when James 
the IId retired to France, he was attended by the head of it 
and his brother the earl of Melford, both of whom were, by 
James, made dukes. Perth, though a roman catholic, was 
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2 moderate and a wiſe man; and therefore lald afide;! Melford Geo. II. 


was the reverſe, and therefote employed, being a d 


cauſes' of its ruin. The manners. and the moderation of 
Perth, gained him many friendz in Great Britain, and by an 
extraordinary concurrence” of circumſtances, his eſtate had 


deſcended to the perſon here mentioned. He had, till te 
eighteenth year of his age, by the exceſſive Migottry of his 


mother and the relations into whoſe hands he fe 
in a religious houſe in France, with ſtrict charge given to 
thoſe who ſuperintended his education, to keep him ignorant of 
his quality. By accident, however, he came to know it, 


and had ſpi:it enough to free himſelf from his tutelage. 


The ſtrictneſs of his education gave him the dey reliſh for 
life after he came into it, and when he found that he had an 
eſtate ſufficient to make him taſte. it; for when he came over 
to Britain, he fell in with all the gaieties of the age, and adapt- 
ed himſelf to every mode of pleaſure, which he purſued with 
all the appearance of diffipation and thoughtleſſneſs; and in 
this reſpect he impoſed upon the moſt quick ſighted of the 
many who kept him company. Notwithſtanding this, an 
a ſeemingly peculiar delicacy of form and conſtitution. he was, 
with moſt indefatigable application, carrying on the plan of a 
deſperate rebellion, into which, when he had entered, he 
behaved with as much intrepidity, conduct, and ſpirit, as if 
he had been trained from his cradle to the practice of arms; 
but without that ferocity that diſtinguiſhed ſome other chie 
of the rebellion, for he ſtill retained that ſoftneſs of manners 
that had ſo greatly impoſed upon the world. | 


ding à diſtinguilh- 1745: 


2165 


— — * 


But notwithſtanding all his addrefs, the government had Cope'stryal, 


intelligence of his dangerous correſpondencies and practices, Þ:? 


pretender 
embarks 
Scotland, 


66. 
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Geo. II. ſel goo ſtand of arms were ſhipped; and Charles Hime 


* CY - o 


1745. barked at Port Lazare in Britanny, attended with ug 


than ſeven adherents, for Scotland. Off the height of Rel 


the Elizabeth joined him, with ſome arms and ammupiy 
it is to be preſumed, on board, and they directed their court 
by the back of Ireland, for the weſtern iſles of Scotland. He 
His convoy embarked on the 14th of July, but on the 20th the Eliza- ö 
is attacked beth was attacked by captain Brett, (the ſame, officer-who | 
x Sane TY under Mr. Anſon had taken Paita) in the Lyon man of war, 
A fight enſued, by far the moſt deſperate of any that 
happened during the courſe of the war, and ſome particular 
Lenden of it deſerve to be recorded. The Lyon, which had but's$ 
Gazette. guns, about five in the afternoon ran along ſide the Flas 
berh, and began to engage within piſtol- ſnot, and continued 
in that ſituation till ten, mg —_— time they kept à con 
- tinual fire at each other. At laſt, the Lyon's rigging bein; 
2 cut to pieces, and her maſts ſhot away, a Eise 
off. On this occaſion, the courage and honour of the French 
commander and crew is remarkable. They knew the im- 
portance of their charge, and, as is ſaid, when the ſmall fi- 

gate came to aſſiſt them, made the ſignal for her continuit 
per courſe, which ſhe did, while they mantained a more los 
fight, and for a longer time, than the French were eher 
known to do on board a ſhip.. Captain Brett, on the other 
hand, had a coward in one Rufane for his captain of ma- 
rines; but his place was gallantly ſupplied by Mr. Leach, 
the chaplain, who was ſhot dead in encouraging the men, 
Of the French, the captain and 64 men were killed, and 146 
wounded, Captain Brett was wounded, as were all his lieu 
tenants, and he loſt 45 men killed, and had 107 wounded, 
many of whom died. > i 
Ihe public in 2 had, at firſt, but a confuſed notion 
of the importance of this action, though, at the time it was 
fought, it was known in Holland that Charles was: on board 
one of the French ſhips. The frigate, in which he. was 
continued her courſe for the weſtern iſlands, and on the 23d 
of July was ſeen cruizing between the iſles of Bara and South 
Viſt, in expectation of being rejoyned by the Elizabeth, 
He lands in Being diſappointed in that, Charles and his follawers touched 
e at South Viſt, in hopes of engaging the head of the Clan- 
land. ronalde, who were eminent partiſans of the Stuart family, in 
his intereſt, In this he ſucceeded only in part, the old chief- 
tain being from home, From thence he failed to Axdna- 
murchan, and landed near the houſe of Kinloch Moidart, 3 
geiiſewian zealous for his intereſt ; and here he and oy 
Fw ach % + % „ f # 2 | | wer 
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lowers were for ſome days entertained, while couriers were Geo. II. 8 
diſparched to ll quarters to" Bunn ieee 
to him. C — > ge. 
Amongſt thoſe, the chief in that neighbourhood was Came- Account 
ron of Lochiel, whoſe father, and grandfather, aft 90 years of and —_ 
age, were ſtill alive, and had been active in all the rebellions ef 
that had happened ſince the revolution. Young Cameron, with Lochiel, 
his father's principles, inherited a military genius, great cou - 
rage, and a ſound judgment. He had been one of thoſe who 
had ſigned an invitation in 1743 for Charles to come to 
Scotland; but, as has been already related, that opportunity 
failing, and a great unanimity appearing all over the na- 


tion for the royal family, he had altered his opinion, and was 


one of thoſe who ſigned a letter to Charles, diſſuading him 
from the attempt at that time, which letter Charles either 
never received, or pretended he never did. Lochiel would 
willingly have diſſuaded Charles from the attempt, till mat- 
ters ſhould wear a more promiſing aſpect in his favour. 
Charles repreſented, that to go back, after proceeding ſo far, 
would be to expoſe himſelf to inevitable ruin, and that in 
the ſituation he then was, it was impoſſible for him to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemies. Lochiel, upon recol- who joins 
lection, found there was reaſon in what Charles urged, and 
devoted himſelf, his family, friends and followers to his'in- 
tereſt ; but at the ſame time predi ed the fatal calamities that 
followed. His next ſtep was to ſummon together his clan, 
which, though not numerous, was reſolute and determined, 


and by the care of their chief, who had been much abroad, 


were leſs uninformed than many of the others in the High- 
lands. He laid before them his engagements, and they, 
againſt their better ſentiments, nay, after remonſtrances, pro-' 
miſed to follow him, which they afterwards did with un- 
pzralleled fidelity. | FTT... RP 
The engaging Lochiel to take the field, quickly altered His ftua- 

the deſponding face of the pretender's cauſe. His ſtandard tion and cir- 
was ereted, and fo great was the opinion of LochiePs'cou- Inge ogg: | 
rage and abilities amongſt the other clans, that many of time. 
them flocked to it. The encounter of the Elizabeth with 
the Lyon, and her being diſabled from proceeding, gave ſome* 
colour to the excuſe. which Charles made for coming un” 
attended as he was, and to the aſſurances he gave his fol- 
lowers, that he ſhould ſoon be ſupported efedtoally ftom 
France. The better ſort amongſt them, who are far from 
being either a heavy or an uninformed ſet of men, made his 
lender appearance an — in his favour, as they thought 
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|} Geo. II. * none, by 2 mad man would = wh „ee withont 
1745. aſſurances of being great! ort ut the gre 

4 vantage, next to u den ol blood, which Chace ae 5 

this occaſion, was a large ſum in ready money with which 

" EO he had been furniſhed by his father, and which. in that-couns. 

if | try, was deemed to be a royal treaſure. He had likewiſe: 

'3 8 equipped himſelf with a fide-board of plate, and with cloathy: 

1 made in the faſhion of thoſe of the Highlanders. 4 

j . Character He was at this time about the age of 25; his pen was 2 

| of Charles. well made and graceful, and his aſpect engaging. He. ſpoke 

the Engliſh well for a foreigner of his years, and was mare 

active and robuſt in his perſon than his appearance promiſed, 

Some pains had been taken to form him to the exerciſes, and 

he ſate well on horſeback. In other reſpects, his education 

had been moſt miſerably neglected, which poſſibly was owing 

to the perpetual ill underſtanding in which his parents 

lived, and the indolence of his father; His converſation had 

in it nothing that was either lively or ſolid ; but, having: 

if early learned the language of royalty, he was very knowing in 

| the duties of allegiance, and the obligations that the | 

1 of Great Britain were under to reſtore the family of Stuart 
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1 to their throne. He was poſſeſſed of a certain confidence 
1 | which often effected ſucceſs, but, at laſt, it roſe to a pres! 
bi ſumption that occaſioned his ruin and that of his deluded fol- 
yl lowers, One inſtance that was related by one of the un- 
3 happy gentlemen who ſuffered for him, will give the reader; 
an idea of his character in that reſpect. Being told, after- 
the battle of Falkirk, that the government's, or, as his fol- 
lowers affectrd to call them, the elector's, troops had taken 
a certain poſt, but that his (Charles's) men had not artillery! 
or arms to diſlodge hem, Charles fell into a kind, of paſſion, 
and ordered they ſhould provide themſelves with clubs and 
cudgels, for theſe were ſufficient to do the buſineſs againſt, 
the enemy. To ſuch folly and vanity did this young man's. 
_ preſumption ariſe! Though his followers. fought three! bats: 
tles in Scotland, he did nothing in them that put his perſonal 
courage above queſtion ; aud the moſt knowing in the mili- 
tary art think that he rode, for a brave man, too ſoon off the 
field at Culloden. His patience and perſeverance under the 
amazing miſeries he 3 ſuffered, are but equivocab - 
_ Proofs of his magnanimity, as they may proceed equally from 
the love of life as from the contempt of hardſhip. Charles 
ſeemed ta be void of all ſentiment; for like his father; gra ad 
father, and grand uncle, he thought that ſubjects ö un- 
* no more chan what was: roman * to ſuffer, * *. 
; o ty, 
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OF ENGLAND. 169 | 
loyalty, as beg the firſt of all the virtues, ought to be its Geo HI. 
own reward. Upon his re a to-F Fance, 46 te diſcovered 1 746% 
any feeling for the many ſufferings of his friends and follow- — , 
ers, it was for Ratcliff, though he never had done any thing 
effectual for his ſeryice; and even that feeling was ſo flight, - 
that it ſcarcely deſerved . the name. Notwithſtanding all that 7 py 
has been ſaid, Charles had an openneſs of manners extreme 
well adapted to the genius of the people upon whom he 1 
threw himſelf; and if he had not perſonal courage, he poſ- | 
ſeſſed ſomewhat ſo like it, that it impoſed upon all about him: | 
A number of men equal to the arms Charles had brought „ 
along with him being aſſembled, he proceeded to form and 
to diſcipline them. e had brought along with him one | 
Macdonald, who was dignified by the name of a general, . 
one Sheridan, and one Sullivan, all three of them Iriſhmen, | 
greatly extolled for their capacities in the military art; but 
it appeared very plainly from the progreſs of the enterprize, 
that they were very uſeleſs, if not detrimental,” to his ſervice. 
They had, however, found means to gain the private ear of 
Charles; but he had ſenſe enough to perceive they were un- __— 
acceptable to his Scotch friends. He therefore found himſelf Eioprogreſs. * 
obliged, upon his. firſt ſetting out, to form his little am, 4 
which amounted to about 1500 men, upon the plan and 
principles laid down by Lochiel, Glenco, Glengary, Kep- 
pock, Clanronald, Macklachlin, and other chiefs,” who by 
this time had joined his ſtandard. All thoſe gentlemen hal 
one character in common, and that was courage to exceſs, 
and a fidelity to enthuſiaſm in the cauſe they had embraced,” 
Thoſe among them of the moſt diſcernment, though their 
zeal for Charles was not diminiſhed, had but an indifferent 
opinion of his judgment with regard to his Iriſh favourites. 

Three have been already mentioned, and the fourth was te 
famous Mr. George Kelly, who had been chaplain to, Account 
and was intruſted by, Atterbury biſhop of Rocheſter, on zud charac- 
whoſe account he was impriſoned in the Tower, from which * 
he eſcaped in a manner little to his honour. He was a warm, 
pragmatical, empty man, and his intimacy with that prelate, 
who employed him not for his abilities but his zeal, was the 1 
great merit he urged, and his principal recommendation at 

the pretender's court. He had a moſt wretched pen, a lender 

knowledge of the character, and none of the conſtitution, of 

the people of England, and perſonally either unknown or 

obnoxious to the heads of the party, yet he was pitched upon 

as the man moſt proper for animating by his writings, and 

managing by his: addreſs, the people of South Britain. He K 
| | cou 
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170 THE HISTOR T 
"y Geo: II. could not, however, impoſe upon the North Britons, "at 
b 1745. Charles found his preſence ſo prejudicial to his affairs," that 
1 he was obliged to ſend him back to the” continent e 
1 text of buſineſs. e 
1 The mar- William marquis of Tullibardine was one of the ſeven 25 
quis of Tul- herents who came over with Charles, and by far the maſt 
ibardine; uſeful amongſtthem. During this nobleman's youth, his father, 
the duke of Athol, was looked upon as the moſt confiderable' 
of all the oppoſers of the union, and a man of greater honour, 
and political courage, than the duke of Hamilton. It war 
therefore no wonder that his ſon and heir, the marquis now 
ſpoken of, was courted and ſeduced by the jacobite p 
whoſe cauſe he implicitely and honeſtly followed. Upon the 
occaſion now treated of, he diſcovered a much better ju 
ment, than, from certain indications of his conduct, the tp 
lic, and. even his own friends, had allowed bim: Being 2 
very bad oeconomiſt, his life, when abroad, had been che- 
quered with ſeveral viciſſitudes; but he had the ſpirit to claim, 
and to obtain, after a ſolemn pleading, all the privileges and 
(pore! og which, by antient laws and conventions, were al-/ 
i i! | lowed to Scotch noblemen in France. Upon his attainder, 
1 the king and parliament of Great Britain had capacitated his 
Wu: —- next brother to ſucceed to the eſtate and honours of Athol;' | 
1 but many followers of the family could not diveſt themſelves 
of that attachment to primogeniture, which amongſt thoſe 
deſcendents of the antient Celtæ, is held ſo ſacred. The 
marquis had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with the old pretender's 
treatment of him; but he embarked heartily in the intereſts 
of the ſon, and by his authority and connections, was of 
great ſervice to the party. p 
and lord His brother, lord George Murray, followed the fame: Py | 
Georges dard with equal zeal, but with far greater perſonal abilities. 
Murr?Y- He was a man of principle and humanity, and by nature, brave 
to heroiſm. His judgment in military matters was -ſound; 
and it was ſurprizing with what facility he rendered his own” 
followers, from being a rude militia, excellent troops. But 
he. was not truſted on account of his family connections, two! 
of his brothers being in the Britiſh parliament, and great 
pains were taken by ſome heads of the clans, and by the Iriſh. 
favourites, to give Charles bad impreſſions of him. He was, 
however, chiefly on account of his brother the marquis, too 
conſiderable a man to be neglected, and Charles immediately 
appointed him to the rank of lieutenant general. It was given 
out that he was under particular obligations to the govern- 


ment; but nothing of that appears, excepting his N 
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France, and ſeveral agents of the pretender, had been ſeized and others 


. LB N 


with thouſands more, the benefit of the act of grace, which Geo: I. 
paſſed after the rebellion of 1715, in which he had been 2745. 
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be credit in England is of ſo delicate a ſtructure, that The Dutch - 


the government is always very cautious of publiſhing any troops 45 


thing that can affect it. The embarkation of Charles was ed. 
notified in the French papers in July; and the place of his July 19. 5 
deſtination was known, but the undertaking was looked upon 1 
to be ſo romantic, that the public was diſpoſed to believe no- 
thing about it. Mr. Trevor at the Hague, however, and the Memorial of 
other Britiſh miniſters abroad, had orders to mention the bande yr EN 
thing expreſsly to the ſeveral courts where they reſided, as an 
attempt of the pretender againſt his majeſty's crown and king- 
dom, and the Dutch were given to underſtand, that it was 
probable the 6000 men they were obliged, in caſe of Great 
Britain being invaded, to furniſh, would be demanded.' Sir | 
Hector Maclean, who had come to Scotland from Holland or Sir Hector 
d Maclean 

and ſent up to London, where they were committed to New- ſeized. 
gate; but though the government was certain of Charles hav- | 
ing embarked, they could make no diſcoveries that could aſcer- 
tain the place of his deſtination in Scotland. Some of the Dated Aug. 
heads of the clans had imparted to the government of Scotland 5: 
letters they had received from the young pretender, inviting 
them to join him; but the lord advocate, and the reſt of the 
miniſtry there, ſeemed to diſbelieve it, till the duke of Ar- 
gyle produced a certain confirmation of the fact by a letter 
from ſir Donald Cambel of Lochiel. But his intelligence, 
certain and circumſtantial as it was, obtained a very ſlow and 
unwilling belief from the acting part of the Scotch miniſtry, 
who thought that the intelligence refleted with diſadvantage 
upon their vigilance. This had ſome effect even at London, 
and all that was done was to order fir John Cope, who com- 
manded in chief the forces in Scotland, to march with ' as 
many troops as he could get together, and to cruſh the inſur- 
rection before it came to a head. The public ſtill continued 
unalarmed, till ſeveral affidavits of the numbers and force of 
the rebels were made at Edinburgh, till the duke of Argyle 
arrived at London, and till it was certainly known that the 
rebels had made priſoners a captain of the army and about 
70 men of Sinclair's regiment. Notwithſtanding thoſe 
threatning appearances, ſome, either through deſign or 
weakneſs, treated the whole of the invaſion as a deluſion, ſo 
late as the 22d of Auguſt. r Wen: Wa! e oh 710 
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ans. | THE HhbSTORY © 
Geo. UH. When che truth could be no longer eicher pellets a 
1745» concealed, ſir John Cope tookall imaginable P te 
— ende bis march againſt the rebels ſucceſsful. He. wrote 
1 March of the heads of the well-affected clans to join his army, and 
i | W - A 6 received from them aſſurances for that purpoſe. He then 
oF! the rebels, Ordered bread and other victuals to be provided for his troops 
| | Apon their march, great part of which was to be through B 
i" very deſart barren country, and appointed their rendezvous 
| at Stirling. He had aſſurances of being joined at Crief by 
1 | body of well- affected highlanders, and carried with him 
it 5 1000 ſtand of ſpare arms for that purpoſe, but finding him- 
| ſelf diſappointed, and that the roads were exceflively bad, 
and the carriage inconvenient, he ſent back to Stirling 700 
of them, Though his march was painful and comfortleſs, 
on account. of the danger of the ſwelling of rivers, which 
generally happens in that country about the autumnal equi- 
nox, yet the troops bore it with vaſt alacrity, His orders 
were to march to what is there called the Chain, which'is 
the road between Inverneſs and Fort William, Fort Auguſtus 
lying mid-way between both, and to attack the rebels, who 
T were ſuppoſed to be lying on the weſtward of the Chain, 
5 about Glenfinnan, where their ſtandard was firſt erected; 
When fir John Cope came to Dalwhinny, he had intelli- 
gence that the rebels had poſted themſelves at a very ſtrong 
paſs, called Corrieroch, which lay on the eaſt ſide of yy 
Chain, directly in fir John' s way to Fort Auguſtus, 
It. is to this day not a little unaccountable, that it was — 
foreſeen, the rebels, who knew the country well, would not 
have ſagacity enough to avail themſelves of this poſt, by 
which, in fact, they had almoſt as near a march to Stirling 
and the Low Countries of Scotland, as the king's troops, 
in their then poſition, had. It is likewiſe ſurprizing, that no 
attempt was made to diſlodge them. Sir John Cope took 
the opinion of his officers, and upon hearing the report of 
the impracticability of the paſs, and the numbers of the re- 
bels, now about 1600, it was reſolved, that the rebels, in 
their then ſituation, could not be raked with any pats ” 
of ſucceſs, It was then debated, whether the troops ſhould” 
return to Stirling, but it was found that the enemy had it ne 
their power to break down the bridge of Kinnachin, over 
an unfordable river, by which their retreat muſt be cut off, 
and the men be expoſed to the mercy of the rebels. Add 
to this, that for want of horſes to bring provihons along, 
TH they were now become very ſcarce; the men were fatigued; © 
US and the rebels could march through ways that regular m—_— 
nei 
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neither could march nor fupfiſt in. Upon the while, as the Geo. II. 

attack of tho rebels was'judged'to be imptyRicable, it was . 

'efolved to march to Inverneſs, from theiſce do Allerdeat, ———= 

and there to take ſhipping for the ſouthern parts of Scotland, 

which the rebels declared they were to march to. Cott 

ſidering that the king's troops' had with them artillery and 

engincers, that the rebels were N untrained, and ill 

armed, and that the Lowlands of Scotland muft, by that re- 

ſolution, become a prey to them, this was thought a very ex- 

traordinary 'march ; eſpecially before any thing was attempt- 

eee e e ee 
Cope, however, at all adventures wheeled off towards the Me apo 

right, and 'reached Inverneſs: without moleſtation, to t e —_— _ 

great exultation of Charles and his friends, who immedi- x 

ately ſet out ſouthwards. "The king's troops at Inverneſs 

were joined by 200 of the clan of Munfo, under a brother 

of fir Robert Munro, an officer in the king's ſervice, and 


* > 


the general was viſited by ſeveral of the chief nobility and 


gentry of the country, moſt of whom, though they had fol- 

lowers, contributed only . good Willies, to the fuc- 

ceſs of the royal cauſe. Mr. Forbes, the lord preſident of | 

Scotland; was then in thoſe parts, his eftate lying near Inver- 

neſs, and fir John Cope, after an interview with him, and 

concerting ſome meaſures for diſtreſſing, or rather diſappoint- 

ing, the rebels, and repoſing for five days at Inyerneſs, = 

out on his march for Aberdeen, where tranſports had, with - 

wonderful facility and quickneſs, been provided, for carrying 

his troops ſouthward. © a eee, CTY 
The people of England were not more amazed at this The rebels 

management of the king's general, than they were at the e bo 

unconcern, which the heads of what were called the well- Lowlands. 

affected clans, ſhewed for his ſervice. Charles with his fol- 

lowers immediately fell into the Low Countries of Scotland, 

and on the 3d of September he proclaimed his father at 

Dunkeld, and next day he entered Perth, one of the chief 

towns of Scotland, and 'deemed the key of the highlands. 

In his progreſs, his army was greatly increaſed. The mar- 

quis of Tullibardine had ſent him ſeveral reinforcements, 

which he had raiſed amongſt the tenants of the Athol eſtate; 

and lord Nairn, lord George ogg © with many gentlemen 

of the country,” now * him. While Charles remained 


at Perth, he exerciſed his men, and upon a review, he 


found they amounted to about 3000; but moſt of them mi- 
ſerably armed and accoutted. The followers, however, of 
Clanronald, ſeized the town of Dundee, a place of great 
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1745. Charles met with, however, in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
Was far from being ſo cordial as he imagined it would be : 
— of He durſt not complain, but he ſeemed penſive. For though 
— his followers met with no oppoſition in the counties of Kite 
| and Angus, where they ſpread themſelves, yet there Was in 
general a viſible reluctance in the common people to eig 
them, excepting when they were influenced by their ſupe> 
riors. This reluctance was chiefly owing to the firmneſy 
with which the eſtabliſhed clergy of their church adhered to 


ry to touch a little 


the government, which makes it neceſſa 
upon the ſtate of religion in that country. . © +477 
state of re- The civil principles of the Scots have been al ways direct. 


ligion and ed by their religious ones. At the time now treated of, and 
3 4. ever ſince the revolution, preſbyterianiſm was the eſtabliſhed 


religion of Scotland. This happened through the unſeaſon- 
able obſtinacy of the Scotch biſhops at the revolution, aiflas 
viſh uninformed ſet of men, who refuſed to recognize. king 
William's right to the crown, though it was his inclination 
as well as his intereſt, to have continued their church, epi- 
ſcopal. The tory party in England, however, found means 
to procure the epiſcopal party ſuch a toleration, that the 
ſil] continued the exerciſe of their worſhip. They kept 
the order and ſucceſſion of their biſhops, and when they 
| were proſecuted, by the zeal or madneſs of the preſbyterl- 
ans, who had the management of affairs in Scotland, they 
generally found relief, either from the government of Eng- 
land, or from the increaſe of their party in Scotland, gr 
from both. At the time now treated of, they were very nu- 
merous in Scotland; and if we except thoſe who were-indif- 
ferent about all modes of religion, and thoſe who-ſeceded 
through enthuſiaſm from the eſtabliſhed church, they were in 
ſome northern counties as numerous as the preſbyterians, 
and more conſiderable, both in their fortunes and families. 
The ſouthern and the weſtern. parts of Scotland, however, 
which are the moſt populous and wealthy parts of the coun- 
try, were moſtly preſbyterians, though thoſe of the epiſcopal 
' perſuaſion had the advantage of being more united amongſt, 
themſelves, and all of them either openly or ſecretly wers 
Jacobites. Though the preſbyterians were far from being ſo 
unanimous in their political principles, yet, in general, they 
were well-diſpoſed towards the government, and their clergyy 
almoſt to a man, were ſtrenuous in its ſupport. The epi- 
ſcopal party had long been uſed to diſguiſe their ſentiments, 
being generally nonjurors, and great numbers of them being 
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many of the preſbyterians boldl 
the proteſtant ſucceſſon,. enn while they: were under. the 
power of the rebels. 


Charles affected gr eat moderation upon. that and all other 


heads of difference between himſelf. and his enemies. He 


condemned the plundering, too often practiſed by his mens 
but he was rigorous in exacting the public money that was 


raiſed for the uſe of the Savernment, and om contributions 
impoſed by his authority. 
Upon leaving Perth, Charles directed his march to Dum- 1 


u and on the 1 4th of September they paſſed, the Firth, Ss 
at a place called Frew, in fight of Gardiner 's dragoons; and m 
after making a feint, as if they had been to march to Glaſ- Lan. 


gow, they marched directly for Edinburgh. A great number 
of the moſt ſubſtantial of, the inhabitants of that city were 
then epiſcopiſts, and diſaffected; but the friends and depen- 
dents of the government, and the principal preſbyterians 
had been numerous enough to make a vaſt ſhe of reſiſt- 


ance, Two regiments of dragoons, Gardiner's and Hamil- State of that 
ton's, lay in the neighbourhood, between the city and the eit · 


rebels. A great number of volunteers enliſted themſelves in 
defence of the government, and a regiment, of a thouſand 
foot, which the Iord provoſt, who was the chief magiſtrate 


of the place, was to command, was ordered to be raiſed by 


ſubſcription. The trained bande of the city, and the city 
guard, were in excellent order; the magiſtrates ſeemed diſpo- 
ſed to defend the place to the laſt extremity, and Mr. Mac- 
laurin, the famous mathematician, acted as chief engineer, 
in mounting the ſeeble walls of the city with artillery, and 
in rendering the place defenſible againſt an enemy, but half 
armed, and without cannon of any kind. 


All this ſhew of zeal, however, was no-more than pa- Preparations 
rade. For though the city regiment and guard marched to defend it. 
about a mile out of town towards the rebels, who were ſtill 


advancing, yet the volunteers refuſed to leave the place. 
The cowardice .of the dra oons, who retired, as the rebels 
approached, gave the inhabitants ſome colour for thinking 
of delivering up the place. The dragoons had made a haſty 
retreat eaſtward; the city regiment and guard had returned 


tumultuouſly into the city, which was filled with terror, 


improved by the numerous friends and agents of the preten- 


der, who were within it. A general meeting of the inhabi- 


tants was called by the lord provoſt; 5 the offer made them by 


bri- 


| al difliked the raſh_attempt a EPI Ys, 
Charles, . refuſed. to 4 him, or ſtept aſide; while 1745. 
owned their allegiance. io 


rches for 


© 4s © 4 14 


us | Nenn ISTAT 


Geo, II. brigadier- general Fowke, of the two regithe 5 55 1 | 

1745. Soons for theif aſſiſtance, was rejected, and an alimoft MA 

nous, though tumultuous, reſolution was come to," of het 

| defendifig the city. In the mean while, an agent of the | 

pretender had the boldneſs to preſent to the lord prove 1 

the face of the meeting, a letter from Charles, Which fe 

not publicly read; but deputies were appointed to treat about Wl 

the terms of ſurrender; and actually went about two miles al 

out of town, where the pretender was, and confetred with 5 
him'and his officers upon that head. 

General Gueſt, who commanded in the caſtle, bai TY 
formed of thoſe diſpoſitions, had the precaution to Gh 
poſſeſſion of all the ſmall arms, that had been delivered for 
the defence of the place. The money of the two banks that 
are at Edinburgh, was removed es the caſtle, / as were the 
| Moſt valuable effects of ſuch people of diftinftion as were - 

1 friends to the government, while they themſelves, to preveiit 
= inſult or impriſonment from the rebels, retired, ſome towards 
1 It is given England, and others to their eſtates. The particulars of 
18!" | 13 the the conference about ſurrendering the city, were beft knowt 
| eben. dy the conſequences: For; upon the return of the deputies 
14 before day- break, they ſent the coach they were in to the 
| | Cannongate, by which there was a neceffity of opening'the 
hk Netherbowgate to let it paſs, which, no ſooner was = 
than a party of the Camerons, who, very probably by cob. 
nivance, were poſted under the cover of ſome adjacent 
houſes, ruſhed in, took poſſeſſion of the gate, marched on 
towards the main guard, and took prifoners all whom the 
found in arms. Before five in the morning, the ſtreets and 
chief ſquare in the city were lined with the rebels, who 
made a moſt miſerable, yet frightful, appearance, but were 
guilty of fewer irregularities than could haue been ex. 
ected. 1 
5 Charles, in the mean while, to avoid the batteries & the 
caſtle, had taken a large circuit to the eaſtward, and en 
the palace of Holyrood-houſe, the reſidence of the kings of 
Increaſe of Scotland. Beſides the noblemen and gentlemen already men- 
their tioned, he was now attended by the viſcount of Strathallan, 
Arength, ho had been long his declared partizan, and by the Jord 
Elcho. This was a thoughtleſs young nobleman, and eldeft 
ſon to the eail of Wemys, whoſe father had been firſt lord 
of the admiralty under the tory miniſtry in queen Anne's 
time. The ſon had never been remarkable till now for his 


attachment to the exiled mann and being heir to a 
el e, 
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OF ENGL AND; 

eſtate, with ſome other advantages. attending his relations, Geo, II. 

he was thought a valua acquiſition to the cauſe. i e 17645 
Charles being now lodged in the palace, was attended: by 
Mr. Murray, a: gentleman of ſome fortune in the ſouth of N 


cout with all the formality of lawful authority, fon ſolemnly 


proclaiming his father at the croſs of, Edinburgh, which 
was accordingly done, and at the ſame time, three mani- 
feſto's were read by the purſuivants, who performed the 
ceremony. 3 2324 r d I Es 

The firſt was in the name of the old pretender, declaring Maniſeſtos 
his right to the crown of Scotland, railing againſt the union, raiders 
bewailing the hardſhips the Scots had ſuffered. in conſe : father, 
quence of it, and complaining of the treatment which his 
faithful highlanders had received from the government. He 
then moſt graciouſly remitted all treaſons that had been com- 
mitted againſt his father and againſt himſelf, and extended 
his pardon to all who ſhould. not oppoſe his arms. He 
promiſed to call a free. parliament, : to aboliſh the -malt- 
tax, and all other impoſitions and taxes that had been laid 
on, in conſequence of the union; to reſtore the nation to its 
ancient liberty and independency, to protect, ſecure, and 
maintain all his proteſtant ſubjects in the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and in the full enjoyments of all their rights, 
privileges, and immunities, and in the ſecure poſſeſſion of all 
churches, univerſities, colleges, and ſchools, conformable to 
the laws of the land. He next promiſed mighty matters for [4 
the advancement of trade, the relief of the poor, and im- 
proving the fiſhery, and linnen manufacture. He promiſed to 
reward thoſe who ſhould be moſt forward to ſerve him, and 
to pay all ſoldiers. and failors, who ſhould leave the govern- 
ment's ſervice, and enter into his, their whole arreats, and 
a year's pay beſides ; and to all officers the ſame, if not higher, 
commiſſions, - as they held under the government; he then \ 
threatens all thoſe who ſhall reſiſt him, and encourages others 
to join him, and in ſhort, commands all, from-the age of 16 
t, bo, to join his ſtandards. He orders the arms and horſes 


of all ſuſpected: perſons to be ſeized ;. that the public money 


ſhould be paid: into the hands of his receivers, and that his 
declaration ſhould be read, and himſelf proclaimed, through 
all the towns and burroughs in the kingdom. 
The ſecond manifeſto read upon this occaſion,, was like- 
wiſe in the name ot the old | Ki. hi apt: wg Fe ap- 
pointing his ſon Charles, to be ſole regent of the kingdom 
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Geo: I. of Scotland, England, and Was, and al other dom nth; 
1745. during his abſence. * e 
The third manifeſto was in the name of Charles: 1 


to bimſelf as ſuch, and enforcing all that had my * 
his father's firſt declaration. 
Theſe three manifeſto's, which were very b 

were moſt induſtriouſly circulated all over the kingd 

means of the-printing-preſſes, which the rebels — en, 
at Edinburgh; but they produced little effect. "Thoſe who 
had join'd them, had done it either through a principle'of 
conſcience or deſpair, and the friends of the government 
were but the more confirmed in their an by ok 
feeble efforts to ſhake it. 1 14-088 


Demands of The rebels, however, had now the ſword ini. their hand 


„ 


the rebels againſt a defenceleſs people; and Charles ſent, to the 

upon Edin- : 

burgh, ſtrates of Edinburgh, a paper, ſigned by himſelf, d | 
ing, on pain of military execution, a thouſand tents, two 
thouſand targets, ſix thouſand pair of ſhoes, and a propor- 
tionable quantity of tin water-cantines, for the uſe of hig 
army, which demand was complied with, as far as circum- 
ſtances would admit. Upon the back of 'this, an order was 
proclaimed, * Requiring all the inhabitants of the eity and 
ſuburbs, and of the county of Mid-Lothian, to give up, at 
their own expence, the whole of the arms and ammunition 
in their cuſtody, under pain of being deemed rebels, "and 
treated as ſuch.” At the ſame time, drums, beat up for bl. 
diers, with 'extraordinary promiſes of pay and preferment. 
This raiſed a few, and the whole number of the "—_ 


amounted now to about 40co. 


Sir John Cope had not ſuffered his army to halt ol ne iy 


in its march between Inverneſs and Aberdeen; where 
ing the tranſports ready, the troops went on board, and ar- 
rived on the 16th of September at Dumbar, the whole be- 
ing diſembarked on the 18th. On the 19th, they march. 
ed towards Edinburgh, and encamped all night between that 
city and Hadingtoun. It was expected, that this near ap. 
proach of the royal army would have encouraged the 24 of 
Edinburgh to have held out. But the truth is, the peopſe of 
Scotland at this time in general, were impreſt with a great 


contempt for the courage of the king's troops. The ſhame- 


ful behaviour of the dragoons, in not attacking, of, at leaſt, 
oppoſing the rebels in their march to Edinburgh, gave but 


_ too much cauſe for this; and it was confirmed, when 


turns, they heard that Cope had not dared to attack them, but was 
6 


returning 


ſelf, ſtiling himſelf prince-regent,” commanding” obediency | 
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returning ſouthward: /They had ſeen the oppe 


| the earls of Loudon and Hume, and colonel! Whiteford, were 


Oo FENG 


* : 
5 * 


. a the opportunity of dil Geo. II. 
perſing the ebels before they became numerous, | by the 1745. 
Britiſh genetal being obliged to wait for the baking of 


3 , 


bread, baggage-borſes,, and money to, carry him. through ies 


march; and yet they, had ſeen the rebels, with the young 
pretender at their head, perform the ſame march, without 
any of thoſe . precautions, with eaſe and conveniency. It | 
would be unreaanabl to ſay, that there were good grounds | 
for all thoſe refle&tions,; but the facts, upon which they were 
founded, evinced At leaſt that the marching a body of. regu- 
lars is ſubject to many inconveniencies. l 
The regiments of drageons. who had joined Cope at Dun- 
bar, had retired with ſo much precipitation from Edinburgh, 
that they had neither their tents .nor. their picquets along 


with them. As he had no horſe to encounter, however, he He marcheq 


drew them up only two deep; and had the pleaſure to ſee bs. 


all his foot in excellent order and ſpirits, wiſhing for nothing 
ſo earneſtly as to have an opportunity of fighting the rebels. 
Near Hadington, he was, joined by Mr. Drummond, late Jord 
provoſt of Edinburgh, and a body of volunteers, whom he 
found to be very uſeful in getting intelligence of the enemy's 
motions and numbers; and being likewiſe met by many 
perſons of great conſideration in the country, and zealous 
friends of the government, he imagined himſelf almoſt ſui 
of victory, if the rebels ſhould date to ſtand their race 
He even had hopes of being joined by the. Dutch troops, - 
who were every hour expected to land in the Frith of F orth, | 
and he ſent out boats to give them an account where he 
was. 93 1 SES „ 5 55 

On the . 2cth of September, the quarter-maſter- general, 3 nate 

* 

ſent out to reconnoitre the ground proper for an eneamp- | 
ment, and they ſaw the whole body of the rebels in füll“. 
march towards the king's army. The advanced guard, hne 
before the earl of Loudon could inform Cope of this, was general 
got to the eaſt end of the plain, that lies between Seaton officers, | 
and Preſton, into a field, that the general thought very pro- Whiteford's 
per for an encampment. It had to the weſt a ſtone wall, narrative. 
to the ſouth a ditch and moraſs, to the eaſt Seatori-houſe 11. 
and parks, to the north, Preſton-pans, Cockney, and the ſea, 
without any break in the whole field on which they; were 
encamped. In this ſituation the enemy did not think proper 
to attack him, ſo they marched eaſtward, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Tranent chureh-yard, out of which, after changing 


tis front, he ee heth with his cannon. They then 
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Geo. II. made feyeral different motions, which —_ him to d f | 


1745. too. In the evening they returned weſtward, and eg 

. on the hill to the fouthward of Cope, and towards "which 
Ne encamps. fronted, and lay on his arms all night. He took pole 

of colonel Gardiner's houſe, and ſecured the pills onthe 

ſouth: weſt angle of the field. I here were no” other ws 

for the rebels to get in, but by two defiles on the fou 

and one on the north-weſt, angles. Theſe he guarded hy 

the two ſquadrons of dragoons from the corps de reſerye 0 

bad orders to continue patroling conſtantly, and to bring hin 

intelligence of the enemy's motion. He would have thrown 

cohorns in the night, but by the experiments he had made 

he found that few of them burſt, which, he apprehendel, 
if they perceived, would take off their fear of them. 

- Cope being thus provided in a camp, ſo much ſuited 

_ 7; his mind, and fituated fo as, if attacked, to give all hy 

army, horſe and foot, full room to act, found that he ha 

no gunners. Some had been ſent down from Londen 

but by misfortune, they never arrived at the army; u 
according to his own evidence, there were but two 

tlemen in his army, Mr. Griffin, an engineer, belonging to 

the caſtle of Edinburgh, and lieutenant colonel Whiteford, 

who knew how to fire a cannon. By colonel Whitefords! 

evidence, however, it appears that he got ſome gunners from! 

the king's ſhips in the road of Leith. As to the numbers 

that compoſed the Yoyal army, they are not known; for 

though the board of general officers, who examined and en. 

quired into the conduct of fir John Cope, and the other t 

general officers, required him to lay before them the partied- 

lars of the numbers of which his army was cope and 

though fir John complied with their requeſt, by delivering 90 

the board ſuch a lift, yet it has been pradently withheld 

e from the eyes of the public. The line of battle, howeve, 

s eme we know was compoſed of five companies of Lee's g- 

ä ment, on the right; Murray's regiment, on the leſt; eight 

Ibis. companies of Laſcelle's regiment, with two of Guife's, in 

| the center; two ſquadrons of Gardiner's dragoons, on the 

"right, and two of Hamilton's, on the left. The corps de 

reſerve was compoſed of a ſquadron of Gardiner, on the 

right, a ſquadron of "Hamilton's, on the left, and five cm- 

panies of highlanders, and Mr. Drummond with the yolun-! 

teers, in the center. By this diſpoſition, and the fituation ol 

the ground, the king's army could be attacked only in front, 

and leſt the rebels, after being routed, ſhould retire to Edin- k 

burzh, and ſhut the gates of that city, to ſtop the mew 
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the Britiſh neral concerted with: general Gueſt, hg com * 

manded in 55 caſtle of, Teber that he ſhould beat down LAN | 

| a part of the town-wall;. in order to admit his army, which, — — 
all the night before the engagement, lay upon their arms. 

It muſt be ata al that . _ W on the * 


and 2 even to a «irs ree Fa 25 „. T. yery; 3 "bid, 


feſtivity, The 5 5 on the — hand. had — one 71 | 

tary lanthorn in, all their camp, and perceiving. the great 

pains Cope was at in his diſpoſitions, they vary d their mo- 

tions, fo as to give him. trouble to fuit the order, of his amy 

to that of theirs. Theſe motions had all the effects they could 

deſire. Their ſhadowy movements, juſt diſcernible une 

darkneſs of the night, Rruck the regulars fill with Baden a 

and then witk dread. r 3 en 
On the morning of the 21ſt ot September, the af The _ 

the royal army reported, that the rebels were moving to- te . 

wards the eaſt, but they varied their motions ſeveral times, 

till at laſt they formed, ſo as to outflank the royal army on 

the left. Upon this, 'Cope ſent to colonel Whiteford,. W- 

was poſted on the right with the artillery, . under a guard of BY 

100 men, for cannon. to annoy them; but, unfortunately, = 

the countrymen, whole horſes had been employed in bring- 

ing up the artillery, conceiving that they had not met with 

the returns which their alacrity in the ſervice deſerved, had 

rode off with their horſes, ſo that no cannon could be 

brought to the left. Upon colonel Whiteford firing his can- 


| 


5 non, which did ſome execution upon the rebels as. they ad- 
ihe WY 4nd, they, with inconceivable readineſs, formed themſelues 
1gt into three columns, That upon the leſt was about 20 in 


front and 30 deep, and they ran reſolutely upon the king's 


= cannon on the right. Colonel W hiteford kept firing, and more | 
the of the rebels fell, but they continued to advance with won⸗ i 
%ag derful rapidity and reſolution, and all the way kept up an 

15. irregular fire, and cloſed their ranks when any of them ſell, 

100 as fome few. did. Whiteford imagined they were. ſtag- 1bi& 

Gt, Er as they were forming, and he called out to colonel © = 

55 hitney to attack them in flank with his. dragoons. He 


ut, received the lame. orders x 4 the ſame time from [far . ot 
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Geo. II. Cope by lord Loudon. Upon this. Whitney match * 82 

25. and wheeled his ſquadron, and got within piſtol ry of f Heir 

- flank, but upon the fijghlanders pouring a few” ſhot upon tis 

men, they ſtopt, and could not be prevailed upon 16 80. 

' vatiee, "The earl of Loudon; the colonel; and other officers, 

did alt they could to perſuade them, but i in vain; forthe 

| rear flak began to run away, and the reſt followed, WhI 

colonel” Whitney, who, it ſeems, behaved very gallantly? Y, Was 

wounded, Colonel Gatdiner's ſquadron behaved no bets 

for though they had an opportunity of attacking the 

while they were broken with running over the cannon and 

artillery-guard, yet, after receiving a few ſhot from them, 

they reined back their horſes, and went off likewiſe. Thi 

dragoons upon the left, at the ſame time, rode 2 allg, 

without being attacked, and fo did the two ſquadrons 

made up the corps de reſerve of the king” s army, and 40 of 

them ſo near the ſame inſtant, that it was difficult to 55 

which © |" of «1 1 * 

: Lo by the The general, not able to prevent or remedy this ſha neful 
Nn! flight of the dragoons, went to the foot to try, by their me 

troops. ans, 

Ibid, to retrieve the affair. For God ſake, faid he, gentlemen, 

ED behave like Britons ; give them another' fire, and you'll make 

them run don't let us be beat by ſuch a ſet of bandit“ 

But after the foot had given one fire, they faced to the igt 

about; and notwithſtanding all that the general and the qther 

officers could do, they all diſperſed, though many of theity 

who were cut in pieces moſt miſerably by the rebels, 'miph 

have been ſaved, had they ſtood their ground and kept heir 

ranks. 75 — 

In the mean while the e ran away with ſo much 

precipitancy, that they were ſtopt for ſome minutes in 

their flight by the walls of Mr. Erſkin's encloſures ; but thi 

many of them were killed by the enemy's ſhot, they never 

faced about. The general having ineffectually endeayoured 

to rally the foot, and make them load again, rode back to 

the dragoons, where he found the earls of Loudon and Hume, 

both of them officers in his majeſty's ſervice, endeavouring 

to perſuade them to face about and rally: but all theirs and the 

eneral's ſolicitations proved in vain; for when the morning 

grew light, they ſound their way into the road, and broke away. 

The general had now nothing left but with the two earls to 

try to get to the end of the village of Preſton, and there endea- 

vour to ftop them, He made his way by a fouth defile, a 

jord Hume got firſt to the head of the dragoons at the welt 

eng of the * There the general found him with his 
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iſtol in his hand, and lord Loudon n turning the d | ragoc 
2 adjoining to the road leading to the vil 


- 


in two bodies, the rebels preſented themſelves at the end of the 


village, and halted upon ſeeing the dragoons formed. Upon 
this, it was propoſed to attack them with the ſquadron that was 
formed; but they could not be prevailed upon to advance. All 
that the general then could do, was to endeavour to keep them 
in a body, and to put himſelf at their head, ſo. as their re- 
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lage, and 1745 
lying ſouth of it: and with the aſſiſtance of the two lords, — 
Mr. Drummond, majors Moſſman and Singleton, captains N 
Wemys and Forbes, and the other officers of the two regi- 
ments, he got about 450 of them into the field; and at 
the time one ſquadron of them was formed, the other being . 


treat might be as decent as poſſible. This Was no eaſy taſk, 


The men were conſcious how ill they had behaved; and had 
not the general and their officers behaved with the utmoſt 
prudence and circumſpection, they might have ſought their 
ſafety in going over to the enemy. After conſultation it was 
agreed, that the general ſhould march with the dragoons to 
Berwick, which he accordingly did, after lying a night by the 
way. As to the foot, they were put to a total rout, and in 
4 manner gave their throats to the ſwords of the enemy, or 
begged for quarter upon their knees. Colonel Gardiner, 


who was a worthy and a brave man, was killed upon the 
ſpot, with near 400 of the king's troops, and the priſoners 
amounted to about 1200. Amongſt them were colonel 


Wright, major Bowles, two cornets and a quarter - maſter of 
Hamilton's dragoons, a lieutenant, two cornets, and a quar- 
ter- maſter, and the lieutenant colonel of Gardiner's dragoons, 
lieutenant colonel Halket, lieutenant colonel Clayton, and 


* 
* 


lieutenant colonel Whiteford, major Severn, major Talbot, 


and major Griffith, twenty captains, -twenty-four-lieutenants, 
and twenty-nine enſigns, in all, eighty-three officers, with 
the train of artillery, and tents, . baggage, colours, and the 
military cheſt, amounting to about '60001.. in ſpecies ! |... / 


5 » 


As to the rebels, it muſt be acknowledged their behaviour, 
both before and after the battle, was much better than could 
have been expedted from men who, like them, were unuſed 
either to civil or military life, but had ſpent their days in a 
ſtate between both. The young pretender! had a vifible un- 


eaſineſs hanging about him, notwithſtanding all h's'endea- 


vours to conceal it; but acted with tolerable ſpirit at the 
head of his party, where, drawing his ſword, he told them 


he had thrown away the oy and that if they 2 
| FC Ttolow | 
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1745. Notwithſtanding this, he was eaſily perſuaded. to-retirewich 
2 ſmall party 40 a riſing. ground out of the reach of 
is right wing was commanded by Perth, and his ef 
lord George Murray, who hoth of them behaved with an 
trepidity that would have done honour to the molt expe» | 

bid. rienced generals. The men addreſſed themſelves te prayer. 
| before, the attack; and it undoubtedly. was owing io e 
fearleſs ruſhing upon the mouth of the cannon that the king'y 

army conſidered them as ſo many invulnerable furies, and 
was ſtruck. with that unaccountable pannie which put ſuch g 
ſhameful period to the battle. The targets with which maty 
of the rebels were armed, undoubtedly added to their balds 
Loſs on both neſs; and their whole loſs was only two captains, one lu. 
ſides. tenant, and one enſign, and about 40 private men killed and 
about 80 wounded. To do Perth juſtice, had, it not been 
for him, the carnage muſt have been greater, nor did Chatleg 
himſelf ſeem; backward in putting a ſtop to it. For hens: | 
ſooner ſaw. the day decided in his favour, than mountinga 
horſe he rode into the field of battle, and by Pertha ad. 
vice, ſent to Edinburgh for ſurgeons. He expreſſed himſelf; 
however, with great levity and unconcern, but in a manner: 
that ſhowed he thought that his followers, had but barely done 
their duty. Perth, lord George Murray, and Lockiels wh 
were the three braveſt and beſt men he had under him, d. 
ſerving this, were at great pains to give the beſt turn to every: 
thing he ſaid: or did, and all the humanity they expteſſed in 
taking care of the wounded, and in ſending them to inſirma- 


Ties, Was induſtriouſly placed to his account. 
wid. Thus ended a day diſgraceful to Britiſn arms. Sir John 
Cope, colonel Laſcelles, and brigadier general Fowke, were. 
afterwards. called upon before a board of ; enquiry. of. genetal 
officers, compoſed of field marſhal Wade, preſident, lieutes 
nant generals lord Cadogan, John Folliot, Charles duke of 
Richmond, John Guiſe, who after a; full. examination into 
their conduct, made the following report to his majeſtyj: 
„That having made all the enquiry, we could aſter pro- 
per perſons who were able to give us any information rela- 
ting to the matters in queſtion ; and having examined alhſuch 
as could be brought before us (there being ſeveral others hoſe 
duty on your majeſty's ſeryice in Scotland would not admit 
of their leaving it to come before us) it doth appear to us, 
and we are unanimouſly of opinion, that fir, John Cope made 
all the proper and neceſſary preparations. far the W 


f.& 


r . ̃ . SS 


oF- ENG LAND: nh. 
h as much diſpatch as he was able, boch ft Geo. I. 
22 wi at Stirlingg n 


ce. That be alſo made the proper applications ho eu. 


of the clans, that were. reputed to. be well affected to your 


— and government, for them to join your W. 


troo 

60 Phat he uſed all poſſible diligence and expedition be- 
fore, and in his march, to Dalwhinny, conſidering the diffi- 
culties and diſappointments he met with,” _ 

ce That his attacking the rebels on the Corryarick, with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs, was impracticable,” 


„That his march to Inberneſs is juſtified by the unani- 


| mous opinion of the council of war, and by the repeated aſ- 
ſurances of being joined on the march, and at:Inverneſs by 


the clans that were reputed to be well affected to your ma- 
jeſty and the government, of which he afterwards found 


himſelf to be diſappointed, except by 200 Munroes, who 


marched with him from Invernefs to Aberdeen. 


« That his going to Aberdeen, and then by 1 to Dan». 


bar, was the only proper meaſure he had left to take. 
«« That fir John Cope's: diſpoſition: of his body of troops: 
in the field of action, was judicious. and the ground on 


which they were engaged (according to the plan and de- 
ſcription of many officers who were preſent): appears to. bare So 


been well choſen “. 
„That he did his 40h as en Aer both ase at. 


after the action; and that his ure rere ene with. 


out reproach.” ty. 4 eth 

« And thag-the: * Is on the day of ation, e 
ing to the ſhameful behaviour of the private men, and not 
to any miſconduct: or miſbehaviour of fir John Dopa, or an 
of the officers under his command. 

« As to colonel Peregrine Laſcelles, it-does. not. r 
to us, that any miſconduct or miſbehaviour can be laid to his 
charge; he having plainly proved that he was at his you both 
before and after the action. 

As to brigadier general Thomas anner we are 8 
nion, that his march from Colt bridge to Dunbar was right 3 


and the offers he made twice to the lord provoſt of Edin- 


burgh, to march into that city with the dragoons for its 2 
fence, though refuſed, were commendable. 

And that his perſonal behaviour in the action, was | alt 
without reproach; and that he did not quit the field of ace 


Os before the . were en broke and diſperſed.” 


66 Upon 
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Geb. II. Upon the whole, we are unanimouſſy of opinit 8 
1745. ſir John Cope's behaviour has been unblameable ; ind park 
dere is no ground for accuſation againſt the ſaid fir Joly 
Cope, colonel Peregrine Lakelies, or you Sener Hiss | 


mas Fowke,” | DAR 1 by 
6 All which Is humbly ſubmitted to your majeſty.” _ 
15 dene Wade, 544 8 . 
2 ae Cad Ogan, en 1 35 . 1 b ws, 1 
| * Follio t. lt 
hw lere Richmond, Lenox, and asg, 


J. Guiſe. “ ar 

Refleion; Such was the acquittal which Cope and the othes two coc 
manding officers obtained upon this ſhameful occaſion 3 whe- 

ther impartial poſterity will be equally favourable to them, 
becomes not us to ſay... That time was loſt in the king 

* troops marching ſouthward, ſeems. evident; and likewiſe that 

the whole of that march was a crude, undigeſted, meaſute as 
nothing happened that was not eaſy and natural to be-foreſeen,; 

After the rebels had gained the battle of Preſton Pat, 
nothing was thought too difficult for them to attempt; and 
bad they, whilſt the firſt conſternation dwelt upon the minds 
: of the public, marched ſouthward, the conſequences might! 
The reve's have proved more fatal than they were. Gueſt, who com. 
— j manded in the. caſtle of Edinburgh, was ſo ſenſible of this, 
eaftle, that he very artfully contrived that ſome letters, complaining 

of the neceſſities of his garriſon,” and his. want of — 
and ammunition, ſhould fall into the hands oſ the rebels; and 

this determined them to beſiege the caſtle of Edinburgh, 

where they knew a great part of the national property was de- 

poſited. The young pretender affected upon this occaſion 
great popularity. The government had put a- reward o, 
30,0001. upon his head, and he had the inſolence to publiſh 
a like proclamation, offering the ſame reward for the head 

aof his Britannic majeſty. In other reſpects he behaved with 
moderation. The clergy of the eſtabliſned church, Who con- 

tinued to pray for king George, were not perſecuted,” and n 
rigorous meaſures were taken to enforce obedience to the new 
eftabliſhment. An order was publiſhed forbidding all out- 

ward demonſtrations of joy for the victory of Preſton Pans, 

and another promiſing protection to all farmers within five 

miles of Edinburgh, upon their engaging themſelves in the 
ſecretary's office to be ready in twelve hours warning to fur- 

niſh horſes for carrying the baggage of the army from Edin- 

bay to > Ber wick. Several other declarations and proglas 
mann 
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| they received from the eſector of Hanover.” If he looked up- giſtrates. 


2872 


mations, 2 one of * iſſued, ab Ga. FS 


the rebels laid their Hands * upon all the publie thoney they 1745. 


1 n 


could come At. . 1 — 2 
At laſt the contrivance of Gueſt to orevella the- Harty of 5 

the rebels ſouthward operated, and all communication be- N 

tween the city and the caſtle was prohibited under pain n "hot 


death, and a blockade continued for three days, but in arv. 

aukward manner. General Gueſt, however, acquainted'the 

magiſtrates of Edinburgh, that he ſhould be obliged to make 

vſe of his cannon to diſlodge the Highland guards, which 

ſhut up the communication between the town and the caſtle, | 
and that he had received orders from court to keep the ES 


avenues clear. This declaration threatened 9eftrudtion nm nf 
to the town, and produced an application to the” 61 a5 
pretender, who wrote to * ene with His n hand; 2 2 
the following letter. ry Bare ane 


* " # 
24 42 Fe rann 13 * 19 22k, 3 


« Gentlemen, 
CI am not a little a at e tidanians PS The a 
commanders of the caſtle of Edinburgh; and which, they"fayy* x 8 
on you as his ſubjects, he would never require of you what 
he knows to be out of your power to grant. It is impoſſible 
to prevent inconveniencies in caſes of this nature, but 1 ſhalt 
take care to have all ſufferers indemniſied, as ſoon as the 
public tranquillity is reſtored; and in the mean time ſhalt 
make full reprizals upon the eſtates . 8 Tol Who hot b 
abettors of the German government.” e ieee, 5 
5.8 „C p. . 47 unt 5 
This arforer had very fittle effect _ the well- diſpoſed 
citizens, or indeed upon the body of the people in general; 
who were but barely paſſive under their new maſters, - Ge 
neral Gueſt, however, was very averſe from coming to any 
extremities with the town, tho" he had no reaſon to be fa- 
tisfied with the behaviour of thoſe who had given it up, and 
ſignified, that in tenderneſs to the inhabitants, he would re- 
ſpite the firing for ſix days, till he ſhould' receive an order 
from court how to proceed. Though this reſpite was very Progrefs of 
agreeable to the inhabitants, yet the rebels availed themſelves be fegt. 
of it to raiſe a battery againſt the caſtle, which, however, . 
did very little damage, their guns being diſmounted, and 
ſome old buildings, behind which they ſheltered themſelves, © 
being demoliſhed by the fire of the beſieged, who likewiſe 
made ſeveral ſallies, and took ſome priſoners. * 
The anſwer which came from London, being favoutyble 
to the inhabitants, was jntergepted by the rebels; and one or | | 
vo : — 


_ 1 


* 


I I 
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Gt. 8. "ue of the townſpeople happening to be killed N hs fy 2 J 


1745. the caſtle, the following order was . by the 
eee _. pretender, | e ben | 
' nnen | 


| « The prince re ot akin into confines Pg. 
A proclama- P ge 8 
" murders committed upon the innocent inhabitants of — 


of Edinburgh, has, of his innate clemency, the diſtinguiſhed 
characteriſtic of his family, yielded to the ſupplications of the | 


diſtreſſed ; and conſidering that juſtice ought to give place to 
mercy, when the good of the people require it, he therefore 


takes the blockade off the caſtle, and commands, * | 


| „all hoſtilities to ceaſe.” | 
The rebels About the 6th of October, the rebels yay to perceive 
prepare to that they had been groſsly impoſed upon, and te boil, 


— 1 or, as they affected to call it, the ſiege, of the 


Ogilvie, joined the rebels, with a body of about 400 men. 
Account of The former was an old gentleman, difeaſed and palſied in bis 
Sealed, perſon, but of great ſpirit and courage, and had been em-. 
barked in every plot and inſurrection againſt the government 
ſince the revolution. Having been a kind of rent-gatherer 
or ſteward to the dukes of Gordon, he had acquired ſome 
aſcendency over the popiſh part of their tenants z, and tho 
the duke himſelf was intirely in his majeſty's intereſt, yet 
he could not prevent their joining in the rebellion, not his 
brother, lord Lewis, at that time a midſhipman in the go- 
vernment's ſervice, from embarking with great eagernels i 0 

ind lord the ſame cauſe. As to lord Ogilvie, (as he was called) he 


Ogilvie. was the ſon of the titular earl of Airley, and a young gentle- | 
man of ſprightly parts; his father being poſſeſſed of a good 


independent fortune. The rebels, by this time, were about 

6000 in number, and they were reſolved to try their fortune 

ſouthwards by marching into England. As a prelude to this 

march, ſeveral proclamations were publiſhed by them, requi- 

ring ſuch of the inhabitants as did not perſonally; join them, 

to furniſh them with money, arms, horſes, and proviſions, 

On the 1oth of the ſame month, the young pretender. pub- 

liſhed a freſh declaration, which was faid to be of: his ons 
compoſing. 

Declarations By this declaration, he ——_—— in his father”! 3 - name; all 

of the pre- kind of protection and ſecurity to the proteſtant religion 

** the eſtabliſhed church, and that he ſhall paſs any law. chat the 

parliament ſhould judge neceſlary for that purpoſe. 

| He next mentions. the national debt in the following terms: 

20 In conſequence of our royal father's intentions, m — 

ur 


raiſed. The day aſter, Gordon of Glenbucket and Tod 
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further declare his ſentiments with regard to the national debt. Geo. II/ 


That it has been contracted under an unlawful government, 1748. 
no body can difown, no more than it is now a moſt heavy 


load upon the nation; yet, in regard it is due to thoſe ver 
{ubjets whom he mayo to protect, cheriſh, and defend, 
he is reſolved to the advice of his parliament concern 
ing it, in which he thinks he acts the part of a juſt prince, 
who makes the good of his people the ſole rule of his actions. 

« Furthermore, we have in his name to declare, that the 
ſame rule laid down for the funds, ſhall be followed with re- 
ſpect to every law or act of parliament ſince the revolution, 
and in ſo far as, in a free and legal parliament, they ſhall be 
approved, he will confirm them. With reſpect to the pre- 
tended union of the two nations, the king cannot poſſibly ra- 
tify it, ſince he has had repeated remonſtrances againſt it from 
each kingdom; and ſince it is inconteſtable that the principal 
point then in view was the excluſion of the royal family from 
their undoubted right to the crown, for which purpoſe the 


groſſeſt corruptions were openly uſed to bring it about. But 


whatever may be hereafter deviſed for the joint benefit of 
both nations, the king will moſt readily comply with the re- 


queſt of his parliament to eſtabliſh,” 


In the remaining part of this new declaration he ſays, 
te that it was with his own money he hired the veſſel that 
brought him to Scotland,” He then goes upon the miſtaken 
common place topics, that a little before had been ſo fre- 
quent in the mouths of thoſe who oppoſed the government, 


and had been ſo induſtriouſſy propagated from the preſs all _ 
over the kingdom ; and by the air in which this declaration _ 


is penned, it is plain that thoſe diſcontents were his chief de- 
pendence. He declares, that his expedition was undertaken 
without ſupport either from France or Spain; 4 but, indeed, 
continues he, when I ſee a foreign force brought by my-ene- 
mies againſt me, and when I hear of Dutch, Danes, Heſ- 
ſians, and Swiſs, the elector of Hanover's allies, being called 
over to protect his government againſt the king's ſubjects, is 
it not high time for the king my father to accept alſo of the 


aſſiſtance of thoſe who are able, and who have engaged to 


ſupport him, But will the world, or any one man of ſenſe 
in it, infer from thence, that he inclines to be a tributary 
pou rather than an independent monarch. Who has the 

etter chance to be independent on foreign princes, he 'who 
with the aid of his own ſubjects, - can wreſt the government 
out of the hands of an intruder : or he who cannot, without 


_ Uiſtance from abroad, ſupport his government, though efta- 


bliſhed 


* 
©. 
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Geo. II. bliſhed by all the civil power, and ſerured by a ſtrng 
1745. tary force, againſt the undiſciplined part of thoſe on is 
ER ras” ſo many yea 


The rebels 


march 


ſouthwards. 


Characters 
of the lords 
Pirſligo, 


Balmerino, 


1 
. 
\ Y 
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rs. Let him, if he pleaſes, try the ge 
riment; let him ſend. off his hirelings, and put the We 
upon the iſſue of a battle: I will truſt only to the ing 
father's ſubjects, who are, or ſhall be, in mine dl 
their country's cauſe. But notwithſtanding all the oppeſi 


he can make, I ſtill truſt in the juſtice of my cauſe, the . 
lour of my troops, and the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, wo ben 


enterprize to a glorious iſſue.” . 
This declaration was far from being of any ſervice ta the 
pretender or his party. The public diſbelieved every word 
that it mentioned concerning the ſecurity of religion, and 
looked upon that part of it as a proof of the young man'z 
inſincerity. The doubtful, opprobrious, manner in which he 
ſpoke of the national debt, diſguſted many of his well-wiſh- 
ers, and turned againſt him the hearts of almoſt the whole 
money'd intereſt in England. In other parts of this fanjous 
declaration, there runs a remarkable vein of infolence, which, 
as being leſs material, is not here tranſcribed. 

On the 22d of Otober, the rebels had a general rovits 
of their troops between Leith and Edinburgh; and having 
received ſome money, arms, and ammunition out of fourſhips 
ſent them from France, and which they found great difficulty 


in tranſporting ſouthwards, they prepared in good earneſt t 


their march into England. They had, by this time, been 
Joined by ſome other noblemen, and particularly by the ſori 
Pitſligo. He was then very aged, having commanded a tg 
of the rebels in the year 1715. He was a man of ſome 
learning, but in his younger days had been deeply tingeil 
with thoſe extravagancies of religion that were ſo cm- 


mon amongſt the Camizars, and other enthuſiaſts of that 
time; nor indeed in his riper years did he ever get the better 
of thoſe religious fits. 


He was in great reputation with ihe 
party for his wiſdom, virtue, and experience, and he ſeemed 
to be highly eſteemed by the young pretender. Another 


nobleman of little note in the world, joined them about the 


ſame time. This was Arthur lord Balmerino. He s 2 


younger ſon, and his elder brother dying when the rebellion 
broke out, he inherited the title with little or no fortune. He 


was a rough, uninformed man; and though during ſome pat 
of his life he had acted as an officer in the Britiſh army, pet 
he never had been at the pains to diſguiſe his principles, W 


were thoſe of jacobitiſm. He has been extolled by the party 
for the firmneſs of his demeanor at his death; butit is . 
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tain that he would gladly have accepted of à pardon, and Geo: II. 

that he applied, on the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, for the fame. 1245. 
Of a very different character was William eatl oF: Kilmar- ——— 

nock, who joined the rebels about this time. Not only his u Ni 

education, but his ſentiments, were proteſtant and hig. He "IP 

was, till this fatal time, a kind of enthuſiaſt for the cauſe: of | 

liberty, and talked in the ſame' ſtrain in his molÞ retired and | 

unreſerved hours. The education of his ſon, who was then 

in the king's ſervice, was of the ſame caſt ; and 3 burt 

a profligate courſe of life, which ſubjected him to neceſſities, 

can be urged in excuſe for the part he acted ſo inconſiſtent 3 

with his former principles and practiccſsgce. 5 
On the 2iſt of Auguſt his Britannic majeſty arrived in His majeſty 

London from his German dominions. The return of three England. : 

battalions of the foot guards, and ſeven regiments of foot 

from Flanders, was immediately ordered; and ſoon after 

the Dutch troops, which conſiſted of the garriſons in the 

Low Countries, that. by their capitulation had been incapa- 

citated from acting againſt the French or their allies, arriv- 

ed in Great Britain. The city of London preſented loyal Loyal a4. 

addreſſes to his majeſty, congratulating him on the reduc- es. 

tion of Cape Breton, and expreſſing their deteſtation of the 

rebellion. The court of lieutenancy followed their exam- 

ple; but above all, the merchants of London, with true 

public ſpirit, preſented an addreſs to his majeſty at Kenfing- 

ton, aſſuring him, that they would continue to exert their 

utmoſt endeavours for the ſupport of the public credit of the 

kingdom. In conſequence of this aſſurance; no fewer than 

1140 of the moſt eminent merchants, traders,” and money'd 

men in England ſigned an agreement, declaring, that they 

would not refuſe to receive bank notes in payment of any 

{um of money to be paid them, and that they would uſe their 

utmolt endeavours to make all their payments in the fame 

manner. This agreement was the more neceſſary and ſea- 

ſonable, as the diſaffected and their friends, both abroad and 

at home, had found means to procure a run upon the bank, 

which threatened the credit of the public with very diſagree- 

able conſequences. - e | 

| The reſt of England were no way behind the magiſtracy, 

inhabitants, and public bodies of London, in expreſſions of 

zeal and loyalty ; for addreſſes, too numerous to be particu- 

larized, poured in from all quarters. But the zeal of the 

noblemen in ſupport of his majeſty and the government, 

was unprecedented. Many of them, together with ſome 

gentlemen of great fortunes and families, offered their ſer- 

| 5 vices 
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Geo. IT. vices in a military capacity. The duke of Montague needy ws 


1745. ed a commiſſion for raiſing a regiment of light hof in 


mondely, the viſcounts Falmouth and Harcourt: the lords 
Edgecombe, Gower, and Herbert, each of them, raiſed regi - 
ments in their reſpective counties where their intereſts lay. 
Aﬀociation As it was expected the rebels, by bending their march 
of Vorx- ſouthward, would have fallen into Yorkſhire, that county ſe 
mare. Aa noble example of loyalty. to the reſt of the nation. The 


85 was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, and he was g 
ferred to both ſtations on account of his moderation. But 
on this occaſion, his loyalty ſhone equally conſpicuous gj for 


not content with diſcharging the duties of his paſtoral func- | 


tion, he prevailed with the noblemen and gentlemen; of the 
county to meet together at York, and after making them a 
very ſpirited ſpeech, to enter into the following aſſociation. 
Whereas there is now a horrid and unnatural rebellion 
formed and carried on in Scotland by papiſts and other wick- 
ed and traiterous perſons, countenanced and ſupported: by 
the old and inveterate enemies of our country and'the;reli- 
gion and liberties thereof, the crowns of France and Spain, 
in order to dethrone his preſent majeſty king George the 
only rightful and lawful king of theſe realms, and having 
ſubverted our religion, laws, and liberties, (which God for- 
bid) to ſet upon the throne a popiſh pretender, a dependent 
to thoſe tyrannous and corrupted courts. We the lord areh- 
biſhop of York, lord lieutenants, nobility, deputy lieutenants, 


Juſtices of the peace, clergy, gentlemen, freeholders and others 


of the county of York, whoſe names are hete'ſubſcribedito 
this writing, and every of us, being of a that in times 
of danger and treaſonable practices as theſe ate, an union af 
our hearts and forces will be moſt conducing to his majeſty 
ſafety, and the public good of our country, 45 voluntarily and 
willingly bind ourſelves, every one of us to the other, jointly 
and ſeverally, in the bond of one firm and loyal ſociety, and 
do hereby promiſe, that with our whole powers, bodies, 
lives, and eſtates, we, and every of us, will ſtand by and 
aſſiſt each other in the ſupport and defence of his majeſtys 
ſacred perſon and government, and will withſtand, offend, 
and purſue, as well by force of arms, as hy All: other means, 


© 


the ſaid popiſh pretender and traytors, and alſo all were 


| thamptonſhiire, and the duke of Kingſton raiſed--anothier in 

New raifed Nottinghamſhire and Yorkſhire. © The dukes of Bedford, . 

reguments* Bolton, Ancaſter, the marquis of Granby, (eldeſt ſon th be 
duke of Rutland) the earls of Halifax, Berkely, and Cel. 


archbiſhop of York, at this time, was Dr. Herring; be 
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* 
OF ENGLAND. 
of perſons, of what ſtate ſoever they he, and their abettörs, 
that ſhall attempt, act, counſel or conlent to any thing 1 2 
{hall'tend to the harm of his majeſty king vg Gorge, or of His 
royal highneſs the prince of Wales, or any of their iſſue, 3 
to the ſubverſion of his majeſty s government. And We db 
by this inſtrument declare, that no-one of us ſhall, rig 
reſpect of perſons or cauſes, or for tee or reward, ſepa 
ourſelves from this aſſociation, or fail in the proſecution there- 
of during our lives. | Dated at the caſtle of York the 24th 
day of September, in-the year of our Lord 1 745. att kinn 
In conſequence of this aſſociation, no leis than 46, 000 U. 
is ſaid to have been ſubſcribed by the loyal noblemen and 
gentlemen of that county. A numerous body of for ees, bot 
horſe and foot, were like wiſe raiſed; together with a bod) 
of volunteers of light "cavalry, which! filled: themſelves" 
Royal Hunters, and were of excellent uſe in the progreſs of 


the rebellion. The arrival of his royal highneſs the duke of 5 
Cumberland from Holland on the 1 8ch of ober, helped tb 12. 


enliven the ſpirit of loyalty, which now appeared more ſtrong 


Geo, — 
E 


taan ever; for even thoſe counties where the diſaffectien Was 


moſt dreaded, ſignalized themſelves by N both men ng 
money in defence of the government.” Ss, 


On the 16th of October his majeſty bpebel As dae The open- 


ment, ſooner, as he told the members, than he intended, 
in order to take their advice and laſfiſtance in ſuppreſſing 


ing of the 
parliament. 


and extinguiſhing the rebellion. I have; {continued he in His N 
his ſpeech) throughout the whole courſe of my reign, made e 


the laws of the land the rule of my gobernment, and the pre- 
ſervation of the conſtitution in church ànd ſtate, and the 


rights of my people, the main end and aim of all my d- 


tions. It is therefore the more aſtoniſhing,” that any of! 
proteſtant ſubjects, that have known and enjoyed the benefits 
reſulting from thence, and have heard of the imminent dan- 


gers theſe kingdoms were wonderfully delivered from by the 


happy revolution, ſhould, by any arts and management, be de- 
luded into meaſures that muſt at once deſtroy. their religion 


and liberties, introduce popery and R We . 


ject them to a foreign yoke. MI ing tt a 
Gentlemen of the houſe of tymiions, 1 


« I rely upon your affection to me; and your ebe a 53 
concern for our corimon- ſafeiyy to prant me ſuch à ſupply f 


as may enable me entirely to extinguiſh this rebellion, effec- 
tually to diſcourage any foreign power from afliſting the rebels, 
and to reſtore the peacę of the kingdom, for which purpoſe 


I will order the proper eſtimates to be laid before *yore. = 


Vor, XXI. N 5 3 


* 


2. 


Geo, IE 


1745+; 


A carp 
formed at 


Newcaſtle, 


Cholmondeley's, Fleming's, Monroe's, Battereau's regiments 


| | count of the coal mines, the ſeizing of which by the rebels 


— ful ſubjects, very ſenſibly affects me. Rut ler thoſg anger 


compoſed of the marſhal's own regiment of horſe, the queen's 


th- Zoth of October, the marſhal publiſhed the following 
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the, extraordinary burden which it muſt bring upon mf. 


for it whoſe treaſon has occaſi-ned. it, and my people heron | 


vinced what they owe to thoſe diſturbers of our. peace, Who . 
are endeavouring to make this kingdom a feene of 


confuſion.” 35 29-35 ee 
1 he addreſſes of both houſes to this excellent ſpeech were, 
as uſual, full of duty and loyalty ; but, on this ocean of 
warm indignation againſt the attempts of the rebels; That 
of the lords in particular ſaid, that the unanimity and-chear- 
ſulneſs then expreſſed by the people of England, was greater 
than ever had been before known, unleſs. at the happy: Ws 
lution wrought by king William III.“ The addreſs of d;, 
commons was in the ſame ſtrain, and promiſed his mie 


% 
* 


effectual hee | i 
The troops from Flanders and Holland being now.arived, / 
(the latter with count Maurice of Naſſau at their head) tag 
ther with ſome regiments. from Ireland, the nation bega 1 
recover from its conſternation, and it was reſolved; that 
camp ſhould be formed in the north of England, under r- 
ſhal Wade, at Newcaftle, conſiſting of IA, cog men and 


own regiment, commanded by the duke of Mantagus, 8. 
George's dragoons, and the Vorkſhire toyal hunters, [all c. 
valry; Howard's, Bartels, Wolfe's, Pulteny's,i.Blakenep's, | 


with the ſecond. battalion of the royal Scots; and tha Dusch 
regiments of Holſtein Gottorp, Villates, Brackel, Paitoty de 
la Roque, with three battalions of Swiſs, all infantry, - The 

eneral officers commanding under the . marſhal were count 
— of Naſſau; the lieutenant: generals lord Tyran 
ley and Wentworth; the major generals Oglethorpes;\How- 
ard, and Huſk, with the brigadier generals Mordaunt and 
Cholmondeley. The garriſon of Berwick was reinforced by 
general Handaſyde, with eight companies of Price's foots and 
five of Ligonier's lay at Holy Iſland. Mean while, Wade 
army being compleatly aſſembled at Newcaſtle, he had orten 
to make that place the greateſt object of his concern, on ac- 


muſt have greatly diſtreſſed London itſelf, not to mention 
many other dreadful conſequences. This was the true realon 
why this army was of very little ſervice to the nation. On 


offer of pardon to the rebels. 


6 Whereas 


their chiefs and ſuperiors, to take arms, and enter i 


Arenen TT 


At 


4 


or EnGr ak,” 


2 


ce Whereas it hath 9 . 1. ma jeſty, that ſe- Geo. It 
veral of his ſubjects inha ting 'H ds of — and 1745. 
others, have been ſeduced by menaces and threatnings .« 


nto a mo 
unnatural rebellion; his maj 
all ſuch who ſhall return tot 

12th day of November next, and become Faithfu 

majeſty and his govemmment, that they ſflall be objec: _ 
his majeſty's clemency 3. but. if aſter-this his: moſt gratipus 
intention being ſignified, they ſhall continue in their zebellign, 


they will be proceeded againſt with rigour e 8 > the 1a 
ture of their crime. > 
to en- 


The publication of this offer of par OY 9001 
creaſe the confidenes' of the rebels, which, wk they march 


from Edinburgh, roſe to an amazing height... They ſpoke of 
the royal forces as being the g orgs gef da ey ſpo 


land. They proceeded, however, with great, ſecre Hand 
by their firſt diſpoſitions deceived the king's deres — 

gined they ch to enter En l and 57 Berwiek 
which, general Wade gave orders for N to march to e- 
fend that town, and fi fen the rs, who made; a ſudden turn 
weſtward in three diviſions. One, led by the young ptetender 
himſelf, marched by Peebles ; another, commanded" by the 


duke of Perth, marched through Lauderdale ; and another, | 
which was compoſed moſtly of eavalry, marched by Kelſo. T 


The whole rr orders. to eee near eee 


unfortuniate cam 
paign in Flanders, and of be batte of Preſton, Pana in cot - 


ade * 
a pardon to 
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cole Ha to th rebels 105 ft Rn” noard | 
ws _ Ante England — Oppoſed by. Wade—The rebels reach 
Der — Preparalions againſt . them—The. dute of 
Cumberland and general Oglethorpe: purſue them in 
tbeir retreat from Derby— The ſkirmiſh at C 
' 'The duke takes Carlifle—T Bt rebeli eſcape to Scotland 
They oppreſs that country, and march to beſiege Ster- 
ing Hiſtory and character of lord Lovin th 
Lewis Gordon defeats the loyal clans—T he Fox ma 
. war Joſt, and the Hazard ſloop ſurprixed by the r 
| — he fiege of Sterling formed by ibem I be batle 
Fallirł — Ihe ſiege of Sterling reſumed. I be dicke up. 
pointed to command againſt the rebels. — He arrive in 
Scotland, and marches the army a gainſt them——Their 
| precitita'e flight northward to Tuverneſs—The arrival 
' of the Heli Papi Wag erations in the North— 
The dike paſſes the Spey without oppoſition—The rehel 


totally defeated at 9 * rebellion entre fc 

Juppreſi. „ a 

Gee. II. THE whale of the rebels who martha townnli' 4 ye 
1745. land, was ſaid to be about 6000 foot and 260 hotle, Pe 
They had, however, ſent out many parties for the purpoſes of 5 


Particulars plundering and contributions, ſome of them as far as Glaſ. 
of the rebels gow; and they had been induſtrious enough to procure up- 


March 1 
— wards of 150 carts and waggons for carrying their baggage, 


beſides a great number of baggage-horſes, with a ſmall train 
of artillery, and ſome engineers who had been landed from 
France, but, as appeared afterwards, of great inſufficiency. 
The duke of Perth commanded as general in chief, and lord 
George Murray as lieutenant general. Lord Elcho was 
made colonel of what they called the life guards, lord Kil- 
marnock acted as colonel of huſſars, and lord Pitſligo as co- 
lonel of the Ferthſhire and Angus horſe. As to the clans, 
who were incomparably their beſt men, they were regimented 
under their ſeveral leaders, and the flower of them kept 
about the young pretender's perſon. Upon their leaving the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, general Gueſt fallied out, and 
took a large quantity of bread that had been deſigned for their 
ue; and before they reached the borders of England, many 
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further delay as a peremptory refuſal, and take our meaſures 


I S 2 . „ 
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OR | . : | | . 
/ BY een 81 
of them deſerted; others were cut off and made priſoners by (Zed. | 


the well- affected inhabitants of the ene lolt 174. 


— 


bove of their waggons by the ſame means. In the 
3 — the weſt, their affaire | bore a very indifferent aſ- 
pect; lord Loudon Was at Inverneſs with a good body of 
men; the people of Sutherland and the Monto's were in arms 
for the government, and 700 of the Macleans had been at- 
tacked, diſarmed, and diſperſed, by lieutenant colonel Camp- 
bell, in their march to join the main body of rebels, whi 
general Blakeney, with the garriſon of Sterling Caſtle, inter- 
cepted part of a large convoy that had landed in the North, 
and was going ſouthward, D 
But while things wore thus a good aſpect for the govern- 
ment, the hopes. of the public were daſhed; when it was 
known, that the rebels, after a variety of marches, had ren- 
dezvouſed in the neighbourhood of Carlifle, about the 8th of 
November; and that, on the 10th, the young pretender had 
ſent one Geohegan, an Iriſhman, but in the French ſervice, 
with the following ſummons, directed to the mayor of Carliſle, 
Charles prince of Wales, regent of the kingdoms of Eng- Carliſle 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, and the dominions ſummones, 
- thereunts U n PP! dd. ee in 
« Being come to recover the king our father's juſt rights, 
for which we are arrived with all his authority, we are ſorrj 
to find you ſhould prepare to obſtruct our paſſage. We there- 
fore, to avoid the effuſion of Engliſh blood, hereby require 
you to open your gates, and let us enter, as we deſire, in a 
peaceable manner; which if you do, we ſhall take care to 
preſerve you from any inſult, and ſet an example to all Eng- 
land, fulfill the king, our father's declarations and our own. 
But if you ſhall refuſe us entrance, we are fully refolved to 
force it by ſuch means as providence has put into our hands, 
and then, perhaps, it will not be in our power to prevent the 
fatal conſequences which uſually attend a town's being taken 
by aſſault. Conſider ſeriouſly of this, and let me have your 
anſwer within the ſpace of two hours; for we ſhall take any . 


& 


accordingly, November 10, 1745.” | 

| The proceedings of Wade upon this occaſion were as uſual, 
wavering and dilatory. He had ſent general Handaſyde to 
Edinburgh, with two regiments of foot and two'of horſe, to 
protect that city, and ſuch of the king's friends as had re- 
turned to it, upon the march of the rebels ſouthward. "The _ 
ſcaſon was ſevere, and his troops diſcouraged ; but as they 
had greatly the ſuperiority of the rebels in every reſpect, Wade 


N 3 had 
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bad to encolinter in his mar 


and furren- 


d red to the 


rebels. | 


their ſummons, and the cannon being kept contit 


parties. The care of the ſiege was allotted to Perth, 
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had orders, by all means, to march 9050 the cou 
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8 having intel] 


. 


lifle from fallidg into their hands. - The tes 
gene of. his motions, and well knowing | 
ch, ee to meet him, 10 
for tllat purpoſe, leaving Carliſle at their backs, they margh 
for wards to Brampton, about eight miles eaſtward upon th 
Toad towards Wade, who with great difficulty, upon the 170 


F 


* . 


in jueſt of the rebels. There he found it was impractical 
to go forward, through the badneſs of the roads and th 
ſeverity of the weather, the ground being covered with ſnow 
The rebels, who knew his ſituation, and that they were ſe 
cure from any attack from that quarter, reſolved to gehn 
and form the ſiege of Carliſle, no regard having - paid to 

nually play- 


of November, had advanced with his army as far as Hexham. : 


ing both from the town and the caſtle upon their detach! 


$ 


gave orders for preparing ſcaling laders, and cutting down 
faſcines in the neighbouring woods and parks, and worked 
himſelf upon the trenches in; his ſhirt, as a common engineer. 


The city of Carliſle was defended by the inhabitants, under 


Patterſon, their mayor, afliſted by the militia of the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Weſtmorland, to the number of 
about 700; and colonel Durand, an officer of experience, 
commanded in the caſtle, which was garriſoned with inva- 
lids and part of the ſame militia, The city was attacked in 
three places at once, and the inhabitants of the neighbourin 

country were obliged by the rebels to aſſiſt at the ſiege witl 
horſes, carriages, and their own labour. The beſiegers be- 
ing favoured with a thick miſt, made their approaches ſo near 
the city, that when the miſt cleared up the inhabitants wete 
ſtruck with conſternation, and the rebels giving out they 
would put them all to the ſword if they carried the town by 
aſſault, a conſultation was held, at which colonel Duran 
was preſent, and a reſolution was taken to deliver up thecity. 
Durand proteſted againſt this; but the inhabitants, on the 
other hand, urged, that they had held out'the place for ſeven 
days; that they were exhauſted with fatigue ; that the mi- 
litia. were daily deſerting, by getting over the walls, and that 
they were determined to hold out no longer. Upon this, a 
white flag was hung out, and Durand, with about 400 df 
the militia and invalids, ſhut: himſelf up in the caſtle. . _ _ 
| Upon the appearance of the white flag, the rebels cealed 
hoſtilities, and deputies from the city demanded to know 
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the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects; containing the moſt ma - 
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what terms they were to "expe. Tue young protedet; Geo, Il 
who fill continued at Braniptofi, inſiſted upon "the fuffender i745: 


"4 


of the caſtle as well as the town; und the garriſon, 57 g _——— 
ſhameful deſertion, being reduced to abbut 80 invalids, BP. 

thoſe, for the moſt part, unable to do duty, 'Durand Was 
compelled to give up'the eaſtle, for Which he was afterwards 
honourably acquitted by a court martial. The terms were 
« That the town ſhould be ſafe, and that the garriſqn might 


retire where they pleaſed; but that all the providen, nnd: | ON 
nition and arms, ſhould be delivered up, in 7 


* 


n'the caſe they were, 
to the rebels.” I hoſe terms being complied with, Perch 
took poſſeſſion of the eity, and made the 7 5 — ſwear never 
to carry arms again agairiſt the ge of Stewart. But 1 
could prevail with few or none of them to enlift with 
him, though he offered them conſiderable encouragement. 
He then obliged the mayor and the aldermen to procfalſtt the 
pretender, and to read his proclamations in the market- place. ok 
in the town and city were found effects, arms, and ammuni ; .-: 
tion, which were all of great ſervice to the rebels, who now _ 
collected all the public money, and laid the country under 
contribution. | | e 

The taking of the town and caſtle of Carliſle by ſuch 4 
rabble as the rebels were then accounted to be gade freſh in- bn 
dignation to the friends of the government. The declara- Londen. 
tions of the.two pretenders, father and fon, were, by order of 
the parliament, burnt by the common hangman at the Royak © | | 
Exchange in London, and they were voted by both. houſes, 
« falſe, ſcandalous, and traiterovs libels; intended to poiſon 


licious, audacious; and wicked incitements to them to com- 
mit the moſt-abominable treaſons; groundleſs and infamous 
calumnies and indignities againſt the government, crown, 
and ſacred perſon of his majeſty king George the Second, our 
only rightful and undoubted ſovereign; and ſeditious and pre- 
ſumptuous deelarations againft the conſtitution of this united 
kingdom; repreſenting the high court of parliament, now le- 
gally aſſembled by 'his een as an unlawful 
aſſembly, and all the acts of parliament paſſed ſince the happy 
revolution, as nul and vid; and that the ſaid printed papers 
are full of the utmoſt arrogance, and inſolent affronts to the 
honour of the Britiſh-nation, in ſuppoſing that bis majeſty's s 
ſubjects are capable of being impoſed upon, ſeduced, or ter- 
rifed by falſe and opprobrious invectives, infidious promiſes, 
or vain and impotent menaces, or be deluded to exchange 
the free enjoyment att 36 and Hberties, as well civit 

| | 4 | as 


1 
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eo. II. As s religious, under the well eſtabliſhed- Senne of a an | 
1745. teſtant prince, for popery and ſlavery, under a popiſſi bi 
— ted pretender, long ſince excluded by the wiſeſt laws 


ſecure our excellent conſtitution, and yo by the mo | 


ſolemn, oaths.” 

But neither the anileſida of the rebels, nor the progres 
of their arms, were ſo alarming as were the preparations 
which, at-this time; were making in France for ſupporting 

Admiral the rebellion i in England. To diſappoint them, admiral Ver- 
— -*- non was ordered to take the command of a ſquadron in the 
command in Channel, and admiral Byng was ſtationed on the eaſternxoaſt 
the channel. of Scotland. It was generally allowed, that the force which 
Vernon had for that ſervice, was unequal to the importance 
of it. But Vernop behaved with ſo much vigilance, that not 
only a great number of the French tranſports, with ammuni- 
tion, men and money, bound for Scotland, were intercepted, 
but the main deſign of the French was diſconcerted. The 
Pefigns of had propoſed to run over in tranſports and large boats, to the 
the French. neareſt coaſt of England from Calais and Dunkirk, and to 
, make themſelves maſter of Dover and its caſtle. This e- 
pedition was to have been commanded by the late earl mars 
ſhal of Scotland. But Vernon's ſhips were ſo well poſted, 
that the French officers of marines refuſed to venture-out; 
upon which the earl marſhal was ſo diſguſted, that he threwup 
his command. In the mean while, a French ſhip, with about 
30 officers and 140 ſoldiers, and all proper accoutrements, was 
taken. The ſoldiers were to have been commanded by 
Charles Ratcliff, who was likewiſe taken on board the ſame 
ſhip. He was brother to the unfortunate earl of Derwent 
water, who was beheaded for being in the rebellion of the 
year 1715. This Charles, at the ſame time, was condemned 
to die, but having made his eſcape out of Newgate, he had 
continued abroad ever fince ; and the elder. ſon of his brother 
being dead, he had himſelf aſſumed the title of Derwentwater: 
with - him was taken his eldeſt ſon, and both of them 
were ſent priſoners to the Tower of London. Soon aſter 
this another French ſhip, with about 20 officers and 210 
zoldiers was likewiſe taken; but notwithſtanding all Ver- 
non's and the government's vigilance ſome companies of lord 
Tobn Drummond's (brother to Perth) regiment, and ſome 
Iriſh in French pay, landed in Scotland. 


Mis mojeſ- 
ty's meſſage 
ts parlia- liament, „That his majeſty having received undoubted in- 


ment. telligence that preparations were making at Dunkirk and 


other ports in France, which were then in great n, 
or 
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pon this the king ſent the following meſſage to the par- 
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for invading Britain, with a conſiderable number of foroes in Geo. II. 
rt of the rebellion, and ſome French troops being ac- 1745. 
tually landed in Scotland; his majeſty thought it proper to 


ſoppo 


acquaint the houſe of commons with an event of ſuch high 
importance to his crown, and to the peace and ſecurity of 
his kingdoms: informing them, that he judged it neceſſary 
to direct the 6000 Heſſians in Britiſh pay, to be brought 
into the kingdom, the more effectually to repel the invaſion 
and ſuppreſs the rebellion; doubting not but his faithful com- 
mons would concur in all ſuch meaſures as ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary for diſappointing and defeating ſo dangerous an at- 
tempt.“ Ju 9 72 "I 


the thirteen new regiments of foot, and two regiments of 
horſe, raiſed by the noblemen, for 122 days, together with 
206,2521. 15 8. for the pay of 11,550 marines, As te 
foreign ſervices, they voted 161,607 I. for the charge of the 
Heſſians, with the ſubſidy ; 200,000 l. for the ſubſidy to the 
king of Sardinia, and 100, ooo 1. to enable him to proſecute 
the war in Italy. A ſubſidy of 24,299 l. was voted to the 
elector of Cologn, 8,6201. to the elector of Mentz, and 
400,0001. to the queen of Hungary, to enable her to main- 
tain 50, ooo men in the Low Countries. Three hundred 
thouſand pounds was granted for defraying the expence of 
18,000 Hanoverian troops, being 5000 horſe, and 13,000 
foot, to act in the Low Countries ; 21,5451. 19s. and 11d. 
was granted for the charges of the 6,000 Dutch forces in 
England, 10, ooo l. for — artillery, and 500, oool. 
in a vote of credit to his majeſty. All other branches of 
public ſervice were equally well provided for, and raiſed with 
a readineſs, hardly to be matched in times of the greateſt 
tranquillity; and the whole of the ſupplies this year amount- 
ed to the ſum of 7, 063, 25 1 J. 18s. 10 d. 3. The manner 
in which this immenſe ſum was raiſed, muſt not be omitted 
here, becauſe it demonſtrates the prodigious confidence the 
people had in his majeſty's government, at a time when jts 
enemies were employing all their arts to ſhake the eredit of 
the public. | „„ 4 $1879 
Ways and means for raiſing the ſupply for 1746. 
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This meſſage was received with proper deference by the Supplies | 
houſe of commons : they voted 40, ooo ſeamen, and 49,299 Sante by 
land-. forces, for the ſervice of the current year, and pay for 
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a: >: r e by annuities, 2, 00, ol. 
174. 2 ottery, 500, ooo l. and to as | 
— be M . due addition duties 2. 08s vs 
on glaſs and ſpirituous liquors, e e 
Mey 2a · From the ſinking fund and its grow- g 
BY ing produce, — | c 199,099 5 
Jo be raiſed by loans, or exchequer-) 
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Great loy- Private perſons and companies were equally genetous ſor 
alty * the ſupport of the public. At a court of lord- mayor and 
rake? of common · council, it was unanimouſly agreed, to fubſeribe 
poblic com- 1000 J. out of the chamber of London, towards the relief, 
penies, fupport, and encouragement of ſuch ſoldiers, as now are, or 
ſhall hereafter de employed in his majeſty's ſervice 
the winter ſeaſon, towards the ſuppreſſing of the preſent un- 
natural rebellion. The company of ſtationers, coopem, 
drapers, goldſmiths, and other companies, paid ſeveral ſumt 
into the chamber of London, from 1001. to 500 l. for the 
fame good purpoſe. The lord chief juſtice. Lee, the maſter 
of the rolls, and the judges, ſubſcribed 1200 J. into the 
chamberlainis office, on the ſame account; and other focieties 
ſubſcribed their reſpective ſums. In purſuance of this lau. 
able ſcheme, the committee of the Guildhall- ſubſcription foon 
aſter contracted for 12,000 pair of breeches, 12, 000 ſhirts, 
10,000 woollen caps, 10,000 pair of woollen ſtoctcings, 
1,000 blankets, 12,000 pair of woolen gloves, and g, 
pair of woollen ſpatterdaſhes, to be immediately provided 0 
apd of the the army. Neither muſt the benefaction of the quakers, up- 
quakers, on this occaſion, be forgotten; for they ſent duun 10% 
woollen waiſteoats for the uſe of the ſoldiers in. that ſevere: 
ſeaſon: and beſides theſe, a great number of other ſubſerip- 
tions, too numerous to be recounted here, went on —_— 
every part of the kingdom. 
The law al- '\Amovgſt-the numerous aſſociations, formed at this time, 
ſociation. in deſenoe of his majeſty and the conſtitution, that of the 
Jawyers, was, perhaps, the moſt remarkable; for, at a'meet- 
ing in the Middle-Temple-Hall, all the perſons of diſtinction 
belonging to that profeſſion. agreed to an aſſociation, and to 


form themſelves into a regiment, under the command of the. 


lord chief juſtice Willes, for the defence of the royal family, 


in ſuch manner as his majeſty ſhalt think proper, within the 


Cities of London.and Weſtminſter, to be denominated i= 
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aſſociated regiment of the law, for tha defence of the royal Geol 
| ate. 


* 


conſequence of chis aſſocixtioo, the lard chan 

par Kage maſter of the rolls, the twelve judges, the attor= — 

| ney and ſollicitor-general, the king's ſetjeants and council, 

with the benchers .and. barriſters of the ſeveral fovieties of 

the law, proceeded in about 200 coaches from Weſtminſter- 

hall to St. James's palacs, where. thay preſented to his majeſty = 

an addreſs and their affociation, and ware received with par- 

ticular marks of regard, there being ne precedent of ſuch 

a compliment paid to any former king of England. - © 

In the mean while, a proclamation was iſſued, for appre - Proclame- 

hending and bringing to trial, all jeſuits and popiſh-prieſts, uni 

natural born ſubjects:of his maj̃eſty, Who ſhould be found in, eds, 

or within ten miles of the cities of London or Weſtminſter, 

with a reward of one hundred gounds ſor each, upon conviction. 

Another proclamation was iſſued out, (upon intelligence thatand for 

preparations were making to invade this kingdom) ſtricdiy gag. 8 

charging and commanding the wardens of the cinque · ports, 

the lieutenants, and deputy· lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, 

and all ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, mayors, bailiffs, and 

all and every other officers and miniſters, eivil and military, 

within their reſpective counties, cities, towns, and divifions, 

that they cauſe the coaſts to be carefully watched, and upon 

the firſt approach of the enemy, immediately to cauſe all 

horſes, oxen, which may be fit for dtaught or burthen, and 

actually employed in his majeſty's ſervice, or in the defence 

of the country, (and alſo, as far as may be practicable, 

all other cattle and proviſions) to be driven and removed 

twenty miles at leaſt from the place where the enemy ſhall 

attempt, or appear to intend. to land, and to ſecure the 

ſame, ſo as they may not fall into the hands or power of 

any of our enemies; and all perſons were commanded to be 

aiding and aſſiſting in the execution of his majeſty's royal 

command. . d | b oak 1 

About the ſame time, the Dover privateers took ſome The militie 

more French tranſports with troops on board, and offered mie. 

voluntarily to receive and follow inſtructions from admiral  _ 

Vernon, for the defence of the kingdom. Fhe militia of 

the maritime counties, of London, and the Tower Hamlets 

were raiſed, and the proper ſignals fixed, by firing of guns, 

or otherwiſe for giving alarms, in caſe the threatened inva- 

lon ſhould take place. 5 E rat 

The progreſs of the rebellion, after the rebels became Progreſi of 

maſters of Carliſle, and the continuation: of the preparations be rebels. 
7 N made 
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204 THE AIS TOAT 
Geo. II. made ini the ports of France for an invaſion, het ao ify 
1745. all thoſe, and many other, precautions taken at this time, for 
tube public ſafety. The rebels left in Carliſle 'a garrifon* 
about two hundred men, under one Hamilton, who had been 
an under agent to the duke of Gordon's family; and 1 imme. 
diately they marched to Penrith, and from thence to Lan- 
caiter and Burton, which they entered upon the 24th. They 
then proceeded to Preſton, and on the 28th of November. 
The rebels their whole army took poſſeſſion of Mancheſter. At Mas 
Alanebeger, Cheſter they beat up for volunteers, to whom they protmiſed | 
five guineas each man, upon their arrival at St. James? 8, and 
they continued to collect the public money. When 
came there, they thought themſelves in the heart of their Eng 
liſh intereſt. But they were miſerably diſappointed. 
were ſcarcely able to raiſe even a ſingle company, not Nr 
foutſcore having joined them, which were afterwards incor- 
porated into one body, under the pompous appellation of 
the Mancheſter regiment, and commanded by Mr. Townly, 
a gentleman of ſome family in that neighbourhood, and who 
had ſerved ſome time before in the French army: 
All the diſſimulation of the young pretender” could not 
prevent his being viſibly affected with his diſappointment at 
Mancheſter, where he had been made to believe that half of 
England would have flocked to his ſtandard. By this time, his n 
majeſty had ordered another army to be formed, conſiſting 
of three regiments of horſe, three of dragoons, "and fifteen 
of foot, which was to be commanded: by the duke of Cum- 
berland, with fir John Ligonier under him. This army was 
afterwards augmented to the number of about thirteen'thou= 
ſand, and took poſt at Litchfield, as being moſt proper'for 
intercepting the rebels in their march ſouthward: At ie 
ſame time, general Wade, whoſe army had returned in 4 
very fatigued condition from Hexham to Newcaſtle, was 
advancing through Yorkſhire into Lancafhire, but he way \ 
ſo dilatory, and ineffectual in his motions, that his army 
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1 Vas of no manner of ſervice to the common cauſe. 1 
Confaliation I he moſt ſenſible amongſt the rebels ſeeing now all their 5 

_ amergſt the hopes in England vaniſhed, held a ſerious conſultation, itt | 
OY what manner they ſhould proceed ; and it was generally 4 
agreed, that they ſhould ſtrike off to the left, and endesa 5 

to make ſure of Cheſter and Liverpool, and thereby open th 
themſelves a door into Wales, where they expected a great by 

number of friends. But they ſoon underſtood that Cheſter” b. 

was, by the vigilance of the earl of Cholmondely, properly hi 


n and that the inhabitants of 9 had "7 
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only ſecured their moſt valuable effects, but that their magi⸗ Geb. HI. 
ſtracy was reſolyed to defend the place to the ütmoſt, for 145. 
which they received a letter of thanks from his royal high 
neſs the duke, while he lay at Litchfield. All thoſe diſcdu- . 
ragements were greatly increaſed: by underſtanding that the 
bridges, neceſſary for them to paſs, had been broken down, 
by order of his royal highneſd. They concealed, however, 
their perplexities on this occalion, and. by dividing their forces 
and making different feints, ſometimes towards Warrington, * 
and ſometimes towards Stockport, and part of them crbfling _ 
the Merſey, they amuſed the king's forces, who, by this 
time, had their advanced poſts at \Newcaftle under Line, fo 
that they could. come to no determined reſolution, as to the 
rout they ſhould. take. The main body of the rebels, 
however, leaving Stockport upon the right, and Warrington 
upon the left, While their detached parties took different 
routs, marched to Macclesfield, Where their neighbourhood 
to the duke's army. ſeemed. to render an engagement inev © 
table, From Macclesfield they came to Congleton, and his Their m-- 
royal highneſs ordered, if they ſhould proceed further on tions, 
that road, that his advanced guard at Newœaſtle under Line, 
ſhould be alert, and that the two battalions of inſantry ſhould 
retire to Stone, which is about half way between Newcaſtle 
and Stafford, and where they were to be joined by the duke 
himſelf, on the morning of the 3d of December, with the 
whole army. The rebels, however, finding themſelves in 
no condition to fight the duke's army, and that it was im- 
practicable to puſh their march into Wales, took the ſudden, 
and, indeed, the unexpected, reſolution, of marching from 
Congleton to Leeke, and from thence by Aſhburne to Derby, 
at which place they arrived on the 5th of December. Upon and thoſe or 
intelligence of this, his royal highneſs marched from Stone che duke. 
to Litchfield, and from thence to Coventry, while marſhal 
Wade's army advanced to Doncaſter, ſo as that the rebels 
at Derby might be hemmed in on all ſides. 

When the young pretender arrived at Derby, his army The rebel 
was in want of almoſt every thing. It is not therefore ſurbarrive at 
priſing, that they made free with the ęffects and cloaths of Very. 
ſome of the inhabitants, as well as with the public mon e, 
and that they eat and drank at free coſt. | Hitherto, however, S 
they had been guilty of few barharities, or indeed exceſſes, 
but they now found themſelyes at the period both; of their 
bopes and their incurſion. I he. young pretender. took up 
his lodgings: at the earl of Exeter's houſe, and ordered 4 
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Geo. II. eouneil of war, endete, of all the heads of his 
1745: be called. The ſubject of 


their deliberation was; W 


advanced, or march forward for London. The yo 
tender himſelf was of opinion for the latter, 2s Was Peg 
and Lochiel, and lord George! Murray, but th 
anſwer for their men; and the other heads © fh. 
and reſolve were almoſt unanimous for marching back. The 125 
2 be of the young pretender, however, got fuck 2 party to 
| n his opinion, - that diſputes ran very high. He prets 
by had certain intelfigencs from France, that a landi 1 
be effected in England, whieh would divide the royal tr 
that lay near London, f6 as to give them an eafy admi 
into the capital, wy he doubted not he ſhould be 12 
friends. 2 
A carp at Vos i its being know! at Landon that the rebels bad it in 
— their power to advance ſouthward, notwith 
duke's vigilance and activity, fome very ſerious conf 
were held at St. James's, and it was even | 


ſtandard of England fhould be erected upon F inchiley/ 
mon, for aſſembling an army, to be commanded 'by bi 


jeſty himſeif, with field- marſhal Stair under him: that wi 


the regular. troops about London, with the aſſdeig ted r 
ments, the trained bands and the militia, ſhould phy. | 
the ſame camp, and that à numerous train of artillery ſhould 
be drawn out of the Tower of London for its\uſe: The 
rebels at Derby, by means of their friends in London, hat 
intelligence of all this, and it determined them to return 


back to Scotland, where they underſtood that their ace 


| had taken a very favourable turn. 
The rebels Accordingly, after flaying one night at Detby, the bet 
march back. out northward on the 6th of December, and though fade 
| had been for ſome time at Doncafter with his army, | 
which he was conſiderably nearer Mancheſter than the! 
bels were, yet they retreated with ſuch amazing r 5 
through Aſhburne, Leeke, Mancheſter, Leigh an e 
that they had almoſt reached Preſton before Wade h 
They we vanced to Wakefield. His royal highnefs the duke on this 
rs dy occaſion did all that could be expected of a brave and an 
© cnn active general, but the deſigns of the rebels were fo 5 
trable, that he had a very difficult taſk to man _— 
the rebels having again made a motion towards 
was of the greateſt importance to prevent their penet 
into that country. A detachment, conſiſting of the. , 


pool battalion, was ordered to take poſt at Warrington, while 
another 


A ae 


- they ſhould return back by the fame rout in which they i 
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OF ENGLAND. 2 
another detachment, of about o men, wind all the militias OD. H. 
that could be got together, were ſent. to Newcaſtle under 1 % 
Line, to maintain that poſts} if the rebels ſhould attempt it. 
before the duke ;could o me up. His royal bighbeſs; qe 
lay at Meredin Common, near Coventry, put himſelf at the Rs 
head of all the harſe- and draggons and a thouſand valun- 

teers of his army, and immediately ſtt out in queſt of the 

rebels; and that ſame day fir John Ligonier marchad to 

Litchfield with, 2 brigade of the guatds and Semple's regi- 

ment of foot. The deſign of his 50yab--highnels: was, if 

poſſible, to ſtop the rebels till his faet (ſhould. cm up. 

With this intention, be diſpatched expreſſes all dyes: the 

country, to the militia; and friends of tha gavernment, te do 

all they poſſibly eould to impede. theit mareh. It is incredible 

with how much unanimity and alacrity the people of all 

ranks and degrees ſeconded the efforts of bis royal highneſs. 
The gentlemen: and inhabitants of ' Staffordſhire furniſhed the 
foot ſoldiers with horſes, and on the 0th of December, the 
duke having marched. from Litchfield to Macclesfield im twai 

days, was followed, within an hour's march, by a thouſand 

mounted foot, and by the duke of Richmond, with the te- 

mainder of the cavalry. at. 43 bad. 5th 1nd vie | 

In the mean while, Wade, who lay at Wakefield, ſtill de · and by ge- 
liberating and inactive, loſt about four days march of; the vetal Ole 
rebels, but ſent a detachment of cavalry, under general Ogle- _ 
thorpe, to purſue them with all poſſible expedition, while be 
himſelf was to maxch with the infantry and the reſt af hig 
army back to Neweaſtle upon Tyne. Oglethorpe, accord 

ingly, marched. at the bead of; a thouſand horſd, campoſaſt 

of St. George's dragoons, and Montague's and Wade's horſa, 

but was ſtill ſo unlucky, that he could nut come up with the 

enemy, notwithſtanding he made very long - marches, no 

leſs than an hundred miles in three days, over fraſt and 

ſnow, On the 3th, the rebels leſt Preſton, where the; 
had reſted a Whole day, in 3 8 and his . 
royal highneſs, who was by this time joined by Qglethotpe's 

detachment, entered Preſtan about four hous after. On London 

the 14th, general Oglethorpe, ho ſtilb continued the Os. 
purſuit, was at Garſtang, with arders,: that night, to advance 

with his whole cerps, and poſt his regulars on Elhilmoore, 

about three miles ſoush of Lancaſter, to which the rebels had 
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of, marched. The regulars: were to be detached in »ſmall 
it patroles to attack the rebels in the rear, while the general 
ns was to be ſupported: by major Wheatley, who was paſted at 


Carſtang, and wha was to be ſupported by the main 
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208 THE HISTORY | © | 
Geo. II. of the army, which was till at Preſton, and the Livesex 
1745. * battalion, that had been poſted at Warrington, © was ordered” 

co Preſton likewiſe. On the 25th, the rebels left Lancaſter, 
and 'Oglethorpe's horſe almoſt at the ſame'time-eritered"the 
other end of the town, but were, by their long marches, | 

in ſo wretched a condition, that they could not proceed. 
He received orders, however, from his royal highneſ 
continue the purſuit beyond Lancaſter, while he was to'he 
followed by the whole army. But this, though attempted 

by the general, was found ineffectual, on account of the 
diſtreſſed condition of his cavalry, and the rapid motions of 
the rebels. The latter, all this time, were terribly harralſed 

in their rear by parties of the country people, and by ſuch of 
Oglethorpe's cavalry, as were in a tolerable condition to | 
purſue them; and at ſeveral places, particularly at Kendal, 

the inhabitants roſe upon their advanced parties, and ſome 
blood was ſhed on both ſides. Perth, who had been ſent on 
before with a party of the horſe, found the country all round 
him ſo much alarmed, that he could not proceed; and the | 
town of Kendal, into which the main body of the rebel“ 

entered on the 16th, might have felt their reſentment mote 

ſeverely than it did, had it not been for the duke's inceſſant 
purſuit, which obliged them, with their uſual preci itation, 

to continue their retreat to Shap, where they lay all night, 

but without Oglethorpe's being able to overtake them. On 
Skirmiſh at the 18th of December, however, his royal highneſs'in 
Chiton. perſon came up with his cavalry to the rear of the rebel 
army, which conſiſted of the M*Pherſons, and who having 
abandoned Lowther-hall, threw themſelves into the village 
of Clifton, with a ſhew as if they intended to defend it, 
while their main body, who believed the whole army to be 
along with the duke, continued their retreat to Carliſle. *** 
Nothing can give the reader a ſtronger idea of the deteſia · 
tion in which the rebels were held in all the countries the 
marched through, than by reflecting that they had not the 
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| ſmalleſt intelligence of the king's troops until they were in 28 
view. The M Pherſons, who were reckoned the moſt deſpe- the 
rate of all the clans, were commanded in chief by * lord and 


George Murray, who obſerving when his royal highneſs ap- cal 
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peared, that he had only horſe with him, ſent an expel gar 
- after the main body of the rebels, to defire them to return, ecut 
and to ſtand an engagement; but no regard was had to his bein 


meſſage.” Notwithſtanding this, he prepared to defend the his 
paſs, and had actually taken the advantage of a ditch and ceed 
ſome hedges, when his royal highneſs ordered his dragoons who 
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OF ENGLAND by 

to diſmount and attack the rebels, which they did with great Geo. II. 
courage. But after the diſcharge of ſome platoons, the re- 17 8 
bels being very advantageouſly poſted behind their ditch and . 
the hedges, returned their fire, and the dragoons were obliged . 
to retire a few paces to charge again. The rebels interpreted 
this to be a flight, and leaving their defencible ſituation, 
ruſhed upon the king's forces, arfd maintained a very deſpe- 
rate engagement for about an hour, when they retired again 
behind their ditch, and being favoured by a very dark night, 
they continued their march to their main body at Penrith, 
In this ſkirmiſh, few of the rebels were killed, but about ſe- 
venty of them were taken priſoners. The king's forces 
had about forty killed and wounded, and amongſt the latter 
four officers, lieutenant-colonel Honeywood, captain Eaſt, 
and two cornets, Owen and Hamilton, © 

The darkneſs of the night, the cloſeneſs of the country, Conſoltation 
and the prodigious fatigues the king's. troops had ſuffered, fa. of the rebel 
voured the eſcape of the rear guard of the rebels to their main Ty 
body at Penrith, where they held a council of war, in which 
it was propoſed, to return with their whole force, and ſur- 
prize the duke's cavalry. This propoſition was very ſtrongly 
ſupported, particularly by Roy Stuart, who, though he always 
oppoſed the Iriſh counſellors, was now amongſt the moſt | 
active and daring of all the rebel officers. Being poſted in 
the rear, he had an opportunity of ſeeing that his royal high- 


neſs had only cavalry with him, and he was joined in his 47:00 


opinion by ſome of the moſt forward of the clans. But lord 

George Murray and others of their leaders urged the favour- 

able turn their affairs had taken in Scotland, as a motive for 

their ſparing their men as much as they could, till their 

whole force was united; and obſerved, it was very poſſible, 

that before they cou'd make the attack, the duke might be 

joined by the reſt of his army. Thoſe reaſons. prevailed ; 

and, next day, the whole body of the rebels marched for 

Carliſle, where they drew up in the Muir, near that c ty, | 
as if they intended to ſtand a battle; but underſtanding that who fly inte 
the duke had been reinforced by a detachment of 1000 foot, Sco 
and 50 horſe, from Wade's army, which was then at New- 
cali]e, they took a reſolution to paſs the Eden, and to leave a 
garriſon in Carliſle, This reſolution was inſtantly put in ex- 
ecution, and the young pretender, who made no ſecret of his 
being highly diſguſted with the Engliſh, ordered Townly, with 

his Mancheſter regiment, which did not yet in'the whole ex- 
ceed fourſcore men, to remain in the place, under Hamilton, 
who had not with him in the whole above three bundred. 
"Volts XXI. _— | MN men, 
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Geo. II. men. They then croſſed the Eden; their cavalry on horſe. | 

1745. back, and their infantry, by linking themſelves in ang an. 
other's. arms, waded through, and all without any los. 
Carliſle be. His royal is. gh after the action of Clifton, found it 


= by he blolutely necefſary to give his troops ſome reſpite, and it 
London Was the 21ſt of December before they came in fight of Gar. 
Gazette, liſle. He was now joined by his whole army, which ad- 
vanced in three columns, and orders were ſent to bring up 
ſome heavy artillery from Whitehaven. Before thele cdu 
come to Garlifle, major-general Bland had inveſted it on 
the Scotch fide with St. George's dragoons, and three: hun- | 
dred men of Bligh's regiment, with orders to prevent any 
paſſage over the bridge upon the river Eden, which leads 
directly to the Scotch gate : major Adams, with two hun- 
dred men, was poſted in the ſuburbs of the Engliſh pate, 
to prevent any of the garriſon eſcaping that way; major 
Merric, at the Iriſh gate, with the ſame orders, and fir An. 
drew Agnew, at the ſally- port, with three hundred. All the 
horſe and foot guards were cantoned round the town, at a 
mile or two diſtance. The rebels, who were left, made a 
ſhew of intending to defend the place, firing their cannon | 
upon every body who appeared in fight of it. It was. the 
24th of December before any of the cannon arrived from | 
Whitehaven, and then. only four. pieces ; but upon the 
28th, his royal highneſs having received ſix more, he began 
to batſer the town, where Townly commanded, who ſoon 
retired into the caſtle, where a council of war was held, to 
deliberate about giving. up the place. It is certain-thit 
the rebels, though they fired inceſſantly upon the king: 
forces, were very ill ſerved with engineers, or officers of anj 
kind. Townly, who was a man of courage, and the officen / 
under him, propoſed in the council of war, as the gat- 
riſon, particularly the Engliſh part of it, had a very {mal 
proſpect of obtaining the royal mercy, that the wiſeſt, 1 
well as the braveſt, thing they could do, would be for the 
garriſon to unite in a body, and to endeavour to cut their 
way through the weakeſt quarter of the king's troops, and 
to paſs the Eden; and he endeavoured at the ſame time tv 
perſuade Hamilton and the Scots, that the thing was prac- 
ticable, offering to head the attack in perſon. Hamilton, 
who was an old weak man, and as ignorant of military af 
fairs, as thoſe who were under him, rejected this propoſal, 
as being too deſperate ; and relying on the promiſes of two 
or three French officers, who happened to be in the garnion, 
and who perſuaded him, they could obtain terms for the 
5 gan 


prince William, duke of Cumberland, the governor, in name 


OF'ENGL AND. 
garriſon, he choſe to hang out a white flag. In the mean Geo. II. 


time, Geohagan, who ſtiled himſelf commander of the 


French artillery, and of the French garriſon, that was at, or 
might come to Carliſle, ſent a letter, ſummoning the com- 
mander of the Dutch to retire with his troops from the 
Engliſh army, under pretence of the capitulation of Tour- 
nay ; which letter, with the perſon who carried it, fell into 
the hands of his royal highneſs, and was treated with the 


hung out, the firing ceaſed," and the rebels called over the 
walls, that they had two hoſtages ready to be delivered at 


the Engliſh gate. This being reported to his royal highneſs, 


he ordered colonel Conway and lord Bury to deliver-to the 
rebels the two following meſſages, figned by colonel Con- 
way, his aid de camp. ; + $0 3-900 

« His royal highneſs will make no exchange of hoſtages 
with the rebels, and defires they will let him know by me, 
what they mean by hanging out the white flag. 


. To let the French officer know; if chen bs ene the 


town, that there are no Dutch troops here ; but enough of the 


king's, to chaſtiſe the rebels, and thoſe who dare to give 
them any aſſiſtance.“ | C2 

Thoſe meſſages being delivered, the following anſwer to 
his royal highneſs, dated the ſame day, was returned by 
Hamilton, who ſigned it. ee . 


"223 


1745. 


contempt it deſerved. Upon the white flag, however, being whi a 


The duke's 
meſſage to 
the rebels, 


— 


« In anſwer to the ſhort note, ſent by his royal highneſs Their an- 


1 


of himſelf, and all the officers and ſoldiers, gunners, and 
others, belonging to the garriſon, deſire to know what terms 
his royal highneſs will be pleaſed to give them, upon ſur- 
render of the city and caſtle of Carliſle ; and which known, 


ſ wer. 


his royal highneſs ſhall be duly acquainted with the gover- 


nor's and garriſon's laſt or ultimate reſolution; the white flag 
being hung out on purpoſe to obtain a ceſſation of arms, for 
concluding ſuch a capitulation. This is to be given to his 
royal highneſs's aid de camp.“ ; Da Noyes: 


This anſwer, produced, by order of his royal highneſs, 


the following declaration to the rebels; which was ſent 
them by colone] Conway and the lord Bury. 


e All the terms his royal highneſs will, or can grant to The duke'g 
the rebel garriſon of Carliſle, are, that they ſhall not be put reply. 


to the ſword, but reſerved for the king's pleaſure.” 
If they conſent to the conditions, the governor and 
officers are to deliver themſelves up immediately; and the 


caltle, citadel, and all the m_ of the town, ate to be 


taken 


222 THE H4STOKY || 
Seo. II. taken poſſeſſion of forthwith by the king's troops. 


1745. ſmall arms are to be lodged in the town «troops "Al 7 and 
the reſt of the garriſon are to retire to the cathedral, where 


to the artillery, arms, or ammunition.” 
The anſwer to the above terms, was as ie 1 
The rebels The governor of Carliſle and the officers, com 

| _— wp the garriſon, agree to the terms of capitulation given in, 
ne ſubſcribed by order of his royal highneſs, by his grace — 
duke of Richmond, Lenox and Aubigny, licutenant-general 

of his majeſty” O forces, recommending themſelves to his 
highneſs's clemency, and that his royal highneſs will 95 
pleaſed to interpoſe for them with his majeſty; and that the 
officers cloaths and baggage may be ſafe, with a competent 
time to be allowed to the citizens of Carliſle to 1 their 
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from them for the uſe of the garriſon. The Jen of Dec, 
1745, at three o'clock in the afternoon.” 
and the His royal highneſs having received this paper, brigniler 
_ y Bligh took poſſeſſion of the town with about 1200 of hu 
ee poſ- - Majeſty's foot and horſe, and the rebels ſubmitted to ſurren- 
ſeſſon of der, and to be confined in the cathedral, in the terms pre- 
Carlie. ſcribed to them. Of thoſe in the French ſervice, no more 
than eight were found in the place, and ſixteen pieces of 
braſs artillery, of about four pound each, were taken, being 
left there by their main body. All the Engliſh, who were 
taken in the garriſon, amounted to not above 100, the Man- 
cbeſter regiment included; and of the Scotch, beſides Ha- 
milton the governor, there were fix captains, ſeven lieute- 
nants, three enſigns, one ſurgeon, and two bundred and ally 
ſix private men. 
Ceneroſiy The magnanimity of the bekaviens of his royal highneſs 
of the duke. jn not admitting the rebels to any terms, was greatly approved 
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of; but the more, when he ordered that all their cloaths and 


effects ſhould be carefully preſerved for their uſe: and he 
had the pleaſure of receiving deputies, from an and 
other places, congratulating him upon his ſucceſs. | 
#encation, Thus ended the expedition of the rebels in England; ; an 
expedition, when all circumſtances are conſidered, that would 


ſeem incredible to poſterity, were not the facts attending 1 


unqueſtionably vouched. That ſix or ſeven thouſand men, 
unprovided with horſes, with magazines, and many of them 
with arms, ſhould march from the extremities of Scotland, 
to within eighty miles of London, through a country, that 
abhorred 


© A 


a guard is to be placed over them. No damage to be ging 1 


beds, bed-cloaths, and other houſhold-furniture, impreſſed 1 
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by the diſſimularity o 


dering it next to impoſſible to come up with them. This was 


FN , ..., ls 
abhorred their manners, ant deteſted their cauſe ; and that Oe. II. 
they ſhould return to Scotland, without loſing (as was the 1743. 


- 


caſe) above fifty men, by death or deſertion, is next to incre-. 
dible. Upon their return, they were guilty of many exceſſes, 
in plundering the inhabitants of the country, which they - 
had forborne when they marched into England, which was. 


owing to the chagrin they had conceived at their diſappoint- 


ment ; yet they were not accuſed of being ſanguinary againſt 
the people of the country, though it was ſaid in the ſkirmiſh 
at Clifton, ſome of them called out, to give no quarters to 
the king's rëƷmi ff ee i ep Þ 2: ag $HOT +: 
But their ſucceſs in a you meaſure: may be accounted for, 
manners between them and. their 

enemies. Bred up in hardy, active, and abſtemious courſes 
of life, they were always prepared to march, and never at 
a loſs for accommodation or proviſion'; they were devoted to 
enthuſiaſm, to the cauſe they were engaged in, and they 
thought no crime was equal to the diſobedience of the com- 
mands of their leaders, who, during their march into Eng- 
land, ſought by all means to conciliate the minds of the 
people to their intereſt, Sn el 
The common people of England, on the other hand, 
having been long uſed to pay an army for fighting for them, 
had at this time forgot all the military virtues of their an- 
ceſtors. The militia therefore Sun ue, and few but thoſe 
who regularly entered into the ſervice of the government, 
choſe in their own perſons to venture any thing againſt the | 
rebels. They depended upon the army for their protection, 
and it was found by experience, that the unweildy motions | _. _., 
of the regulars gave their enemies a vaſt advantage, by ren 


the real cauſe of their performing ſuch amazing 'marches, 4 
with ſo little loſs; and of their being able to hold out ſo 22 
long againſt ſo great a ſuperiority of numbers and diſcipline, 
By this time, general Wade had ſent ſome regiments of Edinburgh 

foot and dragoons to protect the city of Edinburgh, to which Es to 
all the people of rank, in the intereſt of the government, t 
were now returned. The courts of juſtice and public ſchools 

were again opened; a regiment of loyal volunteers was 

formed, and a greater ſpirit of affection for the government 

appeared there, and all over the country, than did, even 

before the breaking out of the rebellion. The like diſco- 

vered itſelf at Glaſgow, where the magiſtracy and inhabi- 

tants exerted themſelves in an eminent manner. They raiſed 
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Geo. II. a regiment at their own expence, and the earl of Hook 
1745. who had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the rebel, 


was made its colonel. Other towns and counties imitated 


the example of Glaſgow and Edinburgh, for which the m6 


bels, who thought their moderation would have gained al 


Scotland to their party, devoted them to deſtruction. 
Procredines For, having returned to Scotland, they divided into-twg 
C 2 bodies; the one under the pretender, ſtruck off towards 
Annan, and the other to Ecclefechan. The town of Dum 
fries, which had ſignalized itſelf for the government, was 
ſeverely mulcted and plundered; for they were obliged 0 
pay down 11001. in money, and to give two hoſtages for the 
payment of 9 l. more; and, upon the whole, the place 
was damaged to the value of upwards of 4000 l. The de- 
mands of the rebels upon the city of Glaſgow was much 
larger, being no leſs in money and wearable commodities, 


than 10,0001. ſterling ; and they took every opportunity oi 


oppreſſing and plundering. every man, who had ſignalized 
himſelf in the cauſe of the government. The young pre- 
tender himſelf appeared at the head of his army in Glaſs 
gow, and having made a haſty, but oppreſſive, tour through 
all that well affected country, they bent their whole forces 
towards Stirling, with an intention to beſiege that caſtle, 
which had been extremely troubleſome to them, while they 
were tranſporting their magazines and artillery fouthward 
and ſtill continued to prevent a great many from the:North 
from joining them. But it is now neceſſary to attend the 


progreſs of the rebellion in the North. 


— Ihe earl of Loudon, who commanded for the govern- 
en by 
Jord Loudon x 


and the pre- little army, with which he did vaſt ſervice againſt the ill 
ſident in the affected in thoſe parts. He was well ſeconded by Mr. Forbes, 
nn ny lord-prefident of the ſeſſion, (whoſe houſe at Culloden, ſome 
of the ill-affeted had in vain attacked,) and by the lord 
Fortroſe, ſo called, as being the eldeſt ſon of the forfeited 

earl of Seaforth, and ſir Alexander Macdonald. The moſt 

active rebel in thoſe parts at that time was lord Lewis Got- 

don, who has been already mentioned, and brother to the 

duke of Gordon. As that family had a great intereſt in 
Aberdeenſhire and the adjacent counties, who were either 

in the pretender's intereſt, or indifferent about all mat- 

ters of party, he had uſed many indirect and ſevere practices 

to oblige them to join him, and had made great levies, not 

only of public, but of private, money, which he laid out in 
ſtrengthening his force, | 

But 
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OF ENGLAND. 


But the moſt dangerous, as well as the moſt powerful Geo. II. 
rebel, at this time in Scotland, was the famous Simon lord 1745, _ 


Lovat, whoſe character is a compound of abilities and ab- 
ſurdities. In the early part of his life, he had been guilty of 


had been capitally convicted, and proſcribed ; after that, fly- 
ing to France, and turning papiſt, he had the addreſs to win 
the confidence of the courts of St. Germains and Verſailles, 
far whom he undertook to raiſe a rebellion in Scotland at 
the latter end of king William's, and the beginning of queen. 

Anne's, reign. Being equipped by the court of France with, 
money and proper credentials for that purpoſe, he came over 
to Scotland, where he diſcovered to the government the whole 
of his tranſactions with the French court, and gave them 


liſts of all the nobility and gentry, who, as he had under- 
taken, were to riſe in arms. The government, upon enquiry, 
finding there had been ſome tampering with others of the 


Scots as well as with Fraſer, for he had not then taken the 
title of Lovat, truſted him, and he had the addreſs to pro- 
cure a full pardon for all his treaſons ; which were ſo bold 
and ſo black, that the duke of Queenſberry, who then ma- 
naged the affairs of Scotland, was in anger of an impeach- 
ment, for ſcreening him from juſtice, Even after this, he 
went over to France, where he confeſſed at the court of St. 
Germains all that he had done, and pretended, all he had 
done was for the ſervice of the jacobites; and that court 
was ſo infatuated as to believe him. He could not, how- 
ever, impoſe upon the court of Verſailles, for he was ſent to 
the Baſtile, where he lay for many months, and it was 
owing to his conſummate diflimulation and cunning, that he 
was not broke upon the wheel, as being a double traitor. 
When he returned to Great Britain, his ſufferings in France 
recommended him once more, not only to the protection, 
but the favour, of the government; and having an un- 
doubted title to the chieftanſhip of the powerful clan of the 
Fraſers, which was the great ambition of his life, he obtain- 
ed not only that, but the poſſeſſion of a fine eftate. Though 
money and power were the two ruling principles of his life 
yet when thoſe were not in view, popery and jacobitiſm ſup- 
plied their place, In the year 1715, he had been highly 
ſerviceable to the government, in ſuppreſſing the rebellion in 
the northern and weſtern parts, and he had been nobly re- 
warded for thoſe ſervices. Being a man of great perſonal 
courage, and much converſant in almoſt every ſcene of life, 

p 4 11 civil, 


Account and 


a rape upon a woman of quality and fortune, for which he 3 
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Geo. II. civil, military, and religious, after the ſuppreſſion. of he 
Z - rebellion of 1715, he became a perſonal favourite of in 


render himſelf a compleat courtier. His late ſervices pa 


| had the art to make his commiſſion, and the perquiſites de. 


ſingle company, were flagitious; and when Wade was ap- 


"I 
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George I. and though his natural addreſs was homely,” 2nd 
his face and perſon remarkably torbidding, he found mean to 


credit to all his former profeſſi ions of attachment to 
family of Hanover; and he had the cunning to put ſuch a Uk 
upon his former Jemerits,. that they were . conſidered 0 10 
many ſervices and ſufferings for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
But, in fact, the attachment he ſhewed to the government 


in 1715, was owing to the enmity he bore to a gentleman} 


his own name, who diſputed with him the chieftanſhi of 
the Fraſers, and who was remarkably devoted to the cauſe of 
the pretender, from whom Lovat, at that time, could exped} 
no favour, his double treaſons having been thoroughly dj 
covered in France. As his clan was devoted to bim, he 
formed a very artful ſcheme, of erecting himſelf into a;kind 
of viceroy in the Highlands, by pretending, that if he had 
the diſtribution of 25,co001. yearly amongſt the heads of the 
clans, he could prevent all their future inſurrections, and 
bring them into the intereſt of his majeſty. Though Ko 
George I. gave an ear to tbis propoſal, the miniſtry coult 
not be brought to it; and it being thought preferable to 
raiſe ſome independent companies of the well- affected clans 

for the quiet and protection of the Highlands, Jord 108 
obtained the command of one of thoſe companies, and he 


longing to it, bring him in upwards of 1500 J. a year. II 
means he employed, however, for raiſing ſuch a ſum from a a 


E to take upon him the command of the forces in Scot- 
and, and to have a particular eye upon the Highlands, Lovat 
denibived the deſign of reconciling himſelf to the pretender, 
For Wade finding, upon enquiry, the tyrannical and cor. 
rupt manner in which Lovat had behaved in the country A 
complained of him, and. had credit enough to prevail wit | 
his majeſty to take from him his company. Lovat, who, 
even while he was in the ſervice of the government, had 
1 an independency in the Highlands, was enraged = 
ond meaſure at the loſs of his company. He inſtantly em- 
ployed Roy Stewart, the rebel jot 78es already mentiones 
who had eſcaped out of priſon, to which he was committee 
for high treaſon, to make his peace with the old pretender; 
Fa to do him eminent ſervices, 2 he ſent "rom: 
8 kom- 


oF ENGLAND mn. 
a commiſſion to be his lieutenant-general in the Highlands, Geo, II. 


and a patent for a dukedom, . This requeſt was readily grant- 1745. 
ed, with an additional commiſſion, appointing him. to be 8 


lord lieutenant of all the counties north of Spey.,.. After this, a 1 
he was at very little pains to conceal his attachment to the 3 5 
pretender's cauſe. He abandoned that frugality and cloſe- 9 


neſs of ceconomy for which he had been always remarkable, 
and his houſe and table were always open to the adherents f 
the family of Stewart; and all his converſation became 
groſsly treaſonable. This alteration of conduct in a man 
who was known to be ſo tenacious. of his. intereſt, and ſo 
anxious about his eſtate, his chieftanſhip, and the continu- 
ance of his family power, muſt have been partly owing to. a 
dotage operating with his concealed principles, and partly to dee ama 
the conviction he was under, that the young pretender would 4, — 
be ſupported by a foreign force, which, joined with the High- 
Janders of his party, would infallibly render his enterprize ſuc- 
ceſsful. For when Charles landed, naked and unattended. 
as he was, Lovat was ſtartled, and refuſed to join him. Be- 
ing conſcious, however, that he had been guilty of many 
overt acts of treaſon, he began early, after the A 
ſtandard was ſet up, to arm his clan; very poſſibly with 2 
view of turning it againſt the rebels if they had been unſuc- - 
ceſ:tu], and thereby again meriting a pardon for himſelf and; 
family from the government, The event of the battle of 
Preſton Pans, had, however, a very different influence upon, 


bim; and he ordered his ſon, a promiſing. youth of about 19 


years of age, to put himſelf at the head of his clan, and to 
march to Perth, which the rebels, left in Scotland, had begun 

to fortiſy, and had rendered their chief rendezʒyvdpus. 

Though Lovat was the moſt abſolute and the moſt rigo- Juigh 
rous chieftan in Scotland, yet he did not find ſo ready a com 
pliance in many of his clan as he had expected; and there-.. 
fore he ordered the fiery, croſs, as it is called, to be ſent. 
about his eſtate, to force them. This is a general denunci- 
ation, made by the Highland chieftans, of plunder, fire and 
ſword againſt all who ſhall refuſe to join them; and Loyat, 
inflicted all upon ſuch of his clan as did not immediately. 
take the field, by which great part of them were forced into 
the rebellion, But before he ventured to declare his inten- 
tions openly, ſome conſiderations operated to deter him. Lord 
Loydon was at the head of a body of men, equal, if not ſu- 
perior, in numbers, to thoſe of Lovat's clan; and the lord 
preſident, by his intereſt and authority, was daily ſtrength- 
lung his force, Both of then#were perfecily well acquainted . 
: MORT OE" + We 
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Sedo. II. with Lovat's diſpoſition and diffimulation, and Lovat ws 
1745. afraid, that, if he was left defenceleſs, he muft become x 
. = priſoner in their power. He therefore ordered his ſon, who 
by this time had marched at the head of the clan, wn. 
fiſting of a party of about ſeven hundred men, towards 
Perth, to return, which he obeyed ; and he ſent an a- 
gent to the carl of Loudon and lord preſident, to Ae 
them, that the march of his ſon was contrary to his ind 
nations, and proceeding entirely from the young man's diſo- 
bedience and obſtinacy. The two lords knew that could not 
be the caſe; and the lord prefident ſent the meſſenger back 
to lord Lovat, charged with a very warm letter, containing 
a mixture of reproof and advice. This letter would, un- 
doubtedly, have had the proper effect, if, juſt at that time, Lovat 
had not received certain intelligence that lord John Drom- 
mond was landed with about 6 or 700 men in the pay. of 
the French king, and that he had brought with him arms 
and ammunition, with aſſurances of the party being ſpeedily 
more effectually ſupported. Upon this, he gave his final u.. 


— 


* 


ders to his ſon to march with his men to Perth, © 

The earl of Loudon had now a very difficult part to 30. 
He knew that Lovat had ſtill a pretty large body of his tenants 
in reſerve; that the whole country and ſea-coaſt, from the 
Forth to the Spay, was in a manner in the hands of the rebels, 

and that lord Lewis Gordon, and their other heads, were op- | 
preſſing and plundering all the well- affected in thoſe coun- 
tries. He was afraid, at the ſame time, leſt Fort Auguſtus 
ſhould fall into the hands of the rebels. His firſt care. was 
to relieve Fort Auguſtus, and with 600 of the well-alfeQed 
clans, he marched, in a very ſevere froſt, through Stratharick, 
which was the part of Lovat's eſtate that had not yet joined 
the rebellion ; and upon his march he gave the inhabitants to 

underſtand what they were to expect if they did. He then 
ſupplied Fort Auguſtus with all that was neceſſary; and Mr. 
Macleod, the head of that clan, with 500 men, (400 whereof 
were of his own kindred) was detached towards Elgin in 
their way to Bamff and Aberdeenſhire, to prevent the rebels 
recruiting there; and they were to be followed by lord Lou- 
don, and as many men as could be ſpared from Inverneſs. _ 
In the mean while, lord Loudon, by the advice of the lord 
preſident, took lord Lovat (who was then disfurniſhed of his 
guard) into cuſtody, and carried him to Inverneſs; and 
a diſſimulation roſe ſo high, that he curſed his fon, 4s 
kaving, through diſobedience, forced his clan into rebellion, 
He was but a few days at Inverneſs before he W his 
eſcape ; 
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| Aberdeenſhires, and having paſſed the Spey, he wis joined 
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OF ENGLAND, 219 
eſcape ; and to effect it the better, he promiſed lord Lou- Geo. IT, 


don, that he would deliver up to him all the arms of his 1945. 


clan, Who had not joined the rebellion, 'and this with fuch — 
appearances of ſincerity, that he found means to eſcape out 


| of cuſtody. 


Macleod, at this time, was marching towards Bamff and 5 
: feats the 
with 200 of the Mon:os. Their force being now thought to — 


be equal to that of the rebels under lord Lewis Gordon, who tioned clans 

had retired to Aberdeen, Macleod and Monro reſolved to baer Mace 

attack that town, which was open and unfortified. ' They had 

been favoured in their march by a ſtrong party of the Grants, 

under the chieftan of that name, who was well- affected to 

the government ; and it was through a- dread of them that 

the rebels had left them an open paſſage over the Spey. But 

the Grants ſoon returned to their own country; and lord 

Lewis underſtanding that he was to be attacked, had ſent to 

the ſouth for eonſiderable reinforcements, which joined him, 

and rendered him ſuperior in force to Macleod and Monro, 

who underſtanding that, halted in their march at Inverary,. 

in expectation of a reinforcement, which had been promiſed 

them from lord Loudon. But the rebels having intercepted 

a letter, by which they underſtood that the reinforcement 

could not, at that time, be ſpared; attacked Macleod and 

Monro's men ſo opportunely, that they were put to flight with 

ſome loſs, and with difficulty repafſed the Spey. 8 | 

While thoſe things were tranſacting in the North, the af. g,ccev of 

fairs of the government did not wear a better proſpect to- the rebels in 

wards the ſouth: of Scotland. For though another tranſport, — — og 

with about 206 French officers and ſoldiers was taken, and 

the men brought priſoners to Edinburgh, yet the arrival of 

lord John Drummond, with the money, ammunition and 

arms he brought, together with the repeated aſſurances of the 

French court, that they were to ſend a much larger number 

in ſupport of the pretender, gave the rebels great ſpirits. 

Some countenance was given to their confidence by one 

Boyer, a dependent and — of cardinal Tencin, who had 

attended the young pretender through all his expedition, in 

the aſſumed character of the French ambaſſador. This per- 

lon was always provided with encouraging letters, perſuading 

the rebels to perſevere, and his preſence and countenance 

was of great ſervice to them. The Fox man of war, com- 

manded by captain Beaver, a brave and vigilant officer, hav- 

ing been ſtationed in the road of Leith, had been of excellent 

ſervice in guarding the communication between Lothian 2 
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Geo. II. the northern parts, but was now unhappily loſt in a ſtortnjaig 
1745 all her crew had periſned. About the ſame time the kant 
- loop, which had been very ſerviceable in the northern q 


mounted to fortify that harbour. * 
After the reduction of Carliſle, and the precipitats: nes 


4 


of the rebels, the public imagined -that the rebellion NW W 


good as cruſhed; and his royal highneſs the duke of Cum 
berland, after his fatiguing expedition, had returned to-$t 
James's upon the 4th of January. About this time the mt. 
quis of Tweedale, for reaſons very obvious in the coutſe of 
this hiſtory, reſigned the ſeals as one of his majeſty's'prin- 
cipal ſecretaries-of fate, It was ſoon underſtood, —— the 
march of the rebels for Stirling, and by the exceflive:im 
ſitions they had laid upon Glaſgow, and the other well-af- 
feed parts of the ſouth and weſt of Scotland, that the te. 
bellion there was now blazing with greater fury than-ever, 
The caſtle of Stirling is a place ſtrong neither by art nor na- 
ture, but was held by a good garriſon, under the command 
of general Blakeney. Adjoining to the caſtle lies the town, 
The rebels which is almoſt open and defenceleſs. The rebels were nor 
town of reinforced by the troops under lord John Drummond, by the 
Stirling, Fraſers under the maſter of Lovat, and lord Lewis Gordon's 
men. But it was with inconceiveable difficulty they could 
bring up their artillery to act either againſt the town or caſtle, 
At laſt, they ſucceeded ſo far, as to open a kind of battery 
againſt the town; upon which the principal inhabitants, who 
had been before ſummoned to ſurrender, met together 1 
deliberate about giving up the place. They had not above 
700 men in arms to "defend it; but Blakeney offered the 


towns people a retreat into the caſtle if they were overpow- | 


ered, The rebels, however, beginning to play pretty briſkly 
upon the place, the magiſtracy capitulated with them; and 
after delivering i in the ſmall arms of the militia, and thoſe that 
were in arms, to general Blakeney, the rebels took Policies 
of the place on the 8th of January. 
Anewarmy This ſucceſs of the rebels, after their amazing eſcape from 
formed, two royal armies, was conſidered in England as a freſh alarm. 
A new army was immediately ordered to be got ready, and 
genera] Huſke, who commanded at that time in Scotland, 
made very proper diſpoſitions for retarding the progreſs of the 
rebels till general Hawley, who was appointed commander 
in chief, could come up. He took with him five whole te- 


giments. The Glaſgow regiment, which was ee 


was ſurprized by the rebels at Montroſe, and her Suns wer 
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OF) ENGEL AWD. - wa 
lord Hume, and which had been forced to retire to Edin- Geo. II. 
burgh, with the remains of Hamilton's and Gardiner's dra- 1745. 
goons, had diſlodged a large party of the rebels from Linlith- ——— 
gow, where he took poſt. 'hree regiments more marched __ 
fromEdinburgh to Borrowftounnelſs ; and on the 16th of January 

Hawley himſelf followed with the artillery, The rebels, in the commanded 
mean time, had retired to Falkirk; but upon Huſk's advanc- by Hawley, 
ing againſt them witt. eight regiments,” they fled with great 
conſternation to Stirling, while Huſk' took poſſeſſion of Fal- 

kirk, where he was joined by 1000 Argyleſhire men, under 
lieutenant colonel Campbel. All the king's army, conſider- 

ing the ſeaſon of the year and the length of their marches, 

was in high ſpirits. The city of London, and the people of 

England, had, with an unparalleled liberality, ſupplied them 


| with warm cloathing, and neceſſaries of all kinds. The people 


of the ſouth and weſt parts of Scotland had been equally af- 
ſiduous in ſupplying them with all manner of refreſhments 
and comfortable quarters; and being in all reſpects ſuperior 

to the rebels, they thought themſelves certain of victory, and 


of relieving Stirling caſtle, ' which was, by this time, ſur- 


rounded and beſieged by the rebels, but in a very aukward, 
unſoldierlike, and, indeed, harmleſs, manner. X 


Hawley had been bred a ſoldier, and poſſeſſed the moſt un- His charse- 


amiable part of that character. He was cruel, brutal, and ter. 
preſumptuous; but having ſeen a good deal of ſervice by his 
long ſtanding in the 'army, being in his perſon zealous and 
brave, and eſteemed an excellent horſe officer, he was pitch'd 
upon for this command. He had under him major-general 
Huſke, brigadier Cholmondely, brigadier Mordaunt, and ſeve- 
ral other officers of reputation, particularly fir Robert Mon- 
ro, whoſe clan had behaved with great fidelity in the 
North, and who was then colonel of a regiment in the go- 
vernment's ſervice, This army was compoſed of Ligonier's, 
Cobham's, and Hamilton's dragoons; the foot regiments of 
Wolf, Cholmondely, Pulteny, * Price, Ligonier, Blake- 
ney, Monro, Fleming, Barrel, Battereau, beſides the Glaf- 
gow militia and the Argyleſhire Highlanders, the whole con- 
liſting of about 10, ooo men. At the head of this army, aſ- 
ſembled at Falkirk, Hawley thought himſelf ſo invincible, 
that he took very little pains to procure any intelligence of 
the rebels, who were aſſembled in Torwood, and had been 
very careful to conceal both their numbers and operations. 
As to their numbers, it was differently reported; but ac- 
co:ding to the beſt accounts, it did not exceed in the whole 
80:0 men, | 5 e 
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On the 15th of January, while Hawley was at diner; aq 
alarm was brought to him, that the rebels were ſeen inmo- 
tion to take poſſeſſion of fome riſing grounds about a , 
from Falkirk, where the royal army was encamped.: Mt 
was of great conſequence to be poſſeſſed of thoſe riſing | 
grounds, Hawley immediately formed his men in the front | 


of their camp. They were formed in two lines. In the fir 


was Ligonier's, Cobham's, and Hamilton's dragoons, the W. 
giments of Wolf, Cholmondely, Pulteny, Price, and a bat. 
tallion of the Royal; in the ſecond line, thoſe of ' Blake- 
ney, Monro, Fleming, Barrel, and Battereau. On the leſt 
of the royal army was a moraſs ; and the Glaſgow militia, 
with a part of Hamilton's dragoons, were poſted as a body of 


. reſerve. The rebels were likewiſe drawn up in two lines; 


the right commanded by lord George Murray, the left by 
lord John Drummond, and the pretender, with his cayalyy, 
and one of his beſt battallions, was poſted in the center, 
Hawley having made his diſpoſition, was in no hurry; but, 
having finiſhed his dinner, he gave orders to his dragoons to 
march to the riſing grounds, and to cut the rebels in piec 
hed, an 


with their ſwords. The dragoons accordingly marc 


attacked with great courage and ſome ſucceſs; but perceiy-- 
ing the riſing grounds already poſſeſſed by the rebels, and be- 
ing unſupported by the foot, who could not get their artillery 

dragged up the hill, they wheeled off, after receiving an'ir- 
regular fire from the enemy. The dragoons were command- 
ed by colonel Ligonier and lieutenant- colonel Whitney, who 
did their utmoſt to rally them. But inſtead of that, they 
came back upon the foot of the left wing, who immediately fel 


into diſorder, which was greatly encreaſed by the wind and: 


the rain, (a circumſtance that had not been fully conſidered 
by Hawley) beating full, and with great vivlence, in their 
faces, and which, conſequently, occaſioned their fire to be 
very irregular and weak, This diſcouraged the whole line 
of foot. But, Barrels, part of Price's and Ligonier's fe. 
giments, rallied under brigadier general Cholmondely, and 
marched up to the ground from which the Royals and the 
other regiments had been driven, and ſtopt the career of the 
rebels. This ſtand gave general Huſke an opportunity of ral- 
lying the other regiments in the rear of thoſe commanded by 

holmondely, as brigadier Mordaunt did ſome others, by 
which the army, in all probability, was ſaved from à total 
defeat. For the rebels throwing away their guns, which had 
done but very little execution, advanced ſword in hand upon 


Barrel's and the other two regiments, who gave them _— 
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{mart fire, and drove them back; while the other regiments, Geo, II. 
| who had been, by this time, formed, advancing under Huſke 1 745. 
and Mordaunt, put an entire ſtop to the progreſs of the rebels. 
But night came on, it being five in the afternoon before te 
king's troops could retrieve their diſpoſition. This, together 
with the ſeverity of the rain, and their being deſtitute of artille- 
ry, the captain of which had abandoned it, while the drivers 
of it had rode off with the horſes, determined the royaliſts to 
retire towards their camp at Falkirk. TAY rebels {pane ſome The king's 
time, as they pretended, in recovering their guns; but their army retires 
leaders ut called them together, alſured them that theß CG 
would gain a compleat victory if they would purſue the king's 
troops, as it was impoſſible for them, in ſuch diſmal wea- 
ther, and deſtitute as they were of 22 to remain 
upon the field of battle. The propoſition was agreed to. 
Lord Kilmarnock, who that day commanded the huſſars, 
propoſed to lead half the army by a nearer way, which he 
knew, (his houſe being in the neighbourhood) ſo as to cut 
off their retreat to Linlithgow, while the other half attacked 
them at Falkirk, This propoſition was rejected; but the 
whole body, notwithſtanding the extream darkneſs of the 
night, marched to Falkirk, where the king's troops, wha 
were moſt terribly fatigued and diſpirited by their not being 
able to make uſe of their fire-arms through the exceſſive 
rain, ſet fire to their tents, in as effeQual a manner as the 
rain would permit them, and retired to Linlithgow. , This 
retreat, however, could not have been effected, had not a 
body of the king's troops made a ſtand againſt Lochiel, as he 
was entering Falkirk. _—- 1 N 
The loſs in this battle, on the ſide of the royaliſts, was 
greater than the government choſe to own. The number of „„ 
killed was abaut 400, moſt of them dragoons; but the loſs 
fell heavieſt upon the officers, to whoſe bravery the public 
was that day greatly indebted. Amongſt others, was killed 
ſir Robert Monro and his brother: the former behaving like 
a gallant officer, as he was, and the latter, who had been 
bred to medicine, in endeavouring to ſupport him, and to 
dreſs his wounds, Lieutenant colonel Whitney, and two cor- 
nets of Gardiner's dragoons, were likewiſe amongſt the ſlain ; 
as was one cornet of Hamilton's ; four captains and one 
lieutenant of Blakeney's ; five captains and one lieutenant of 
Wolf's; two captains of Howard's ; lieutenant-colonel Powel 
of Cholmondeley's regiment, and lieutenant colonel Biggar 
of colonel Monro's ; about 300 were taken priſoners, many 
of whom were of the Glaſgow regiment, who had behaved 
| . N extremely 
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Neſlection When the circumſtances of this battle are impartiallye on. 
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loſt ſeven 'pieces of cannon, ſome colours, 606 mug 
= the rebels themſelves gave out, a large quantity of granadoes, 
4000 weight of powder, 28 waggons laden with military 
ſtores, and all the tents and baggage that eſcaped the flag 
The rebels loſt about 200 in the whole. 


* 


8 der. ſidered, one cannot help thinking, that an infatuation attend- 
ee the Engliſh general, in not guarding againſt the miſtakes 
that had proved ſo fatal to the royaliſts at Preſton Pans.” Two 
regiments of baffled dragoons, who, by their behavioup he. 

fore, had no character to loſe, were very improper troopsto 
begin the attack upon the ſame enemy; and the diss 
meaſures made uſe of by the general, gave. them the fame 
advantages of breaking in, with the aſſiſtance of the 7 und, 
upon the king's cavalry, and by throwing them into diſorder, 

of impreſſing the foot with a panick, which, had it not hen 

for the extraordinary valour and activity of the officers; mult 

have ended in an abſolute defeat. But above all, the'loſsof 

the artillery at Prefton Pans, by the cowardice or treachey 

of the country people, ought to have put Hawley upon his 
guard. But he fell into the ſame error, and it had the fat 
conſequences. Amongſt others who were made prifonetrs'in 

this battle, was captain Thornton, a gentleman of fortungin 


Yorkſhire, whoſe zeal for the royal ſervice made him ralſe, 


at his own expence, a brave troop of horſe, which he him 

felf headed. He found means, however, ſoon after his . 

ing taken, to eſcape to Edinburgh ooo 0 

The king's As to the king's army under Hawley, it reſted only ane 


army night at Linlithgow, and then marched to Edinburgh. 


marches _. | wn „ nf 
from Lin- they found the king's officers who had been taken priſonersat 


lithgow to the battle of Preſton Pans, and who had been freed from 
— , their ſeveral confinements by the reſolution and loyalty'of 

the country people. As the retreat of the king's forces'to 
Edinburgh could not but make a great noiſe, ſome examples 


of public juſtice were due, both to ſatisfy the people, "and * 


for the ſake of diſcipline. A court-martial: was accordingly 
held, of which brigadier Mordaunt was preſident ; and feve- 
ral private men were puniſhed for cowardice. It muſt be 
owned, however, that the diſcouragement and ſeverities us 
der which they laboured, were very great. Colonel Ligonier, 
— an excellent officer, contracted a diſeaſe, through the fatigues 
of the day and the inclemency of the weather, of whicl he 
died in a few days after the battle; and brigadier Cholmond- 
ley, from the ſeverity of the cold, contracted a pat Fm 
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the rebels, accuſtomed to ſuch extremities, er 
without 3 5 : * $63 ot: £02 'N TR 77 

The day after the battle, the young pretender having dif- — N 
ed of his priſoners, ſummoned . the; garriſon of Stirling Tha bete of 
caſtle to ſurrender; but received for anſwer from general ane re. 
Blakeney, that he had been always looked upon as a man newed. 


n 


4 


of honour, and that they ſhould find he would die ſo. Upon 

this the ſiege was reſumed ; and the heads of the rebels, ſen- | 

ſible how unfit their men Were for regular approaches, or- 

dered the walls of the caſtle to be ſcaled. Blakeney under - 

ſtanding their deſign, made. a proper diſpoſition of his.garri- 

ſon, and after ſuffering them to proceed as far as he thopghe, | 

fit, he gave them. ſuch a diſcharge; from his cannon loade! 

with grape ſhot, and from his muſquetry, as killed them a 

great number of men, and made them deſiſt. All this time 

the king's ſhips were. in poſſeſſion of all the navigable parts 

of the Forth, where the rebels had erected ſome batteries to 

ſecure their communication over that river, and fo. incom- 

moded them, that the ſiege advanced very ſſowly. The High- 

anders refuſed to ſerve in the trenches, and the troops in the 

French ſervice were appointed to carry on the attacks. At 

laſt, with vaſt difficulty, batteries were erected; but they did 

no manner of execution, the rebels not having {kill enoug 

to mount them with cannon. 2 4c 28 , 
In this ſtate was the rebellion, when the news arrived at 

London of the event of the battle of Falkirk, which renewed. 

the public conſternation, His majeſty, on the 14th of Janu- 

ary, had, in a, ſpeech he made from the'throne, in a manner 

congratulated his people upon the ſucceſs of his troops againſt 

the rebellion, 4 The daring attempt, ſaid be, which the Par: of the 

rebels have ſince made upon this part of my kingdom, has e 

been happily diſappointed 3. and as their precipitate flight be- 

fore a ſmall number of my troops mult. greatly disjoint 

them, ſo that inviolable duty, and loyalty, which have been 

ſo univerſally. and ſteadily ſhewn by my faithful ſubjects, and 


| never ſhall be forgotten by me, muſt convince them how 


vain and ill-grounded their hopes are of any addition of 
ſtrength from tuch an enterprize. I have not only ſent a con- 
ſiderable body of national forces into Scotland, and ordered 
the Heſſian troops in my pay to be landed. there ; but have 
alſo made ſuch a diſpoſition of the reſt of my forces by land, 
as well as by ſea, that I hope, by the bleſſing of God, this 
rebellion will, in a ſhort time, be extinguiſhed, and our ene- 
mies, who have ſo long menaced us with an invaſion, be de- 
terred by the ſeaſonable preparations made for our defence. 
Vo, XXI. " Notwith- 
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226 1 HE HISTORY) 1 
Geo. II. Notwithſtanding the favourable turn which the affe 

1745. the rebels ſeemed to take by the battle of Falkirk, the b. 
— lic ſooh reſumed a ſpirit worthy of itſelf. The aflbeiator, | 
Loyal ſpirit and contributors for the relief of the ſoldiers about onen 


| 8 Ens. exerted- themſelves more than ever. Upwards of 180891 
4 | had been ſubſcribed for at Guildhall, of which cookie | 
5 expended for rewards to the maimed and wounded. 50000 
I'S more was given in rewards to ſuch private ſoldiers and hon 
145 commiſſion officers as ſhould merit the ſame by their-bravery, 
1 3001. was ſent to Newcaſtle for the benefit of the fick thete; 
15 and the following accommodations and cloathing were ſent to 
FE the army from the ſame ſubſcription, viz. 20,000: thirty, 
10 15, ooo pair of breeches, 1 60, 500 pair of ſtockings, 100000 
1 woollen caps, 12,000 pair of gloves, 9:00 pair of ſpatter- 
7.18 daſhes, and 1000 blankets; the ſending of all which to Set- 
1 land coſt 400 Il. The whole expence amounting: to 1742861, 
1 168. 2d. Other contributions for the ſame noble purpoſes, 
1 were made in other parts of Englae. 
. The duke His majeſty's magnanimity ſeconded the ſpirit. of higtub- 
1 ——— jets. For though he continued general Hawley ſtill in his 
3 command command, yet his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
1 againſt the was appointed to ſuppreſs the rebellion, which he undertook 
«4. 10 rebels” with ſo much chearfulneſs to do, that on the 25th of anuary 
. he ſet out about one o'clock in the morning from St. James's, 
1 attended by lord Cathcart, the lord Bury, colonel Conway, 
OY and colonel York, and on the 3oth he arrived at Edinburgh, 
— where he was welcomed by all the friends of the government, 
99 His army. 28 the guardian angel of his father's dominions. The army, 
3:18 with ſome additional troops to replace thoſe that were fol, 
. / was inſtantly reaſſembled, and conſiſted of the regiments/of 
on dragoons commanded by major general St. George, lord Cob- 
| ham, lord Mark Kerr, colonel Naizon, and major general 
06 Hamilton, with the duke of Kingſton's new rais'd regiment. 
Þ 1 1 he infantry was compoſed of the regiments of Howard, 
7 | Barrel, Wolfe, the Scotch fuzileers, Blakeney, Cholmondeley, 
MN Fleming, Monro, Battereau, Price, Sempill, Pulteny, and 
— the ſecond battalion of the Royal Scotch, commandediby 
_ general St. Clair, with the Argyleſhire Highlanders undet 
=_ colonel Campbel, the Glaſgow regiment having been onde 
45:88 back for the protection of that city. The general offen 
1 under the duke, were the. lieutenant generals Albemarle and 
1 Hawley, the major generals Bland, Huſk, lord Sempill, and 
1:48 brigadier Mordaunt. The army was likewiſe provided with 
if | 16 pieces of additional braſs cannon, ſtores, gunners and m 
Fl troſſes, all of them ſent from Newcaſtle, © net 
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carry off, and to blow ” their te . 


OF, ENGL AND, 


The firſt cares of. his al highneſs "jutified the Choice 
his majeſty had made « 5 Fl m. He app 1 5 ied. himſelf to revive the 
confidence of the people and 19 919 2 of the ſoldiers ; 3 and 
his behaviour to I ranks,. wh 0 eo, this. occaſion. crowded 


about him, procured, him a po U larity : which was of inflate - 


ſervice to his father's intere e ſoldiers had been diſp pirited 
by the ſeyerity of, fan, and the es, examples of x1 Igor; 

but the moderation and e emency,o his ro oyal big hig bas Poſe 
reanimated them to ſuch adegree,t \ 91 0 ſtanding all heit 
late ſufferings, they ſeemed mote "eager than ever 10 be let 
againſt the enemy, The intention of his royal are els, 
who marched, from, <dipburgh early « on the Zuit.c 0 f January, 
with his army in two columns, was, if poſſihle, to have. ſur- 
prized the enemy. With this view, parties of dragoons were 
ordered to ſcower the roads, to intereept all intelligence that 
could be carried to the rebels, who: at this time, through the 
vigilance of his majefty's ſhips of war,” were in the utmoſt 


diſtreſs for proviſions. *. They found means, however, to un- f 


derſtand that the duke was advancing againſt them, and the) 
called a council of war, to deliberate in What manner the 
ſhould proceed. Upon, examining the ſtate of their army, it 
was found, that they had been able to get no more than 
three pieces of cannon mounted on their batteries, and theſe 
being very ill ſerved, had made no impreflion upon the caſtle 


of Stirling. Theix men having been intolerably ee - 


were not in a condition to encounter freſh troops; and 
numbers of them, as uſual, had deferted,: with what they had 
got, to their own homes. "Phe pretend 1, howeyer, yas Qill 
ſo preſumptuous, a8 to propoſe to mar reh. and fight the duke; 
and the rebels had made ſome diſpol tions, wh — We 
as if they had been xeſplved. to ſtand à. 2 12 But the folly 
of that reſolution was'expaled: ſo well by: lord George Murray, 


and the other heads of the party, that it was reſolved to re- 


treat northwards, with all the baggage and cannon "Of could 


— of all thi ws! re Boes r left Edinbur k 
ing been ſent by his royal bigh- Rerday I marched from Edin- 
neſs to the lord jaſtice Clark at burgh with the army in two co- 
Edinburgh, it is proper here to lumns, conſiſting of 14 batta · 
inſert his letter, as no other ac- lions, the Argyleſhire men, and 
count can be of equal authority. the two regiments. of dragootis 
My lord juſtice Clark, of Cobham and Mark Kerr, and 

“ thought pro quartered inyſeif at Linlithyow, 
"uu an 2 of Wake has gr 9% eight ns and . 
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Geo. II. The retreat was performed with their uſual ſpeed 


1745-6. crity, and in a manner that would have done ens * 
— — ſineſt troops in the world. But the blowing up thei to'the 43 


kk ** zines, which were lodged in the church of St. Niniau, was 
forethe done in a clumſey, and, indeed, barbarous, manner, for M 
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duke. 


of another 


of engineers. Several perſons happened to be in the 


and. loſt their lives by the exploſion, and the lives of Arps] 


more were endangered. When they came to Crief, "they A. 


vided into two bodies, one of which marched towards Pe 


dier Mordaunt with ſix batta- 
lions at Burtowſtounneſs. The 
dragoons quartered in the adja- 
cent villages, and colonel Camp- 
bel, with the Argyleſhire men in 


front, towards the Avon. A con · 


fiderable body of the rebels was 
then at Falkirk, and ſome of 
them appeared upon the hills be- 
eween that place and Linlith- 
gow. They give it out, they in- 
tend to ſtand another action with 
the king's forces, but at the ſame 


time ſeemed very uneaſy ſor their 


baggage, which they were en- 
deavouring to fecure on the 


other ſide of the Forth, They 
were very much difappointed at 
the defence general Blakeney 


had made at Stirling caſtle ; and 


ſaid, it was impoſſible for man 
to take it. This morning early it 
moſt of them will eſcape at the 


word was brought, that the re- 
bels had retired to the Torwood, 
and intended to make a ſtand 
there; and that the reſt of them 
tom Stirling would join them at 
this place. Fatt. the whole 
army this morning before we 
marched, who were in the high- 


eſt ſpirits. The advanced par- 


ties of the rebels retired with 
precipitation on the approach of 
ours, and our foremoſt ſcouts 
brought in ſome ſtragglers, who 
ſaid the rebels were repaſſing the 
Forth in a good deal of confu- 
ſion, being afraid, as they Taid, 

Paule! becauſe of the 


3 
encreaſe of our ſtrength, and the 
great deſertion there had een 

amongſt the clans. On out march, 
we heard two great reports like 
the blowing up of ſome . 
zine, and it was Joon after; con. 
firmed to us; for the rebels had 
blown up a very large quantity 
of powder in the church f St. 
Ninian, before they went ff 
On my arrival here, I found'all 
our wounded men, whom they 
had made priſoners. inthe late 
action, and in their ne 
ed to leave behind them: and 


bear they have left their 4 ey 
at Stirling ſpiked up. 1, 1000 
as I came here, I detached im- 


mediately brigadier Morditnr, 
with the Argyleſhire men, d 
all the dragoons, in purſußt of 
them ; though it is imagined 


ford of Frew, as they geneally 
make a good deal of late ye | 
they are going off. They 125 
loſt a great many men at NN 
ling, and ſaid it was all over 
with them, and they ſhall make 
to Montroſe. One circumſtance 
is particular, that lady Kilmar- 
nock, who till laſt night had Al. 
ways ſtaid at Callender-houfe, 
went off with them, I propoi 
to march to-morrow morning to 
Stirling, and there take meaſure: 
for further quieting theſe part 
of his majeſty's dominions; 
83% 2h CP e ran; 
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OF ENGLAND. „ 
and the other by Dunkeld. Before they left Stirling, they Geo. II. 
had ſpiked up all the cannon they could, after having made a 1745-6. 
| briſker attack than uſual upon the caſtle; but with no man» ——— _ 
ner of effect. At Perth, which they entered on the ad of 
February, they nailed up 13 pieces of braſs, cannon, and 
threw the ſwivels taken out of the Hazard ſloop into the river. 
The young pretender was with the party that took the rout 
to Dunkeld, and lived five days at the duke of Athol's 
houſe at Blair, without ſhewing the ſmalleſt concern for the ; 
apparent ruin of the deluded noblemen and gentlemen Who 
had joined with him. He then ſet out for Inverneſs, which was 
appointed to be the rendezvous of his whole party. In his 
march thither, he took the ſmall fort at Ruthven on the 40th 
of Februaty, and demoliſhed it. He then proceeded to Moy, 
the bead of the Mac-Intoſhes, a conſiderable clan, of which 
ſome had joined him, though their chieftain was then in the 
ſervice of the government. „ nf oad; $25 tartan | 
Lord Loudon, at this time, was at Inverneſs, at the head - ang fon we 
of 1500 or 2000 well- affected clans. He had been extream- yours to 
ly ſerviceable and active in ſurprizing and diſperſing ſmall take te 
bodies of the rebels in the very neſts of rebellion ; and 1 
was chiefly owing to him and the lord preſident, that the 
numbers of the rebels were not doubled from the northern 
parts. As his lordſhip had excellent intelligence, when he 
underſtood that Charles was at Moy, which is but a ſmall 
diſtance from Inverneſs, he marched thither with indefatiga- 
ble pains, at the head of a choſen party, under the cloud of 
night, to ſurprize him. This he had very near effected, when 
an unlucky ſhot being diſcharged, alarmed the rebels, and the 
pretender, who was juſt going to bed, made his eſcape. His 
lordſhip, upon this, was obliged to return to Inverneſs, where but is forced 
the rebels, who had very quickly collected their forces, and 1 nen. 
were greatly ſuperior to him in numbers, in their turn almoſt 
ſurprized him. He eſcaped, however, northward with his 
party by the ferry. Upon this the rebels laid ſiege to Fort 
George, the citadel of Inverneſs; and being joined by ſome 
deſerters from lord Loudon, on the third day of the ** the 
garriſon was made priſoners, and the place was ſurren- Fort Ceorgse 
dered by the governor, major Grant, who was afterwards taken. 
cenſured for the ſame by a court martial, and pronounced in= 
capable of again ſerving in his majeſty's army. This fort 
ought, undoubtedly, to have made a better reſiſtance, and 
the loſs of it was of vaſt prejudice to the royal cauſe. It was 
ſurrendered on the 21ſt of February, and a ſtrong detach. 
ment of the rebels were ſent off in purſuit of lord 2 
- #3 | W 
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Geo. II. whoſe Tchemes were intirely diſconcerted by the ſyrretider 
1745+6.' the fort. Upon the -24th, Charles ſent off a party to hel 
— Fort Auguſtus, which was likewiſe ſurrendered 'to "them 
though garriſoned by three companies of Guile's Teo 
ment, who were made priſoners. ' As to fort Geof e, they 
blew up all its fortifications, in their uſual au | 
but they converted Fort Auguſtus into a priſon, where they | 
confined ſuch of the king's troops as fell into their hank, 
till the day before the deciſive battle of Culloden, hen it Wat 
- blown up likewiſe. TE. , 
Miſtakes of © Thoſe little ſucceſſes, which were always magnified by 
the rebels. the party, made the flame of rebellion once more' blaze 
abroad; and it began to be diſcovered, that their retreat © 
northwards was neither ſo impolitic nor ſo ruinous ta then 
as it firft ſeemed to be. The truth is, it was owing to the 
blind preſumption of the young pretender himſelf, that his 
attempt, at this time, was not attended with much more fu. 
tal conſequences than it afterwards was. Poſſeſſed, as he was, 
of Inverneſs, had he fortified the banks of the Spey, he might | 
have diſputed every inch of ground with his purſuers, till he 
had led them into countries where their cavalry could not ad, 
where their artillery could not march, and where their men 
could not ſubſiſt. This was the ſcheme of the moſt ſenſible 
of his party. But though the execution of this ſcheme, in 
the condition he was in, might have been worthy the greateſt 
general, he rejected it as mean and diſhonourable; and in- 
fluenced by his Iriſh counſellors, he declared publickly, he 
was determined to retire no further northwards than In: 
vernels. 7 W 
The Dutch auxiliaries, for the reaſons already affigned, 
having been ordered back to Holland, the 6000 Heflians, 
who had been ordered to Scotland, on the 8th of Februaty 
landed at Leith, under the command of prince Fredetick of 
Heſſe; and about the 13th, all of them diſembarked, His 
royal highneſs the duke was then at Perth, from whence he 
returned to Leith, to concert meaſures with the prince of 
Heſſe. He had been detained in his march ſome time by re- 
pairing the bridge at Stirling. and providing neceſſaries for 
the march of the army northwards; but having ſettled the 
| rout with the prince of Heſſe, he returned to Perth, where 
The duke He put the whole of his troops into motion on the 20th of 
amy %o February in four diviſions, with orders for the whole to beat 
Aberdeen. Aberdeen on the 1| of March. At firſt it was imagined, by 
his royal highneſs the duke, that there could be no neceſft) 
for the Heſſian troops to act in Scotland; and orders * 
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tually been given for their re · embarkation. But ſhips, with Geo. II, 
men, money, and ammunition, every day dropping from France 1745-6. 


into the ports in Scotland that were in poſſeſſion of the rebels, 
and certain accounts being received that their numbers were 
vaſtly encreaſed, his royal highneſs thought proper to ooun- 
termand the re-embarkation, and to order that the tranſports, 
who brought them over, ſhould take on board the Dutch 
troops for Holland, The prince of Heſſe was attended by 


7 


the earl of Crawford, a nobleman of ſmall fortune, but of Renault of | 
the ear 


of his years in Europe, and had been at infinite pains to ſtudy 
the military art. Upon this occaſion, he took the command 
of St. George's dragoons, and the remains of Naizon's and 
Hamilton's regiments of dragoons, and the duke wrote to 
the prince of Heſſe, to march immediately four battalions to 
Perth, and two to Stirling, that there might be no further 


occaſion to diminiſh the numbers of the main army under 


the duke, by ſending them on detached ſervices. I he duke's 
army arrived at the time propoſed at Aberdeen, and by the 


advance of the Heſſians to Perth, the Scotch Fuzileers, which 


great ſpirit, He had ſeen; more ſervice than any nobleman 0D 


had been left there, and Bligh's regiment, had liberty to join 


the duke, who loſt no time, after he arrived at Aberdeen, 
in putting his army in a proper poſture for advancing againſt 


the rebels. Having informed himſelf minutely of all their Great ea 


ways of fighting, and of the cauſes, to. which the former RR 


misfortunes of the king's troops were owing, he was in his 
own perſon indefatigable, at that ſevere ſeaſon of the year, 
in training his troops to a proper diſcipline, for obviating all 
future inconveniencies. As the duke of Athol's eſtate had 
ſuffered ſeverely, 500 men under fir Andrew Agnew, were 
ordered to take poſt at Blair, for the protection of it; and 
though he was warmly attacked by lord George Murray, he 
defended the place. 2 ; 


In the mean while, the rebels were more than ordinarily Succeſſes of 


ther ein 


active. It was with difficulty that the earl of Loudon and the he Se 


lord- preſident, who were very ill-ſupported by the men under 
them, eſcaped the purſuit of the rebels under Barriſdale, a 


notorious partizan, by getting on board the Vulture ſloop of 


war, The rebels harrafſed and plundered the eſtates and 


| houſes of all the noblemen and gentlemen in the neighbour- 


ing parts, who were known to be well affected to his 

majeſty; nor did even they, who had obſerved a ſtrict 

neutrality, eſcape. They were at this time in poſſeſſion of 

lome of the moſt fertile provinces in Scotland, particularly 

of Murray, They had e e ef We for all 
| Ps | 


the 


\ 
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Geo. II. the proviſions they wanted, and they had force to tale them © 
1745-6, from their enemies, without paying. But, above al, 
——— had the advantage of being perfectly well acquainted with 
the country, in which they had but too many, both open / 
and ſecret, friends, The noblemen and gentlemen, who: 
peared the moſt warm for his majeſty's ſervice, 'either"did 
not, or could not, exert themſelves, as the chiefs of the fe. 
bels did, though their properties in the country were twei 
times greater than thoſe of the diſaffected. In ſhort,” a'de- 
ceitful neutrality, even while they were protected bythe 
duke's army, was all that could be obtained north of the 
Tay; and thoſe who were in earneſt attached to the'rojal 
cauſe, could do very little ſervice, through the averlion'ef 
their tenants and dependents, to act effectually againſt he 
rebels. Roy Stuart drove all the people of quality and note 

who had not joined them, to Aberdeen, where they 'were 
protected by the duke. But all the authority of his royal 

' highneſs could not make the clans that lay between Fort 
William and Inverneſs, do any thing effectual for his ma- 

jeſty's ſervice. His royal highneſs, therefore, was obliged|to 

employ the regular troops againſt their detached parties, and 

ordered major-general Bland to attack Roy Stuart, who lay 

with about 1000 men at Strathbogie, and brigadier Mordaunt 

to ſupport him with four battalions, and four pieces "of 'can- 

General non. Bland had along with him the foot regiments of the 
| Bland Royals, Barrels, Price's, and Cholmondeley's, with Kingſton's 
| . horſe, and Cobham's dragoons ; and he had in his front, te 
rebel in Campbels, and about 100 of the Grants. But thoup 
Strathbozie, Bland advanced with all poſſible ſecrecy and expedition, the 
who eſcape. rebels had. notice of his approach, and retired, while ſome 
of the moſt forward of the royal volunteers had the pleaſure : 

of purſuing them, and diſcharging a few piſtols upon their 

rear. The king's troops thought that Roy Stuart with his 

men would have paſted the Spey, and the weather not pet- 

mitting the king's troops to purſue further, a ſmall detach- 

ment of Kingſton's dragoons, and a captain's command of 
highlanders, were ſent to take poſt at Keith. But they were 
ſurprized, and made priſoners by the rebels, as were ſeveral | 

others of the royal parties, in Athol, and elſewhere. 

This alacrity of the rebels, and the ſudden turn which 

affairs had taken in their favour, was owing in a great mea- 

ſure to either a real or pretended ſcheme, (but moſt likely the 

Artifice of latter) which Lovat at this time publiſhed, for ee 
Lovat, all the rebelliouſly diſpoſed highlanders to ' America, and 
which, he ſaid, the government had approved of. This for- 
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, which had deſerted. at London, having 
| neſs they ſought” for protection in rebellion, © T | 


moſt rapid of any in Scotland. The He 
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received ſome countenance from the e highlan- Geo. II. 

| | n impoliti- 1745-6. 

cally ſent abroad to America, after the execution of their. 
ringleaders ; and it is incredible with what horror many poor 
wretches, who believed it, were ſeized, and with what eager- 


* 


likewiſe greatly favoured by the inability which his royal 
highneſs found himſelf under, of marching to Inverneſs, 
through the ſwelling of the rivers, particularly the Spey, the 
8, however, Lord George 
conducted by the earl of Crawford, at the head of the dra- — 2 
goons. after advancing through vaſt diſadvantages, in which verneg. 
they maintained a kind of hedge-fight with the rebels, Woo 
fired upon them on every ſide, drove lord George Murray, 

(who had ſurprized and cut off a great number of the king's 

forces, particularly of the Campbels, at Rannoch, Blairfith, 

and Kynnichan) from Blair, and the ſtrong paſs of Killi- | 
cranky, and obliged them to return to Inverneſs. Captain See vol. f. 
Caroline Scott at this time commanded in Fort William, . . 
which likewiſe was beſieged by the rebels, but made ſo brave a 


| defence, that they were obliged to raife the ſiege, with the 


loſs of ſome of their men, and moſt of their artillery. . 
It is incredible, with how much addreſs, and with what 
a mixture of truth and falſhood, the rebels at this time palli- 
ated their loſſes, and magnified their advantages. Letters 
from the prince of Campo Florido, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
at the French court, and from the duke de Bouillon, con- (2 Y 
taining the moſt magnificent promiſes of aſſiſtance and ſup- - 
port, were publiſhed and diſperſed. A paper was printed, to 
juitify, upon prudential conſiderations, their retreat from Stir- 
ling, and from Blair, without hazarding a battle; and the 
reaſon they aſſigned for retreating to Inverneſs, was, that 
their troops might have ſome repoſe and ſhelter, it being im- 
pollible to perſuade them to encamp in the night time; tho” 
- wy provided with tents, which they had taken at 
alkirk. | . | 
His royal highneſs, on the other hand; while he was obliged Diſpofitiony 
to lie at Aberdeen, continued indefatigable in exerciſing his * the dee 
troops, and providing for the defence of the country. Hiss 
army was, at that time; divided into three cantonments z games, 
the whole firſt line, conſiſting of ſix battalions, the duke . 
of Kingſton's horſe, and Cobham's dragoons, were at Strath- 
bogie, within twelve miles of the Spey, under the command 
of lord Albemarle and major-general Bland. . The reſerve, 


conlifting of three battalions, with four pieces of cannon, 
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Geo. II. under the command of brigadier- general Mordaunt, en 
and the whole ſecond line, conſiſting of fix remaining b 
talions, and lord Mark Kerr's regiment of dragnohm wes! 

ſtill at Aberdeen. By this diſpoſition, the coun ns pw⸗ 

tected, and the rebels were forced to call in all thb ad. 
vyanced parties, and were obliged to retreat, all but fee! 
oragers, to the north of the Spey. His royal hien 

likewiſe diſarmed all the diſaffected in the Low Countiia, 

and gave orders for ſeizing the cattle, and burning th 
houſes of all the inhabitants of Lochabar, who 'Rill-cond. 

Ibid, nued with the rebels, which had a very good effect fi 
next put the nominal earl of Airley, father to the lo 
Ogilvie, under arreft in his own houſe, and obliged his g 
nants to ſurrender their arms, and diſcovered and ſeized fone? 
magazines of the rebels near Aberdeen. He likewiſe endet. 

ed major Laufuſille, with 300 men, to go to Glenmuck, which 

was one of-the moſt rebellious parts, to attack all whom he 

found in arms againſt the government, and to burn the hi 
bitations of ſuch who had left them, and were with the 

rebels. | | E BE e 

The rebels The affairs of the government, however, were not m. 
_y Dor- naged ſo profperouſly North of Inverneſs ; for though! th 
888 Vulture ſloop and ſeveral of his majeſty's ſhips were-ſtationed 
along that coaft, yet the rebels having procured ſome boats 

in the Murray Frith, and being favoured with a thick fot, 

found means to land at Dornoch in Sutherland, near which, 

at à place called Little Ferry, they ſurprized and beat the 

and furprize Sutherland militia, The duke of Perth, the earl of C 
the Sutter martie, an unhappy nobleman of that country, Who hal 

land militia, ws % oy 

been over-perſuaded to join the rebellion, and Clanrohald 

were the heads of this enterprize, which ended in ſurpnzing 

and making priſoners, 60 of lord Loudon's regiment, among 

them, major Mackenzie, captain Sutherland of Fotle, tis 

laird of Mackintoſh, and another officer. 

The Hazard But this loſs was more than made good, by the'retakin; 
foop of the Hazard floop, by his majeſty's ſhip of war the Sher: 
nels, after an engagement of five hours, off Tong Bay. Bt 

the Hazard, after having loſt upwards of 30 men, udn 

many wounded, ran on ſhore, and 156 common men an 

- officers landed, tho” all of them, with about 12,000 guines, 

were made priſoners by the lord Ray, and ſome officers u 

well- affected gentlemen, at the head of a party of h . 

nants, and 80 of lord Loudon's regiment. As to the bf 

itſelf, it was likewiſe taken, with a large . 


$nd ammunition on boitd; by the Sheern 


i; by che Sheerneſz. The Sbeergeth Geo. H. 
then ſailed to the iſland of Orkney, where they took twelve 1745-6. 
ſhips and a privateer, that had been employed in the ſervice 
of the rebels, and which had another conſiderable quantity of 
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4 pj ms and ammutfion on board. Amongſt the prifoners on 

n hard the — were ſeveral rn officers, the feſt 

* being moſtly in the French ſervice, but of Iriſh or Scotch . 

ſd extraction. The accounts of the continuance. ef the em- 

_ barkations at Dunkirk, and other French ports, which his 
al highneG received by their means, determined him, at 

* all adventures, to draw all his army together, and advance | 
"ie againſt the main body of the rebels at Inverneſs. 
bei Accordingly, on the 8th/of April, the duke marched from The duke 
"tia Aberdeen, and on the 11th, he was joined at Cullen, by che begins his 
lone troops under the earl of Albemarle, and all the detached poſts _— 
- of the army, Next day they marched to the Spey, where | 


about 3009 of the rebels were "poſted, upon the further 
bank, _— whom was the lord Balmerino. > © 


A council of war, ſome time before, had been held a- 


| the mongſt the rebel chiefs, whete it had been debated, whether 

. they ſhould not diſpute the paſſage of the Spey, which, as 
Ml HS they were furniſhed with artillery, and as the banks of the 
{the river were ſteep and difficult, wou'd have been very practiea- 

an dle, and might have coft the king's army à great deal of 

2 blood. But the preſumptuouſheſs of the rebels was fo incre- 

5, dibly great, that notwithſtanding all the arguments urged for 


diſputing the paſſage, it was determined to Jeave it open, for mY 


bo this reaſon ; “ that the more of the king's army, who'ſhould 
hat ford the river, the fewer would return, as they did not Sede . 
all of cutting off the whole.” It was even propoſed amongſt ro 


them, that as a battle now ſeemed inevitable, a party ſhould 


21 be diſpatched, to get between the Spey and the king's troops, 
= and cut off their retreat. The king's army, therefore, had a and paſſes 
£ ealy and unoppoſed paſſage over the Spey, while the rebels OY | 
1 retired towards Elgin, to which the king's army advanced, oppoũtion. 
a and from thence to Nairn, the rebels ſtill retreating before 
By them, towards Inverneſs. _ 5 eee, ee 
=  Thearmy halted for a day at Nairn. Anothercouncil of war, 
and in the mean time, was held by the rebels, who began now to 
de a little more ſenſible of their danger, than they were be- 
* fore the king's army paſſed the Spey; and here it was re“ Fruitleſs at- 
4 ſolved, to march by night to Nairn, and to attack = 
king's army, who they ſuppoſed to be buried in ſleep, | 
5 aſter celebrating the anniverſary of the duke's birth. This 
and ſcheme was fealible; and lord George Murray undertook tb 
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conduct it. The rebels at this time lay at Culloden, ad 
they had a march of upwards of ten miles (being oe 
take a circuit) to Nairn. They performed the mage hoy. 
ever, with admirable ſecrecy, till they came within three mils 


of the royal Ys when through the darlggeſs of the nigh, 


one of their diviſions loſt their way. But Me other advance 
to within'a mile of the king's. troops, when lord Geay 


Murray, apprehending from the neighing of à borſe,*thy 
their march was diſcoyered, and perceiving that one of thei 


diviſions: had either fallen back, or had loft its way, Sphere 
a retreat. The pretender underſtanding this, called gut il 


great paſſion, that he was betrayed, and the whole of then 
returned unperceived, by eight. o'clock in the morning, v 
© their camp at Culloden. . 4. ' oo RES 

Though the incident of this fruitleſs march was not taken 


London 

_ Gazette. 
The battle 
of Culloden · 


notice of in the account, publiſhed by the government, d 


* 


the victory at Culloden, yet the fact is undoubted; and the 
fatigue the rebels had endured, contributed greatly to the 
ſucceſs of that day. For, early on the 1 6th of Aprih, -the 
whole royal army marched from Nairn in four columns, thre 
of them, formed by the foot of five battalions each, and one 
of the horſe on the left, the artillery and baggage marching 
on the right of the firſt column. After marching about 


eight miles, the advanced guards perceived the rebels at fone 


Order of 
battle on 
both fades. 


diſtance on the left, making a- motion towards them, | up 
which the king's army immediately formed, and marche(! 
within a mile of the rebels, whom they perceived to be poſted? 
behind ſome old walls and hutts, in a line with Culloden- 
houſe. The order of battle of the king's army, as com- 
manded by his royal highneſs, which is very confuſedly related 
in the London an publiſhed upon that occaſion, wa, 
according to the moſt diſtin accounts that could be..obtain- 
ed, as follows, The three battalions of the ſecond line de- 
filed to the left of the reſpective battalions in the van, that! 
is to ſay, Barrel's to the left of 'Munro's ; Scotch Fuzileen 
to the left of Price's; and Cholmondely's on the left of the 
Royals: then marching up, formed the front line of fix ba- 
talions, between each of them two pieces of cannon. At 
the head of this line and in the center the earl of Albemarle 
commanded ; on the right wing three ſquadrons of bote, 
commanded by major-general Bland,; on the left three | 
other ſquadrons, commanded by lord Ancram. The ſecond 
line conſiſted of five battalions, placed to face the opening 
of the front line, with three pieces of cannon placed between 
the ficſt and ſecond battalion, on the right and left 1 
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me line, in order that if the enemy either broke through Geo. II. 14 
e center, Or outflanked either the right or left of the front, 1746. 14 
hey might conveniently play upon them. e 


To ſupport both, and as a final reſerve, were placed the 

emainder four battalions, winged on the right and left by 

neſt r Mü... ge 1 4 Nh 

The rebel army formed their front in thirteen diviſions,” - 

ing ſo many clans, under their reſpective chiefs, with four _ 

pieces of cannon placed before their center, and the ſame” 

umber on each wing. Fhe center was headed by lord 

John Drummond ; the right wing by lord George Mur- 

ay; and the left by the perſon who called Himfelf the 

juke of Perth. - To ſupport the front line, covered by 

ome ſtone walls on the right; was diſpoſed Fitz James's 

orſe, and four companies of French picquets;' ot the leſt 

dne body of horſe, made up with the young pretender's 

guards, ſome huſfars, and the Perthſhire ſquadron, and five 

ompanies of lord John Drummond's foot. Open to the 

enter of the front line was the young pretender, placed 

with his body-guards. - In His rear a line of reſerve, conſiſt- 

ing of three columns: the firſt, on the left, commanded by 

Jord Kilmarnock; the center column, by lord Lewis Gordon 

and Glenbucket, and the right by Roy Stuart. Next, was the 

regiment of Perth and Ogilvie ſtationed, as the final reſerve. © * 
About two ofclock the rebels began to fire, being ſup- 

ported on the right by ſome old walls, in a line with Cul- 

joden- houſe. The fire was very ill ſerved, while that of the 

king's troops did great execution. General Hawley and ge- 

neral Bland went to the left with two regiments of dragoons, 

in order to fall upon the right flank of the rebels, who im- 

mediately turned their whole force to the left of the royal 

army, where Barrel's and Monro's regiments were drawn 

up, and where they endeavoured to flank the firſt line of 

the royaliſts ; and as the whole line moved to the attack at 

once, they ſomewhat outflanked Barrel's upon the left; and 

the moraſs, which was upon the right of the royaliſts, being 

now ended, his royal highneſs ordered Kingſton's horſe 

from the reſerve, to flank the right of the firit line; and 

Pulteney's regiment of foot, to the right of the royals. 

Theſe were attacked both faintly ' and 'irregularly'by the re- 

bels, who in the mean time loſt their great ſecurity of the 

old walls upon their right, the dragoons who marched with 

Hawley, having pulled them down, and broken in with great 

fury upon their backs. The attack of the rebels, however, 

upon Barrel's and Monro's regiments, was very furious; but 

| the 
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Bio. l. the royaliſts being ſuſtained by Wolfe's, Bligh's, and. Sempil' 


1746. 


- tmat there was ſcarce a private man or officer in 


regiments, ſoon drove them back, with ſuch 


and Monro's regiments, whoſe bayonet was not dyed in 


blood. By this time, Kingſton's horſe, who had .advan 


to the right flank of the royal army, attacked the - let 


The numbers on each fide, who fought this battle, were | 


of the rebels, and breaking through them, inet wich 


Hawley's horſe, who had done the ſame in the oppoſite 
wing, in the very center of the ground, where the rebel 
but a carnage. By the beſt accounts, the young pretender, 
though his body of. reſerve was till intire, and though he had 
it in his power, by, rallying his men, to have made fone 
impreſſion upon the king's horſe, by a, vigorous fire, yet he 
gallopped off, without attempting to make any reliſtance; 
though it is certain, that not above four hundred of his men 
were then killed. As to the main body of the rebels, they 


fled different ways, but met death in them all; it being in- 


poſſible, and, indeed, improper, to ſtop the fury of. the -horſe | 


and dragoons, who purſued them; and therefore, about two 
thouſand were killed upon the field of battle, and between 
that and Inverneſs, to which great numbers of them fled, _ 


variouſly reported; perhaps that account is neareſt the truth, 
that makes each army to conſiſt of about 8000; men; hut in 
all other circumſtances, there was a prodigious diſpaxity. The 
diſpoſition made by his royal highneſs was ſo excellent, that 
it was next to morally impoſſible he could have been de- 
feated; while that of the rebels, who truſted to the old 


walls on their left, and outflanking the king's army upon 


| Murray, who renewed it three times, to wipe out ſome fuſe 


their right, betrayed all the ſymptoms of confuſion and. inex- 
perience. The royaliſts had great advantages in the good- 
neſs of their arms, of their councils, and the ſkilful ſerving 
of their artillery ; but above all, in the notion with which 
his royal highneſs had deeply impreſſed them, that the bayonet 
was a weapon far preferable to the broad ſword, and that they 
needed but to ſtand firm, and keep their ranks as they ad- 


vanced, to be aſſured of victory. Theſe orders being punc- 


tually obſerved, rendered the royaliſts impenetrable, by that im- 
petuoſity, upon which the rebels chiefly depended, and which, 
upon the left wing of the king's army, was indeed amazing. 
The attack upon Barrel's regiment was made by lord George 
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as were a great number of firelocks and; ſwords; and many 


were exaſperated to a great degree, by the diſgraces and fa- 
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picions, which the young pretender had dropt, about his fide- Geo. II. 
lity during the laſt night's march. | SOR 1746. 

The total of the killed and wounded of the king's army. 
according to the London Gazette, were 310, among Le = 
whom was lord Robert Kerr, fon to the marquis of Lothian, © ©* 
whoſe death was . bravely revenged by his brother the lord: 
Ancram, who was ſent with the horſe in the purſuit. - All 


the ordnance and ſtores belonging to the rebels were taken, 


of their officers, amongſt, whom was the earl of Kilmarnock, 

received quarter, and were made priſoners... 

| The king's army advancing. from the field of battle to 

Inverneſs, the French officers and ſoldiers, who had never 

once engaged, ſurrendered themſelves. priſoners. to major- - 

general Bland, and gave their parole, not to ſtir out of: In- 

verneſs, without leave from his royal highneſs. 1 46 | 
This victary appeared every day more and more deei- Sense. A 

five, and the priſons were ſcarce capacious enough to hold t a 

number of the priſoners, who were either taken, or had ſur- 

rendered themſelves priſoners to the king's forces. Both 

ſides endeavoured to prepoſſeſs the publio in their favour, by 

giving out reports as facts, for which there was little or no 

foundation, The royaliſts pretended, that the rebels, the 

night before the battle, had given orders that no quars 

ter ſhould be given to the king's troops, but this appeared 

afterwards to be abſolutely ſalſe. The rebels, on the other 

hand, pretended, that great numbers of their party had been 

killed in cold blood; that women and children underwent 

the ſame fate, and that the whole country was one conti- 

nued ſcene of burning and murder. That the king's ſoldiers 


tigues they had undergone, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed; but 
their reſentment was aggravated, at ſeeing the deſpicable ap- 
pearance which the rebels, their habitations, and their coun- 
try, made. It is likewiſe reaſonable to think, that little fa- 
vour would be ſhewn to thoſe who were known to be either 
actual agents in the rebellion, or ſecret abetiors. Above 
booo of the rebels had actually gone off the field of 
battle, whoſe houſes, dwellings, families, and eſtates, lay in 
a manner adjacent to the field of battle. As the king's army; 
therefore, was now in the neſt of the rebellion, it is not to be 
wondered, that ſeverities were inflicted upon the perſons. and 
poſſeſlions, and perhaps, ſome upon the families of the re- 
bels; but the ftories of the enormous barbarities _ 
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Geo. II. mitted by order of his royal highneſs, were deſtitute «al 


1746. foundation. 


Miſtakes of yo ; ing. : 

due bels. to its commencement, one cannot help concluding, that ſome 

| moſt ſenſible amongſt them owned, that after the pretender, 

by the advice of the French and Iriſh officers under him, be- 
gan, as he did, to regiment, officer, and exerciſe the High. 
Janders in a manner to which they were ſtrangers, they were 


intirely difconcerted, and loſt great part of that native ſpirit | 


| which they ſhewed at the battle of Preſton Pans. 
Farl of About the time the battle of Culloden was fought, the dl 
Cromarty of Cromartie, who had been at Caithneſs in the \pretender's 
3 ſervice, returning from thence, was intercepted by a party of 
the SutherJand-militia, and ſome of lord Reay's people, at 
Dunrobin, a houſe of the earl of Sutherland; and he and 

his ſon, ten officers, ' with about 150 of his followers, were 


made priſoners, and ſent to Inverneſs. Among the other 


| Priſoners made after the battle of Culloden was one Boyer, 
who called himſelf the marquis de St. Guilles, and affeQed to 
paſs for an ambaſſador from the court of France to the young 
pretender. It is incredible what effect this high ſounding 
title had in keeping up the ſpirits not only of the rebels, but 
of all their party and well-wiſhers, though the perſon who 
aſſumed it was no other than a relation or dependent of car- 
dinal Tencin ; and he had, by his deſire, or through curioſity 
or affection, attended the young pretender through the whole 
of his expedition, but without any other character than that of 
a French captain in the marine regiment; and his name is 
found under that deſignation amongſt thoſe of the other 
French officers and ſoldiers who ſurrendered themſelves to hi 
Other pri- royal highneſs. But the moſt extraordinary part of the pri 
ners. ſoners were four ladies, who had been very inſtrumental in 
procuring friends to the pretender ; and one of them, the 
lady Mac-Intoſh, though her huſband was at that very time 
an officer in the government's fervice, had brought to the held 
a great number of his clan, who had done the rebellion great 
ſervice. Amongſt the other priſoners was lord Balmerino, 
who had ſurrendered himſelf to a party of the Grants, and 
they delivered him to the duke. The marquis of Tullibar 
dine ſurrendered himſelf in the weſt of Scotland ; and being 
firſt committed to the caſtle of Dumbarton, he was' from 
thence ſent to the Tower of London, where he died. The 
French officers and ſoldiers, to the number of 310, wereſhip- 


ed off from Inverneſs to Newcaſtle, Lord Loudon, who was 
| in 


When one conſiders the event of this rebellion; ſo Wlite | 


ſignal miſmanagement attended the rebels; and indeed the 
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in the ille of Skey, at the head of 1300 men of the Argyleſhite Ges. II. 
militia and the independent companies, was ordered to land 1746. 
in the country of the Clanronalds, and from thence to march 
to Fort Auguſtus, while lord Cobham's ns was ordered: 
back to Montroſe, to guard the ſea coaſts. Lord Ancram, 
wich lord Mark Kerr's regiment, was ordered to the eaſtern 
coaſts ; and general Mordaunt was diſpatched to Perth, with a 
large body of troops, to replace the Heſſians, who were now 


| ordered to embark with all poſfible expedition for Flanders. 


The behaviour of the young pretender after the battle, Behaviour 
was full of that levity that had been ſo remarkable in bim dhe ens 
through the whole of his expedition. Having galloped off pretender, 
at the head of ſome horſe, he croſſed the Nairn, where he 
was entertained with the diſmal ſpectacle of the remains of 
his right wing beſtre wing all the road he went, and expiring 
under the moſt excrutiating wounds. Lord Lovat, in great 
anxiety for the fate of the day, was at the houſe of one Gor- 
tuleg, and there the young pretender came. Lovat, who had 
already heard of the defeat, adviſed him to return and rally 
his men, and to retire with them amongſt the mountains. 
The other ſeemed to approve of this council, though he was 
far from intending to follow it; for he diſmiſſed all his train, 
except a few faithful followers, (and thoſe too ſome days af- 
ter he diſmiſſed) and though about 2000 of his Highlanders 
had, with unparalleled fidelity, aſſembled themſelves at Fort 
Auguſtus, as a body of the Lowlanders did at Ruthven, and 
ſent to their pretended prince to know what they were to 
do; his anſwer was, that they ſhould diſperſe, and every man 
ſhift for himſelf, An incident happened, however, about Money 
this time, which gave freſh ſpirits: to the party; for about des for 
40,000 Lewis d'Ors in ſpecie, were landed in a French ſhip, 18 
and came into the hands of the pretender, or his ſecretary | 
Murray. Upon this a meeting was held, at a place called Conſultation 
Morlaig, an iſland near the houſe of Macdonald of Glengarys neuing the 
to which lord Lovat had fled, and Murray the ſecretary, his rebellion, 
lordſhip, Lochiel, Barreſdale, Roy Stewart, old Glenbucket, which is to- 
doctor Cameron, and ſome others, were preſent. His lord- pe. 
ſhip; as a perſon of the gteateſt weight and quality, was firſt x 
akked his opinion, how they were to proceed; and he gave lit 
hke a. man of ſpirit, that the only thing for the gentlemen Murray's 
there to do, was to raiſe a competent number of men to pro- ter hs 
tect their country, families, and cattle, and endeavour to de- teyal ho 32. 
fend themſelves. This propoſal was agreed to; and it was 
reſolved, that 3000, or 3500 men, (and theſe, they ſaid, could 
caſily be ſubſiſted) ſhould be raiſed. Accordingly money was 

Vol, XXI. Q. diſtributed 
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Geo. II. diftributed upon the ſpot, and ten days pay for 400 Fraſers, 
1746. which was to be the contingent of that name, was ordered 
———— to be ſent to lord Lovat's eldeſt ſon. Had this propoſal taken 


© ances of the rebellion, returned to Londony' amid the a 
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effect, it might have raiſed a freſh rebellion. The Macpher- 
ſons, to the number of 3 or 400, had not been at the battle 
of Culloden, but were upon their march, and ſtill in arms. 
The Macleans were ready to riſe ; and 4 or 500 men, upon 
the ſtrength of the money that had been diſtributed by Mur- 
ray, were adually aſſembled in arms about Lockiel's houſe, 

But the deſpondency of the young pretender, and the activity 
of his royal highneſs the duke, defeated all thoſe ſchemes. The 
former, according to a journal, which was afterwards publiſh- 


ed, or at leaſt approved of, by himſelf, came, April 17, to Inver- 


ary caſtle, and thence to Glenpean; ad on the 18th, to Mew- 
ball. But by this time his royal highneſs had made diſpoſitions 
for marching from Inverneſs to Fort Auguſtus, with 15 bat- 
talions and Kingſton's horſe, while lieutenant general Camp- 
bel was ſent to Lochabar, to ſuppreſs any rebels who 
might be in arms there; and his royal highneſs iſſued a pro- 
clamation for ſeizing all rebels and their arms. | 

The wiſdom of his royal highneſs's meaſures, were ſoon 
ſeen by their effects. On the 13th of May, Macdonald of 
Glenco, and Appin, two very conſiderable chieftains amongſt 
the rebels, ſurrendered their arms to general Campbel, and 
ſubmitting themſelves to the king's mercy, ordered all their 
followers to return and do the like. On the 24th of June, his 
royal highnels arrived, with the troops under his command, at 
Fort Auguſtus, where he was joined by lord Loudon, who with 
his Higblanders and ſome regular troops, advanced againſt 
the party that had been aſſembled at Lochiel's houſe, and had 


. intirely diſperſed them, every one being ordered to ſhift for 


himſelf, Upon this, the Camerons ſubmitted to the royal 
mercy, as the Macpherſons had likewiſe done to general 
Mordaunt in his march to Perth, while lord Loudon marched 
into Badenoch, and diſarmed ail the rebels there. In ſhort, 
in a few days, not above 50 of the rebels continued in one 
body, and thoſe too rather for the purpoſe of plundering ſot 
f ibliſtence, than for any deſign to oppoſe the king's troops. 
Soon after his royal highneſs, having extinguiſhed all — 
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CHAP. VIII. Boa. I 


| King's ſpeech—Negotiation with the Dutch—Conſequens 
ces of the rebellion —Trials and executions of the rebels 
Aan Hoye's letter to the duke of Newcaſtle—Caſe of 
Lord Traquair—Lovat's trial and execution—Cam- 
paign in the Netherlands — Bruſſels, Antwerp, Mons, 
Charleroy, Namur, and other places taken by the French 
—The battle of Lier —Defigns againſt Canada—laid 
afide — D' Anville's unfortunate expedition to North AN 
America—Expedition to Britany—Campaign in Italy 
— The great ſucceſs of the Auſtrians —The battle of 
Placentia— Death of Philip V. king of Spain T 
battle of Rotto Freddo—The retreat of Don Philip's 
army Gage diſplaced from his command —Genoa aban- 
doned—The terms preſcribed for its ſurrender Affairs 


on of the Weſt and Eaſt Indies — Madraſs taken by the 

of French New ſeſſion of parliament— Money granted 

gl Surpriſing eſcape of the young pretender to France, 

* from his own journal. 

his 

at N the 14th of January, his majeſty came to the houſe Geo. II. 
ith of peers, where he made a ſpeech upon the general x746. 
nſt ſtate of affairs in Europe: that upon the opening of the par 
jad liament, relating only to the circumſtances of the rebellion. 

for The election of the emperor, ſaid he, which I very zea- King's 

yal louſly promoted, was an event of great importance, not only 8 
ral to the houſe of Auſtria, but to the liberties of Europe in ge- * 

ied neral. I did alſo, during the courſe of the laſt year, exert my 

rt; utmoſt endeavours to bring about an accommodation be- 


tween the empreſs, the king of Poland, and the king of 
Pruffia ; and laid a proper foundation for it by the conven- 
tion made between me and the king of Pruſſia. This great 
work being at length perfected under my mediation, by the 
treaty lately concluded at Dreſden, the interior tranquillity of 
Germany amongſt the princes of the empire is now reſtored, 
My next care has been, and ſhall be continued to be applied, 
to improve this accommodation to the beft advantage, by 
procuring an immediate ſuccour to be fent into Italy, and ſuch 
a ſtrength for the defence of the United Provinces, as may 
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244 THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. preſerve that republic, the antient and natural ally of this 
1746. kingdom, and one main ſupport of the proteſtant cauſe, from 
the deſtruction with which it is threatened, as well as to ob- 
tain a ſafe and honourable peace. The States General have 
made the moſt prefling inſtances to me, to aſſiſt them at 
this difficult conjuncture. The imminent dangers to which 
they are at preſent expoſed, which do fo nearly affect the 
ſafety of Great Britain, as well as the very being of Holland, 
call for our moſt ſerious attention; for the intereſts of the 
two nations are fo united, that whatſoever brings ruin upon 
the one, muſt in conſequence be attended with the moſt 
fatal miſchiefs to the other. Theſe reaſons have induced me 
to aſſure the States, that I will, to the utmoſt of my power, 
according to the circumſtances of my on dominions, co- 
operate with them, towards oppoſing the further progreſs of 
our enemies in the Netherlands, and procuring a proper ſe- 
curity for the republic againſt the ambitious and deſtuctbe 
deſigns of France, In order to this neceſſary end, meaſures 
are now actually concerting between me and the States, for 
furniſhing this aſſiſtance on my part, as early and effectual as 
poſſible, and for the making ſuch augmentation of their pre- 
ſent forces, as their own immediate preſervation, and the ne- 
ceſſity of affairs abſolutely require.“ | a 
« The great advantages which we have received from our 
naval ſtrength, in protecting the commerce of my ſubjects, 
and intercepting and d iſtreſſing that. of our enemies, have been \ 
happily experienced by the former, and ſeverely felt by the 
latter. I am, therefore, determined to be particularly atten- 
tive to this important ſervice, and to have ſuch a fleet at fea. 
early in the ſpring, as may be ſufficient to defend ourſelves, 


1 


and effectually to annoy our enemies,” "I 

Conduct of Tt is almoſt needleſs to acquaint the reader, that this ſpeech. 
my Keregn was anſwered with very warm and dutiful addreſſes from both 
Durch. houſes of parliament. ' But matters did not go on fo ſmoothly 
in the cabinet. The ſtate of affairs in Europe had been 
dreadfully affected by the rebellion in Great Britain; and 

the Dutch pretended now to be ſenſible of the weak, triffing, 

part they had ated. The French king, upon pretence"or 

ſome comraventions committed by the Dutch; revoked the” 
privileges granted them in point of commerce by the treaty, 

of Utrecht, and by the treaty of 1739. This, at firſt, alarm- 

ed them, and they made feveral advances to prevent a de- 
claration of war, with which they were threatened by 
Flance, from taking place. For this purpoſe count Wälfe⸗ 

nzer was {et to negotiate at Paris, But all he was able to 

R ns obtain, 
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obtain, was only conditional promiſes ; and the more ſenſi- Geo. II. 
ble part of their republic ſaw the neceſſity of ſomething de- 1746. 
ciſive being done. Count Boetſelaer, one of their ableſt men, 
was ſent to England, with a propoſal, if the parliament of 
England would ſtand by the Republic, to enter thoroughly 
into the war. The Engliſh- cabinet was divided upon this Divifions in 
point. The earl of Granville, whoſe abilities in foreign affairs payer of 
were deſervedly held by his maſter in high eſteem, was for 
the moſt vigorous meaſures, and for embracing every oppor- 
tunity of reviving the true ſpirit of the great alliance that 
had reduced the power of France under king William and 


queen Anne; a principle from which his majeſty was far from 


being averſe, provided it could have been done conſiſtently 
with the intereſts of his people. ei ety alters; 

But the behaviour of the Dutch was far from promiſing 
any hearty concurrence on their part, ſufficient to juſtify the 


miniſtry in loading the people with the additional taxes that 


ſo vaſt a ſcheme, as they pretended to lay down, required. 


The ſhips which commodore Barnet had- taken from the 
French in the Eaſt-Indies, had been ſold at Batavia; and 
being ſent from thence to Amſterdam, they were there claim- 
ed by the French court, and tamely given up by the Dutch. 
They had likewiſe ſubmitted not only to the inaGtivity, but 
to the recall, of their auxiliaries, that had been ſent to Britain; 


which the nation, looked upon as a groſs evaſion of faith, 


and an inſult upon its own underſtanduig. At the ſame time 
they were actually treating (as has been already obſerved) in 
the moſt abject terms, at the court of France, who, had, as 
a mighty favour, been prevailed; upon to offer them a neu- 
trality. Add to all. this, that hitherto they had always been 
deficient in, their quotas: that they brought into the field; 
their beſt troops were tied up from acting, by ſhameful capi- 
tulations, and they had failed in every engagement they were 


under with England. 


| . 30. 888 
Van Haren, and ſome other patriots amongſt the and .mongt 
Dutch, were ſenſible of the truth of all this, and wanted to the Dutch. 
unite their republic with Great Britain by a ſincere ſpirited 
confidence, and not only by adding 30,coo men to the full 
complement of their troops, but by giving the command of 
them to the prince of Orange. But they had failed in this, 


and prince Waldeck, a foreigner, was appointed to com- 
mand their army. In order to do ſomewhat effectual, he 


demanded to be put at the head of 109,000 men; and hay- 
ing given his plan in to the States General, they tranſmitted 
it to Boetſelaer, their miniſter at London, where it had 

| Q 3 | been 
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Geo II. been ſo well approved of, that it produced the laſt ſpeech to 


1746. 


Lord Har- 
rington's. 
letter to 
them, 


jointly taken into the pay of his majeſty and the States, 


rebellion was ſuppreſt, ſhould aſſemble in the Netherlands; 


THE HISTORY. 


parliament. But at the ſame time it required proportionable 
efforts to be made on the part of Great Brita mg. 
The miniſtry, for the cauſes already mentioned, did net 
think the Dutch were to be relied on, before they gave ſome 
further proofs of their ſincerity: and though they were very 
well inclined to the plan ſent over to England, yet they thought 
it neceſſary that there ſhould be a perfect unanimity in par- 
liament, before it was carried into execution. The neceſfit 
of this was the ſtronger, on account of the rebellion then 
raging in the bowels of the kingdom; and it was propoſed 
to make ſome further comprehenſion of parties with 
to the places at court. This meeting with an oppoſition 
in the cabinet, a ſudden ſtop was put to the granting the ſup- 
plies, and conſequently to all the foreign operations of the 
government. Lord Harrington, upon whoſe abilities there 
was great dependence, ſent to Boetſelaer and Hopp, the 
other Dutch miniſter at London, a very preciſe, ſenſible let- 
ter, repreſenting, ** That the revenues of England had ſuſ- 
fered great prejudices from the rebellion, and from the ap- 
prehenfions which the people were under of an invaſions and 
therefore it was impracticable for his majeſty to raiſe mo 
for the war, in the ſame proportion as he had formerly done, 
That the ſecurity of the Netherlands was to them a domef- 
tic conſideration, but that it was a foreign, though important, 
one to England.” He then obſerved, * that the States Ge- 
neral, by evading, as they had done, to declare war againſt 
France, had kept their commerce intire, and therefore it was 
to be expected that the revenues were in good order. That 
the very reaſons they had urged of their danger from the 
French, ought to induce them to exert themſelves doubly the 
approaching campaign; but that they were not to depend 
upon his majeſty exerting himſelf in the ſame degree às he 
had done laſt year; but that he was reſolved, and ready, to 
co-operate with the Republic, as far as the preſent circum- 
ſtances of his dominions would admit of, in oppoling the 
progreſs of the French. That his majeſty approved of prince 
Waldeck's plan, and in order to execute it, he propoſed 
49,000 Dutch, 30,000 Auftrians, excluſive of the garriſon 
of Luxemburg, 8000 Hanoverians, 10,000 Saxons, to be 


agreeable to the treaty of Warſaw ; and that theſe troops, 
with the 60co Heſſians who were to return as ſoon as the 


and that the States General might, if they pleaſed, proceed 
| | | | imme · 


immediately to the execution of an agreement to be entered Geo. II. 
upon for the above purpoſes between the empreſs queen, the 1746. 
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States General, and himſelf. That his majeſty not being 
then in a condition to contribute to the defence of the em- 
pire, muſt leave the ſame to the court of Vienna and the 8 | 
princes of the circles of Germany; and that the treaty f 5 
Worms, he had reaſon to believe, would now be executed — . 
by the empreſs queen, by which. the affairs of Italy were to 
be regulated. That his majeſty was diſpoſed to perſevere in 
fulfilling his engagements. That his majeſty did not doubt, 
as the object of the war in Flanders was no longer the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the queen of Hungary only, but extended to the 
independence and to the very being of the Republic itſelf, _ 
which had been treated by France with the. moſt infolentand 
indecent menaces, that the States would be ready 'to'exert + - 
their utmoſt power by augmentations in their land arid-fea © 
forces; and that, now the caſe is as become direAMy-their 
own, and they had thought it neceſſary to have recourſe” to 
the aſſiſtance of his majeſty, they would no longer heſitate to 
put themſelves upon the ſame footing with the Britiſh nation, 
by declaring war againſt France KF 
This letter was far from being the ſenſe of ſome who ; 1 
were in hopes of getting a compleat aſcendency in his ma- | 
jeſty's counſels, by entering, without reſerve, into the war. F 
t was equally diſagreeable to many members of the States K 
General, who had been flattered with the hopes of a very _ 
different anſwer. In their reply they made a few compli- Their an- 
ments to his majeſty; but in their turn, they complained, were 
that their revenues were exhauſted, and that more was required 
of them than they were able to perform: they agreed, how- 
ever, to furniſh the 40, ooo men required; but they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to emit any declaration of war, and that for 
the reaſons formerly given, which ſubſiſted ſtronger now than 
ever. | 11 | eee 8 
Though this anſwer of the Duteh was, like the whole of 
their conduct, deluſory and trifling, yet they made great 
intereſt to be eaſed by Britain of the burden of the war. 
But the temper of the Britiſn nation could not bear that; Refgnations 
and rather than agree to it, and ſome other propoſals which of the Eng- 
they thought tended to diſunite the patliament, the miniſtry 8 
took an almoſt unanimous reſolution to reſign their places. 
The earl of Harrington was the firſt, who actually ſurren- 
dered the ſeals, which was greatly taken notice of, becauſe 
he had been a perſonal favorite, and intirely raiſed by his 


majeſty, On the ſame day, the roth of February, the duke 
5 : Q 4 of 
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of Newcaſtle likewiſe reſigned the ſeals of his office, and the 
earl of Granville was appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate. 
Next day, Mr. Pelham, brother to the duke of: Newcaſtle, 
reſigned his places as firſt lord of the treaſury, and chancellor 
of the exchequer. The earl of Pembroke ſurrendered:the gold 


key as groom of the ſtole to his majeſty, and Mr. Greenville 


and Mr, Legg reſigned their places as lords of the admi- 
ralty. The lord chancellor, the earl of Cheſterfield, lordhlieu- 


tenant of Ireland, and other great officers of ſtate, wers pre- 


paring to proceed to their ſeveral. reſignations, and it was 
with difficulty they were prevailed upon to' wait a — 
till the king's reſolutions ſnould be known. 1 
In the mean while, there was, in a manner, a tothh 

tion of the public buſineſs, and the duke of Newcaſtle an] 


his brother were more reſorted to and careſſed than fever by 
the principal perſons in the kingdom, of the landed as well 


as of the monied intereſt. The truth is, that many ſerious 
perſons now began to think, that Great Britain had gone ra- 


ther too far in ſupporting the war upon the continent, and 


- that it would be madneſs in her to proceed to the ſame ex- 


pence, without being well aſſured that the empreſs: queen, as 


well as the Dutch, would bear their reſpective proportions ; 
neither did they think that the interruption of the ſupplies 
could be fo great an evil, as the miſapplying them when 


granted. The new ſecretary of ſtate found the reſt of the 
miniſters almoſt unanimous in this opinion, and that he could 
not go on with the buſineſs of the nation. His 

piainly ſaw, by the increaſing popularity of the Pelham fa- 


mily, how agtreeable their meaſures were to the ſenle of the 


nation, which had been always the main rule of his conduct, 
and that determined him to replace them. The earl of Gran 
ville, on the other hand, had accepted of the ſeals, upon a 


preiuniption that the ſupplies would be granted, and that too 


| proveil of in parliament, as well as in the cabinet. 
ing his majeſty's and the nation's ſervice was likely! to 


in time; and that the meaſures he intended would bevap- 


But find- 


ſutfer by the reſignations that had been made, and by 


112 efen- thofe that were upon the point of taking place, he there- 


ers tale vp 


the? Tr} 4 RRP 
Lein. 


fore. very wiſely, on the 14th of February, reſigned 
the ſcals into the hands of his majeſty, who re- delivered 
them to the duke of Newcaſtle and the earl of Harrington. 
Mr. Pelham, and: the others who had reſigned; were 
likewiſe el inſtated in their ſeveral places. W Pitt was 
Arſt appointed joint vice-treaſurer of Ireland with the earl 
„ Chyimonceley z and ſoon alterwards, upon the death of 
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Mr. Winington, he was made pay- maſter general of the Seo. 


forces, (an office into which, by his integrity he introduced 


II. 
1746. 


a great reformation) and ſworn à iprivyscounſellor. dir —— 


William Yonge, who was then [ſecretary at war, ſucecedeil 
him as joint vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and Henry For, 
ſucceeded to the place of ſecretary at war. Lord Tor- 
rington was made captain of his majeſty's yeomen of the 
guards, in the room of lord Berkley of Stratton. The lord 
Archibald Hamilton was appointed maſter of Greenwich hoſ- 
pital, and lord Barringtoh was made a lord of the admiralty 


in his room. The honourable Richard Arundel, ſucceed- 


ed fir John Hynde Cotton as treaſurer of the chambers. 


The mini. 


ſry ſettled, 


Welbore Ellis, eſq; was made a lord of the treaſury, as vil- 


count Duncannon was of the admiralty. The lord Gower, 


whoſe attachment to his majeſty was greatly taken notice of, 


was made an earl. The earl of Stair was made commander 
in chief of the marines, with a penſion of 40001. a year 
during life. The earl of Albemarle was made commander 
in chief of the forces in Scotland, and fir John Ligonier was 
appointed general and commander in chief of all his majeſty's 
Britiſh forces, and of thoſe. in his majeſty's pay in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands; and Richard Leſtock, who was looked up- 
on to be a favourite: of the Pelham family, was, in purſu- 
ance of his majeſty's pleaſure, appointed by the lords of the 
admiralty admiral of the Blue. Other changes in the ſeve- 


ral departments of national buſineſs took place about the 


ſame time, ; | | 

The miniſtry being thus ſettled, the parliament granted the 
immenſe ſupplies that have been already mentioned, in con- 
tequence of his majeſty's .nagfſage to the houſe concerning 
the invaſion. As to t cings in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, they were ; chat they ſcarcely produced a 
debate, and ther hepare beſt known by the titles of the 
acts they paſſed *," vt their firſt cares, one was, to ſhew 


: A bill toeſtabliſh an agree- the court of ſeſſions in Scotland 


ment between the governors and for not meeting on the 1ſt of 
company of the bank of Eng- November laſt,” An act for grant- 


Acts paſſed 


in the par- 
e 


A EPs 4 
” K 1 11 * 
; *F 2 
” —— 3 z . 
1 * * — . * Pa > — 
r 


land to advance the ſum of ing certain duties upon glaſs and 


100,000]. at 4 per cent. to the ſpirituous liquors, and for raiſing 
government. A bill to impower 3,000,000. by annuities and a 
his majeſty to make rules and — An act for puniſhitig 
directions to prevent the diſtem- mutiny and deſertion, and for 
per ſpreading amongſt the horn- the better payment of the army 
ed catile, A bill to indemnify and their quarters. An act to 

l Eo CON- 


250 THE HISTORY. j* 
Geo. II. their regard for their royal deliverer the duke of Cumberland, 

1746. Both houſes of parliament voted addreſſes of congratulation 
to his majeſty, and of thanks to his royal highneſs, upon the 
battle of Culloden. His majeſty likewiſe, in a letter; all 
written with his own hand, charged his royal. highneſs © 
acquaint the. army under his command, how well ſatisfied 
he was with their courage and conduct; and a bill; which 
paſſed that ſeſſion, was ordered in by the commons, ſor an 
addition of 25, ooo l. a year to his revenue, ſettled upon 
himſelf and the heirs male of his body. An act likewife 
paſſed, which though it had an arbitrary aſpect, was at that 
junQure indiſpenſably neceſſary. It was for calling any ſuſ- 
peed perſon or perſons, whoſe eſtates or principal reſidence 
were in Scotland, to appear at Edinburgh, or where elſe it 
ſhould be judged expedient, to anſwer for their good behaviour, 
By another act, the earl of Kellie, a poor, weak nobleman 
who had been involved in the rebellion, the viſcount of 
Strathallan, another nobleman who had been very active un- 
der Charles, the lord Pitſligo, and ſeveral other Scotch no- 


continue the duties for encou- 
ragement of the coinage of 
money. An act to enlarge the 


time for the juſtices of the peace 
to qualify themſelves. An act 


for the more eaſy and ſpeedy 
trial of ſuch perſons who have 
levied, or ſhall levy, war againſt 
his majeſty ; and for the better 
aſcertaining the qualifications of 
Jurors in trials for high treaſon, 
or miſprifion of treaſon, in that 
part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land. An act to take off the 


negative voice of the court of 
aldermen of the city of London. 


Upon the 19th of April the Ha- 


beas Corpus act was further ſuſ- 


pended, and on the 4th of June 
his majeſty paſſed an act for 
more effeQually ſecuring the du- 
ties now payable on foreign 
made fail cloth imported into 
this kingdom, and for charging 
all foreign made ſail- cloth with 
a duty, and for explaining a 


doubt concerning ſhips being 
obliged, at tneir firſt ſetting out, 
to be furniſhed with one com- 
pleat ſet of ſails made of But 


ſail- cloth. An act to continue 


two acts, one to encourage the 
growth of coffee in us 
plantations in America, and t 

other, for the better ſecufing and 
encouraging the trade of his ma · 
jeſty's ſugar colonies there. An 


act for the better regulation of 


elections of members to ſerve in 
parliament for ſuch. cities aud 
towns in that part of Great Br- 
tain called England, as are coun- 
ties of themſelves. An a for 
the better preſervation of ha. 
vens, roads, channels, and nav! 
gable rivers within that part of 
Great Britain called Eng and 
An act more effectually 1o pre- 
vent profane curſing and ſwear- 
ing. An act for the betteren- 
couragement of his majeſty's u- 
gar colonies in America. 
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blemen and gentlemen b, were attainted, if they did not ſur: Geo. II. 
render themſelves to one of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace 1746. 
on or before the 12th of July 1746, and ſubmit to juſtice, ——— 


The neceſlity of the laſt-mentioned act ſpeaks for itſelf ; 
but that with regard to ſuſpected perſons, was occaſioned 
by the great numbers of ſecret jacobites, who had abetted 
the rebellion, (as they were ready to do on any other new 


commotions) but had found means to keep themſelves with- 


out the reach of law. The moderation 'of the government 
in Scotland, at this juncture, was extreamly remarkable and 
laudable. The earl of Albemarle was then commander in 
chief of the forces in that country, and won the hearts of all 
ranks and parties 'by his humanity, juſtice, and equanimity. 
He diſcouraged all thoſe paſſionate applications which, upon 
the extinction of a civil war, are too apt to take place; thro? 


the exaſperated animoſity of parties; and none was reſtrained 


of their liberty, but they who were pointed out by act of par- 
liament. The civil part of the government conducted them- 
ſelves with the ſame moderation. But as it was more than 


- probable, that during the rage of the rebellion, the friends of 


the government might have done ſeveral things which, tho 


b David Wemyſs, eſq; called 


lord Elcho; James Drummond, 
eſq; eldeſt ſon of lord Strath- 
allan; Simon Fraſer, eſq; eldeſt 
ſon of Lord Lovat; George 


Murray, eſq; brother to the duke 


of Athol; Lewis Gordon, eſq; 
brother to the duke of Gordon ; 


James Drummond, called duke 


of Perth ; James Graham, called 


viſcount of Dundee; John Nairn, - 


called lord Nairn; David Ogil- 
vie, called lord Ogilvie ; John 
Drummond, called lord Drum- 
mond; Robert Mercer, eſq; ſir 


William Gordon, of Park; John 


Murray of Broughton, eſq; John 


Gordon the elder, of Glenbucket; 


Donald Cameron the younger, 
of Lochiel ; Dr. Archibald Ca- 
meron, of Lochiel; Ludovick 
Cameron, of Tor Caſtle ; Do- 
nald Mac Donald, of Clanro- 


nald, junior; Donald Mac Do- 


pad, of Lochgarie; Alexander 


Mac Donald, of Keppoc 


dale; Alexander Mac Donald, 


of Glencoe; Evan Mac Pher- 


ſon, of Churrie; Lauchlan Mac 
Lauchlin, of Caſtle Lauchlan; 
John Mac Kinnon, of Mac Kin- 


non; Charles Stewart, of Ard- 


ſnil; George Lockhart, ſon of 
George Lockhart of Carnwath ; 


Laurence Oliphant the elder, of 


Gaſk ; Laurence Oliphant the 
younger, of Gaſk; James Gra- 
ham of Aith; John Stewart, call- 
ed John Roy Stewart ; Francis 
Farquarſon, of Monaltege ; Al- 
exander Mac Giliviae, of Dru- 


maglaſh ; Lauchlan Mac-Intoſh, 


merchant ; Malcolm Roſs, of Pit- 
calny ; Alexander Mac Leod ; 


John Ray, of Reſtaling; An- 


drew Lunſdale, otherwiſe Lumſ- 
dain ; William Fidler, clerk in 
the auditor's office. 


neceſſary, 


hz Al. 
- exander Mac Donald, of Barriſ- 
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Geo. II. neceſſary, were not ſtrictly . conformable to ha, n af; p 
1746. therefore, paſied to indemnify; fuch perſons -as have h in ef 
i Aeſenpe of his majeſty's perſon and government, amt ſor the 5 
preſervation of the public peace of this kingdom during tlie Wl | 
time of the unnatural rebellion; and ſheriffs and dthen WR ; 
who have ſuffered eſcapes, occaſioned thereby, from wem. 1 
tious ſuits and proſecutions, „ etl 24), ee a 
See p. 174. The notorigu: ſupport which the late rebellion bad re. 5 
. ceived from the clergy of the epiſcopal perſuaſion of Sedtland a 
and their followers, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to chec 0 
their illegal meetings. They were in general nonjurort; fot 3 
notwithſtanding the vaſt number of epiſcopiſts in Sotſuni, f 
there were not above three congregations, and thoſe but d 
thin ones, ſupplied, with miniſters, who had taken the oaths j 
to the government, or who pray'd for his majeſty hy name. b 
” other reſpects, the nonjuring ſet of clergy. were, far the i 
molt part, as amply provided for as thoſe of the iſtabliſhed n 
church, and in ſome places they were better reſpected; Tb a 
order of their ſucceſſion of biſhaps had been kept among tc 
-them, and the old pretender nominated to the. vacancies. As { 

to their biſhops, they, as well as their clergy, e 
very illiterate and ignorant of every part that was due to v 
their character, excepting that of keeping up in che finds t 
of their followers a moſt ftrict attachment to their perſom d 
and function, which in ſome places, particularly in the north, 0! 
thoſe biſhops exerciſed with grandeur. But ah act now t 
paſſed more effeQually to prohibit and prevent paſtors ct 0 
miniſters from-officiating in piſcopal meeting-houſes in Scot- k 
land, without duly qualifying theniſelves according to law, | 
and to puniſh perſons reſorting, to any mecting- houſes here f 
ſuch unqualified paſtors or miniſters ſhall officiate... Some 0 
parts of this act met with an oppoſition in the houſe of peen, D 
on account of certain doubts which ſome of the lords en- at 
tertained concerning the connection between the ſacerde u 
tal and civil functions. But it was generally thought feceſ⸗ t 
ſary to prohibit the public exerciſe of a worſhip, hich was al 
performed in direct violation of law, and in oppolition to the c 
eſtabliſhed government, Pe D «tx nt} tl 
The firong attachment which the Highlanders had to m 
their own modes of life, dreſs, and. language, was found to | 
be a main ſpring of the rebellion. Till the battle of Cullo- if 
den, their country was very little known; and in f. 
the public had very little information concerning them. The ic 
undertakings of Gas public companies in -Scotlahid, had th 


brought down to the Highlands 'a few Engliſhmen, w_ 
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perintended their works; but theſe were — ill: qualified to Geo. Hl. 
convey to the government any knowledge of the manners or 1746. 
genius of the inhabitants, their reſidence being chiefly in the ——— 
g the WW well affected parts of the Highlands, where the characters of | 
then the people did not much differ from that of the Lowlanders. 
den. But the dreſs of the Highlanders continuing a viſible pecult= _ 
15 arity to diſtiaguiſh them from other ſubjects, arid perpetually 
d n. exciting their ideas of rebellion, it was thought expedient to 
tland aboliſh it. An act, therefore, paſſed for the more effectual 
heck diarming the Highlands in Scotland, and for more effectu- 
3 fot ally ſecuring the peace of the faid Highlands; and for re- | 
land, firaining the uſe of the Highland dreſs ; and for further in- | | 
2 Out demnifying ſuch perſons as have acted in defence of his ma- 
oaths jcſty's perſon and government during the unnatural re- 
ame, bellion; and for indemnifying the judges and other officers 
the in the court of juſticiary in Scotland, for not performing the 
hed northern circuit in May 1746; and for obliging the maſters 
The and teachers of private ſchools in Scotland to take the oaths 
0 to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and to regiſter the 
ſame. „ e eee „ 1 4 
rally Such were the acts. paſſed in this ſeſſion of parliament, 
le to which was remarkably unanimous. But the ſucceſſes of 
nds the allied army abroad, were far from anſwering thoſe noble 
Tons diſpoſitions at home. The active marſhal Saxe, in-the end Bruſſels 
oh, of the year 1745, and the beginning of the year 1746 medic er by 
now tated a deſign upon Bruſſels, 'and made ſuch progreſs, that he a 1 
s 0 opened the trenches before it the 3d of February. Count 
cot. NKaunitz defended the place with a garriſon of 10, ooo Au- 
aw, ſtrians and Dutch troops, and made a ſhew of a vigorous re- 


iitance, But in a few days they made themſelves maſters 
of Vilvorden, Niville, and all the out forts near the city. 


Dy the 8th of February the breach was made practicable,” 
en. and the governor, with all his numerous garriſon, which 
rdo- were made priſoners of war, ſurrendered the next day, af- 
cel- ter loſing 600 men, and the French having 2000 killed; but 


about the ſame time they took poſſeſſion of Louvain. By the 
conqueſt of Bruſſels, the confederates loſt their communica- 
tion with the garriſons of Mons, St. Guilain, Charleroy, Na- 


| to mur, and Luxemburg. _ _ COT OS ; 
%% [hoſe conqueſts had a great effect upon affairs in Eng- 
llo- land; and the French court, wHieh-had'excellet intelligence? 
lity dom thence, formed one of the boldeſt, But moſt abſurd, 
* memes, that well can be conceived.” ' This was no other 


nan prevailing with Van Hoey, who continued ſtill wap | 
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254 | THE HIS FORT 
Geo. II. the Dutch miniſter at Paris, to be the vehicle of a letter defip 
1746. ed to deter the Engliſh government from bringing the rebel 
to puniſhment. But in order to give the reader a clear idex 
of this extraordinary interpoſition, it is neceſſary to recount 
the ſteps taken by the government of England to make ſome 
examples of juſtice. | 7 
Triatsof the The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with lord Bal. 
1 merino, had been ſent priſoners to London, and-lodged in 
and Cro- the Tower. Bills of indictment of high treaſon being found 
martie, and againſt them by the grand jury of the county of Surrey, a 
_ Balme- writ of certioriari was iſſued for removing the indictments into 
: the houſe of peers, June 26, and their trial was appointed 
to be the 28th of July following. The lord chancellor be- 
ing appointed lord high ſteward on that 22 the trial 
was very ſolemn and auguſt. The two earls pleaded guilty; 
but the lord Balmerino made an objection upon his being 
ſtiled in the indictment, Arthur lord Balmerino, late of the 
city of Carliſle, and to his being charged with his being pre- 
ſent at the taking of Carliſle, whereas, at that time, he wa 
not within twelve miles of it. Upon this the proſecutors for 
the crown went into their evidence, and proved, that he 
commanded a troop of horſe under Charles, and that he wa 
ſeen entering Carliſle ſeveral times at their head. It likewiſe 
appeared, that he attended the rebels, as captain of the ſame 
troop, in all their marches through England, and that he 
was at the battle of Falkirk, and marched northward with 
them. Upon this evidence the opinion of the judges was 
taken, which was, We are of opinion, that it is not necel- 
| ſary to prove the overt- act to be committed on the particular 
day laid in the indictment: but as evidence may be given df 
an overt- act before the day, ſo it may be after the day ſpe- 
cified in the indictment : for the day laid is circumſtance 
| form only, and not material in point of proof; and this i 
the known conſtant courſe of proceedings in trials.” Upon 
this opinion being delivered, his lordſhip, in a very hand- 
ſome manner, acquieſced, and the peers who were preſent, to 
the number of 135, found him unanimouſly guilty of the 
indictment. At paſling ſentence, the two earls, who 
pleaded guilty, made moſt affecting ſpeeches,- that of-Cio- 
martie being looked upon as a finiſhed piece of eloqiieice; 
acknowledging their guilt, and imploring the intefceſſiofi of 
their peers with his majeſty for mercy. ord Balmerino-of- 
fered a faint plea in arreſt of judgment, upon which he u 
aſſigned council: but being informed it was frivolougs; be with 
drew the ſame, and begged their lordſhips interceſſion — 
| 10 
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his majeſty for mercy; and ſentence of death was pronounced Geo. II. 

upon all three by the lord high ſteward,  t' 137456. 
Great intereſt was made to ſave the two earls, and that — 

for lord Cromartie prevailed ; his ſentence of death being 

changed into a mild impriſonment within certain miles of 

his reſidence, in thoſe parts of — aſſigned him by the 
overnment, and a moderate penſion was aſſigned him to 

ſubſiſt on. Some ſtrong and deep prepoſſeſſions lay againſt 

Kilmarnock. In his ſpeech he ſemed to be vaſtly penetrated 

with repentance, but he endeavoured to mitigate his guilt 

by a falſhood ; for he pretended, that, at the battle of Cul- 

loden, he ſurrendered himſelf, when it was very eaſy for him 

to have eſcaped. . But this was well known to be an un- 

truth, For though he did come up with the dragoons of the 

royal party, yet he miſtook them for ſome of the French 

dragoons, by whoſe aſſiſtance he intended to make his eſcape. 

This inſincerity, with ſome other particulars of his conduct, 

particularly his ingratitude to a: government from whom he 

had received great obligations, operated againſt him; and a 

warrant was ſent for his and Balmerino's execution on the 

18th of Auguſt. | | | 
It is certain that Kilmarnock thought his intereſt ſo good, 1 

that it would procure him a pardon; and he ſent for Foſter, _ ue 

a diſſenting preacher, Who at that time was highly popu- cuted. 

lar in London for his virtue and moderation, to attend him 

in the Tower. Foſter publiſhed an account of his lordſhip's 

behaviour and ſentiments there; and if we are to believe 

him, they were ſuch as became a dutiful ſubject, and a good 

chriſtian. When the day of execution came, he and Bal- 

merino being carried by the ſheriffs to a houſe adjacent to 

the ſcaffold on which they ſuffered, Balmerino, whoſe 

behaviour on this occaſion was intrepid, employed the 

few minutes they were together in preſſing Kilmarnock 

to declare, whether he knew of any order, ſigned by the 

pretender's ſon, to give no quarter at the battle of Cullo- 

den. Kilmarnock anſwered, he did not; but ſaid, that 

when he was a priſoner at Inverneſs, he was informed by ſe- 

veral officers, that ſuch an order, ſigned by lord George 

Murray, was in the duke of Cumberland's poſſeſſion. Bal- 

merino taking this to be à full acquittal of his prince, as he 

called him, embraced Kilmarnock with great affection, and 

told him, he was ſorry that he was diſappointed;of diſcharg g- 

ing the reckoning alone; then retired to the room prepares 


for him. ; Fil f 
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Geo. II. When Kilmarnock was led to the fcaffold, attended: by 


he was related, he ſhewed great ſenſibility of what he Wag 
to undergo. But Foſter's enemies gave out, that he had 
flattered his lordſhip all along with the hopes of a pardon, 
provided he kept up the ſhew of his penitence to the haſh; 
This calumny, for it probably was no other, received ſome 
countenance by Kilmarnock's raiſing his head after it was 
upon the block, and looking round. He died, however, with 
decency and compoſure. | 1 4 
Balmerino was far from dying in the brutal, inſenſible 
manner reported by his enemies. He would, as has been al. 
ready obſerved, have gladly accepted of mercy; but finding 
all his hopes in vain, he prepared himſelf for death with great 
firmneſs, but fervency, being attended by a nonjuring Cler- 
gyman of the church of England, of which religion he pro- 
tefled himielf. I be moſt accurate obſervers could not find 
in his eye or compoſure the ſmalleſt ſymptom of concern, much 
leſs of fear. But he was ſo far from being inſenſible, that he 


was obſerved to check his natural boldneſs, for fear the ſpec- 


tators ſhould think it indecent. He died with as zealous ex- 
preſſions for the cauſe he had embraced, as Kilmarnock had 
done for the royal family. EEE 

'T hoſe, and a great many other, proceedings, at this 
junQure, againſt the friends and adherents of France, while 
her arms were victorious upon the continent, equallyſurprized 
and intimidated the adherents of the pretender. They had 
infolently, but vainly, flattered themſelves, that the-govern« 
ment would have conſidered their pretended prinee as an ally 
of France, andtherefore, that for fear of repriſals made upon 
the Engliſh! ſubjects on the continent, they would have 
been tender of ſanguinary puniſhments againſt his follow- 
ers. I hey had even applied to the French miniſtry for com- 
miſſions from that court to ſome of the chief rebels, in hopes 
to have the benefit of the cartel by virtue of ſuch commiſſions. 
Fhey received; however, from che court of France very cold 
encouragement: with regard to ſuch applications. But the 
French king. ſtimulated and even reproached, by Tencin 
and his clergy, tiwught· ſomething Was due to the 8 
ment he had entered into with the young pretetider 2 Bey 
therefore, ordered his miniſter, D'Argengon, to- wW%,j,i0 terte? 
to; Van Hoeyy> the: Dutch ?miinifleat Paris, in favoutrof the 
rebel priſoners in England. Ththis: letter, the- yes of pa- 
rentage ſubſiſting between the French king and the*young 
e 5 pretenders 
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miums are made upon prince Edward, as he is there called; 1746. 


and an inſolent caution is given, that his Britannic majeſty 
ſhould not ſeverely proſecute his adherents, leaſt dangerous 
effects ſhould follow. It is, continued D*Argenſon, with 
this view, ſir, that the king ordered me to deſire your excel- 
lency to write to the Engliſh miniſtry, and to repreſent to it 
in the ſtrongeſt manner the inconveniencies that muſt infalli- 
bly reſult from any violent proceedings againſt prince Ed- 
ward, The right of nations, and the particular intereſt 
which his majeſty makes in reſpect to that prince, are mo- 
tives that will probably make ſome impreflion upon the court 
of London ; and his majeſty hopes to find none but noble 
and generous proceedings from the king of England and the 
Engliſh nation, and that all thoſe who were lately concerned 
in the intereſt of the houſe of Steuart, will likewife have rea- 


| fon to extol the generoſity and clemency of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty. But if, contrary to all expectations, any attempts 
ſhould be made either with reſpe& to the liberty of prince 


Edward, or the life of his friends and partiſans, it is eaſy to be 
foreſeen that a ſpirit of animoſity and fury might prove one 
dreadful conſequence of ſuch rigour; and how many inno- 
cent people, before the end of the war, might fall victims to 
a violence which could only ho the evil, and certainly 


o 


Van Hoey's weakneſs and vanity, and above all, his de- Van Hoey's 


clared attachment to the French court would not ſuffer him to _ " the 
| uke 


ſtifle, as in prudence he ought to have done, this letter. He Neucaſtle, 


immediately incloſed it to the duke of Newcaſtle, ang 


ol ſtate to his Britannic majeſty, in a letter of his own, which 
was filled with frothy expreſſions and common- place ſenten- 


ces, but all highly in favour of the rebel priſoners. - The 
duke immediately laid it before the king, who conceiving it 
to be contrary to the honour and dignity of his crown, or- 
dered that no anſwer ſhould be returned to D*Argengon. But 
the duke wrote to Van Hoey in the following ſpirited ſtrain: 


“ You know, fir, (and ſo do the French miniſters) with 


what a ſcrupulous exactneſs his majeſty has, on his part, 
executed the cartel agreed on between him and the moſt 
Chriſtian king in its utmoſt extent, even to the releaſing, on 
their parol, all the officers in the French ſervice who were 
made priſoners within the limits of theſe kingdoms, and who 


were not his majeſty's natural born ſubjects ;. although the 


ervice on which they were then employed might very juſtly 
have excuſed his majeſty from it. It is impoſſible, aſter this, 
Volt. A. © R | to 
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to doubt of his. majeſty's ſincere deſire to do every thing | 


which the law of nations can require between powers en- 
gaged in war with each other, even beyond what is uſuall 
practiſed. -But as to what relates to his majeſty's own ſub- 
Jes, neither the law of nations, the cartels, nor the prac. 
tice or example of any country, authorize any foreign power 
at war with his majeſty to intrude themſelves, or to. make 
any demand from his majeſty relating thereto, The molt 
Chriſtian king knows too well himſelf the right inherentin 
every ſovereign. to imagine that his majeſty can think other. 
wiſe. I cannot conceal from your excellency his majeſty' 
ſurprize to ſee that the ambaſſador of a power, fo ftrily 
united with him, and ſo eſſentially intereſted in every thing 
that concerns the honour and ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon 
and government, could charge himſelf with tranſmitting to 
his majeſty ſo unheard of a demand. And I am very fort, 
fir, to be obliged to acquaint you, that his majeſty could 
not avoid complaining of it to their High Mightineſſes the 
States General your maſters.” 5 7 70 
Mr. Trevor, the Britiſh miniſter at the Hague, accord- 
ingly preſented a very ſharp memorial againſt Van Hoey's con- 
duct, which, he ſaid, was as unjuſtifi«ble as it was unheard 
of. He likewiſe acquainted their High Mightineſſes, that his 
majeſty had commanded him to demand of them ſuch a di- 
ſtinguiſhed ſatisfaction, as may be ſome way proportionable 
to the ſcandal which this proceeding has given to every true 
friend to the honour, liberty, and religion of the two powers,” 
In conſequence of this repreſentation, Van Hoey received a 
very ſevere reprimand from his maſters, and was ordered to 
write a ſubmiſſive letter to the duke of Newcaſtle, aſking 
pardon for his behaviour, which he at laſt did. 4-3 
The Britiſh miniftry was too magnanimous to make the 
rebel priſoners ſuffer on account of Van Hoey's imprudence; 
but there was a neceſſity of making ſome examples. Thoſe 
in the north of Scotland, till relying on the friendſhip. of 
France, had been guilty of ſome inſolencies, which had oblig- 
ed the military power to proceed againſt them with ſeverity, 
and to drive their black cattle, which was their chief means 
of ſubſiftance in ſummer time, from off their eſtates. In the 
ſouth country, the rebels that had been taken at Carliſle, 
and many who had been made priſoners at the battle of Cul- 
loden, were ſent to London, where at firſt they were con- 
fined in Newgate. Here, through the contributions of their 
party, which were not only liberal but profuſe, they were en- 
abled to live even in a 1totous manner; and relying, as 7 
| | frien 
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friends in the north had done, on the interceſſion and power Geo. II. 
of the French court, they ſeemed to ſet the government at 1746. 
defiance. But the act of parliament having impowered the 
miniſtry to try them in Southwark, they were carried over : 
thither under ſtrong guards, and lodged in the New Jail. 
Bills of indictment being found againſt them all; it was the 
3d of July before the court could meet for their trial; and 
upon their repreſentation, they were indulged a further time 
to the 15th, when Townley, the colonel of the Mancheſter 
regiment, was found guilty of high treaſon. He had, like 
many others of his deluded party, truſted to a commiſſion 
which he had formerly borne in the French army, But it 
appearing, that he was then no actual officer in their ſervice, 
he was brought in guilty, The following ſucceſſive days, 
the reft of the officers of the Mancheſter regiment, and of 
the garriſon left at Carliſle, were tried; and to the number 
of ſixteen received ſentence of death, ſome of them pleading 
guilty, Amongſt theſe was one Morgan, who had acted in 
ſome capacity of a lawyer, and had been very buſy in the 
ſervice of the young pretender. He was a man ofa very in- 
different character. The others were remarkable for little 
or nothing but their blind attachment to their unhappy 
principles ; in which ſuch of them as were executed, died 
with a decency and intrepidity that ought to have been 
employed in a better cauſe. The judges preſent on that 

| occaſion were, the lord chief juſtice Lee, fir Martin 
Wright, fir Michael Foſter, fir Thomas Reynolds, fir Thomas 
Abney, and Mr. Baron Clive. Out of the ſeventeen con- 
demned at that time, only nine were executed. On the 3 iſt 
of July, and the 2d of Auguſt, the court ſate again, and 
four were found guilty, of whom three were executed. The 
next ſet of rebels who were tried, were thoſe who had been 
taken at the battle of Culloden, or in the north of Scotland, 
Amongſt theſe were fir John Wedderburn and fir James Kin- 
loch, who had been a lieutenant colonel in Ogilvie's regi- 
ment. The guilt of the former was aggravated by his hav- 
Ing a place in the revenue under the government. The lord 
Mac Leod, a youth of about 17 years of age, was likewiſe 
ſet to the bar, as was Mr. Murray, brother to the earl of 
Dunmore; and all of them pleaded guilty, Upon the trial 
of Alexander Kinloch and Charles Kinloch, (both of them 
brothers to the baronet of that name) a point of law was 
ſtarted, whether thoſe who are natives of Scotland, reſidents 
of Scotland, and had committed acts of treaſon in Scot- 


land, could, without a breach of the union, be tried in Eng- 
+ "a land. 
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the ſame gentlemen : but both points were over-ruled by the 
court, and they received ſentence of death, but were nat exe. 
cuted. Hamilton, the rebel governor of Carliſle, put it in 
a manner out of the power of the government to ſhew hin 
mercy. He pretended, that his furrender' at Carliſle” ws 
upon a promiſe of pardon ; and he had even the preſumption 
to ſend memorials to ſeveral great perſonages, in which the 
ſame allegation was repeated. He retracted his plea, how. 
ever, of not guilty, and contrary to his expectation, be 
was executed at Kennington Common. The whole num. 
ber of the rebels who ſuffered there, was no more than 17 
out of 43, who received ſentence of death. In the north of 
England, where the other rebels were tried, the, like lenity 
was ſhewn, and none were executed but thoſe whoſe Tee] 
Jion had been attended with ſome very aggravating cireum- 
ſtances. „ | ver 5 
In the mean while lord Lovat had, by the indefatigable en- 
deavours of his purſuers, been taken priſoner, as had Mur- 
ray of Broughton, and both of them being brought up to 
London, were ſent to the Tower. There was priſoner in 
the Tower at the ſame time the earl of Traquair, upon i 
violent ſuſpicion of having correſponded with the pretenderand 
his family, and of his having been one of the chief agent 
that had fomented the rebellion. He was one of the ſeven 
aſſociators who ſigned a writing, engaging themſelves to ven- 


ture their lives and fortunes to reſtore the pretender and his 


family to the throne of Great Britain. The other ſix were 
the lord Lovat, fir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, Came- 
ron of Lochie] the younger, John Steuart, brother to Jrd 
Traquair, lord Perth, and lord John Drummond, Perth's 
brother. It appeared, that Traquair was in a manner ſta- 
tioned at London, as an agent from the party, to give them 
intelligence from time to time, and to try what dependance 
they could have upon their friends in England, cardinal 
Fleury having made that an indiſpenſible preliminary before 
he could be brought into any engagement to ſupport them. 
But it ſeems Traquair's reſidence in England, was very little 
to the ſatisfaction of the conſpirators. They accuſed him 
of trifling with the party, of indolence in ſending intelli- 
1 ; and ſome had even ſuſpicions of his attachment to 
their cauſe. But whatever might be in that, it is certain, 
that upon the firſt ſymptoms of the rebellion breaking out, his 
lordſhip was ſent priſoner to the Tower of London; and the 
jacobites, Murray in particular, pretended that his _— 
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| (14d him, and that he had made diſcoveties which had affected Geo. N. 


and diſconcerted the whole party. Lovat being now in cuſ- 1746. 


tody, it was reſolved to proſecute him to the utmoſt extent 
of law. But even that was not thought ſufficient; and it 
was judged proper, that the whole train of the rebellion, 
with its connections and dependencies, ſhould be laid open 
in the courſe of the trial; and this could be done no way 
ſo effectually, as by making ſecretary Murray (who Was 
now likewiſe a priſoner) an evidence ſor the crown. 
Murray, who had ſentiments of private honour, and eh 
was born a gentleman, would gladly have excuſed himſelf 
from appearing in the diſagreeable light of an evidence and 
an informer. But having been examined by ſome of the 
council, he had ſcarce any thing to difcover but what had 
already been diſcovered by Traquair. 


dilatory and wavering conduct, as having ruined their cauſe. 
He therefore agreed to appear as evidence for the crown upon 
Lovat's trial; which though it did not come preciſely within 
the compaſs of the year 1746, ſhall, for the ſake of unifor- 
mity, be here related. ivd 


As to Lovat himſelf, 
Murray had very little regard for him; for he looked upon his 


Lovat's cunning had been ſuch, that it might have put the Lord Lonat 


government to ſome trouble to have proceeded againſt him hy 
the way of indictment, as they did againſt the other lords; 


ſo that the houſe of commons, on the 'r1th of December, 


ſent fir William Yonge to impeach him in the houſe of peers. 
Lovat, in conſequence of this impeachment, being ordered 
to be brought up to the bar of that houſe, appeared to be full 
of age and infirmities. He had all the indulgence his.caſe 
could admit of, and upon his petition, he had council and 
ſolicitors aligned him; and it was directed that he ſhould 
receive the rents of his eſtate in like manner as if he 
was not under an accuſation of high treaſon. But ſome dif- 


ficulties afterwards occurred on that head. Upon the trial, 


which was very ſolemn, the evidence againſt Lovat was very 
firong, and all the facts laid down concerning him in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, were fully proved. Some difficulties 
were made as to the competency of ſecretary Murray's evi- 
dence, he ſtanding in the light of an attainted perſon, and 
one who was ſwearing that he might ſave his own life. But 
though Murray, in fact, had not furrendered himſelf before 


the 12th of July 1746, in terms of the act of parliament, 
het he had been brought by Habeas Corpus before the bar of 


the court of King's Bench, and being there aſked, what he 
Z | R 3 had 


tried, 
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Geo. II. had to ſay why he ſhould not ſuffer death according to'lay, 
1746. upon a ſuppoſition that he was attainted upon that 80 d 


| parliament, he pleaded in general, that he was one of the 
LordLovat's perſons named in the act; and that long before the tath ef 
trial, p. 50. July 1746, to wit, on the 28th day of June then laſt, he did, 
at Edinburgh, in due manner, according to the meaning df 

the act, ſurrender himſelf to Andrew Fletcher, lord j 
clerk, and one of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace; and 
he ſaid, that Andrew Fletcher had then an author 
to admit him to make ſuch ſurrender. He added, that on 


the 28th of June he was committed to priſon by the lord ju. 


tice clerk, and that he continued ever ſince in cuſtody;'and 
was ready to take his trial, The attorney- general, by r 
warrant from his majeſty, confeſſed this plea to be true, and 
it was recorded in the court of King's Bench, by which the 
incapacity of an attainder was removed from Murray; and 


. after a good deal of debate and difficulty, he was admitted 


to be a competent evidence. 


In the courſe of what he ſaid, 


he very ingenuouſly laid open the ſprings and progreſs of the 
-rebellion ; and other witneſſes, together with many written 
_ evidences, ſome of them letters under the priſoner's own hand, 
fully manifeſted Lovat's guilt. Tt appeared, however, from the 
teſtimony of fir Everard Fawkener, ſecretary to his'royal 
bighneſs, and of others, that Lovat, after he was taken, 
could he have ſaved his eſtate and life, offered to employ all 
his intereſt for the government, and for that purpoſe made 


uſe of an expreſſion of Virgil's, extremely charaQeriſtical ef 
himſelf . Upon the whole, he was convicted of high trea- 
ſon, by the unanimous ſentence of all his peers, who were 


2 He faid further, that he had 
been in a coadition to render 
ſervice to the governinent, and 
that he might be of tuture ſer- 
vice to the goverment, and that 
mercy as well as juſtice belonged 
to ſovereigns ; and that if his 
majeity would extend mercy to- 
wards him, he would ſhew his 
joyalty, and deſerve more than 
ewenty ſuch heads as his were 
worth, I would more particu- 
jarly have entered into the ſer- 


— -in utramque paratus 
Seu verfare Polos, ſeu certz occumbere morti, 


vice he meant was no more.than 


vices that he would render tbe 
government, but that 1 ſound y 
his own diſcourſe that the-der- 


to bring his clan, for the ſuture, 
into the ſervice of the govem- 
ment, inſtead of employing them 
againſt it. He ſaid, the world 
allowed him ſome abilities, and 
he would apply them to that 
ſervice ; and concluded with this 
laying, he was e 


Lovat's Trial, 
FH 
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117. He made a long ſpeech, tending to prove the great Geo. II. 

ſervices he had done to the government in the year 1715, and 1746. 

of the great favour he was in with the late king; but theſe 

| were conſiderations, as the lord ſteward took notice, that 

operated againſt him, and he received ſentence of death. ; 
When he was remanded to the Tower, finding that all He = 24 

application for mercy would be in vain, he gave a looſe to * 

his natural diſpoſition, and avowed himſelf a jacobite and a 

papiſt. His behaviour was remarkably facetious, yet com- 

poſed. When he was brought upon the ſcattold, on the gth 

of April 1747, he was attended by a .popiſh prieſt, chaplain 

to the Sardinian ambaſſador ; and after repeating ſome paſſa- 

ces from the Claſſicks, intimating that he died a martyr for 

the liberty of his country, he ſubmitted to his fate. i 
The moderation of the government in thus extinguiſhing Campaign 

the very remains of the rebellion, was highly agreeable to therlands. 

the whole nation, but its conſequences were fatal to the com- 

mon cauſe, by the great draught of Britiſh troops that it had 

occaſioned from the Netherlands. The reduction of Bruſſels 

| and Louvain, and other open places, ſtruck all Europe with 

high ideas of the activity of marſhal Saxe, who had, in a 

manner, changed the character of the French, by bringing 

them to bear with the fatigues of a winter campaign. Mar- 

ſhal Bathiani, at this time, commanded the confederate army, 

which conſiſted of no more than 44, ooo troops, of whom 

only four battalions and nine ſquadrons were Britiſh ; and he 

was obliged to intrench them behind the Demer, ten miles 

ſouth-weſt of Antwerp, and fourteen north-eaſt of Bruſſels. 

This happened towards the end of March ; while marſhal 

Saxe aſſembled his army, conſiſting of upwards of 100,000 

men, who in April were headed by their king, and advanc- 

ing againſt the allies, obliged them to retreat to Antwerp, 

where they left a garriſon of 2000 men, and from Antwerp 

to Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. Thoſe diſagreeable Antwerp 

retreats, were generally attributed to the lateneſs of the ſea- Hoy the 

ſon in which the Engliſh money-bills had paſſed the parlia-**©* ” 

Jiament, and which had diſabled the empreſs queen from get- 

ting her troops ſo early together as ſhe ought to have done. 

The confederates finding themſelves no match for the French, 

begun to fortify themſelves at Terhyde near Breda, till they 

could receive reinforcements from England and Germany. 

In the mean while, Saxe inveſted Antwerp, which furren- 

dered on the gth of May, and the citade] held out only 

leven days longer. At laſt they were joined by 10,000 
Hanoverians, and by prince William of Heſſe with the 


3 Heſſian 


Geo. II. Heſſian troops, and three Engliſh regiments from 8 d, 
1746. and 25,000 men from Germany, under count Palfi, the 
— whole to be commanded by prince Charles of Lorrain. 
: It was expected, before thoſe reinforcements had reached the 

confederates, the French would have attacked them, But the 
latter being now in the Dutch territories, and the camp ofthe 
allies being very ſtrong, the French opened their trenches. he. 
fore Mons, the capital of Hainault, and St. Ghuilain. On 

as is Mons the 29th of May, the French brought before Mons 69,000 
1 men, 140 pieces of heavy cannon, and 80 mortars, the Whole 

commanded by the prince of Conti, while marſhal Saxe lay 
with another army between Lier and Antwerp, to cover the 
ſiege. The gariifon of Mons did not exceed 4000 men 

but they made, for ſome time, a reſolute defence; at laſt, 
on the 27th of June, they were obliged to ſurrender priſon- 
ers of war. The reduction of Mons, which was reckoned 

. one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the world, was followed .by 
and Charle- that of St. Ghuilain, and on the 8th of July Charleroy, which 
ſe was gartiſoned by 1500 men, was likewiſe beſieged and taken, 
In the mean while, the French king had left his army, that 

he might be preſent at the delivery of the Dauphineſs. But 

being now abſolutely maſter of Flanders, Brabant and Hai- 

nault, he united by an edict all thoſe places to his. crown 

for ever, that had beJonged to the ſame at the treaty. of Rll. 

a wick, and had been given up by the treaty of Utrecht. 
Namur was the next object of the French, It ſtands on 

the welt ſide of the Maeſe, at its junction with the Sambre, 

which runs between the town and the citadel, and is a place 

of to great ſtrength, that the ſiege of it had never been at. 

Motions of tempted, even by the duke of Marlborough. The allied 

potharmi&. army, which was now commanded by prince Charles of Lor- 

rain, marched to the neighbourhood of Namur, for the pro- 

: tection of that city, while the French were encamped at 
_ Gemblours. The camp pitched upon by prince Charles was 
ſo advantageous, that marſhal Saxe could not attack the con- 
federates; but having greatly the advantage of them in ge- 
neralthip, he ſeized Dinant, in the biſhopric of Leige, and 
thereby rendered himſelf maſter of the navigation of the river 
Maeſe above Namur, while count Lowendahl took Huy, 2 
town and caſtle of great importance on the tame river, 7 
miles north-eaſt of Namur, and ſeized a large magazine of 
the confederates there. By the taking of thoſe two places, 
the French being intirely mailers of the navigation of the 
Maeſe, and having cut off the communication of the con- 
federates with Maeſtrecht, piince Charles found himſelf ſo 
| in ſtreightened 
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Areightened in his proviſions, that he was obliged * to Geo. II. 


the north of the Maeſe, for the conveniency of drawing his 
| ſupplies from the dutchies of Limberg and Luxemberg. 
The truth is, the great abilities of prince Charles as a ge- 
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netal, had not been conſpicuous ever ſince the death of his 


| princeſs, which affected him ſo greatly, that he did not give 

the ſame attention as formerly to the affairs of the field. A 
ſhameful neglect, during all this campaign, appeared amongſt 
the confederates. They were unprovided with cannon to fight 
either Saxe or Lowendahl, though greatly ſuperior to each, 
and no care had been taken for ſecuring the countries from 
wheuce they could draw their proviſions. No ſooner had the 


conſederates withdrawn to the north of the Maeſe, than Na- 


mur was inveſted by 27,000 men, under the command of 
count Clermont, who was, ſupported by the other two 
French generals. The place was garriſoned by ggo0 Au- 
ſtrians ; but the defence it made was far from being anſwer- 
able to its ſtrength and garriſon. The dreadful fire of the 
French, reduced the city to capitulate on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, being the ſixth day of the ſiege, and, ten days after, 
the citadel ſurrendered likewiſe, the garriſon being made pri- 
ſoners of war. The amazing rapidity of this conqueſt, crea- 
ted an univerſal conſternation amongſt the confederates, whoſe 
only apology for themſelves was, that the French artillery 
was irreſiſtable. 43cm noe rs arr) 

Prince Charles, during the ſiege of Namur, was poſted at 
Maeſtricht, 43 miles diſtant from thence, and 13 north of 


Namur be- 
ſieged and 


. taken, 


Leige. He had now been joined by three Britiſh battallions 


under fir John Ligonier, and by two Bavarian battallions, part 


of 5000 men belonging to that elector, lately taken into the 


pay of the confederates, who were now but little inferior in 
number to the French. It was therefore neceſſary, for their 
own credit, to endeavour to bring on a deciſive action, and 
therefore they paſſed the Maeſe to attack Saxe, who very 
prudently took poſſeſſion of Tongres, and made ſuch a diſ- 
poſition, as obliged the confederates to return under vaſt 


diſadvantages to Maeſtrecht. On the 7th of October The battle 
they paſſed the Jaar, in eight columns, the artillery mak- of Lierre. 


ing the ninth, Sir John Ligonier led the left wing of 
the horſe; and the whole army being paſſed, the French, 
in detached parties, appeared on all the eminences, and 
advantageous poſts, and a moſt dreadful cannonading on 
beth ſides begun. The regulars of the confederates at 
firſt were driven back by the French, who had paſſed 
the river ; but theſe in return were attacked by _ 

ON 8 
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Geo. II. ſon's regiment, who petitioned for the honour of the git 
1746. attack, by two Hanoverian and two Heſſian re iments, and 
a ſome other troops under prince Charles and athiani, and 

repulſed with the loſs of 7500 men. But count Clerk, 
from Namur, having joined the grand army under Saxe on 
the gth of October, the French made a motion on the roth, 
and paſſed the Jaar with their whole army. The confede- 
rates, being then ſenſible that the French intended to attack 
them, they took poſſeſſion of the villages of Liers, Warem, 
and Roucoux, which were defended by major general Zaf- 
trow, with two Britiſh, four Hanoverian, and two Heſfian 
battalions. ſupported by the prince of Heſſe and general How- 
ard. In the mean while, the enemy advanced in three co- 
lumns, each column having at the head of it 30 pieces of 
cannon ; and three batteries, erected by the confederates, 
began to play upon them. Prince Waldeck having had in- 
telligence that'the French intended to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Leige, had been obliged to change his fituation to preſerve 
that city, and the French bent their chief force upon his 
left; but were repulſed ſeveral times, with extraordinary 
bravery, by that prince and the troops under him, The 

London Scotch brigade behaved particularly well. They were, how. 

Gazette» ever, overpowered by numbers, and forced to give way, af- 

ter a very gallant defence. Ihe three villages were at the 
ſame time attacked by 55 battalions in columns by brigades; 
and as ſoon as one brigade was repulſed, another came on; 
and the battalions under major general Zaſtrow, after having 
done wonderfully well, were at laft obliged to abandon the 
the villages of Warem and Roucoux, the major general ſup- 
porting himſelf ſtill at Liers, with the battalions under prince 
Frederick and general Howard. Sir John Ligonier rallied 
the battalions which had ſuffered ſo much; the Hanoverian 
regiment of Maidell, and the Heſſian regiment of Manſpach, 
having ſtood their ground to the laſt, and refuſed quarter, ſo 
that few of them eſcaped. The battallions of Boetſelaer and 
Donop ſuffered likewiſe extreamly ; notwithſtanding which 
they rallied, and drove the enemy, who were advancing into 
the plain, back again into the village. The' battalions of 
Graham and Howard, which were in Roucoux, loſt alſo a 
great many men, but to the laſt maintained a hollow way, 
where they were poſted by fir John Ligonier, and were of 
great uſe; brigadier Douglas, who commanded them, har 
ing done every thing a good and gallant officer could do. As 
ſoon as prince Waldeck, whoſe troops had begun to give 
way, was informed that the villages were loft, he retreated 

| | | in 
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OF-ENGLATVD, — 
in good order, and taking behind the Jeſt, of the Engliſh, Geo. II. 
-— towards the Maeſe by St. Peterſberg., - . 
Under thofe circumſtances, the confederates made a maſ- 
telly retreat towards the Maeſe, without being purſued by the e 
French, who, on this occaſion, are ſaid to have loſt 10, ooo 
men, and the confederates about half that number, The 
conduct of Saxe in the deſperate attack he made, was gene- 
rally blamed, as all the advantage he had gained was far 
from countervailing the troops he loſt; Sir John Ligonier, 
and the earls of Rothes and Crauford, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
greatly at the head of the Britiſh forces; but the overſights 
committed by prince Charles and the other foreign generate 
of the confederates, were unpardonable; . They were almo! 
deſtitute of artillery, though they were played upon by up- 
wards of 100 pieces of French cannon; and the attack was 
actually begun before it was known that the French were in 
poſſeſſion of Leige, which had been betrayed to them the 
night before, and which contributed greatly to the advantage 
the French gained. The Engliſh horſe, during all the action, 
had always the advantage of the French. But the Auſtrians 
had very little ſhare in the engagement, being kept in awe . 
by 10,c00 of the French cavalry, who, had the Auſtrians 
weakened their lines to ſupport the Britiſh and Dutch, might 
have cut off their retreat to Maeſtricht. The Engliſh of 
note killed upon this occaſion, were fir Henry Neſbit, and 
five other captains, and 3,500 men upon the whole, including 
the miſſing and priſoners. After this battle, nothing material 
paſſed in the Netherlands. The confederates paſſed, the 
Maeſe, and took up their winter 7 in the dutchies of 
Limberg and Luxemberg, as the French did theirs in their 
new conqueſts. C — 2 
While the Engliſh army had fo great a ſhare in this un- Project to 
ſucceſsful campaign, their miniſtry were forming a plan of reduce Ca- 
the utmoſt conſequence to the glory and intereſt of the na-  *? 
tion. This was no leſs than the reduction of all the French 
empire on the continent of America, by marching a power- 
ful army into Canada, and making themſelves maſters of 
Quebec. The reduction of Louiſburg, rendered this ſcheme 
extreamly plauſible. Commiſſions were ſent for the ſeveral 
governors of the Engliſh plantations in America, impower- 
ing them to raiſe and regiment men, who were to be ſent 
upon that expedition, and who were to be commanded by 
Gooch, the lieutenant governor of Virginia, as major gene- 
kal, the dignity of a baronet being conferred upon him at the 
ſame time, The Americans entered into the project with 
| infinite 
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Geo. II. infinite alacrity. The province of Maſlachuſetts bay, which 
1746. had diſtinguiſhed itſelf ſo greatly in the expedition againſ 

— Louiſburgh, came to an immediate reſolution of railing 3000 
volunteers; and the other governors of New England, Viz. 
ginia, Maryland, and Penſilvania, exerted themſelves ſ ef. 

fectually, that they were in a condition to have raiſed. 19,000 
men, had the expedition taken place. Lieutenant; general 
St. Clair was appointed to command the land forces; and a 
ſtrong ſquadron, with a large body of tranſports, were allem. 
8 1q 8 y | 8 alle 
bled at Portſmouth by the beginning of May, and the em- 
barkation of the land forces was even begun. But the go- 
vernment of England had been long ſtrangers to expeditions 
of ſo much importance and difficulty; and ſome. thought, 
that the project of a peace, being at that time upon, the c- 
pet, the 9 of this fleet, ſhould it take place, muſt 

8 render all projects of that kind more difficult, and, perhaps, 
laid aide, abortive. et. this may be, it was certain the ſecy 

was very ill kept, and the preparations were worſe conducted; 

for the ſhips lay at Portſmouth, till the ſeaſon for action in 

North America was over. | een 

D' Anville's In the mean while, the intention of the Britiſh miniſtry 
— being known to the French, they fitted out at Breſt, a-ſqua- 
oe dron of eleven ſhips of the line, three frigates, three fte 
America, ſhips, and two bombs, beſides twenty ſmaller ſhips, from 10 
to 24 guns, and 56 fail of tranſports laden with ſtores, and 
proviſions, and a body of 3500 Jand-forces on board, be- 

ſides two tenders with artillery, The whole of this arma- 

ment was to be commanded 1 the duke D' Anville, and the 
deſtination of it was to retake Louiſburgh, ſubdue Annapolis 

Royal, and recover Cape Breton. The land forces were 10 

be commanded by De la Jonquier, who carried out with 

him 40, ooo ſtands of ſmall arms, for the uſe of the Cana- 

dians and the French Indians, who were expected to join 

him upon his landing. The French accordingly ſailed in 

June, but it was September before they came upon the coalt 

of Acadia; after this, the whole of their expedition was one 
continued ſeries of misfortunes. A dreadful mortality pre- 

vailed on board their ſhips : they were overtaken with terti- 

ble ſtorms and tempeſts, by which they were wrecked or diſ- 

perſed. The next in command to D'Anville, run him- 

ſelf through the body; and De la Jonquier, finding his men 

reduced to a handful, ſent part of the ſhips with him to 
Quebec, and underſtanding that the Engliſh were ready 

to receive him, he returned, without making any attempt, 

with the remaining few to France, after giving out — 

| W 
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would ſubdue all the Engliſh empire upon the continent of Geo. II. 

America. „ Es BTR. 
At this time an Auſtrian army, under general Brown, as 

ſhall be ſhewn in the courſe of this hiſtory, having paſſed the 5 

Var, and made an irruption into France itſelf, the Britiſh upon Bi- 

miniliry came to a reſolution of employing the ſhips and troops tanny. 

that were intended againſt Quebec, in an expedition againſt 

Britanny, which, beſides other advantages, might be attended 

with that of facilitating the operations of the Auſtrians upon the 

Var. The ſquadron deſtined for this expedition, conſiſted of 

16 ſhips of the line, 8 frigates, 2 bomb-veſſels, with 30 tran- 

ſports, and 5800 land-forces, conſiſting of two battalions of 

the foot guards, a battalion of the royal Scots, with Harri- 

ſon's, Bragg's, Frampton's, and RichbelFs regiments, be- 

ſides the Highland regiment under lord John Murray, and 

200 matroſſes and bombardiers. The fleet on this expedition 

was commanded by Leſtock, admiral of the Blue; and on 

the 17th of September they anchored in the. bay of Polduc, 

at the north entry of the bay of Biſcay, inſtead of Quimper- 

ley bay, where they landed on the 2oth, at about the diſtance 

of ten miles from Port POrient. a l 

The coaſt of Britanny being at this time quite disfurniſhed 

of troops, either regulars or irregulars, had the general im- 

mediately marched againſt Port Orient, it is more than pro- 

bable that it might, with all the vaſt wealth in it, have fallen 

into his hands. A party of French militia, upon the alarm 

of a fleet being upon their coaſts, had got together upon the 

beach; but the Saphire man of war bringing her guns to bear 

upon them, the Britiſh troops landed, were formed, and 

marched to a village called Movelon, which they burnt, and 

made themſelves maſters of a battery of two pieces of braſs 

cannon, After that they landed ſome braſs cannon of three 

pounders, and an artillery park was formed, but left under 

the command of its officers, while the main body advanced 

againſt Port POrient, _ „ 

On the 21ſt of September they ſet out in two columns, 

the Highlanders and the Royal on the right, and the other 

regiments on the left. The roads through which they were 

to march being very cloſe, they were expoſed to a good deal 

of hedge- firing; but at laſt they arrived at the town of Ple- 

mure. This place being ſummoned, agreed to ſurrender; 
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Wil but it was abandoned for five. hours to be pillaged by the ſol- 
ay diers, on pretence that the town's people had fired upon the 
npt, Engliſh after they had agreed to ſurrender, This licenſe to 
key Plunder, it is thought, ruined the expedition; not only by 


exaſpe- 
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Geo. II. exaſperating the inhabitants, but by i busen 
—.— the men a diſregard for diſcipline, and b adn 
ſome of them with plunder... On the 22d, he {Britiſh 
army marched in one column to a hill, about a. mile. and 
a half diſtant from Port 1 and the town was 1 


The town 
offers to ca; 
pitulate. 


hes the inhabitants were exempted 0 9 pl a 
dered or moleſted; and that their magazines or Kea 
houſes (thoſe of the French Eaft- India company being 1 
rich) ſhould be untouched, and that the Britiſh. troops! hi ould 
The terms pay for every thing they had; "Theſe terms were very pro- 
are refuſed, perly refuſed by the general, who gave the inhabitants only 
| three hours time to deliberate upon ſurrendering, at diſcre- 
tion, the troops in the city to be made priſoners of war, 
According to the, French accounts, and ſome Engliſh ones 
publiſhed” at the time by perſons who attended the expedi· 
tion, the general demanded 2, ooo, ooo of livres contribution 
money, and that the town ſhould be given up to be pillaged 
for four hours. Whatever might be in this, it is certain be 
had no manner of reaſon to expect any ſuch terms, or 
indeed that the city ſhould be delivered up at all ; nor. in fact 
do the French, whatever they might pretend, ſeem to have 
It is be. hal any ſuch intention. He was Jeſtitute of artillery, fit for 
battering any place of ſtrength; and it was with difficulty 
the ſailors and the ſoldiers dragged up two pieces of iron 
cannon, to mount upon a battery which they had made-ſhift to 
raiſe. In the mean while, the French, who by this parley had 
gained all the time they wanted, poured i into the place from 
quarters. The works of the town were mounted with A 
numerous artillery drawn from their ſhipping ;, new. works 
were raiſed, and ſome regular troops had marched. into, the 
place. Notwithſtanding all that, on the 25th the neral 
opened a battery of ten pieces of ſmall cannon, beige ye 
two iron guns already mentioned, and a mortar, 
from the garriſon, however, was a ſuperior to that of 
the beſiegers, who at laſt threw red-hot bullets into the town, 
and did it ſome damage. But the F rench, by this time, were 
perfectly ſenſible that the Engliſh army dig not exceed 5000. 
men; and they had taken ſuch precautions at Port en 
that Leſtock could not attack Port ] Orient at ſea, by by which 
the whole of the ſcheme was diſconcerted; 3 and A . party of 
the French from the town attempted to ee the Engliſh 
3 3 
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battery, but were repulſed with ſome loſs. The general, Geo, II. 


| however, grew every hour more ſenſible how impraQticable 1740. 
| his undertaking was, and he ſaw his ſmall body in danger 


ol being ſurrounded in twenty-four hours, by an army of 
20,000 men, in an enemy's country. Leſtock likewiſe ply'd 
him with continual meſſages of the danger his ſhips were in, 


by lying ſo long in an expoſed bay, and even threatened to 


* fail for England, Upon all thoſe conſiderations; the ſiege was The Engliſh 


diſcontinued, the firing ceaſed, the iron cannon were buried, 
and a retreat was ordered and performed with great regula» 
rity, after having about 60 men killed and about 40 wounded z 


four pieces of cannon and a mortar were likewiſe left behind. 


In the mean while, the Engliſh ſailors plundered and burnt 


retire, and 


re-embark. 


the villages of Dovelair and Larm, and were guilty of a great | ; 


many enormities on the defenceleſs coaſt, to the ſhame, and 
ruin of all diſcipline. The troops, however, re-embarked 
without any further loſs; and on the iſt of October the whole 
fleet ſailed for Quiberon, where about 2009 of the troops 
again diſembarked, the general being in hopes of a reinforce- 
ment from England. At Quiberon the Exeter man of war 
drove on ſhore the Ardent, a 64 gun French ſhip, which had 
been ſeperated from D'Anville's ſquadron, and burnt it, 
Some French floops and ſmall craft were likewiſe burnt, and 
the ſailors made themſelves maſters of two ſmall iſlands, one 
called Houvat, the other Hydic ; and blew up two forts that 
were on them. At laſt, after doing all the miſchief to the 
country they could, without bringing any advantage to them- 
ſelves, the whole re-embarked in the middle of October, and 
landed without any further loſs in England and Ireland. 


Upon the whole, this expedition was formed upon a plan Reflection: 


of great utility to England; but was neither ſupported nor 
executed as it ought to have been. Had Leſtock had ſpirit 
enough to have bombarded Fort Louis while the troops were 
landing, or had the general aſſaulted l' Orient, without mind- 
ing any intermediate object, the place undoubtedly muſt have 
fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, and the French Eaſt- 


India 2 muſt have ſuffered an irretrievable blow. But 


the truth is, Leſtock was by this time grown too old and in- 
firm for enterprize, and, as was ſaid, was under the ſhameful 
direction of a woman he carried along with him; and nei- 
ther the ſoldiers nor the ſailors, during the whole of the ex- 
pedition, ſeem to have been under any kind of diſcipline. - 


During the winter of the year 1745, a ſecret treaty was Secret nego- 


negotiated, and advanced: pretty far, between the Frenc 
pretty 


b tiation be- 
tween 


court and the king of Sardinia, But the terms having been France and 
| | tranſmitted Sardinia, 
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Geo, II. - tranſmitted to the court of Spain, were highly di Pprover 
1746. of there; and his Sardinian majeſty, apprehendinp that 
—— houſe of Auſtria might ſuſpect he was tam ering with, her | 
enemies, put an end to the . e an EIA, 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Italy, and made the garriſon 
which conſiſted of 5000 French, priſoners of War, Ig 
this the Spaniards, who now looked upon themſelves az he- 
ing betrayed by Maillebois, the French general,” raiſed the 
blockade of Alexandria, juft as that city was going to ſurten- 
der ; and prince Lichtenſtein, who then commanded the Ay. 
ſtrian army in Italy, begun to have thoughts of attempting 
| the recovery of the Milanefe. + | 5 
| Campaign The empreſs queen, by this time, having made peace with 
in Italy. the king of Pruſſia, was at leiſure to ſupport her favourite war 
in Italy much more effectually than ſhe had hitherto been 
able to do. The Britiſh ſubſidies had enabled her generals, 
| and the king of Sardinia, to take the field this year with 
great advantages. Prince Lichtenſtein was at the head of 
40,000 Auſtrians, and the king of Sardinia of 36,000 of his 
own troops; ſo that their army was ſuperior to thoſe of 
France and Spain, which, including the duke of Modena“ 
troops, did not amount in the whole to above 73,000 men, 
But the Spaniards, by this time, began to loak upon the 
French as their worſt enemies; they immediately raiſed the 
ſiege of the citadel of Milan, and without acquainting Mail- 
lebois of their intention, they directly ſent their artil- 
lery and baggage to Pavia, at which place don Philip, the 
duke of 5 25 and count Gages, aſſembled their army. 
1 Upon this, Maillebois, being afraid that his communication 
| with Genoa and Provence might be cut off by the Auſtrians, 
whoſe ſtrength every day encreaſed in Italy, evacuated all the 
countries about the Tanaro and Po, and retired to Novi. 
Great foc- In the mean while, the king of Sardinia took Caſſel and Vo- 
N lenza, and afterwards recovered all the Piedmonteſe fortreſſes, 
and entering the Milaneſe, he drove Maillebois from Novi. 
The Auſtrians were equally ſucceſsful. Prince Lichtenſtein 
had a large body of troops near Vigevano. Berenclau, at the 
head of 10,000 Auſtrians, had ravaged the Cremoneſe, and 
| | taken Codogno; while a third body of Auſtrians, under L 
| veſtein, had taken poſſeſſion of Lodi, and beat the Spaniards 
gat Marignano, while count Brown and general P lavicint 
marched towards Parma, in order to cut off the communica- 
tion between the Spaniſh general, the marquis of Caſtellaer, 
and count Gages. This was followed by the reduction of 
Guaſtalla by the Auſtrians ; and the marquis of Caſtellaer of 
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ing obliged to abandon charm cya with all its artillery, 
A 


baggage, and a large magazine, fell likewiſe into the hands 


4 Auſtrians. Upon this, don Philip and count Gages 


threw themſelves into Placentia, 'and' encamped under he 


cannon of that place, with an intention there to · aſſemble all 
their army, and to wait till they could'be joined by the mar- 


quis Caftellar, who was advancing towards them under infi- 


nite difficulties. It was owing to the excellent conduct of 


Gages, that the armies of the two crowns, with that of don 


Philip and his allies, were not now 'ihtirely ruined; Bur his 
diſpotitions were ſo excellent, that he kept the Auſtrians at 
bay in his camp at Placentia ; and being now come to à bet- 


ter underſtanding with Maillebois, he was joined by the 


whole French army ; ſo that don Philip found himſelf, on 


the 3d of June, at the head of '52,000 men, while the king 
of Sardinia was advancing with forced marches towards the 


4 19 * 


Po, in order to join prince Lichtenſtein. lech 
The true deſign of Gages was to have ruined the Auſtrian 


and Piedmonteſe armies, by obliging them to continue their 
fatigues and marches; and he had undoubted intelligence, 
that a great mortality was even then raging in Lichtenſtein's | 
army. But this did not ſuit the fiery temper of her moſt 


Catholic majeſty. Grimaldi, a Genoeſe nobleman, had been 
ſecretly employed by the king of Spain to treat of a ſeparate 


peace with the queen of Hungary. This negotiation had 


come to the ears'of the Britiſh miniſtry, who had ſhewn an 
extreme averſion to it; and the king of Sardinia having given 
full ſatisfaction as to the negotiation he had entered into with 
France, her Imperial majeſty rejected every thing that had 


been propoſed 'by Grimaldi. The French, who were no Battle of 
ſtrangers to this negotiation, being conſcious that the Spa- F lacentia. 


niards had but too much reaſon to blame them, and being 
at this time greatly diſtreſſed for want of money, of which 
the Spaniards had vaſt plenty, Maillebois received orders 
to join don Philip as ſoon as poſſible. The junction was 
ſcarcely made, when her Catholic majeſty, who had, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, an intire aſcendency over her huſband, prevailed 


with him to ſend a peremptory order to Gages to attack the 


Auſtrians, without loſs of time, at all events, and under all 
diſadvantages. Gages knew the temper of his court too well 
to trifle with this order. A council of war being held, it 
was reſolved, without debate, to attack the Auſtrians in 
their camp, notwithſtanding its prodigious ſtrength both by 
ature and art, and many additional fortifi.ations mounted 
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Lofs on both fuſion, which damped their, ardour: and after loſing ak 


ſides » 


honodour to the courage as well as the con uct of, 4 


cavalry, was fo diſpoſed of, as to be of e Fl 


Nl 


who was-preſent at this battle, that ſome of the Bau 


generals were guilty both of miſtakes and over ights.. Their 


” 


in the action. The enemy, during their cb, tho 
Was under the cover of night, was prepared to re ceive 5 
and they loſt ſome advantages which they; gained at the be 
gianing of the attack. Both Gages and. Maillghois, howeier, 
behaved with great intrepidity ; and had they, beck . 
ported by a body of cavalry, the Auſtrians. muſt have been 
defeated, For the Bourbonites forced their. intrenghment 
but neglected to point the cannon they foung ther wed 


the Auſtrians ; and when they were puſhing on to their camp, | 
»of 


they were Ropt all of à ſudden by a broad wet ditch 
which they had received no intelligence, and they werd un- 
prepared with faſcines to paſs it. But ſych was the bravery 
of the French and Spanjards, that they, ſurmounted: ev 


this difficulty,; and the Auſtrians were in 1 


tacked by a body of Auſtrian horſe, wers thrown. into a con- 


booo. of their beſt troops. and having as many. wound 
Cages ordered a retreat, which was performed in wonderful or 
der, till they regained their camp at Placentia. The Au- 
ſtrians loſt about 4000 men in this battle, which 1 


8 


l 


the junction between the Piedmonteſe and the Auftrians, 
the time the battle was fought, was ſo. nearly effected, th 
the advanced poſts of the Piedmonteſe heard, the firing, Ani 
had not Gages ordered the retreat in the very Na j 
his whole army muſt have been deſtroyed... 
After the junction of the Auſtrians and Piedmanteſe, the 
king of Sardinia. in conſequence of what had been flipulated 
by the treaty of Worms, aſſumed the command of the whole, 
while Maillebois and count Gages, leaving the marquis of 
Caftellar, with 4000 men to defend Placentia, entrenche 
themſelves between the Lambro and the Adda. Ie was of the 
utmoſt conſequence for his Sardinian majeſty, ho was.now 
at the head of 64, ooo men, to diſlodge them from thence. 
He therefore ordered general Botta, who ſucceeded tq the 
command of the Auſtrians upon prince Lichtenſtein's with- 
drawing from the army on account of his health, to beliege 
Placentia, while he himſelf made diſpoſitions to diſlodge * 
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Geo, II. with artilery, This camp lay at St. Lazaro, 
1746. tant from Placentia. It is allowed by an 2 865 
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lebois and Gages, and, if poſſible, to make himſelf maſter of don Geo. II. 
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Philip's perſon, whoſe head quarters were at Codogno; and, 1746. 


in effect, thoſe two generals ſoon found themſelves ſur- — 


rounded. | 


An event happened at this, time, which bid fair to alter Death of 


the face of affairs in Europe. This was the death of Philip V. 
of Spain, in the ſixty- third year of his age, He had received, 
a little time before his death, a letter from Gages, with an 


account of the battle of Placentia, and an infinuation that 


he had loſt it, by being bound down to ,obey his majeſty's 
peremptory orders. The chief charaRers of this prince, for 
the laſt twenty years of his life, were indolence, uxoriouſ- 
neſs, and bigotry ; but he was not thought to be naturally 
void either of ſenſe or courage. He was leſs addicted to. the 
intereſts of France, than could be well expected from a 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon, or from one who lay under 
ſuch infinite obligations, as he did, to that crown, Even his 
uxoriouſneſs was kept up: by his prieſts, who were devoted 
to the queen, and who took advantages over ſome peculi- 
arities of his conſtitution, which gave her an aſcendency 
over him, and which ſhe never failed to improve to the ad- 
vantage of herſelf and children. | 


ing of 
Spain, 


The news of Philip's death being known in don Philip's Battle of 


camp, Maillebois, ignorant of the ſentiments which his ſon RottoFredo. 


and ſucceſſor Ferdinand might entertain as to the Italian war, 
began to think of ſecuring his communication with France; 


and therefore, while the Auſtrians made themſelyes maſters 


of Lodi, and had hemmed in don Philip and his army on 


all ſides, he propoſed - retreating to Tortona, This was 


looked upon to be a moſt deſperate expedient, and for ſome 
time was oppoſed by Gages. But the French intereſt at the 
Spaniſh court was now ſo great, that the new king ſent an 
order to Gages, under his own hand, far that retreat. The 
king of Sardinia ſtill purſued, and this brought on the battle 
of Rotto-fredo, in which Gages, whoſe orders. had been diſ- 
obeyed by Pignatelli, a general officer under him, behaved 
with his uſual addreſs and intrepidity, and Maillebois per- 


formed all the parts of an able general. The Bourbonites, 


however, fought under ſuch prodigious diſadvantages, that 
victory declared itſelf for their enemies, who took poſſeſſion of 
Placentia, and made an irruption into the weſtern Riviera of 
Genoa, towards Albenga, at firſt with great ſucceſs, but with 
ſome barbarity. Count Gages, by this time, was con- 
tinuing his march towards Tortona and Gavi, where he in- 


8 2 | tended” 
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Ceo. II. tended to canton his army till he could receive | 
1746. ments. But he had received an order from h's new matter 
'—— — to reſign his command to the marquis de las Minas, which de 
Gages diſ- gbeyed. The king of Sardinia and Botta, all this time, were 
1 in full purſuit of their enemies, and the diſpoſitions which 
mand, Cages had made, but had been forced to abandons were 
excellent, that the Bourbonites might have ſtood theit ground 
at Tortona, But the lyſtem of the Spaniſh court Was z 
tered, and Minas was charged by all means to ſpare his troops 
and, if poflible, to proceed in the way of negotiation Pot 
ſome time he diſſembled his inſtructions;-and upon the Ge. 
noeſe expreſſing - their apprehenſions of being abandonedts 
the mercy of the Auſtrians, he declared, he would defend 
that city to the laſt. Notwithſtanding this, the Auſtrians and 
| Piedmonteſe continued to carry every thing before them, and 
The Genc- don Philip, with Minas, abandoned the defence of Genoa, ard 
<ie aban- continued their retreat towards France; after having moſt 
falſely and ungenerovſly thrown the blame of their retreat 
upon the Genoeſe themf.lves. It was computed, that the army 
under don Philip, ſince the opening of the campaign 1746, 
loſt about 40,cco men, of whom about 2 4,000 were taken 
F | eee 
The terms The Genoeſe being thus moſt ungratefully deſerted by the 
ee Bourbonites, the Auſtrians advanced as far as their ſuburbs. 
lo them, Upon this, the defenceleſs Genoeſe applied to Botta; from 
whom they ha ſume reaſon to expect favour, to know what 
terms he inſiſted on; and he haughtily threw, them down 2 
paper, conta. ning the following articles. That one of the 
gates of the city ſhall immediately be delivered up. That 
the ſenate ſhall order the garriſon of Gavi, as well as that of 
Genoa, to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war to the Au- 
ſtrians. That as long as the war continues, the Auſtrians 
and their allies ſhall have free acceſs into all their cities and 
fortrefles. That all the harbours and ports of the republic 
ſhall'be open and free to the Auſtrians and their allies,” their 
ſailors and ſhipmaſters. That the Genoeſe ſhall commit no 
hoſtilities againft the Auſtrians or their allies. nor ſuffer them 
to be committed by any of their ſubjects.” That they ſhall 
immediately deliver up all the arms, artillery, and other war- 
like ſtores belonging to the French, Spaniards; or Neapoli- 
tans, and diſcover all the officers and ſoldiers of either of theſe 
nations now in Genoa, wi.hout the leaſt exception. That 
all the Auſtrian priſoners of war and deſerters ſhall be given 
up directly. "That the Doge, together with ſix fenators, ſhall 
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repair to Vienna, to implore the queen's clemency, and beg Geo. II. 
her pardon. That they ſhall give four ſenators to be ſent. 1746. 


to Milan, as hoſtages for the due performance of thoſe ar- 
ticles: and beſides paying immediately 50,coo ſequins to be 


didributed amongſt the ſoldiers, they ſhall oblige themſelves 


to pay count Choteck, commiſſary general of the army in 
Italy, whatever ſum ſhall be agreed on. And finally, that 
they ſhall have the ſpace of oy hours, and no more, to 
deliberate whether they will ſurrender or no upon theſe con- 


ditions." | 


Some of thoſe articles were harſh, others of them were Inſolence of 


vague, but all of them were mortifying. The deputies com- 
plained of the ſhortneſs of the time, as not ſufficient for hav- 
ing the Auſtrian requeſts complied with according to law. 
But Eotta told them, with an inſulting ſmile, that his batta- 
lions ſhould give them law. Upon the return of the deputies, 
the ſenate was convened ; and the. fortifications of the City 
being ſurveyed by proper officers, were reported not to be 
tenable, T debates, however, aroſe amongſt the mem- 


bers concerning the Auſtrians demands; and though neceflity 


obliged them to comply with them, yet a ſtrong party not 
only warmly oppoſed this compliance, but formed a fecret 
conſpiracy for delivering their country. Genoa. being thus 
put into the hands of the Auſtrians, felt all the miſeries of a 
conquered people. The king ot Sardinia and general Browne, 


with 45,000 men, marched towards. Provence in purſuit of 


don Philip and his army; and general Botta was left with 
15,000 Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, with which he took poſ- 
ſeſion of the principal gates of Genoa. It is certain, that 
Botta's conduct on this occaſion, was equally barbarous and 
impolitic. He pretended, that his ſoldiers living at free quar- 
ter, though not expreſſed in the articles, was a neceſſary 
conſequence of them, as was a large ſum which he demanded 


for forage, firing, and other proviſions. At the ſame time and vent 
that he was inflicting thoſe and many other ſeverities upon of policy. 


the Genoeſe, he deſpiſed them ſo much, that he left them in 
poſſeſſion of their arms and ammunition, and threatened them 
with military execution upon the ſmalleſt difficulty they made 
in complying with his moſt exorbitant demands. 85 


The Spaniards being now in a manner drove out of Italy, projet or 
it became a very ſerious matter with Great Britain and her OY 
allies to what quaiter they ſhould next point their a- ms. 


Botta, the Imperial general, who knew how much we heart 


of his miſtreſs was ſet upon reconquering Naples, propoſed 
| | 8 3 | that 


1 
} 


Geo. II that the Genoeſe ſhould immediately be obliged to furnifh' 
1746. tranſports for invading that kingdom. Had this expedition 
been inſtantly attempted, the appearances of ſucceſs weit 
great; the king of Naples having, at that time, few or 0 
troops on. foot, but ſuch as had been obliged to retire with 
don Philip into Provence. But the moderation of Great HR. 
tain, and the refined policy of his Sardinian majeſty, diſap- 
pointed Botta's ſcheme. The new alliance between the king 
of Naples and the elector of Saxony, who had deſerved well 
of the confederates, and confiderations built upon the gene- 
ral plan of power, made it more elegible for England to dif- 
treſs the French than the Neapolitan territories. The king 
of Sardinia had ſtill ſtronger reaſons to be of the ſame br 4 
nion, as it could not be for his family-intereſt to ſee the houſe 
of Auſtria all-powerful in Italy, as it muſt have been, had it 
ſet aſide. dethroned the king of Naples. It was therefore judged more 
| for the common intereſt, that Brown, a bold and enterpriz- 
ing general, ſhould paſs the Var, and penetrate into France, 
while the king of Sardinia ſhould lay fiege to Antibes, in 
which the Britiſh fleet could be highly ſerviceable. This 
plan of operations was finally concerted in the ſuburb of 
St. Peter D*Arena in Genoa, between Mr. Villet the Britiſh 
miniſter, and the Auſtrian and Sardinian miniſters. Bron, 
| who was extreamly fond of his projected expedition, immedi - 
ately went to Nice, where the king of Sardinia was juſt te. 
covering of the ſmall-pox, after having reduced all the Ge 
noeſe towns and territories between Genoa and Villa Franca, 
Brown: then ſettled the operations of the war, which were, 
that his army ſhould be reinforced with as many troops as 
poſſible from Italy, and that the Britiſh fleet ſhould tranſport. 
the artillery, ammunition, and other proviſions from Genoa, 
| Overations While thoſe preparations were making, Choteck, the Au- 
| of the Ge- ſtrian commiſſary general, was buſied in ſettling, with the Ge- 
; ngcic. noeſe d puties, the ſum of money which they were to 
pay, and which he fixed at three millions of genouins *,. to. 
| | be paid in three equal payments, the laſt payment to be made 
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= 2 This ſom, when reduced to to raiſe. Bonamici therefore, 
| | ſterling money, amounts to up- or his tranſlator, p. 401, mult be 

wards of 103,0001. which, con- greatly miſtaken in making the 
ſide-ing the vaſt contributions ſum demanded on this occalion_ 
which the Genoeſe were other- to be between fix and ſeven” 
wiſe ubligel to p:y, was an im- millions ſterling, 
menſe tum tor an exhauſted city ee eee 
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in a fortnight, otherwiſe the city and the citizens were, ko Geo. 44 | 

be given up to fire and ſWord. The nature of an Auſtrian 176. 

commiſſary, who is a leech that e 7 facks the ſoereign ——I 

28 the ſoldier, is well known; 6 that all the prayers and fe- 

monſtrances of the Genoeſe. to receive a mitigation of this | 

ſum, had little or no influence upon Choteck. They were 

obliged inſtantly to make the firſt payment out of the money 

depoſited in the bank of St. George. They ſent a deputa- 

tion to the court of Vienna itfelf ; and even his holineſs the 

pope intereſted himſelf with the empreſs queen in their favour: - 

but all was in vain. Inſtead of a diminution, the Ayftrian . 

general and commiſſary feemed to think they had been by far 

too moderate in their demands, and the empreſs queen. ſent 

them a declaration, which little lefs than doubled the ſum, and 

required the whole to be paid in ready money. It was with 

the utmoſt difficulty that the ſecond payment was made; but 

the Auſtrians being poſſeſſed of a notion, which was not 

groundleſs, that though the government of Genoa was ex- 

hauſted, yet that many of their individuals were immenſely 

rich, ſtill advanced in their demands; and the ſenate took 

care, that all the ſums paid to the Auſtrians, ſhould be car- 

ried with great parade to their quarters in full view of the 

people. This had the effect they ſecretly deſired, which was 

to render matters ripe for a revolt, without their being openly 

concerned in it; though ſome of the ſenators were bold enough 

to diſguiſe themſelves in plebeian dreſſes, and mixing with the 

common people, blew the flame of diſcontent, which, not- 

withſtanding all the terror of the Auſtrian general and army, 

at laſt broke out. Pl . 3 = 

For the ſiege of Antibes being reſolved upon, Botta, 

amongſt other pieces of artillery which he deſigned to be pu 

on board the Britiſh fleet for carrying on that ſiege, Wer 

a large mortar, which happened to be overturned in the 

ſtreets, and an Auſtrian officer endeavouring to oblige ſome 

of the inhabitants of Genoa to afſiſt in dragging it down to the 

harbour, they refuſed ; and he ſtriking one of them with his ; 

cane, a ſhower of ſtones from the teſt obliged the Auſtrians for __ 

that night to retire: Next day, when Botta prepared to chaſtiſe hey thivy 

the inſurgents, he found them grown'to à formidable head, and off the Au. 

without entering into* the particulars of the inſurrection, all trian yoke, 

the intrepidity and diſcipline of his troops could not withſtand - + + 

that ſpirit of liberty which once more arlimated thoſe repub- 

licans, who for many years had been looked upon as dege- 

nerated, even to a proverb. tn to Bonamici, a Brie f 
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0  ' THE HIS TOAST 
Geo. II. tiſh man of war had been ſent thither by his Sardinian'mz- 


1246. jeſty, to bring off for him part of the plunder ; and We are = 


told, that that monarch was by no means pleaſed witli the, 
independent negotiation which the Auſtrians had entered into 
with the Genoeſe. | 1 
However that may be, it is certain that Botta, in hs 
turn, made application for ſome reſpite of hoſtilities. But 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, ſeized with ce 
ſame ſpirit as thoſe of Genoa, had, by this time, taken.arms, 
and poured into the city. The effect was, that the Auſtrian 
regulars, notwithſtanding ſome advantages they had gained 
at firſt, were driven from one ſtrong poſt to another, till Botia 
applied to the ſenate, and, under pretence of the capi- | 
- tulation, demanding that they ſhould unarm their ſoldiers, and | 

Prudence of join with him in ſuppreſſing the inſurrection. The doge / 
ee! _ and ſenate of Genoa, upon this occaſion, behaved with won- 
Genoa, Jerful addreſs, and temporized fo well, that they neither dif- 
couraged the inſurgents, nor did they give Botta any juſt 
handle to accuſe them of breach of faith. By this time, the 
inſurgents, by the help of. ſome French and Spanifh. officers 

who were priſoners to the Auſtrians, but had mingled them- 
ſelves in diſguiſes with the Genoeſe, were diſciplined and ten- 

dered excellent troops, and they had regularly fortified all 
the ſtrong poſts of the city; nor would they longer hear of 
any terms, but that the Auſtrians ſhould evacuate: the city, 
reſtore their artillery, and give them an acquittance of all fur- 
ther demands of any kind. Upon this Botta, after another 
deſperate, but fruitleſs, attempt to recover poſſeſſion of thecity, 
found himſelf obliged to evacuate the ſame, which he did 

with great loſs to himſelf, and ſatisfaction to the Genoele. 
The ſituation of Genoa, at this time, was ſo critical and 

ſo important to the intereſts of the powers at war, that all 

Europe was intereſted in its fate. The Genoeſe conſidered 
the court of England as the dictator of all the councils of 
their enemies, and during the whole courſe of the war, they | 

had been particularly tender of offending the Britiſh nation, 
The Geno- Upon the recovery of their liberty, they nominated Doria, 
eſe ſend an one of the moſt illuſtrious of their ſenators, to repair, as their 
Erbes. ambaſſador extraordinary, to his Britannic majeſty, to lay be- 
naryto Eng- fore him a true ſtate, of their conduct, and to endeavour to 
land, who bring him to be reconciled to it, not doubting if they could 
effect that, they could ſoon campromiſe „ matters wit 
their Imperial and Sardinian majeſties. Doria had orders to 
take the court of France in his way, where he was to cke. 
Cute a "ſecret commiſſion, and from thence he was to 


mitted, 


for a paſſport to London, But the queen of Hungary con- Geo. II. 
tinued ſo much exaſperated at the republick, and had made 1746. 
ſuch repreſentations of the behaviour of the Genoeſe, that! 
the Britiſh court did not think proper to ſuffer Doria to come 

Eneland, EP = 
7 In the mean while the king of Naples, having renewed his 
roſeſſions of neutrality, was ſuffered to tranſport the few re- 
mains of his troops from Antibes to his own dominions. The 
fine army of the Spaniards that had entered Italy, was re- 
duced to few more than 2009 men; and Maillebois having 
Jeft ſome advantageous poſts well guarded to interrupt the 
enemy's progreſs, paſſed the Var. | 

The new king of Spain begun now to ſee that he had been Iovaſion of 
ill adviſed in ordering his troops to evacuate Italy in the man- tue Auftzz 
ner he did, and he threw the blame of the whole upon D' Ar- ans under 
gengon, who, upon his requeſt was diſgraced, and Maille- Brown, 
| bois, his creature, was obliged to reſign his command to the | 
marſhal Belleiſſe. It was thought that the king of Sardinia, 
had he not fallen ill, would have commanded the irruption 
into France; but Brown behaved with great ſpirit and reſo- 
lution, being aſſiſted by Medley, the Britiſh admiral, and a 
detachment of 1000 men from the garriſons of Port Mahon 
and Gibraltar. He was at the head of 47 Imperial and 22 
Piedmonteſe battalions, beſides a great number of irregulars, 8 
amounting in the whole to about 50, ooo men, all of them 
choice troops. Having diflodged all the French, - who had 
been left by Maillebois, from their poſts upon the banks of 
the Var, they retreated to Grace, and on the gth of No- 
vember the Auſtrians begun to paſs that river, and met with 
very little oppoſition from the French. Belleiſſe had not been 
enabled to aſſemble above 20,000 regular troops, the reſt 
of his army were militia, and he continued retreating before 
the Auſtrians, who had advanced as far as Dragnignan, lay- 
ing the whole country under contribution. He then turned 
off to Frejus, in order to favour baron Roth, who, aſſiſted 
by the Britiſh ſquadron, had formed the ſiege of Antibes with 
24 battalions on the land fide. In the mean while, vice-ad- London 
miral Medley being arrived, on the 29th of November, N. S. tte. 
in Villa Franca harbour, and having, in purſuance of a plan | 
ſettled between him and the Auſtrian general, ordered the 
Phenix, Terrible loop, and the Barcolongo, (on board of 
which a party of German ſoldiers were embarked) with eight 
pinnaces, under the command of captain Forbes, to take 
ſtations along the ſhore to the weſtward of the Var, they 

: | | ſtationed 


At 
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ſtationed themſelves accordingly, and at day-breik 1. de! 
very briſk fire upon the French poſted to the left of St. I. 
rent, and did fo great ſervice, that general Brown gave the 
greateſt encomiums of the behaviour of the Engliſh ſeamen, 


crying out aloud ſeveral times, that they had bravely ſecond: 


him, and contributed towards his ſucceſs, by ſeouring 
away every thing that appeared upon the ſhore, and thereby 
greatly increaſing the diſorder and conſternation of the enemy, 

Notwithſtanding all thoſe promiſing appearances, Belle 

the French general, well knew the impoſſibility of fucceliing 
in any enterprize of that kind, and one of his ends in retteat- 
ing, was to draw the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe further into 
the territories of France. The ſiege of Antibes ſtill went 
on, and upon the 26th of September the Britiſh ſquadron 
begun to bombard it very ſeverely. But it was well defend. 
ed. Though the bombardment had done great damage to 
the place, yet the chevalier de Sade, who commanded in it, 
made a vigorous defence. He had been aſſured by Belleiſe 
of a ſpeedy relief; and the French army, confilting now 
of 50,000 regular troops, beſides a great number of irregu- 
lars, repaſſed the Argens, with a view to give battle to Brown, 
whoſe army was greatly diminiſhed by ſickneſs and deſertion, 
Belleifle took ſome advanced poſts of the Auſtrians, and made 
a lieutenant- general and four battalions priſoners ; and Brown 


whois forced finding no hopes of ſuccels, made diſpoſitions for railing 


to abandon 
his enter- 
pri Ze. 


the ſiege of Antibes, and repaſſing the Var, which he hap| 
effected without loſs. In this campaign, no potentate gaine 
ſo much in point either of glory or territory, as did. the 
king of Sardinia, to whom his ſubjects erected a monument, 
with the inſcription which the reader will find in the notes*. 
The city of Turin, | 3 
as an effect of her devotion to the tutelary majeſty” © © 
of the beſt and moſt magnificent princess 
To CHARLES &MANUEL, 
The triumpher, „ 
5 n „ r 
after having retaken Aſti, Alexandria, Acqui, 
Caſal, Valenza, Torton a 
defeated the enemy at Placentia, and upon the Fidone, 
won the fortreſs of Final, Ventimigha, and Savona, . 8 
A Df, 
cbliged the French and Spaniards to repafs the Vat, 
and confirmed the liberty of Traly, 
| in the year 174. 
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their trade 


great indolence and _ of the Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany there, gave the beir | 
pate them. M. Mahe de la Bourdonnais had ſome years 
before been ſent with a proper reinforcement to the French 
ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies; and in the year 1742, before the 
war broke out between the two crowns, a kind of treaty af neu- 7 
trality had been propoſed by the French company in the Eaſt- 
Indies. This treaty was approved of by the French miniſtry, 
but was rejected by the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, either 
in hopes, or under ſome aſſurance, that they would, in all 
events, be furniſhed by the government with a maritime force 
ſufficient not only to defend themſelves, but to ruin the 
prench trade. The captures which commodore Barnet made, 
encouraged them in this plan; but Barnet dying, the coma 
mand of the Engliſh ſquadron in the Eaſt-Indies devolved to 
captain Peyton, and his ſquadron conſiſted. of the following 
ſhips: Medway, commodore Peyton, 400 men, 60 guns; 
Preſton, lord Northeſk, 300 men, 50 guns; Norwich, capt- 
tain Cartret, 300 men, 50 guns; Wincheſter, lord Thomas 
Bartie, 300 men, 50 guns; Medway's prize, captain Grif- 
ith, 24 men, 40 guns; Lively, captain Stevens, 1 20 men, 
20 guns. | 
This ſquadron, however, was only ſtrong enough to make 
cepredations upon the French trade, but not to protect the 
Engliſh ſettlements, or to attack thoſe of the French in the 
Faſt-Indies. The French, upon a much better plan of po- 
licy, thought it would be of greater advantage pe them to 
put their own ſettlements in a Tefenſible ſituation, and to in- 
creaſe their naval force, fo as to be able to attack thoſe of 
the Engliſh, that thereby they might ſtrike at the very root 
0: the Engliſh ſettlements. De la Bourdonnais received a 
commiſſion at Pondicherry for this purpoſe, and Dupliex, the 
governor, ſtrongly fortified the garriſon there. Bourdonnais, 
at that time, commanded a ſtrong ſquadron, conſiſting, of the 
Achilles, of 74 guns, and 700 men; Duc d'Orleans and 
the Bourborf, of 56 guns; the Neptune and the Phoenix, of 
54 guns; and the St. Louis of 40, each with 400 men; the 
ls of 40 guns, and. 300 men; and the Infalaire, of 20 guns, 
and 250 men, the laſt ſeven being company, ſhips, fitted out 
men of war, The Engliſh then lay at Fort St. _ : 
n whic 


* 


While the war was thus with various ſucceſs carrying on Geo, II. 
in Europe, the French were meditating the extenſion of 1746. 

; 5 in the Eaſt-Indies. The reader has already ſeen ——— 

the ſucceſſes of commodore Barnet in thoſe places. But the Affairs of 


| | in the Falt- 
rench hopes of being able to extir- Indies, 
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Geo, II. which was twenty miles ſouth of Pondicherry, but after. 

1746. wards, on the 24th of June, anchored in Negapatam road, 

here the Britiſh commodore had a ſmall encounter with the 
Shameful French ſquadron, which ſoon after returned to Pondiche 

condu@t of while the Britiſh fleet, who were · equal in every reſpe& to the 
an Engliſh 4 

commodore French who had engaged, moſt ſhamefully ſuffered them to 

ther, eſcape, and Peyton proceeded to Trioquimale bay, on the 
2 north-eaſt part of the iſland of Ceylon, Peyton — . 

on the 3d of Auguſt, appeared off Negapatam, and was once 

more provoked by Bourdonnais to an engagement, which 

was declined by the Britiſh commodore, who proceeded u 

the bay of Bengal, while the French, on the 1 3th of Augul, 

| returned to Pondicherry. ; e 

Madraſs Bourdonnais was now convinced that he had nothing 

attacked. to fear from the valour of the Eritiſ commodore, and 

therefore prepared to attack Madraſs. To make ure 

of his blow, and for fear that Peyton might interrupt his 

operations, he appeared before the place, before he had any 

intention to attack it in earneſt, But ſome cannon ſhotbe- 

ing exchanged between one of the company's ſhips and the 

fort with the French, and. Peyton not appearing, Bourdonnais 

conſequently concluded, that he had abandoned the defence 

of Madraſs ; and on the 3d of September he appeared before t 

it with all his ſquadron, having on board 3200 Europeans, t 

with a great number of the natives of the country, particu e 

larly from Coromandel. of | d 

Mr. Morſe was then the principal perſon who added for r 

d 

0 
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the Engliſh ſettlement at Madraſs, and he had under him a 
proper council: but Bourdonnais perceiving by the con- 
duct of the Engliſh commodore, that Madraſs was abandoned i 
by ſea, made diſpoſitions for attacking it. The indolence of 2 
the Engliſh company, upon this occaſion, was amazing, a 
Mr. Morſe had again and again informed them, that the d 
place was not tenable in caſe of an attack; but they had ne- 6 
glected either to repair or fortify it, nor was there a 2 [ 
in the place ſtrong enough to defend it. Three hundred 7 
men, and many of thoſe incapable to do duty, was all the y 
garriſon; and it was eaſy to be foreſeen, that they could not ü 
Eapitulation hold out long. When Bourdonnais came before it with f 
reel to. about 600 ſoldiers, which was ſpeedily reinforced with 300 K 
more, he plied it with bomb ſhells both by ſea and land; 0 
upon which the Engliſh, to avoid a general Naughter.in cale 0 
the place had been taken by aſſault, reſolved to, capitulate 0 
Accordingly a deputation was fent to Bourdonnais, nd the 
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| ticles of capitulation were agreed on. But the French Geo. II. 
| governor of Pondicherry, by the advice of his council, va- 1746. 


| Cited the whole tranſaction between the Engliſh compan 


thority for what he had done. Mr. Morſe, in anſwer to this 
declaration, ſent a kind of a counter proteſt to the F rench 
at Pondicherry, in which he inſiſted upon the validity of the 
negotiation with Bourdonnais. But the latter found himſelf 
unable to make good his capitulation, and the French moſt 
perfidiouſly took poſſeſſion of the place, and of all the effects 
of the Engliſh, .- Soon after, à ſtrong reinforcement came to 
Bourdonnois, which might have enabled him to deſtroy all 
the Engliſh ſettlements upon the coaſt of Coromandel; 
but a violent ſtorm overtook his fleet, and rendered the 


and greateſt part of it unfit for-ſervice. Soon after, the nabob of 
{ure Arcot made an attempt to diſpoſſeſs the French from Mad- 
| his raſs; but it was unſucceſsful. After this the French garriſon 


of Pondicherry made an aſſault upon Fort St. David, but 
were repulſed ; and the arrival of a Britiſh ſquadron in a ſhort 


| the time, put the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt- Indies out of 
Inais further apprehenſion. * | W e 
ence In the Weſt-Indies, nothing of great importance happened Affairs in 
fore this year, The Spaniards had nothing ſo much in view as the Wett- 


to get their treaſures ſafely home to Old Spain, which th 
effected with great ſucceſs, ' The French having been pro- 
digious ſufferers by the captures made of their ſhips the for- 


| for mer year, a new regulation was made, by which it was ren 
m a dered penal for their ſhips to ſail without convoy. This had the 

on · deſired effect; and commodore Conflans was very ſucceſsful 
ned in protecting the French trade to and from America. Vice- 

e of admiral Davers had intelligence that Conflans was convoying 
ing, a French fleet of merchantmen to Martinico, and ſent commo- 
the dore Mitchel in the Stafford of 50 guns, with the Lennox of 
ne- b4 guns, the Plymouth and the Worceſter of 60 guns, with the 
iſon Drake ſloop, to intercept him. Mitchel lay off cape Nichola, 
dred and had ſight of the French fleet, conſiſting of four ſhips of 

| the war and 60 merchant=men, - But though it was in his power 
not to have deſtroyed them, he not only ſhamefully ſuffered them 
with to pals, but was inſulted by them, and they returned ſafe to 
300 France, The truth is, the great prizes' that had been made 
ind; of Spaniſh ſhips, had given many of the Britiſh comman- 
cale ders too great an unconcern about the protection of the trade 
late. of Great Britain, and the French privateers every day made 
2 alt depredations upon tlie commerce of England, Mitchel | 
ICIS | 


was 


* 


and de la Bourdonnais, declaring. that the latter had no au- Broken by 
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Geo. II. was afterwards tried, and broke, while Davets, Whg h 
© 1746. vigilant commander, died of a fever at Jamaica. Naw. 
—— ſtanding all the overſight of the Engliſh commanden 1, 
| year, the value of the captures made by the Britiſh hip, 
greatly exceeded thoſe made by their enemies. No feuer 
chan 3 French men of war, 38 privateers, 2 Guinea ſhip 
94 Domingo and Martinico ſhips, with other veſlels, amoun. 
ing in the whole to 143, were taken by the Britiſh-flee, 
They likewiſe took 6 very rich regiſter ſhips, 13 privaten, 
and 41 merchant ſhips from the Spaniards. The number of 
the ſhips taken by the enemy was greater, but-theip vale 
was not near ſo conſiderable. . - . 


. F N = 


The parlia- „On the 18th of November, | R of garn on, 


ment ſits, 


His majeſty's ſpeech upon this occaſion was in the following 


King's terms: The ſtate of the war abroad has received a m. 


Tesch. fiderable alteration. Though France has made ſome further 
. progreſs in the Netherlands, yet the United Provinces; bott 
intereſts are ſo ſtrictly connected with ours, have bean pte 
ſerved from that danger which threatened them at the opening 
of the campain, and a conſiderable army remains there fa 
their defence. It has pleaſed God to bleſs the arms of ny 
good allies, the empreſs queen of Hungary and the king of 
Sardinia, with ſignal ſucceſſes in Italy. The acquiſition 
made there by our enemies, have been recovered from them: 
their forces broken and almoſt ruined, have been obligei to 
evacuate that country; and an irruption is now actually mak- 


ing into France, whereby the diſtreſſes of that kingdom mul 


be greatly increaſed, and a proportionable diverſion-madein 
favour of the Low Countries. | . 
I have often aſſured you, that my ſole aim in carrying 
on this juſt and neceſſary war, is a ſafe and honourable peace, 
In this view I have ſhewn a ſincere diſpoſition towards a ge- 
neral pacification. I have conſented to the holding conſe- 
rences at Breda, in order to try whether our enemies will, in 
the event, agree to ſuch terms and conditions, as may be 
conſiſtent with the honour of my crown, the ſecurity and 
true intereſts of my kingdoms, and my engagements to m 
allies, whom it is my firm reſolution never to abandon- 

« But whilſt we are treating of peace, reaſon and good 
policy demand we ſhould be prepared for war. I am there- 
fore actually concerting. with my. allies the proper meaſure: 
for vigorouſly purſuing the war another campaign, in caſe 

the obſtinacy of our enemies ſhould render it neceſſary. My 
deſire is to adjuſt theſe meaſures as ſpeedily. as poſſihle, that 
our 
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our preparations may be ear ly 3. that the confederate army in 
the Netherlands may be augmented in time, and the opera- 


tions on the ſide of Italy be carried on with, effect, It ſhall 


: 
0 x 


allo be my particular care to direct our ſtrength at ſea, in the 
moſt effectual manner, for the defence of my kingdoms and 
poſſeſſions, the protection of the trade of. my ſubjed 
the annoyance of our enemies.“ E 

« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« ] have ordered the eſtimates of the enſuing year to be 
laid before you; and deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, 
25 ſhall be requiſite for your own (eguriths and for carrying 
on ſuch meaſures as it ſhall be neceſſary for Great Britain to 
purſue in the preſent impoſing conjuncture, : gives me 
much concern to be ohliged at the ſame time to acquaint 
you, that by reaſon of the unavoidable accidents and conſe- 
quences of war, the funds appropriated for the ſu PP ort of my 
civil government, have, for ſome years paſt, fallen greatly 
ſhort of the revenue intended and, granted by parliament, 
| therefore rely on your known affection to me, to find out 
bone method to make good this deficteney.” _ ) |. 

This authentic notice of the deficiency of the funds for 
the ſupport of the government, was yery alarming to, the na- 
tion. But the houſe of commons were in ſo good a humour, 
that they concluded their addrefs. as follows _- 

« We acknowledge, with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, 
your majeſty's great care and paternal tenderneſg for your 
people expreſſed in your majeſty's endeavours ta procure à 
general pacification; and we do, at the ſame time, with the 
greateſt duty and affection, aſſure your majeſty, that your 
faithful commons will grant ſuch nee AF adequate ſup- 
plies, as may, with the hearty concurrence and united efforts 
of your allies, enable. yqur, majeſty either to carry, on the 
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e 30d 


Addreſs of 
the houſe of 
commons. 


war in a moſt effectual manner both by ſea and land, or ta 


obrain ſuch a peace as may be conſiſtent with, the honour of 
your crown, your engagements, to your allies, and the true 
intereſt of your Wenn, TT ET | 

We humbly aſſure your majeſty, that we will take into 
our conſideration, and make good, whateyer deficiencies ſhall 
appear to us to have ariſen, 5 he funds appropriated for 
the ſupport of your majeſty's civil government; and in this, 
and all other matters recommended to us by your majeſty, 
we will proceed with that zeal, diſpatch, and unanimity, as 
fal manifeſt to the world our dutiful attachment to your 
majeſty's perſon and government, and our conſtant attention 
to the welfare and proſperity of your kingdoms.” aw 
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Geo. II. The houſe of peers was equally loyal in its addreſs of thanks, 


Grants of 
money. 


and few or no debates happened upon thoſe points which ue 
to create the greateſt, Mr. Pelham was then conſideted az | 
firſt miniſter, and he made no difficulty of owning, that the 
ftate of affairs upon the continent were ſuch, as would re. 
quire very large ſupplies of money. The parliament and the 
nation readily agreed to all that was demanded, which, in- 
deed, was an immenſe ſum; 433,0001. was voted te be 
granted to the empreſs queen of Hungary, and 300,0001; to 
the king of Sardinia. Eighteen thouſand Hanoverian auxi- 
Haries, for the ſervice of the current year, were voted at the 
expence of 410, coo l. and 161, 60) l. were granted for 6000 
Heſſians. Subſidies were voted for the electors of Cologne, 
Mentz, and Bavaria, and 500,0001: was given to his ma- 
jeſty for carrying on the war. In ſhort, the whole of the 
money granted on this occaſion, was , 425, 254 J. In order 


to raiſe this immenſe ſum, the land- tax was laid at 48. in 


the pound. 4,000,0001. were raiſed by transferrable. annui- 
ties at 4 per cent. with a premium of 10 per cent, A new 
tax was laid on houſes and windows, as a fund for thoſe an- 
nuities, and a freſh tax on coaches and wheel-carriages was 
reſolved on, and to be charged with 1,000,0001. to be raiſed 
by way of lottery. There remained in the Exchequer of 
the additional duties on ſpirituous liquors, granted 1743, 
112,5081, 198. 2d. The malt tax was computed at 
750,0001. A 1,000,0001. was taken.from the ſurpluſſes of 
the ſinking fund, and his majeſty was enabled to raiſe 500,900]. _ 
by loans on exchequer-bills, to be charged on the ſupplies of 
next ſeſſion. And a tax of 51. a year was laid upon every 
diſtiller within the bills of mortality, who took out a licence 
to retail ſpirituous liquors. „„ 
Thoſe great points. being ſettled, the further ſuſpenſion of 
the Habeas Corpus act was paſſed by the houſe of peers, and 
ſent down to the houſe of commons, where it met with ſome 
oppoſition by fir John Hind Cotton and ſome of the tories, 
who thought that the very.remains of the rebellion being now 
extinguiſhed, there was no occaſion for ſuch a. violent tiretch 
of law, as a ſuſpenſion of the ſacred bulwark of the Engliſh 
liberty. But it is now neceſſary to attend to the affairs of the 
young pretender, which will better explain the expediency of 


the ſuſpenſion *. 


The following curious ac- readers is taken from an authet- 
count of the young p. etender's tic journal communiested 
migrations after the battle of himſelf, to ſome of his adherents 


Culloden, we can aflure our in France, but never pon. 


—— - 
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This adventurer, as has been already mentioned, after the Geo. IE; 
deciſive battle of Culloden was fought, had an interview with 17 46. | 


lord Lovat ; but not having either the conſtancy. or the cou- 
rage to purſue the meaſures laid down for recovering his af- 


. 
ny 


his journey to Inverary, and from thence to Glenpean, from from his 
whence, on the 17th of April, he moved to Meubal, which 9%" Jon 


is near the weſtern coaſt, where he was in ſome. hopes of 


meeting with a ſhip. to carry him back to France. Being France, 


diſappointed in this, on the 19th he walked to.Glemorror, 
and from thence to Glenbiaſdale, where he reſolved to wait 
till be could get ſome intelligence of the ſtate of his affairs, 
Here he was in a moſt miſerable condition; he had paſſed 
ſeveral days and nights without fleep, and almoſt without 
food ; he had liſemifſed the few attendants he had with him, 
and wandered about on foot. At laſt one of them, O Neal, 
came to him at Glenbiaſdale, and told him, all was deſpe- 
rate. Notwithſtanding bis deſtitute condition, he ſtill found 
friends who were faithful to his fortunes, and who, thougk 
they were the very loweſt rank of mankind, reſiſted the ſum 
ef 30,0001. which they knew was ſet upon his head, though 
they might have delivered him up without danger ar diffi- 
culty. On the 26th of April he went on board an open boat 
in Lochnanuagh, in the evening, and failed far the Long Iſle. 


This boat had been obtained for him by the means of Donald 


McLeod, and it was intended that it ſhould carry bim to 
Stornway. On the 27th, he again ſet ſail in his boat, and 
after a run of about twenty leagues in the midſt of a 
moſt dreadful ſtorm, he landed at a point called Roſiniſn, 
belonging to the weſtern iſles, and about ten leagues diftant 
from Stornway, which lies in the ifland- of Lewis, the nor- 
thernmoſt and moſt remote of all the weſtern iſlands, His 
companions at Roſiniſh were Sullivan and O Neal, two of his 
Iriſh attendants 3 and notwithſtanding, the terrible ſtorm, he 
had endured, and his being deſtitute of all the neceſſaries of 
life, he employed all his intereſt and, authority to engage the 
crew of the boat to proceed immediately to Storn way; and 
though the ſtorm continued, they ſet ſail on the 29th, but 
on the zoth they were driven upon the iſle of Scalpay, or 
Glaſs, where they went aſhore to a farmer's houſe, and paſſed 
for ſhipwreck'd merchants, father and ſon, who Were per- 
ſonated by Sullivan and Charles. Here, however, he repoſed 
tor ſome days, and ſent to M*Leod, who reſided at Storn- 
way, to prepare him a ſhip to carry him to Orkney. But 
M*Leod getting drunk, after he had hired the ſhip, { 

Vox, Kl...... rd 07s far 


1 [ 1 Ii the youn 
fairs, he ſet out immediately for Fort Auguſtus, and purſued . — 
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Geo. II. for whoſe uſe it was intended; and the inhabitants of Hen | 
1746. way, to the number of 200, getting under arms, Welt pie. 
=— pared to receive him. It was by very good fortune fot 
the young pretender, that he eſcaped this danger; for on the 
4th of May he proceeded to Lochſheffort, from whence they 
ſet out on foot to Ayrnifh point, during a moſt dreadfal rain 

in which they wandred for eighteen hours. They had the 
good fortune, however, to meet with a friend, who up- 
plied them with ſome brandy and biſcuit, which kept them 
alive; and finding themſelves diſappointed of a ſhip, they ſet 
fail again, and put into the deſolate iſſe of Iffurt, and Ker 
| 8 for ſome time between that and Glaſs, Here fome 
Engliſh ſhips appeared, by which they were in the moſt im- 
minent danger of being difcovered ; nor had they thelealt fub- 
ſiſtance but ſome falt-fiſh which they found upon the rocks, 
At laft, on the 11th, they were eſpied by an Englith flup of 
war, commanded by captain Ferguſon, amongſt the racks of 
Roudil point, and afterwards by another fhip ; but-eſcaped 
to Loch Eſcaby. By this time it was perfectly well known 
to the military that Charles was in thoſe parts, and the 
iſlands where he lurked were immediately ſurrounded by ſhip 
of war, and filled with troops and militia. 'This obliged 
the pretender, on the 16th of May, to go from Loch EH 
to the mountain of Coradale, upon the northern part of the 
jſland of Viſt. Here Charles lay ſometimes whole nights by 
himſelf upon the bare rocks, while either the dread of the 
militia, the king's troops, or the ſailors, who were ſearctiing 
round for him on all fides, compelled him to diſmiſs his at- 
tendants, who had the good fortune to conceal their boat in 
cave. Not only their provifions, but their cloaths, were now 
at an end; fo miſerable was Charles's condition at that 
time, that he had ſome thoughts of ſurrendering himſelf to 
general Campbel, or to captain Scott, both of whom were 
in ſearch of him, and ſometimes with him, upon the ſame 
iſland. But hardſhips became now fo familiar to him, that 
he determined, if poffible to effect his eſcape. With this 
view, a 2 gentle woman, of the name of Macdonald, 
was appfied to, who after ſome difficulty undertook to afil 
him; and Charles conſented to be dreſſed in woman's cloaths. 
On the 14th of June he failed to Ovia, from whence, ar- 
cording to appointment with mifs Macdonald, on the 18th 
he went to Roſſiniſh, where after encountering great diffcul- 
ties in eſcaping the militia and the country people, be at laſt 
met with the young lady, and lived from the 2oth to the 28th, 
in the cleft of a rock at Uiſiniſh point; thence went to Ct- 
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in a female habit with miſs Flora Macdonald. Their firſt 


 lieſtiel}a, moving backwards and forwards. till he embarked Geo. Is 


1746. 


deſign was to have gone to Clanronald's houſe; but under - 


ſtanding that general Campbel was there, they croſſed over 


to Kilbride in the iſle of Sky, after having been fired at by 


the militia at Waterniſh, and went thence to Kinfbury. 
He had now diſmiſſed his two Iriſh attendants, and-appeared 
in the character of miſs Macdonald's waiting maid, one Mac- 


Jean ſerving as their footman, their boat being manned with 
two rowers, and often attacked by the armed veſſels and boats 


telligence they had of his being in thoſe parts. To compleat 
their misfortunes, Maclean, their guide, whom they diſpatch- 
ed to procure a reception for 'them at tir Alexander Magdo- 
nald's houſe, loſt bis way; which obliged the lady and her 
ſuppoſed maid to paſs a very diſagreeable night or two amongſt 
the rocks. They had the good fortune, however, at laſt to 
meet with Maclean, who informed them that fir Alexander 
Macdonald was with the duke of Cumberland, but that his 
lady had humanity enough to give them ſhelter. Upan this 
intelligence, he went to the lady's houſe ; but it does not ap- 
pear that ſhe thought him ſafe there all night. A party of 
the Macleods, who were well - affected to the government, 
hearing of ſome ſtrangers that had come to fir Alexander 
Macdonald's houſe, came to ſearch it, and had a fight of 
Charles in his female habit, but without ſuſpecting who he 


was. Upon this he went, the 1ſt of July, to Glam, and the 


2d to a place called Nicholſon's rock. One Macdonald of 
Kingſborough, however, finding that the ſecret of his having 
been in woman's cloaths had taken air, equipped him with a 
ſerrant man's habit, in which he travelled, on the 4th of 


July, from Nicholſon's rock to Ellagol in the iſle of Sky: 


from thence, being provided with a boat, he landed at Loch 


Nevis, where he lay for three nights in the fields; and con- 


cealed himſelf ſo well, that many thought he was dead.. 

In the mean while, the two French men of war which 
had brought men and money for the wanderer from France, 
beat off two of the king's ſhips, and continued for ſome time 
hovering upon the coaſt, in hopes of being able to ęgarry 
from thence the young pretender. But all they could do 


was to carry off Perth and his brother; the former was ſo 


exhauſted by fatigue, that he died before he reached France, 
as the latter did ſoon after. They were attended by three or 
four ſcore of their officers and common people, who being 
afterwards increaſed by others, formed two regiments in the 
2 French 
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Geo. II. French ſervice. Another part of the rebels went on boards 
1746. ſhip which landed them in Denmark; the chief of them Wee 
bord Ogilvie, Fletcher of Benſchie, Hunter of Buri 
| David Fortheringham, governor of Dundee for the rebels; 
David Graham, merchant of Dundee ; Alexander Grahamj 
his ſon; Henry Patullo; Sandilands the younger 
merchant in Bourdeaux; David Graham of Duntroon; ſtile 
lord Dundee; Thomas Blair, merchant in Dundee. 
But the young pretender had the misfortune of miffing al 
thoſe opportunities of eſcaping. He was driven from Loch 
Nevis by the militia, and on the 1oth' of July he arrived'at 
Borradale. He received great comfort from intelligence he 
had from his old adherent one captain Macleod, that he v 
ſure of a refuge from one Mac Innon. He accordingly arris 
ed at Mac Innon's houſe, who adviſed him to make the beſt 
of his way to Lochabar. On the 15th of July a gentleman 
called Glenalladale, came to him, by whom he was:condu& 
cd, on the-x7th, to Corrybenicabir ; after that, on the x8th, 
he was obliged to go to the tops of the mountains of Sevoring 
and Fruighven. He was now in the very heart of à larpe 
-detachment of the king's forces, and fo near them; that from 
the heath on which he covered himſelf night and day he 
often heard them relieving their guards, and the ſoldiers talking 
to one another. He was, however, by one of his adherents, 
called in his journal Glenpean, conducted to the top of the 
mountain Mamnyncallum. It was about this time that ſume 
of the king's troops ſurprized a party of his followers ima 
hutt, where they made a vigorous reſiſtance; but being driben 
out, one of them detached himfelf in flight from the athers, 
and ſome of them who had been made priſoners, aſſured the 
ſoldiers that he was the young pretender. Upon this they 
went in purſuit of him, and with ſome difficulty over 
him; they deſired him to ſurrender, and told him, they knew 
who he was. He ſeemed to acknowledge it, but refuſed 
quarter, and in the encounter was killed. This fingular-a@t 
of ſelf-devotion ſaved the young pretender. © The perſon 
who was killed reſembled him in age, perſon, dreſs, and every 
circumſtance by which he had been deſcribed to the ſoldiers, 
In the mean while he himſelf was at Corrinongault, all day 
in fight of ſmall camps, 27 of which were formed, each at 
half a mile's diſtance, from Loch Urin to the head of Loch Jell, 
paſſed ſeveral camps, and at laſt went between the centinels 
of one at the foot of the mountain next to Drymochoſey. 
On the 21ſt he was at Corriſcorridill, lying all day with 
in eannon- ſhot of two camps, and the ſoldiers ſtill _ 


* 
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On the 22d he moved northwards to a ſtrong pal: 
Glenſhiel, where a detachment of Spaniards, Who had 174 
come to ſupport the rebellion in the year 1718, had been 
forced to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. On the 23d he re- See Vol. 
moved eaſtward, and reached a cave between Glemoriſton XIX. p. 
and Strathglaſs, where he was joined by fix obſcure inhabi- 59 
tants of the country, whom he uſed to call his counſellors. 

They made his life as comfortable to him as poſſible, by 
means of tobacco, which he ſmoaked night and day ; and 

they had the addreſs to purchaſe proviſions for' him, even 

from the ſuttelers in the camps in the neighbourhood, with- 

out being diſcovered, Here, and in the neighbouring woods, 

he remained till the 7th of Auguſt, when, upon ſome intel- 
ligence that a ſmall party of his followers were in arms to 
receive him, he ſet out for Lochiel's country, and on the 8th 

was at Faſnacoil. He then ſtruck ſouthwards, and came to 
Auchnaſual on the 14th, and next day came to a wood at 


Pals called Geo. II. 
I 6. 


wet 


the foot of Locharking. He remained here with his council, 
till doctor Cameron (the ſame who after wald ſuffered death 
at London) found him wandering about the woods in a moſt 
miſerable condition, his cloaths in tatters, and without ſhoes 
or ſtockings. He received, however, ſome comfort from 
Cameron, who gave him hopes of his eſcape, and that about 
100 Highlanders were in arms to receive him. But here he 
was again very near being ſurprized and taken priſoner by 
a gentleman of the name of Grant; and he only ſaved him- 
ſelf by eſcaping to the top of a mountain called Moulonrazarr; 
After this he ſet out for Badenoch, where he met with his 
friends on the 3oth at Millanuir, but ſo diſguiſed and altered, 
that they were upon the point of firing upon him and the 
ſmall party that was with him. But though, from the 
notion of his being killed, the purſuit after him, at this time, 
was greatly relaxed, yet the king's forces, knowing that 
many of the rebels were ſtill lurking in that country, he was 
ſo much harraſſed, that he was obliged to diſmiſs. his atten- 1 
dants, appointing them a place of rendezvous. On the 2d | 
of September he went to Viſchilra, two miles further. into 
Benalder. On the th, he went to à hut in the face of the 
mountain Retternilichk, and remained there till he got in- 
te]l:gence of the arrival of ſhips upon the weſt coat, On 
the 13th he ſet out immediately for the ſhips, and came on the 
morning of the 14th to Carvoy, and before day-light bn the 
15th got through Glenroy. On the 19th, after various fa- 
tiguing marches, - he arrived near Lochnanaugh''in' Moidart, 
phere the ſhips who were to receive him lay, Some French 
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Geo. II. gentlemen having been on ſhore from the French hits, | 
1746, had enquired of the country people for ſome of the yebul 
——_—_——cCchef; and the London Gazette mentions, that Barriſdale nd 
his ſon were accordingly brought to them; that they defired+ | 
guides to doctor Cameron, and were brought to him accord. 
ingly ; that in the mean time young Clanronald, Lochgary, 
Keppoch, Barriſdale and his ſon, Ardſhield, and four gen- 
tlemen from Apin, and ſeveral other chiefs, with fixt 
private men, went on board. The pretender came on the 
Igth in a bad ſtate of health, dreſt in a ſhort coat of black 
frieze, a gray plaid trouſe and fellebeg over it, in company 
with Lochiel, &c. The ſhip failed on the 20th. They did 
not land any forces, or commit any hoſtilities. The name 
of the ſhip he ſet ſail in was called the Bellona of Nantes. 
The.young In their voyage to France they narrowly eicaped being taken 
pretender by ſome of the Engliſh ſhips of war; but by the help of a 
France. thick fog, he arrived ſafe at Roſcou, near Morlaix, in France, 
His appearance as to his habit, was beyond all deſcription deſ- 
picable ; but he was heard to declare, that he never had en- 
joyed a better ſtate of health than he did during the whole 
time of his abſconding. He was ſoon equipped, fo as to ap- 
pear at the court of France, where he ſeemed to be greatly 
careſſed; and he and his brother received a few trifling preſents 
from that monarch. But all thoſe exteriors were force and 
diſſimulation. The miniſtry, except cardinal; Tencin, had 
all along been backward in ſupporting him ; and the com- 
plaints of France, under the loſſes her trade had ſuffered by 
the war, had at laſt given her monarch a ſerious, though a 
fecret, turn to peace. It was evident to all Europe. that 3 
the advantages he had gained for twelve months before, hat 
been owing to Charles; and his people were ſenſible of the 
ſame. Add to this, that the event, either peace or war, was 
yet uncertain; and it was poſſible, that Charles might fill 
be of farther uſe to France. ; ke hed 
But all the careſſes of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and his 
family, could not reconcile Charles either to his, or his mini 
ſtry's, ſincerity. His brother (fince made cardinal of ret) 
had an intriguing turn, and had made ſome diſcoveries of falſe 
dealing on the part of D' Argengon and ather French miniſters, 
which he communicated to Charles. The latter had the ſpi- 
rit to diſcover the whole ta the French king, who affected | 
ſome ſurprize, but nothing followed. The two brothers bad 
appointments that were juſt ſufficient to maintain them with 
decency ;. and the French court found g at advantages W 
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Vernon ſtruck off the liſt of admirals — Oglethorpe tried 
and acquitted— Negotiations for peace at Liſbon and 
Breda Stale of affairs on the continent—1he vaſt 
maritime projects of the French—The French attack 
Dutch Brabant—Their declaration on that bead 
They take Sluys, Hulſt, and other places—The prince 
of Orange choſen ſtadtholder —Battle ef Val — Bergen- 
op- Loom befieged and taken by the French — Affairs of 
Italy—Genoa beſieged and delivered—Great ſucceſſes 
of the admirals Anſon, Warren. and Hawke againſt the 
French by ſea—Captain Fox tried—Boſcawen's expe- 
dition to the Eaft-Indies— Beſteges Ponticherry — Ruſ- + 
fians hired by Great Britain— Affairs on the continent 
—Caſe of the Scotch juriſdictions— End of the ſeſſion 
of parliament—which is diſſobved—Vigour of the 
Dutch, | | | 


S Wale 


18 E great merits of admiral Vernon, as a ſeaman, Geo. II. 
were univerſally acknowledged. But his over-bear- 1746. 
ing conduct was extreamly diſguſtful to his ſuperiors at — 
the board of admiralty. He had pretended as admiral to Fama 


ſome independent powers, for which that board had gg his 


checked him; and he reſigned his command to admiral Mar- command. 
Letter from 


tin, or, as he terms it, he was hunted out. However that Vernon to 


may be, it is certain his reſentment got the better of the duke of 
all duty, and even decency, due from him to bis ſupe- B. 
riors. He not only inveighed with great bitterneſs againſt 
the meaſures of the government, but printed and pub- 
liſhed all the letters that had been ſent to him by the mi- 
niſtry or their friends, during the time he was in commii- 
ſion; and ſome of them were ſuch, as in ſtrictneſs of 
honour, as well as in point of prudence, ought not to 
have ſeen the light. The lords of the admiralty were at 
ſome loſs how to proceed, between the regard owing to 
their own authority, and that owing to Vernon's ſervice. 
His reſentment, however, became fo outrageous, that 
the ſecretary of the admiralty required of him, in their 
name, whether he was the author of thoſe letters? Vernon 
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Geo. II. anſwered this demand with abuſive replies; and at laſt be 

1746. lords of the admiralty were forced to ſend for him, and to 

— inform him, that his majeſty had commanded them to firike 

2nd is ſtruck his name out of the liſt of the admirals. 5 

ee 15. His diſgrace was followed by that of a land- officer of 

Oglethorpe popularity, major- general Oglethorpe. It was ſuſpected, that 

tried and ac-He had noi made that quick diſpatch in purſuing the rebel; 

quite. jn the north that he might have done; and it was teſolved, 

could it have been proved, to have puniſhed him capitally, 

He accordingly underwent a long and a ſtrict trial. But he 

proved, with an irreſiſtable force of evidence, that he had 

done his duty; and that the fatigues which the men and 

horſes, he commanded, had undergone in the purſuit, were 

ſuch as rendered it impoſſible for him to overtake the rebels. 

Upon this he was honourably acquitted by the court-martial, 

| and his majeſty was pleaſed to approve of their ſentence. 

Reduction The extinction of the rebellion, the unanimity of all par- 

of the horſe ties in parliament, and the moderation of the government by 

| mo refuſing to have the Habeas Corpus act ſuſpended for no more | 
than three months, left the miniſtry now at leiſure to turn 
their thoughts towards peace. The king of Denmark was 
lately dead, and his ſon, married to a princeſs of the royal 
family of England, had ſucceeded him; and the new king 
of Spain gave favourable indications of his diſpoſitions for 
peace. All theſe were circumſtances favourable to Gyeat 
Britain; and his Britannic majeſty, in order to evidence his 
inclination to fave as much money as poſſible to the public, 
conſented to the reduction of three regiments of horſe: into 
dragoons, and propoſed the diſbanding of the third and fourth 
troops of his own life guards. Mr. Fox, ſecretary at wat, 
propoſed thoſe meaſures in a committee of the houſe of com- 
mons; and ſhewed, that upon the whole, about 70,0001. 
a year would be thereby ſaved to the public, and that a more 
numerous body of troops might be furniſhed. He likewiſe 
acquainted the houſe, that the whole was his majeſty's own 
act, and it muſt appear to be ſuch, as it could not be imagined 
that any miniſter would propoſe the diſbanding ſo large. a 
part of the guards, eſtabliſhed ſo long for the grandeur" and 

ſecurity of the royal family, and then become an appenda 

to the ſplendour of the court. This propoſition was received 
by tie houſe of commons with very warm ſentiments of g7a- 
titude, and was followed with an addreſs. of thanks th; ys 
majeſty ; though ſome, at that very time, foreſaw what after. 
' wards happened, that the enemies of Great Britain would 

conſtrus ſuch a piece of otconiomy, ns the effect of we 
== 
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OE ENGLAND : ' i 
bility of the Britiſh' nation to continue the war. But this Geo. II. 
| ſuppoſition ſoon vaniſhed, when they ſaw. the commons of 1746. 
England, who were chiefly to be affected by the expence, — 
voluntarily, and almoſt unanimouſly, vote a larger ſum than 

ever was known to be granted in one year towards continuing 

the war with greater effect and vigour than ever. | 

This ſpirit in the parliament of England, was owing to Negotiations 
the pride and arrogance of the French court. The Eng- OE 
liſh miniſtry had conceived a ſcheme 'to detach the new and Bri- 
king of Spain from the intereſt of France, or rather to tun. 
convince him, that it was the intereſt of Spain to make peace 

wich Great Britain. The marquis of Tabernega, who had 

been once a favourite with that king, or had pretended to be 

ſo, and who had found refuge in England when he could not 

reſide in Spain, was thought a proper perſon to manage this 
negotiation with his Catholic majeſty. But from the courſe 

of the proceeding, it did not appear that the marquis retain- 

ed the ſmalleſt degree of influence with that prince, or that 

he was ever permitted to return to his preſence. The nego- 

tiation, however, went ſo far on, that the king of Portugal, 

as being the moſt proper power in Europe for a mediator, un- 

dertook that office, and Mr. Keene was ſent to Liſbon on the 

part of Great Britain; but all this promiſing ſcheme came 

to nothing. The queen mother of Spain, aſſiſted by thearch- 

bilhop of Rennes, and the French ambaſſador at the court of 

Madrid, prevailed with his Catholic majeſty not to admit of 

any negotiation without the participation of the court of France, 

The French did not object to the mediation, but to the ad- 

mitting the deputies from the Dutch to the conferences; be- 

cauſe, they ſaid, that republic could not be conſidered as a 

ncutre] power; and they even objected to the admiſſion of 

miniſters from the courts of Vienna or Turin to the confe- 

rences. Upon theſe unreaſonable objections, though the king 

of Spain himſelf was inclined to remove them, the conferen- 

ces broke up. | Fart: TO | 
Thoſe at Breda were not more ſucceſsful, For though the 22 
court of France, to preſerve ſome maſk of moderation, agreed 88 
to the opening a congreſs there, yet it ſoon appeared, that it 

was with no real deſign of procuring a peace. The earl! 

of Sandwich was the Britiſh plenipotentiary, the marquis de 
Puiſieux was: plenipotentiary for France, count Waſſenaer, 

_ allifted by count de Gilles, was there on the part of the 

States General, and count de Harrach was plenipotentiary 

for the court of Vienna. The firſt object which the court 

of England had in this negotiation, was a ceſſation of 

| arms,. 
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Geo. II, arms. But the French miniſter objected to that, 'ag his mo. · 
1746. narch was then in a career of ſucceſs ; nor would he en 
2 admit of the new titles of the court of Vienna, unleſs his terqs | 
were complied with. - Thoſe terms were no leſs,: than that 
the empreſs queen ſhould defray the expences of the war, 
which, they ſaid, had been occaſioned by her obſtinaey g and 
that ſatisfaction ſhould be given to the allies of France by the 
court of Vienna, The French plenipotentiary declared fur- 
ther, that he had even no authority from his maſter to adinit 
any mention of the houſe of Stewart, as having no right to 
the crown of Great Britain, into the preliminaries ; and that 
if that was inſiſted upon, there was an end of the ne- 
gotiation. The inſolence of thoſe demands, proved ver 
plainly, that the true intention of the French cabinet, was to 
try the fate of another 2 ah 1% in which they were in hope 
of either prevailing with the Dutch to withdraw their troops 
from their allies, or of making themſelves maſters of theic 
| | whole country. Upon this the conferences broke up. 
| It was the arrogance the French ſhewed in this negotia- 
tion, that convinced the States General of the neceſſity of 
19 returning to their antient plan of confederacy with the 
13 courts of London and Vienna; and the Britiſh parliament 
found that nothing was to be obtained from France; till her 
(my commercial affairs were reduced to ſuch a ſtate, as might in- 
1 The earlof duce her to hear reaſon. The earl of Sandwich, therefore, 
'1 — upon the meeting of the parliament, was appointed his ma- 
land. jeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary to their High Mightineſſes, to 
bring them to a ſenſe of their true intereſt; and his royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland, to give ſpirit to his nego- 
tiation, went over to Holland, to concert meaſures for the- 
operations of the next campaign. At the ſame time the fol- 
lowing general officers were appointed to command. His 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, captain general; fu 
John Ligonier, general of horſe ; lieutenant general Henry 
Hawley, lieutenant general William Ann earl of 
major general Fuller, Huſke, Howard, Bland, earl of Craw- 
ford, brigadier ral Bligh, Price, Mordaunt, Haughtos, 
Quotas of and Douglas. Thoſe preparations on the ſide of Great Bn- 
— tain, had a __ 5 5 — — entered into a 
— convention, which they e | ves to futniſh 
88 40, oco — Great Bricain dd the ſame number, towards 
the common cauſe z while the empreſs queen was to furan 
60,000 men, excluſive of garriſons ; beſides 10, 000 in Lux- 
embers, and to effect the junction of 60,000 Auſtrians and 
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ooo men to keep the king of Sicily in we. 
hut the great point ſtill — to be effected, and that 
was, to prevail upon the Dutch to declare war againſt France. 
The French had ſtript the empreſs queen of her barrier in the 
Netherlands, which they again and again had inſiſted upon to 
de their barrier; and under pretext of the infraction of the 
capitulations of yon and other towns, by ſending their 

arriſons over to Great Britain, they had not only deprived 
them of all the benefit of the commercial treaty of 1739, 
but had refuſed them the benefit. of the cartel, by leaving 
them at liberty to exchange their priſoners. Mr. Van Haren 


Jr Fonfon? Fog 


opes France; and to ſhew them, that notwithſtanding all their 
Oops menaces and armies, ſhe was exhauſted of men by the war 
their at land, and of money by her loſſes at ſea ; and that if Hol- 
A land would but declare war, and act vigorouſly, and ſupport 
ti. that declaration, France muſt be reduced to beg for the peace 
y of ſhe had rejected. He then gave his reaſons for what he had 


for them to raiſe both men and money. 


received a conſiderable alteration by the marriage of a prin- 


and the empreſs queen had Joſt an ally, and that his Pruſſian 
majeſty would have no further regard to the treaty of War- 
ſaw, On the other hand, the empreſs of Ruſſia expreſſed her- 
ſelf well diſpoſed towards the common cauſe, and was actu- 
ally treating with Great Britain-and the States General for 


Netherlands, The princes of the empire, the king of Pruſſia 
in particular, declared for a neutrality ; ſo that the houſe of 
Auſtria had nothing to fear in Germany : and though France 
had been very aſſiduous at the Ottoman port, yet ſhe could 
not prevent the renewing the treaty of Belgrade with the em- 
preſs queen, and other treaties with the court of Ruſſia. 
Several of the members of the Imperial diet were averſe to 
receiving the French ambaſſador, monſieur de la Noue, as a 
public miniſter there ; becauſe his maſter refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the head of the empire in that capacity, and the elec- 
tor of Mentz had rejected a memorial from the court of 
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dicate the conduct of the French in the Lo Countries. As 
0 


0.000 men, which ſhe was to ſend into Germany or the 
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250 Piedmonteſe to attack France; and laſtly, to e 
1 


endeavoured to rouſe his countrymen, with an eloquence re- 
ſembling that of Demoſthenes, into an effectual ſpirit n 
l 


advanced, and pointed out the methods by which it was eaſy 


» . .* _ Wi gy - . 1 8 
The general ſtate of affairs upon the continent this year, — 3 


ceſs of Saxony with the dauphin of France, whoſe wife was — . 
dead It was therefore to be preſumed, that Great Britain State of af- 
fairs on the 
continent. 


France, which was preſented for regiſtration, tending to vin- 
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. with men; and a great party in the councils of Great ind 


Vaſt mari- 


1 r. 1 ? _ . $9 £ 's 
Gene profes ſcheme for rendering France a maritime power, ſuperior (0 


Ot the 


French. 


the houſe of Auſtria, becauſe they thought it would be fil 


gulations were obſerved, he pretended to demonſtrate, that 
formidable than all the world beſides. The late regulations. 


been ſo ſucceſsful, that his ſcheme met with approbation. in 


5 
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THE HISTORY MR 
to the condition of the empreſs queen, ſhe was, ide 
titute of money, but her hereditary countries {till abounds 


ſeconded the inſtances of her miniſter to have her uh 
early paid, that ſhe might the more early bring beg hq 
into the field. This was partly complied with: but the lus 
fcandalous deficiencies of her contingencies, had. rendere 
ſome of the Britiſh miniſtry ſo cautious, that ſhe, was.unabl 
to bring the whole into the field ſo early as the comma 
cauſe required. Being thoroughly exaſperated againſt the G 
noefe, ſhe made great diſpoſitions for reducing them effec. 
tually, and puniſhing them ſeverely, e 

The French, on the other hand, beſides the defecion d 
the eleAor of Saxony in the common cauſe, found means tg 
prevail upon the courts of Sweden and Denmark, to receine 
ſubſidies; and they thought themſelves in no danger. fron 


the intereſt of the king of Pruſſia to take care that it never 
ſhould be formidable. They likewiſe found great relief from 
the ſpirited conduct of the Genoeſe, who had thrown off the 
Auſtrian yoke, and prepared to ſupport them , againſt the en. 
preſs queen, as being their cheapeſt and moſt effeQual wa 
of carrying on the war in Italy. But the diſcontents of ther 
own people, notwithſtanding all the triumphs, pomp, and 
ſhew of power at court, every day encreaſed; and Maurepaz, 
the ſecretary of the marine, with ſome other miniſters, en- 
deavoured to make their maſter ſenſible, that he ought w 
change the maxims of his government, and almoſt upon any 
terms to conclude a peace, rather than continue a war ſo hi- 
nous to the real intereſt of France. e 

It was with this view that Maurepas produced his famous 


the Engliſh and Dutch in conjunction. For this purpoſe be 
propoſed, upon the re-eſtabliſhment of a peace, to withdray 
from the land ſervice 20,000,000 of livres every year, and 
to employ it in building fhips of war; by which, if his . 


by the year 1762, France would be miſtreſs of a marine more 


which Maurepas had introduced with regard to convoys, had 
the council of France; and then he opened the remaining 
part of it, which conſiſted in a plan of ſettlements, upon 
the continent of America, to be purſued in the wean 
While, that when the French marine ſhould arrive in 1 . 
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© ns in America, in both the Indies, and leave even Spain 
herſelf to the mercy of the French. Maurepas agreed at the 
{me time, that the meaſures concerted by his moſt Chriſtian 


vicour, were wiſe, becauſe it might forward the great work 
of peace. Other arguments were * to ſtrengthen this 
plan; the King of Pruſſia, the great ally of the Freneh and the 

empire, was now neutral. They had no longer the advan- 
tage of the imperial name, authority, and troops on their 
ſde. The forces of the elector Palatine; and the landgrave 
of Heſſe, no longer acted on the ſame fide with France, and 
the king of Naples had been obliged to a neutrality. - - | 


in the field than ever, and to open the campaign in the Ne- 
therlands at the head of 150,000 men, while 60,000 men 
were appointed to act in Provence. To give the greater firm- 
neſs to this immenſe force, he renewed, in the perſon of 
marſhal Saxe, the title of marſhal de camp general, which 
had been poſſeſſed by the great Turenne, and which gave 
him a right to command not only the marſhals of France, 
but the princes of the blood. | 


. 
* + 


had been uſual of late years; even in February his troops 
were put in motion, and dran out of their cantonments in 
Limberg and Luxemberg, and the countries along the lower 
Meuſe, and by the end of March they took the field in Dutch 
Brabant. The duke of Cumberland had under him 8000 
Engliſh, 18,000 Hanoverians, with 6000 Heſſians, and fixed 
his head quarters at Tilberg, eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of Breda. 
The Dutch were commanded by prince Waldeck, and lay 
at Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. The Auſtrians, 
with 4000 Bavarians, were more tardy, through the cauſes 
that have been already mentioned, but aſſembled under the 
marſhal Bathiani, in the neighbourhood of Venlo, on the 
eaſt ſide of the Meuſe. The marſnhal Saxe, all this while, 
kept his troops in their cantonments, between Bruges, Ant- 
werp, and Bruſſels, furniſhed with plenty of every thing, and 
under no neceſſity of fatiguing them, while the confederates, 
through the inexcuſable negligence of the Dutch and Au- 
ſtrians, were ill provided even of neceſſary ſubſiſtance, and 
Were obliged to be inactive. 


* 


our, muſt intirely diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh of all their poſſef- Geo 


majeſty for carrying on the enſuing campaign with remarkable 


Notwithſtanding all thoſe and many more diſcouragemetits, They take 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty prepared to make greater efforts he field. 


The duke of Cumberland had made moſt excellent diſpo- As does tho 
ſitions for opening the approaching campaign. more early than? 
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This inaQtivity loſt to the allies all the adyantages they 


had promiſed to themſelves from their earl taking 
while marſhal Saxe, by reſerving his —_ — "rl 


- The French to form a plan of operations, that, if purſued, might do cre. 


attack 
Dutch Bra- 
bant, 


dit to his new dignity. This was no leſs than to carry the 
arms of France into the vitals of the United Provinces, 

inſtantly attacking Dutch Brabant. This plan of operation 
being ſent to Verſailles for the French king's approbation, 
met with a warm oppoſition from count Maurepas and 
that part of the French miniſtry who had adopted his ſcheme 
of peace and commerce. They attempted to ſhew, that 2 
direct attack upon the Dutch territories, muſt be attended 


with a revolution in their republic, and perhaps an altera. 


tion in the ſyſtem of Europe, which would prove by no 
means in favour of France. Cardinal Tencin, and the vio- 


lent party, being afraid, that peace might in a manner be 


Contents of 
their decla- 
ration on 
that hcad, 


forced upon the confederates, under the diſadvantages of 


their ſituation, ſtrongly ſupported Saxe's ſcheme, though the 


other party made it plainly appear, that a direct attack upon 
the Dutch, muſt be conſidered as a declaration of war, 
and attended with the moſt diſagreeable conſequences to 
the French commerce, which by the good regulations 
introduced into their marine, and a number of large 
ſhips of war then upon the ftocks, was juſt beginning again 
to raiſe its head. Tencin and his party, on the other hand, 
thought nothing was to be expected from the Dutch but 
by becoming their maſters, and that nothing was to be feared 
from their enmity, and the French king being prevailed upon 
to be of the ſame opinion, orders were inſtantly ſent to dare 
to begin the execution of his plan. - _ | 1 
At the ſame time, a declaration was drawn up by the French 
court, to juſtify the invaſion of Dutch Brabant, and com- 
municated to the States General of the United Provinces by 
the abbe de la Ville, the French miniſter at the Hague, in 2 
letter full of inſidious or unmeaning proteſtations of regard 
and friendſhip. This declaration begun with recapitulating 
the ſeveral advances and propoſitions the French king had 
made to the States General in the years 1742 and 1745, and 
which, in fact, were fo frivolous and delufive, that they 
ſcarcely deſerve mentioning. His moſt Chriſtian majeſty then 
complained of the States General having afforded to his ene 
mies an aſylum in their dominions, and thereby-giving them 
an opportunity of diſturbing the conqueſts he had made up- 
on the queen of Hungary. Compelled, continues the me- 


morial, only by theſe circumſtances, and the conduct — 
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ted Provinces, his majeſty has permitted the general of Geo. II. 
— — to take indifferently all the meaſures which his mi- 1746-7. 
litary {kill and experience ſhall ſuggeſt, to prevent the ene 
my's army from moleſting the lawful poſſeſſion of his o. 
queſts, and to ſecure the repoſe of his new ſubjects.” The 
king had been juſtified if he had, at the beginning of the 
Jaft campaign, entered with his whole army on the territory 
of the States General, becauſe they had afforded a retreat to 
the troops at enmity with France. But his majeſty believing 
the _— of the overtures made to him to eſtabliſh peace, 
ſuſpected the execution of an enterprize, which not only the 
laws of war, but the bad condition of the allied army would 
equally have warranted ft | | 
The memorial then proceeds to complain, that the re- 
public, in the opinion of all Europe, intended, under the 
veil of negotiation, to procure the neceſſary delays for ward- 
ing off its approaching danger, and to prepare ſtill greater 
en for continuing the war. The Dutch are then charged 
with having thrown in difficulties at the opening of the con- 
ferences at Breda, contrary to their engagements to the 
French king, to embarraſs the negotiations for peace. They 
ate next charged with ſuffering their troops, in the 4 
1744, to enter into the territories of France in the plains 
of Liſle, without, continues the memorial, “ the States Ge- 
neral pretending, by this invaſion, to make direct war on 
the king; his majeſty declares, that in this ſtep of enter- 
- ing the territory of the republic, (to which he' is forced) 
his deſign is not to come to a rupture, but only to ſtop 
or prevent the dangerous effects of the protection which they 
give to the troops of the queen of Hungary and the king of 
England. It will not be reaſonable to expect that the king 
ſhould, to his own prejudice, ſhew a ſcrupulous forbearance 
in regard to the pretended neutrality of powers acting as auxi- 
liaries to his enemies, while they themſelves exerciſe the 
| greateſt oppreſſion againſt his majeſty's allies, even ſuch as * 
never once exceeded the bounds of the ſtricteſt neutrality, 
Nevertheleſs the king, to demonſtrate as much as poſſible 
What he owes to himſelf, together with thoſe benevolent ſen- 
timents which he ftill entertains for the States General, has 
expreſsly enjoined the commandant of his army to take care 
that the French troops, entering on the territories of the 
United Provinces, ſhall obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and 
regulate their operations only from neceſſity. His majeſty, 
far from giving any diſturbance to the religion, the govern- 
ment, or to the commerce of the republic, is, on the con- 
| 1 trary, 
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Geo. II. trary, diſpoſed to grant all protection to the ſubjects of the 
1747. States General, his majeſty being perſuaded that theit conduct 
| will be anſwerable to his ſo favourable intentions. [Laſtly 
to give a more convincing tellimony of the ſincerity of % 
majeſty's deſign, which is only directed to fruſtrate. the evil 
diſpoſition of his enemies, and to overcome their inflexibiliy 
to all propoſals for an accommodation, his majeſty declares, 
that he will conſider the places and countries he ſhall be 
obliged to take poſſeſſion of for his own ſecurity, no other 
than as a pledge, which he promiſes to. reſtore, as ſoqn az 
the United Provinces ſhall give convincing proofs that they 
will no longer afliſt the enemies of his crown, which is one 
of the principal cauſes of the continuance of the war,“ 

“ The king deſires only the eſtabliſhment of the publie tran- 
quillity upon juſt and ſolid foundations; and the intereſt 
which his majeſty takes in the ſafety and happineſs of the 
States General, cauſes him to behold with regret how, they 
perſiſt in ſacrificing to certain foreign conſiderations and ynjult 
prejudices, their treaſures, their troops, their poſſeſſions, their 
tranquillity, and, perhaps, the form of their government.” 


8 Such is the ſubſtance of this famous memorial, which, when 
tions on the made public, filled Europe with amazement, terror, and in- 
fame, dignation. But the true meaning of its publication was con- 
tained in the laſt ſentence. It was now evident that the ſpi- 
rit of the Dutch people muſt ſoon prevail over the corrup- ro 
tion of their government, and that the prince of Orange, fo 
ſon-in-law to the king of Great Britain, would be chaſen ne 
ſtadtholder of Holland, and of the other United Provinces. pe 
This was a ſtep which, of all others, the French dreaded the m 
moſt; and the true intention of the memorial was to Ct 
amuſe the common people of Holland, and, if poſſible, divert th 
them from that reſolution, ſince no court in Europe could be Br 
ſuppoſed weak enough to be impoſed upon by any thing con- m. 
tained in it. | 5 ap 
The French court, to give a further explanation of its in- lut 
tentions, on the very day the memorial was preſented, order- g0 
ed marſhal Saxe to begin his. operations. He entruſted the 
execution of them to his friend and relation count Lowen- ſw 
dah], who with the marquis de Contades, had marched, from Tip 
They take Ghent, and approaching the weſtern extremity of Dutch Bra- no 
Sluys and bant with 27,000 men, had inveſted Sluys, which fſurren- Ly 
ocker places qered on the 19th of April, and its garriſon, which conſiſted th: 
of but 800 men, were made priſoners of war. Sas Van a | 
Ghent, after making a better defence, was a a 
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render upon the ſame terms, as were ſeveral other places of Geo. II. 
Jeſs importance. The French then fat down before Hulſt, to 1747. 
the defence of which a detachment of three - Engliſh battal- ——— 


lions had been ſent under general Fuller. Part of thoſe bat- 


Hulft, and for ſome time made a vigorous defence, andeven 


fallied out with ſucceſs upon the enemy. The royal Scotch 


regiment diſtiriguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion. Their ma- 
jor, fir Charles Erſkine, was killed, lieutenant colonel Aber- 
crombie was wounded, and many of the ſubalterns and com- 
mon men were cut to pieces. At laſt, they were obliged to 
retreat, under lord John Murray, in the abſence of general 
Fuller, to Welſthoorden. As to Hullt itſelf it might have 
made a good defence, and La Rocque, the Dutch governor 
of it, being in the intereſt of the French part of the govern- 
ment, amuſed the Engliſh generals with pompous accounts 


of the ſtrength of the place, and gave aſſurances of its being 


able to hold out for ſome time. His royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland exerted himſelf with extraordinary vigour, in 
marching to relieve it ; but the place was infamouſly given up 
the very day the Engliſh troops came before it, without their 
having any other notice of a ſurrender, than a. general dif- 
charge of the artillery from the fortifications, by which they 
loſt a conſiderable number of men, and the perſon of his 
royal highneſs, who was making all the proper diſpoſitions 
for relieving the place, had it held out, was put in immi- 
nent danger. While the Dutch were receiving all thoſe re- 
peated wounds, marſhal Saxe was, with a body of 120,000 
men, covering Antwerp and the French conqueſts in the Low 
Countries, and obſerving the motion of the main body of 
the confederates, who, by their poſition, were obliged to cover 
Breda and Boiſleduc, and though lately reinforced by 7000 
men from England, but found it impoſſible to do any thing 


againſt Saxe. But it is now time to attend the great revo- 


lution which thoſe ſucceſſes of the French produced in the 
government of Holland, | 


and Hulft, 
tallions were placed in the fort of Sandburg, which covered 


The memorial of the abbe as la Ville had not been an Artifice of 
ſwered by the States General, becauſe, as they afterwards Lowendabl, 


rightly obſerved, the contents and tendency of it left them 
no other way of anſwering it but by defending themſelves. 
Lven the common people were ſenſible of its inſolence, and 
that it meant to deprive them of the moſt eſſential rights of 
a ſovereign power, that of fulfilling their moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements with their natural and antient allies, in oppoſition 
lo a peremptory demand ſupported only by ſuperior force, 

Vor. XXI. U Count 
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Geo. II. Count Lowendahl, upon his firſt irruption into.Dutch B- 
1747. bant, had remonſtrances laid before him by two officer 
from Sluys, concerning his attacking the territories of 
the republic. He received the officers politely, and aſſurel 
them, that the invaſion was ſecretly connived at by the 
Dutch government itſelf ; and that they muſt not be ſurprized 
if the French met with very little reſiſtance in their -pro- 
greſs. The method in which the Dutch defended their town, 
gave but too much clour for believing he ſpoke truth. But 
the friends of the republic, who were for chooſing a ſtadt- 
holder, made a moſt excellent uſe of his declaration; for they 
printed and diſperſed the affidavits of the two officers to whom 
it was made, major Henry Pallardy, of the regiment de 
Rheede, and major Arthur Forbes of the Scotch regiment in 
the Dutch ſervice. The publication of thoſe. affidavits had 
a wonderful effect upon the body of the people, who now 
conſidered their country and themſelves as being in a wore 
ſituation than they were when invaded by Lewis XIV. in 
promotes. the year 1672; and they now openly exclaimed, that as 
of dad. they were betrayed by the members of their government; it 
holder, was high time to take it out of their hands. Tt next natu- 
rally occurred to them, that they had now no other recourſe 
— than what they had then, and that was to. a ſtadtholder, and 
that their ſtadtholder ſhould be the head of the houſe of 

Orange. | a e 
The prince The name of this prince was William Henry Friao, the 
- Oye ſon of John William Frizo, prince of Naſſau Diets, who had 
that dignity been left by William III. of England, ſucceſſor to his heredi- 
* * tary poſſeſſions of the houſe of Orange. This prince, as has 
been already related, was married to the princeſs Anne, el- 
deft daughter to his Britannic majeſty, but was more illuſ- 
trious for his virtues and his family, than for his perſon ot 
his poſſeſſions. He was hereditary ſtadtholder of Frieſeland, 
and he had been likewiſe elected ſtadtholder of the provinces 
of Groningen and Guelderland ; but the reſt of the United 
Provinces had ſhewn very little regard to his perſon, and even 
his alliance to the royal houſe of Great Britain, had been 
very far from inducing them to increaſe his dignity: far be 
had been refuſed that common rank in their armies, which 
they had made no ſcruple of beſtowing upon foreigners. 
Upon the great ſucceſſes of the French againſt the Dutch, 
he had wrote a letter to the province of Zealand, informing 
them, that the immediate danger that province was in, 
induced him to offer his ſervices to the ſtates for its defence; 


and that he was, at their firſt requeſt, letter or meſſage, ready 
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: OF.ENGLAND 207 
to repair to ſuch places as they ſhould think fit, in order to Geo. II. 
contribute, at his own charges and expence, without any to 1747. 
the province, whatever lay in his power for their common ( 
defence. 97 aa A abe 

Ucon the receipt of this letter, the ſtates of Zealand una- 
nimouſly nominated him ſtadtholder, captain general, and ad- 
miral of that province; and in a letter he returned them, 
he accepted of thoſe dignities with that zeal for the public 
welfare, which was becoming his love for his country, and 
the blood from whence he deſcended. He then acquainted 
them, that, as ſoon as their deputies ſhould arrive, he would 
conſult them about the manner of haſtening his voyage to 
Zealand, to deliberate with their noble mightineſſes upon what 
they ſhould think moſt proper for the welfare of the republic 
in general, and the province of Zealand in particular. 


— 


The election of the prince of Orange to be ſtadtholder of 


Zealand, had a prodigious effect over all the reſt of the Uni- 

ted Provinces, where there was ſcarcely a town or a village 

where he had not a party that propoſed him for their 
ſtadtholder; and his intereſt met with little oppoſition. 

Upon his voyage to Middleburg, the capital of Zealand, he 
diſcovered ſo great a capacity for government in conſulting 

with the ſtates of that province, (which, after the taking of 

Hulſt by the French, was in moſt immediate danger) that the _ 
city of Rotterdam firſt, and afterwards the whole grovince of The prince 


Holland, choſe him in like manner for their ſtadtholder 38 


and at laſt he was appointed in the aſſembly of the States, ftadtholder 


ſtadtholder, captain general, and admiral in chief of all the of the Uni- 
United Provinces. Upon this his highneſs repaired to ce . 
the Hague, where he was conducted, on the 15th of May, 

into the aſſembly of the ſtates, by the counts Randwick and 

Bentinck, the latter of whom made a ſpeech upon that oc- 

hon, in which were the following expreſſions, which ſuffici- 

ently characterized the degenerated ſtate of the republic be- 

fore that promotion. * The re-eſtabliſhment of the antient 

form of government, will re-eſtabliſh concord in the repub- 


lie, cauſe deliberations to be brought ſooner to maturity, give 
activity to their reſult, and occaſion a wiſe diſtribution of re- 
_ wards and puniſhments, without which no government can 


ſubſiſt. By ſuch means, and the conduct of the princes of 
Orange, the republic had been raiſed to this high pitch of 
felicity and grandeur, from the low and contemptible ebb to 
which it was reduced, even to have neither force nor direc- 
tion, and to be the deriſion of its enemies, and a uſeleſs bur- 
then to its friends. We doubt not but the prince we have 

| | U 2 the 
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Geo. II. the honour to preſent to you, will: tread in the fieps'of th 
1747. glorious anceſtors, and heartily concur with us in — | 
the republic, naw invaded, and preſerve us from he h 
a treacherous and deceitful neighbour, who makes. ef 
— faith, honour, and the moſt ſolemn treaties.” ““ 
His ſpeech The prince himſelf then, in a very handſome ſpeech, gently 
1 reproached his enemies for poſtponing him in the army, ß 
OY ſaying, that he was doubtful whether he poſſeſſed that degree 
of military knowledge which was requiſite to his high 3 
but he promiſed to redouble his diligence in ſtudy} 
& When I reflect, continued he, on what that truſt das 
of me, I conſider alſo what the preſent ſituation of thep 
lic requires, at a time when it is attacked by a powetſul ene - 
my abounding in reſources, while the ſtrength of the ſtate i 
in ſome meaſure enervated by the decline of its commeree, 
by a neglect of diſcipline amongſt its troops, -and'fromiang- 
ther cauſe not leſs important, namely, a great remiſlneſs'in 
the practice of religious worſhip.” He then proceeded, and 
concluded his ſpeech in a ſtrain fo pathetic and religious, that 
he raiſed in the whole aſſembly a great idea of his wiſdom, 
piety, and eloquence, and which his - ſebſoquent condut 
confirmed. 
Dol ri The firſt ſenſible effect which this alericai in the Dutt 
of the States government produced, was a reſolution which - the. ſtates of 
General. Zealand came to, May 12, that all their governors and 
commanders, by ſea and land, of towns, forts, batteries, ſhips, 
and all other perſons whatſoever their ſubjects, ſhould attack, 


* 
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ſeize, and bring in all ſhips, as well in harbour as out of the . 

ſame, e from the French enemies harbouts or coaſts, and 0 

not being able to do that, to fink or deſtroy them in the beſt n 

manner it ſhall be poſſible for them, and not to ſuffer them, | 

under pretence of any ne orders whatlopvers —_ t 

gate unmoleſted. a 

A copy of this order was ſent not only. to the e a 

were ſubjects to the ſtates of Zealand, but to Mr. Mitchel, t 

| | the Engliſh commodore, deſiring him to ſend the like orders | 
| to the officers of the ſhips under his command, as well in, us N 
| out, of harbour, in order to do jointly to the enemy all abe E 
miſchief and i injury in their power. This, in effect, was de- r 

clating war by the province of Zealand againſt the French; te 

but it was the wiſeſt meaſure the ſtates of that province could V 

have taken. For Lowendahl, having made bimſelf maſter of 0 

Hulſt, ſeized upon Axel and Tereuſs, By this they were a 

enabled to make preparations for a deſcent upon Zealand, d 

as their conqueſts now reached to the | mouth of the Schell, I 


and 
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and the narrow ſeas of Zealand. For this purpoſe, they had Geo. II. 
conſtructed a number of flat bottom'd boats, for making a de- 1747. 
ſcent upon the iſlands of Zealand. But the ſquadron of Britiſh — 
men of war, ſtationed at the Schin, rendering this attempt 
impracticable, marſhal Saxe thought proper to ſtrengthen his 
main army, by recalling the forces under Lowendahl and 
count Clermont. | | 
Matters in Holland began now to wear an aſpect very dif- 
ferent from what they did ſome time before. The States 
General gave orders, that no proviſions or warlike ftores 
ſhould be exported out of their dominions, but for the ufe of 
the allied army, or their own colonies. They ſet about equip- 
ing a fleet; they ordered their militia, both in town and 
country, to carry arms, and to be exerciſed. They fitted 
out privateers againſt the French, whom they treated in all 
reſpects like their common enemies, and gave premiums for 
taking their ſhips and men. They prohibited all their ſub- 
jects from treating with the French about contributions, 
waggons, pioneers, and other warlike ſervices. They ſent 
to ſeveral courts of Germany, according to Mr. Van Haren's 
advice, to treat for the hire of 30,000 additional troops to 
their army; and a council of war was eſtabliſhed, for enqui- 
ring into and pR_ all ſuch of their commanders and go- 
vernors, and other officers, as had behaved in a cowardly 
manner fince the commencement of the war. 85 
The prince of Orange was indefatigable in promoting all Operations 

thoſe meaſures ; but notwithſtanding all the ſeeming unani- 2 * 
mity with which he was raiſed to the ſtadtholderſhip, he hac 

great difficulties to encounter. He earneſtly intreated, in the | 
mean time, the duke of Cumberland to cover Maeſtricht and 
Bergen-op- Zoom from the attempts of the enemy. At firſt, 
the allies thought of attacking Antwerp ; but they found that 
attempt impracticable, by the diſpoſitions that Saxe had made, 
and the ſuperiority of his army to theirs, notwithſtanding 
the detachments under Lowendahl and Clermont. The con- 
federates, therefore, were obliged to retire between the two 
Nethes, as they could not otherwiſe cover Maeſtricht and 
Bergen-op-Zoom, On the 22d of May the French king ar- 
rived at Bruſſels, and marſhal Saxe's army leaving their can- 
tonments, as having now nothing to apprehend' from Ant- 
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Id werp, marched towards Louvain, extending themſelves to- 

of wards the neighbourhood of Bilſen, in the biſhopric of Liege, 
re and within ſix miles'of Maeſtricht, which place they ſeemed | 
d, determined to attack, count Clermont having taken poſt at 

d, Tongres, Upon this, the confederates moved from behind 

1d | * | the 


310 . THE HIS TO Dr 
Geo. II. the Demer, upon which Bilſen lies; and after maxching in 
1747. night, they encamped at Zonork. On the 19th they ame 
at Haffelt, and marched in three columns towards Lonaken; | 
from thence they marched to the village of Rempſt, from | 
whence they diſpoſted ſome of the French advanced guards 
The battle This march was intended for taking poſſeſſion of a flrong 
of Val. camp that lay between Bilſen and Tongres ; but, before they 
could reach it, the French were ſeen marching from Tongres 
in two large columns, to take poſſeſſion of Herdeeren, which 
lay almoſt half way between Tongres and Maeſtricht, with 
the river Jaar on the right. The confederates, at this time, 
lay with their right towards Bilſen, and, their left towardz 
Millen, which was at the bottom of the height of Herdeeren, 
and the villages between that and Maeſtricht, On the af 
N. s. of July, his royal highneſs, who was on horſeback by break 
of day, ſeeing the French on their march, ordered the pringe 
of Wolfenbuttel to occupy the villages of Grote and Klein 
Spawe, with the infantry of the corps de. reſerve, and 0 
form his cavalry on the plain between thoſe villages and the 
rand commanderie. This was done with a view of ſegur- 
ing the poſt at Bilſen, where the right wing of the conſede- 
rates, compoſed of the Auſtrians, ſtill lay. In the mean 
while, his royal highneſs, who was extremely deſirous of 
getting poſſeſſion of Herdeeren, ſent word to {ir John Ligo- 
nier to advance with the Britiſh cavalry and infantry, which 
formed the left of the confederate army, with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. But this could not be done, before the French got 
poſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren. Upon this, it was fe- 
ſolved, that the left of the confederate army ſhould fall back 
towards Wirle; and thus it lay with the right ſtill at Bilſen, 
and the left at Wirle, with the village Val in their front; 
while the French, by being in poſſeſſion of Herdeeren and 
Millen, prepared to pour down from the heights, and, if-pol- 
fible, by flanking the left of the allies, to get between them 
and Maeſtricht. This made it neceflary, during the night 
of the iſt of July, to order the left of the confederates to ad- 
| vance to the village of Val, which, by order of his royal-high- 
neſs, was taken poſſeſſion of by. the Britiſh regiments-of 
Craufurd, Pulteny, Dejean, and Freudeman's Hanoverians, 
with artillery. Ihe front of the foot guards, at the ſame 
time, made a flank from the right of the. Heſſian grenadiers, 
towards the Bavarians of the center, fronting the village of 
Ulitinghen, which the  confederates burnt, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy's making uſe of it to annoy them. At the 
ſame time his royal highneſs had the precaution to enen 
| V 
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| three lines upon thoſe heights, but without atta 


OF ENGLAND. 
eral batteries of Engliſh cannon in the front, fo as to rake Geo. [?, 
the enemy as they came down from the heights of Herdeeren. 1747. 


The enemy's cavalry continued ſtill to make a ul ſhew in 
| tacking the con- 
ſederates, which made the latter apprehenſive that they in- 
tended to conceal the motions of their infantry, who ſoon after 
eared coming down the plain, through a valley between 
the hills which leads from Rempſt, forming a vaſt column 
of nine or ten battallions in front, and as many deep, of their 
beſt corps, bearing directly on the village of Val. | 


Marſhal Bathiani, with the Auſtrians, lay ſtill at the right London 
at Bilſen ; the Dutch occupied the center, and the Heſſians Sete. 


Jay upon the right of the Engliſh. On the approach of the 
French to attack Val, the Engliſh batteries continued firing 
the whole time the enemy was advancing, as well upon their 
foot, as the ſquadrons of horſe that ſupported the right and 
left flanks of their columns. At ten o'clock the cannonad- 
ing of the enemy's ſide began againſt the village with the 
feld-pieces that they brought with their infantry (the ſecond 
ſhot of which killed his royal highneſs's German aid-de- 
camp, the baron Ziggeſaer) which was immediately followed 
by the attack of the firſt brigades. Theſe were ſoon diſ- 
perſed with prodigious loſs, as were the ſecond, third, and 
fourth diviſions. Overpowered by this conſtant ſupply of 
freſh troops, the regiments in Val were obliged to give way; 
but being ſuſtained by the regiments of Wolſe, Charles How- 
ard, Conway, and Hauſs; the brigades of Navarre, la marque, 
Iriſh, Monaco, Royal des Vaiſſeaux, and ſeveral others, were 
intirely ruined, The enemy ſtill kept pouring on freſh lines 
of foot, ſo that the village was loſt and regained on both 


ſides ſeveral times. The battallions of the Britiſh and Hano- 


verian infantry, entered the village four or five different times 
each, though the French but once, as they never could be 
rallied, and were always ſupplied with freſh brigades. Had 
marſhal Bathiani, at this time, ſupported the Engliſh accord- 
ing to the orders of his royal highneſs, ſpeedily and effectu- 
ally, the victory muſt have fallen compleatly to the confe- 
derates. But it is certain, that the behaviour of the Au- 
ſtrians that day, as well as of the Dutch, was ſhameful ; 
and that the whole force of the French army fell upon the 
Engliſh, Hanoverians, and Heſſians, upon the left wing. 
Count Daun, indeed, with ſome ſquadrons of horſe, advanced 
time enough to do ſome ſervice in the village: but notwith- 


ſtanding ſome buſtle was made upon the right wing, his royal 


highneſs received no other ſupp 


t from Bathiani, than driv- 
A i 


ing 
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THE HIS TO Rt: RY 
II. ing the enemy out of the village of Elcht, in the fron 
1747. of the hill of Herdeeren, that was poſſeſſed by part of the 


— enemy's left wing. But, though, by this advantage, the Ay. 
ſtrians had it in their power to have attacked the enemy 
in flank, and thereby to have prevented the whole weight of 

the French from falling upon the village of Val, yet the Ay 
ſtrians made no further effort, which gave the French an 
opportunity of reinforcing their attack upon Val with the infan- 
try of their reſerve from Rempſt, while part of their cavalry 
fell in with their infantry to ſupport them. This 

the French too powerful for the front line of the Britiſh and 

Hanoverians upon the leſt, which the duke, upon the pro- 

miſing ſtate of the battle at twelve o'clock, had ordered to ad- 

vance againſt the enemy, ſo that it was diſordered, and oblig- 
ed to fall back upon the left of the center, where the Dutch 
troops were poſted. But theſe, inftead of marching up to 
ſupport the left wing of the allies, fell back towards the right 
of their own army, with ſo much confuſion, that they over- 
threw five battallions which were advancing, but very flowly, 
from the right. The enemy made their advantage of the 
cowardice of the Dutch and the backwardneſs of the Auſtti- 
ans, by following their rout, and, thereby getting between the 

right and the left of the confederate army, they intirely di- 

vided it. The duke of Cumberland, in endeavouring to rally 

the Dutch, found himſelf now in the center, which was ina 
manner routed, (the Auftrians all this time remaining uncon- 
cerned ſpectators, or advancing ſo ſlowly, that they were of 

no uſe) and it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could - a 

the left, whoſe right flank, and the tight flank of the village 

they ſuſtained, were now expoſed to a double fire, that in 
the front, and that from the enemy, which had got between 

them and the center, | 5 

The enemy now flattered themſelves, that by binge 

their whole force upon the left of the allied army, they ſhoul 

be able to cut off their retreat to Maeſtricht, and conſequent- 
1y to take his royal highneſs priſoner. Their principal attack 
was led on by the Iriſh and Scotch brigades; and many of 
the latter having been at the battle of Culloden, their fury 
was inexpreſſible, as well as that of the Iriſh. It is hard to 
ſay what the conſequence muſt have been, had not fir. John 

Ligonicr put himſelf at the head of the North Britiſh dra- 

groons, and the other Britiſh cavalry, together with a few 

ſquadrons of Imperial huſſars, who opportunely charged the 
enemy with great ſucceſs, overthrowing all before them. But 
receiving a ſharp fire in the purſuit from ſome of the ff 
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line of the French, who were poſted in a hollow way and Geo, II. 


behind ſome hedges, to favour” the flight of their cavalry, a 


reat many of them were killed. The allied cavalry, however, 


attacked them; and though the French were ſupported by a 


body of their own cavalry, they were defeated. But in this 
laſt attack, fir John Ligonier, to whom the preſervation of the 
duke's liberty and all the Britiſh troops was, that day, owing, 
was made priſoner. | 7 : 

By theſe two ſpirited attacks of the cavalry from the left 
wing of the confederates, his royal highneſs had time to make 
diſpoſitions for a retreat towards Maeſtricht; it being impoſ- 
ible, as the confederate army was abſolutely divided, to make 
any further head againſt the enemy. He therefore called off 
his cavalry, and ſent orders to marſhal Bathiani to favour his 


1747+ 


Sir John 
Ligonier 
ſaves the 


allied army, 
but is taken 


priſoner, 


retreat to Maeſtricht, and that he would move towards Welt 


Veſel and Lonaken. This done, he retired the left wing 
ſlowly and in good order, bringing off all his heavy field ar- 
tillery, though they were advanced before the village of Val. 


The ſmall cannon that they loſt, it was impoſſible to bring off, 


as many of them had the wheels broke, and others were too 
far advanced at the time they began to retire, The enemy 
cannonaded them in their retreat, but attempted nothing far- 
ther, ſeeing the good order the confederated retired in, and 
knowing how greatly they, the French, had already ſuffered. 
Had not his royal highneſs 1 made his retreat by 
the way of Welt Veſel and Lonaken, inſtead of retreating 
by Wirle and Nackum, it is probable that the Dutch and the 


Auſtrians might have been cut in pieces; but the French 


were thereby kept in awe. The left wing got to Maeſtricht 
about five o'clock, and the Dutch and left wing, by ſeven. 


The enemy ſeemed to have a mind to attack prince Wolfen- London 


buttel, who made the rear guard; but after exchanging ſome 
{mall ſhot, found it too difficult, and fetired. | 


Gazette, 


Such was the battle of Val, in which it may be truly ſaid, Loſson both 


that the Britiſh troops, aſſiſted by a few Hanoverians and 


Heſſians, oppoſed the whole French army; and had not 


the Dutch, by infamous cowardice, ſuffered the flank of the 
left wing of the confederates to be expoſed to the French, 
the victory, in all probability, notwithſtanding the inaCtivity 
of the Auſtrians, muſt have fallen to his royal highneſs. The 
los.of the allies in killed, wounded, and miſſing, amounted 
to about 6000 men; but that of the French to about 11,000. 
Beſides fir John Ligonier, major general count d'Yſſemburg, 
who headed the Heſſian cavalry, was wounded and taken pri- 


loner, and major general Bland was wounded in the arm. 


. colonel 


314 TE HES TORY 2 
Geo. II. colonel Conway and lieutenant eolonel lord Robert- Sutton, 
1747. Of the duke's regiment of dragoons, were made ptiſonen 
— In ſhort, almoſt the whole of the loſs fell upon the-Englich, 
Heflians, and Hanoverians ; that of the Dutch and Aufttian 
being too inconſiderable to be named. The allies carried of 
ſeven ſtandards and eight pair of colours, with 700 priſonen 
and 60 officers, ſome of them perſons of diſtingion,” n 
8 The behaviour of the Dutch in this battle, gave but too 
behaviour much room for the confederates to complain; and the haugh- 
of the Dutch tineſs of marſhal Bathiani, which had been ſhocked before 
_ Auſtri- the battle, was thought to be the true reaſon why he did not 
: exert himſelf more than he did. Some, at that time, drew | 
very bad conſtructions upon the conduct both of the Dutch 
and Auſtrians, by ſurmiſing, that the French and they were 
in a concert to ſacrifice the left wing of the allied army; and 
this ſuſpicion received ſome colour from the cowardly beha- 
viour of the Dutch, and from the very ſmall number of troops | 
which the French drew up to oppoſe the Auſtrians. Be this 
as it will, marſhal Saxe owned, that he was ſeveral times re- 
pulſed by the valour of the Engliſh ; and his maſter was heard 
to ſay, that he thought the Britiſh not only paid all, but 
fought all.” After the battle, the garriſon of Macftricht was 
reinforced by two Engliſh, three Auſtrian, and five Dutch 
battallions; and, next morning, the allied army paſſed the 
Maeſe at Maeſtricht, and extended themſelves towards Viſt, 
in the dutchy of Limberg, with their head quarters at Heer. 
The French ſtill continued at Tongres, and after amuſing 
the confederates for ſome time by marching and counter- 
marching, count Lowendahl, all of a ſudden, was detached 
with a body of 30,000 men, who inveſted Bergen- op- Zoom. 
Bergen-op- This place was generally looked upon as being impregna+ 
Zoom be- ble, It was the maſter-piece of Coehorn, and other great 
heged, maſters of fortification,” and had bid defiance to the great- 
eſt armies that had ever beſieged it, and therefore the inha- 
bitants thought themſelves ſecure againſt any attack. The 
ſtadtholder was then at the Hague, and upon information 
that Bergen-op-Zoom was inveſted by the French, the coun- 
cil of ſtate was aſſembled, and it was reſolved, that the ut- 
moſt endeavours ſhould be exerted for its preſervation. Be- 
fore Lowendahl inveſted it, he had laid Sandvleit in-aſhes; 
N. Ss. and he opened his trenches on the 15th of July. The prince 
of Heſſe Philipſtahl then commanded in the town, with a 
garrifon of 3000 men, and he had a communication W 
the lines of Roſendahl, by which he was always ſure of pro- 
viſions and reinforcements. The prince of Saxe „ 
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head of 20 battallions and 14 ſquadrons, and expected every 
day a ſtrong reinforcement from the main army. As this 


was the moſt memorable fiege in the whole war, and was, 
indeed, deciſive of it, it may be proper to give a ſhort ac- 
count of its fortifications, as they ſtood at the time that Low- 
endahl opened his trenches before it. On the ſide of Ant- 
werp is a large half moon, joining a fortified line called Kyk- 
en- de- Pot, ſtrengthened by four good redoubts furniſhed with 
cannon. On the ſide of the Scheld are two canals, called 
the old and new harbour, by which, at every tide, proviſions 
and ſupplies may be carried into the town in ſpite of the be 
fiegers. At the entrance of the old harbour was the fort 
| called Noordſchants, now ruined. The entrance of the new 
harbour is covered by a regular fort of 5 baſtions, called Zuyd 
Schants, fo fituated, as to defend both entrances. On the 


Rover, with a well fortified line extended to the laſt men- 
tioned fort, beyond which is an inundation reaching to Steen- 
bergen; beſides, by means of ſluices, a great part of the coun- 
try round the town may be laid under water. On the eaſt is 
another inundation, formed by the waters of the Scheld and 
the Zoom, which renders the country on that fide marſhy 
and inacceſſible. The body of the place is defended by a 
rampart, about a league in circumference, flanked by ten 
baſtions, which are covered by five hornworks. b 
Lowendahl having inveſted the town on the ſide of Ant- 
werp, ſummoned it to ſurrender; but was told by the gover- 
nor, that he was reſolved to defend it to the utmoſt. Upon 
this the French, after their heavy artillery was arrived, open- 
ed the ſiege with great vigour, which was as warmly re- 
turned by the beſieged. But on the 29th, old baron Cron- 
ſtrom, who had been appointed governor of Dutch Brabant 
by the ſtadtholder, arrived and took upon himſelf the com- 
mand of the garriſon, and began by acting againſt the enemy 
with redoubled vigour. The magnificent accounts which 
vas at this time publiſhed through all the courts of the con- 
tederates, as well as in Holland, of the brave defence the gar- 
rilon made, and of the vaſt laughter the French ſuſtained from 
it, though they were generally void of foundation, gave great 
ſpirit to the allies ; but in fact the approaches of the French 
were made with great judgment and great ſucceſs; Low- 
endahl having beforehand foretold what number of men it 
would coſt them to take the place. They ſpent nine days 
in making their approaches, which they did with fo _— 
| , 
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| havſen had got within the lines of the place, and was at te Oo, IL 
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fide of Steenbergen, are the forts of Moermont, Pinſen, and 
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316 THE HIS T ORTY 
Geo. II. ſkill, that they did not loſe one third of the number hi 


the beſieged pretended they loſt. It is certain, however, tha 
they ſuffered ſo conſiderably, as to induce Lowetidahl 0 de. 
mand from Cronſtrom a ſuſpenſion of arms, that he m 
bury his dead; which was denied him. Lowendahl, hoy. 
ever, being aſſured, either from the rules of his on art, or, 
which is more probable, by ſome ſecret intelligence, that he 
muſt become maſter of the place, proceeded with great unton- 
cern, and attacked the forts Rover and Pinſen, which lay in 
front of the lines where the prince of Saxe Hilburghauſen cum- 
manded. As Lowendahl, by this time, had received a 
reinforcement from marſhal Saxe, it is more than probable 
that he would have carried the two forts, and conſequently 
Bergen. op Zoom itſelf, had not the regiment of Highlander, 
under lord John Murray, made a ſally, and after killing about 
400 of the enemy, burnt their batteries, and forced them to 


retire. Several of the French batteries, after this, were like- 


wiſe deſtroyed, and a great many fruitleſs attacks made, ſe- 
veral mines being ſprung on both ſides. But though Low- 
endahl found the attempt difficult, he proceeded upon 
fure principles, that he was ſure to ſucceed at laſt, Fot 
prince Waldeck having reſigned his command to lieutenant 
general baron Schwartzemburg, the latter was joined at Qu- 
denboſch by major general Burmania, with all the cavalry 
from the lines ; ſo that in the whole his detachment conſiſted 
of 20 battallions and 32 ſquadrons. With this force, Schwarz- 


emberg concexted with the prince of Saxe Hilburghauſen toat- - 


tack the beſiegers, the prince being to fall upon them at the 
ſame time from his lines. But this attack being ill concert- 
ed, and worſe executed, proved ineffectual, though it was 
attended with the junction of general Baronai, at the head 
of 6000 light horſe, with the main army. . 

After this ſome Engliſh engineers arrived for the defence 
of the town, 'its communication with the confederate armies 
and the neighbouring country never having been ſhut up, and 
its garriſon enjoying all kind of conveniencies and proviſions, 
even to luxury. But it is extreamly hard to write the par- 
ticulars of this ſiege, both parties giving ſuch contradiftory 
accounts of it ; though thoſe of the French are moſt to bede- 
pended upon. It is certain, that the beſiegers intrenched 
themſelves ſo deeply, that they did not ſuffer near ſo much 
as their enemies gave out. But they deſtroyed St. James's 
church, and ſeveral other public edifices, which greatly ex- 
Aperated the inhabitants; and the garriſon made ſo good a 


defence, that marſha] Saxe ſent Lowendahl a new reinforce- 


ment 
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OF ENGLAND. 
nent of 12,000 men; and the army under baron Schwartzen- Geo. II. 


berg was increaſed in horſe and foot to about'30,000. The 
ſiege, after this, went on with amazing vigour. The be- 
ſieged every day publiſhed very extraordinary accounts of the 


2¹7 
1747. 


eat reſiſtance they made, and of the great execution they did 


upon the French army, whoſe loſs they pretended amounted 
to upwards of 15,000 men. Upon St. Louis's day, the be- 
ſiegers made a very deſperate attempt to carry the place; but 
it was not till the 15th of September that the breaches were 
practicable for ſtorming it. All this while, it was the artifi- 
cial and natural ſtrength of the town, rather than the fkill 
and courage of the garriſon, that defended it; nor did Cron- 
from take any vigorous meaſures. As ſoon as Lowendahl ſaw 
the breaches practicable, he ordered the place to be ſtormed, 
which was done with great eaſe, and great "ſafety. © The 


garriſon, all but the Highlanders, who fought very boldly, - 


made a moſt abje& defence. Conſtrom, the governor, tho? it 


was eaſy to ſee that the deſign of the French was to ſtorm the 


town, had made no preparations againſt the aſſault, and had 
not above 3000 men in the place, while 20,000 men, whom 
he might have employed, lay in the lines; nay, he was fo 
ſupinely indolent, that had it not been for the brave reſiſtance 
of the Highlanders, he muſt have been taken priſoner in his 
bed. The particulars of the aſſault are ſo variouſly related 
by both parties, that, recent as the fact is, they cannot well 
be depended upon. The moſt probable opinion is, that the 
old members of the Dutch government having hints from the 
French that they were diſpoſed to a peace, prevailed with 
Cronſtrom to ſaffer the place to be ſurprized. The garriſon, 


and takes, 


all, excepting the Highlanders, ſcarce made a ſhew of refiſ- - 


tance after the French mounted the works, (which, notwith- 
ſtanding the breaches,” were very tenable) for they-threw 
down their arms; and inſtead: of defending themſelves from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, as their Gazettes gave out, many of their 
officers run off in their night-gowns. The troops in the lines 
in like manner diſappeared, without making the leaſt ſtand ; 
and when the French entered the place, 'no more thar the 
ordinary centinels were upon their duty, the reſt of the Dutch 
garriſon taking their repoſe. In ſhort, the boaſted defence 


of the place, and the dreadful aſſaults given to it from 


time to time, appear to have been partly fiftitious, and to 
have been concerted between the beſiegers and the aſſailants. 
The only difficulty both parties ſeem at laſt to have been under, 
was how the place might be given up with a ſhew of decency ; 
wuich indeed it was not. For though Lowendahl, by perſe- 

5 | verance, 


76 THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. verance, might at laſt have reduced it, yet it muſt have volt hin 


1747. an immenſe number of men, and a great deal of time bebt 
ade by | 


— he could have fucceeded ; and the brave reſiſtance m 
the Highlanders, had they been ſeconded by the Dutchy prove 
how practicable it was to have made a much mort view 
defence. The praiſes beſtowed by Lowendahl upon Cr 
and the Dutch, ſeemed to confirm the apinion thit theplace 

was betrayed or given up by conſent. Be this as it willy the 
French king thought the conqueſt of Bergen-opeZoom ſo 
important, that he made Lowendahl a marſh# of France, 
All the forts and little places, in the neighbourhood, ſallowel 
the fate of Bergen op- Zoom. Four thouſand addisiannt tr 
of Hanover in Britiſh- pay, joined the confederates near-Mae- 

| ſtricht; and at laſt, after ſeveral marches and n 

ee both armies went into winter · quarters; the French into the 
i quarters. country they bad conquered, the Engliſh, Dutch, and Ha- 
noverians in the neighbourhood of Breda, and the Imperi- 
aliſts between the Maeſe and the Rhine; while che tluke of 
Cumberland returned to England, where, as well as ober al 

Europe, the opinion of an approaching peace prevailad / 
The cam- Marſhal Belleiſle and his brother were, all this time, very 
paign in active againſt the Auſtrians on the fide of Italy; and after 
3 forcing count Brown. to retire out of Provence, they' took 
Nice, Montalban, Villa Franca, and Ventimiglia, while 
the Auſtrians were obliged to retire toward Final and Gavon!. 
This encouraged Belleiſſe to project an irruption'intoPied- 


mont, and he committed the. execution of it to His brother 


the chevalier. But he miſearried in his attempt, and wi 
killed in endeavouring to force the ſtrong poſt uf Rille 
The court of France, however, ſucceeded better in their at- 
tempt to ſupport Genoa againſt. the Auſtrians, ' The latter 
were exaſperated to the laſt degree againſt the Genoeſe'z/and 
Schuylemburg, who now corhmanded the Auſtrian troops, 
determined, at all events, to attempt the re- conqueſt of Ge- 
noa, though he was but very ill provided with artillery for 
that purpoſe. The French court knew the inportance of Ge- 
noa too well, not to exert itſelf in ſupporting that cæpubli, 
which they did in the moſt effeQual manner. Large ſum of 
money were remitted by order of his moſt Chriſtian wajelly, 
to put the-ſtate in a poſture of defence. Engineets and off. 
cers were ſent to diſcipline the Genoeſe troops; and a la 
the duke of Boufflers came as ambaſſador from the cburt of 
France, to animate them to a vigorous defence. © Beſides this, 
a large detachment of troops were ſent from Belleiſle'sarmy; 
but part of them were met by the Britiſh fleet, and — 
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taken, or obliged to return to France. Some, however, ar- Geo. II. 
rived at Genoa, and gave great ſpirit both to the ſenate and 1747. 
the people, who made preparations to defend the place to the 
urmoſt extremity, rather than again ſubmit to the Auſtrians. 

gchuylemburg, on the other hand, found himſelf under Genoa be- 
great inconveniencies. His army was weak, and the king of heged, 
G:rdinia, upon whom he depended for a reinforcement, was, 
in the mean time, far from being deſirous to ſee the Auſtrians 
maſters of Genoa: Schuylemburg fent colonel Blonchedi to 
Turin, in order to repreſent the inability he was under to act 
againſt the Genoeſe, ſtrengthened, as they now were, not 
only by the French and Spaniards, and underhand aſſiſted by 
the king of Naples, without a reinforcement from his Sar- 
dinian majeſty. Blonchedi, before he could ſucceed, was 
obliged to apply to the Britiſh ambaſſador, who prevailed with 
his majeſty to grant the defired reinforcements upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: That the dominions of the Genoeſe, 
excepting their city, ſhall be equally divided between the Au- 
ſtrians and his Sardinian majeſty, the former to have the ea- 
| ſtern, and the latter the weſtern Riviera; only that the port 
of Lima, as ſoon as reduced, fhall be given to Francis em- 
peror of Germany and grand duke of Tuſcany. That his 
Sardinian majeſty, in conſequence of being admitted to an 
equal ſhare of the ſpoils of Genoa, ſhall furniſh twelve bat“ 
tallions and a train of artillery to be ſent from Savona.“ But 
before Schuylemburg ventured upon hoſtilities, he made an 
effort to perſuade the Genoeſe to ſubmit : but all was in vain; + 
for they declared their reſolution of ſtanding out to the laſt 
extremity, Upon this, hoſtilities began, and the Auſtrians 
forced the paſſage of the Bochetta, and, for ſome time, were in 
a fair way of poſſeſſing themſelves of Genoa: '' The duke of 
Boufflers, at that time, commanded the troops in Genoa, 
while the marſhal Belleiſſe lay at Ventimiglia, with a defign 
to penetrate into Piedmont and Lombardy, and to raiſe the 
ſiege of Genoa, It was'owing to him that the Genoeſe were "I 
delivered; for though Schuylemburg was ſucceſsful in every 
attack upon the out forts and paſſes of the city, he could not 
make himſelf maſter of it; and, the king of Sardinia growing 
extreamly uneaſy at the progreſs of Belleiſle, Schuylemburg was N 
obliged to give over the ſiege. It was then the- general opi- and deli 
nion, that had Schuylemburg been ſuffered to continue * 
ſiege, he would have taken the city: but the truth is, the 
king of Sardinia began to relapſe into his jealouſy of the Au- 
firians. The Genoele, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of 
the Britiſh fleet, had found means, from time to time, to throw 
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Geo. II. ſuccours into their city; and the Britiſh admiral-conturted 

1747. Opinion with his Sardinian majeſty, that the troops unde 

———— dchuylemburg, and employed in the ſiege, ought ti m 

off for the defence of Piedmont and Lombardy. N ths 

| Genoeſe, when at the brink of perdition, recovered'their l. 

berty and preſerved their country; and all the armies in Italy, 

as it were by mutual conſent, about the middle of Oc 

went into winter quarters. e 1 

The French The naval operations of the Engliſh were this year gb 

_ rious in ſome places. The French, according to their ney | 
ken. ſcheme for improving their marine, had redoubled their dil. 
gence, by fitting out two freſh fleets, one deſtined for Ame. 

rica, to be commanded by monſieur de la Jonquiere, and ano 

ther to the Eaſt- Indies, to be commanded. by monſicur de 

St. George. The Engliſh miniſtry having | intelligence of 

their deſtination, fitted out a fleet under vice-admiral An. 

fon and rear-admiral Warren, conſiſting of one go guy ſhip, 

one 74, one 66, three 64, five 60, three 50; and one 40, 

beſides ſloops and fire-ſhips. This ſquadron, on the 4d of 

May, being off Cape Finiſterre, fell in with the French fleet, 
conſiſting of nine ſhips of war, which acted as convoy to 29 
merchant-ſhips. The French ſhips of war immediately 
ſhortened ſail, and drew into a line of battle, while the mer- 
chant-ſhips ſtretched away to the weſtward. Upon this Mr. 

Anſon fearing the whole might eſcape, made the fignal for 

the whole fleet to chaſe and engage the enemy, without 
minding the line of battle. Mr. Warren engaged the Invin- 

Cible, the largeſt ſhip in the enemy's fleet, and was ſeconded 

by captain Montague in the Briſtol; and the Invincible 

was taken after a ſmart engagement. The battle begun 

about four o'clock in the afternoon, by captain Dennis at- 

tacking the ſternmoſt French ſhip; and between ſix and ſeven 

o'clock all the ſhips in the rear of the French fleet ſtrucktheir 

colours, as did all thoſe which were in the line before night. 

The number and quality of the ſhips taken were as follows: 

Le Serieux, M. de la Jonquiere chief d'Eſcadte, 66 gum, 

556 men; Le Invincible, M. de St. George, 74 guns, 700 

men; Le Diamant, Hoquart, 56 guns, 450 men; Le Jaſon, 
Beccard, 52 guns, 355 men; > Rubis, M<Carty, Age 

2 men; Le Gloir, Saleſſe, 44 guns, 330 men, 4 the 
aſt-India company's ſhips fitted out as men of war: L 

Apollon, De Santons, 30 guns, 1 32 men; Le Philibert, Celeie, 

30 guns, 170 men; Le Thetis, Macon, 20 guns, 100 men, 

with the Eaſt - India ſhip taken by the Falcon ſloop, Le Dar 

mouth, captain Pencche, 18 guns and 50 men. Thi 
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OF ENGLAND. 321 
his loſs was a moſt dreadful blow to the French, who, (eo. II. 
however, behaved with great ſpirit and gallantry, - The loſs 1747. 
of the Engliſh, in killed and wounded, were about 530 men, ——— 
amongſt whom captain Greenville, of the Defiance man of Loſs on both 
war, a young commander of great courage and honour, Joſt 
his life. About 700 French were killed and wounded ; and 
all the captains of the Britiſh fleet acquitted themſe]ves to 
admiration, particularly captain Boſcawen in the Namur, 
which was very uy engaged, received a muſquet ball in 
the ſhoulder. The French admiral. was wounded, and one 
of his captains was killed. Their fleet was to have ſeparated 
in a day or two; the Invincible and Jaſon were bound to the 
Eaſt-Indies, with the trade and ftore ſhips ; the other ſhips 
were for Canada'with ſoldiers and ſtores, to enable the inha- 


bitants to retake Cape Breton. His majeſty thought this ac- Admiral 
tion of ſo much conſequence, that he not only received ad: 3 mew 
miral Anſon with particular diſtin tions of bonour, but cre- 
ated him a lord, and admiral Warren was made a knight of 

the Bath. Beſides the ſhips that were taken, the treaſure 

| found on board them was very conſiderable. About the Farther 
time this action happened, the Engliſh miniſtry having in- wen = 
telligence that the French Domingo fleet were homeward- * 
bound under a convoy of four men of war, ordered the Kent 

and the Hampton Court, two 70 gun ſhips, the Eagle and 

the Lyon of 60 guns, the Cheſter of 50, the Hector of 44, 

with the Pluto and Dolphin fire ſhips, to proceed to ſea un- - 
der the command of captain Fox, who cruiſed for the ene- 
my's hotneward-bound fleet, between Uſhant and Cape Fi- 

niſterre. At laſt, on the 20th of June, the French fleet, to 

the number of 170 ſail, appeared under the convoy of one 

74 gun ſhip, one of 64, one of 58, and one of 36, com- 

manded by commodore de la Motte, who made the beſt of 

his way from the Britiſh ſquadron. But the latter took 46 

of their merchant ſhips ; the reſt, together with their men 

of war, getting into Breſt and other ports, notwithſtanding 

the vigilance of the Britiſh commanders, particularly of ad- 

miral Warren, who was ſtationed ſo as to intercept the ſhips 

that might eſcape from commodore Fox. 

Upon the return of admiral Warren and Fox to Plymouth, Theyare de- 
the admiralty had intelligence, that the French American <a y by 
fleet, conſiſting of 250 , merchant ſhips, and eſcorted, by a Hawke, 
ſtrong ſquadron from Breſt, were aſſembling at the iſland of 
Aix. Upon this, rear- admiral Hawke was diſpatched with 
the following ſhips under his command, the. Devonſhire of 
66 guns, the Kent of 64, the Edinburgh of 70, Yarmouth, - 

Vol, XXI. X | 541 


Geo, 2 64; Monmouth, 70; Princeſs Let. Waste, _ 
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Nottingham, Defiance, and Eagle, all of 60 guns, ins 
- Glouceſter and Portland of 50 guns. On the 
tober, this fleet fell in with the French Weſt⸗-Iadis en, 
which was under the convoy of one ſhip of g guns, er 
74, one of 70, two of 6 and one of F 
good number of large frigates. Tn . 
the morning, the Engliſn eet being in -Iavitude 4k by N, 
and longitude: from Cape Finiſterre 1%, . 

ral finding he loſt time in forming the line, and that the ene. 
my were enden vouring to get from him, at; eleven made flv 
nal for the whole — to chaſe; an afruy Along an 
an obſtinate fight, t 5 French ſhips Ar 1 
Le Terrible, of 74 guns; Le Monarque, 745 
70; Le Trident, 64 ; Le Fougeux, 644 LE 
It was acknowledged on all hands, that the French nder be. 
haved better at ſea than they did upon this: occaſian; fer 
their loſs, excepting that of their men of whey! Was but in- 
conſiderable. Admiral Hawke, however, f 
the fight, immediately manned and ;xitualled the Wend 
floop, and diſpatched her to commodore Beg, wh 
manded an Engliſh ſquadron in the Weſt- ladies to pot hin 
upon his guard as to what had happened, that h&wlphtas 
tercept the French merchantmen. he- loſs of the; 
in this engagement was 154 men killed, amongſt whorm was 
captain Saumerez, and 558 wounded ; but «the: Krewnly bud 
about Boo killed and wounded, and up wards: of 3909)take 
priſoners. Admiral Hawke beſtowed great praiſes upon, al 
his officers, excepting captain Fox, who he h¹¹ 
fered the Tonant, a French ſhip, to eſcape, -andibetier- 
fore defired he ſhould be brought to a court-maletial. 
who had always before been eſteemed an able ad 2 Ai of- 
cer, was aceordin 5 tried at Portſmouth by! 1 
of which admiral Warren was preſident: Ihe 

him was, that he did not come 3 into the 
do his utmoſt to engage, diſtreſs, and endaniage a . 
nor affift ſuch ſhips as did. It was plain fr WiWhee 
little thoſe who of themſelves were warmly eng 
per judges of another's conduct who was en Jikewiſ; 
for though the witneſſes againſt Fox were of them men 
of unqueſtionable honour and + veracity, yet the eourtwar 
ſatisfied, that the Kent, which Fox -commanded; engage 
the Fougucux three quarters of an hour within ajulker an 
piftol-ſhot, till ſhe ſtruck to her. That the Kent , 
ahead, and n the Tonant for half an hour, * 
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OF-ENGEAND 323 
carried away the Tonant's topmaſt, when the Kent forged Geo. II. 
zhead, her braces, preventers, and hoppers being all ſhot 1747. 
away, The trial ended the ſame day it begun, being the 
25th of November; and the court was of opinion, that part 
of the charge was proved, and that he had been guilty of 
backing his mizen topſail, and leaving the Tonant, contrary 
to the Ioth and I ith articles of war. They acquitted him, 
however, of the charge of cowardice ; but becauſe he paid 
too much regard to the advice of his officers, contrary to 
his better judgment, paſſed ſentence, that he be diſmiſſed 
from the preſent command of the Kent, This ſentence; 
however, was afterwards thought a little too ſevere, and cap- 
tain Fox was next year promoted to the rank of a rear- 
admiral. RO” MD 5 | 
Vice-admiral Medley ſtill continued, with the utmoſt di- Proceed. 
lgence, to watch the Spaniſh fleet at Carthagena. He had 2 
under him the Barfleur of go guns, the Carolina, Dorſetſhire, in the Me- 
Norfolk, Ruſſel, Somerſet, and Torbay of 80; the Bedford, diterranean. 
Eſſex, and Royal Oak of 70; and the. Dunkirk of 60 guns, 
beſides frigates. But the numerous ſupplies ſent, or attempts 
ed to be ſent, by the French and Spaniards to the relief of 
Genoa, rendered it neceſſary to increaſe Medley's force. Ac- 
cordingly a large fleet of merchantmen ſailing to the Medi - 
terranean, rear- admiral Byng was appointed to convoy them; 
having the Rupert and Superbe of 60 guns each under his 
command, together with the Colcheſter and Litchfield of 50, 
and the Winchelſea of 20 guns. Notwithſtanding this re- 
inforcement, a great many ſuccours ſtill continued to get into 
Genoa, which raiſed a number of reports to the diſadvan- 
auge of admiral Medley; but he was fully cleared by the 
court of Vienna, in an authentic article publiſhed in his vin- 
dication, Upon his death, which happened on the 5th of Death of 
Auguſt this year, admiral Byng took the command of the admiral 
Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediterranian, but with no better — 
ſucceſs, in preventing ſuccours from getting into Genoa, 
Notwithuanding the Engliſh marine were thus triumphant Affairs ia 
in Europe and America; affairs continued to have a very dif- the Et- 
ferent aſpect in the Eaſt- Indies, where Madrafs ſtill remain- 25 
ed in poſſeſſion of the French. It is probable they muſt. 
have made themſelves maſters of Fort St. David alſo, had 
not commodore Griffin arrived in thoſe ſeas with a reinforce- 
ment for the Britiſh ſquadron, conſiſting of three ſhips of 
bo guns, one of 50, and one of 40, which, with the ſqua- 
ron already there, compoſed a very conſiderable force, and 
Eterred the French from proceeding on the ſiege. Griffin 

Y * took 
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Geo II. took the command from Peyton. He found himſelf, notwith. 

1747. ſtanding, unable to do any thing effectually againſt Pondicherry, 

or to retake Madraſs, the fortifications of which had been im. 

proved by the French. He blocked up Pondicherry, hoy. 

ever, for many weeks, and reduced it to great difficulties 

though the French ſquadron there was more powerful than 

his own; and he even burnt the Neptune, one of their men 

of war, in Madraſs road. But the French indemniked 

themſelves by keeping the Britiſh colours flying at For 

St. George, which deceived the Princeſs Amelia, an Engliſh 

Eaſt- India ſhip, who thought the fort was till in the hand; 

of the Engliſh. and coming into the road, ſhe was taken by 

the French. The ſame deception muſt have been fatal to 

ſeveral other of the Eaſt India ſhips, had it not been' for the 

vigilance and good fortune of their commanders and crews, 

Commodore Griffin, however, was ſo unfortunate as to let a 

ſtrong reinforcement of French ſhips flip into Madrafs, with 

men, money, and flores, and to ſeturn from thence before 
the Engliſh ſquadron was in a condition to attack them. 

The Englith Eaſt India company were ſenſible of the il 

condition of their affairs in the Eaſt-Indies, and repreſented 

it to the government, who pitched upon rear admiral Boſ. 

cawen to fail thither, with a force ſufficient to undertake the 

ſiege of Pondicherry; being appointed a general, as well 2 

an admiral, to prevent all diſputes between the land and ſea 

A3miral Officers. He ſalled [rom Portimouth on the 1ſt of November, 

Bofcaven a - . 3 "Is 

fails thither with the following ſhips under his command: the Namur of 

with a ſqua- 74 guns, the Vigilante of 64, the Deptford and Pembroke 

Os of 60, the Ruby and Cheſter of 50, the Deal Caſtle of 20, 

the Swallow ſloop of 14, and a bomb ſhip of 12 guns, with 

the Apollo hoſpital ſhip, and a bomb tender, The ſhips 

that were before him in tne Eaſt Indies were four of 60 guns, 

four of 50, two of 40, and one of 20. He carried out wich 

him a conſiderable body of land forces, with ſtores and ne- 

ceflaries of all kinds; and the public had the higheſt expec- 

tations of his ſuccels, from the great character he bore 

both for courage and conduct, which rendered him er 

treamly. well beloved by the-failors and ſoldiers under 

him. Having landed at Fort St. David, he immediatcl} 

ordered the troops, ſtores, and neceſſaries on ſhore for un. 

dertaking the ſiege of Pondicherry, His land forces wen 

into a canp which he formed about a mile from Fort &. 

David; and when they were joined by the marines un 

Griffin, they amounted to about 4000 Europeans beſice 

2050 Indians. Captain Lifle, of the Vigilant, was left to 

| command 
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OF ENGLAND. 


ployed to take ſoundings, that they might know how near — 
the great ſhips could go to the town, in caſe the French ſqua- 


dron, which was now in the ſtreights of Malacca, ſhould at- 
tempt to reinforce it. By this time, Dupleix, the governor 
of Pondicherry, and Paradis, the chief engineer, both of them. 
men of experience and abilities, had employed their utmoſt. 
art not only in fortifying the place itſelf, but in,throwing up 
inttenchments and works in all the approaches to it, parti- 
cularly upon a river about three miles diſtant from the town, 
and called Aria Coupan. e > 


' 5 325 
command the fleet, with orders to anchor within two, miles Geo. II. 
of Pondicherry; and all the floops of the ſquadron were em- 1747. 


* 
. 


* 
3 


It was the 8th of Auguſt before the Engliſh army under He beſieges | 


Boſcawen could march for Pondicherry, from whence they 
were diſtant about 24 miles, and which was garriſoned by *' 
about 2000 Europeans and 3oco natives. The Fngliſh met 
with no great oppoſition till they came to the fort of Aria 
Coupan, which they found to be fo ſtrong, that they were 
obliged to bring artillery from on board to batter it; and it 
was with ſome difficulty, and after a very brave reſiſtance, 
that it was taken. The reduction of this fort enabled the 
beſiegers to take another ſtrong poſt within a mile of Pundi- 
cherry, which the land forces inveſted on the north-weſt, 
while the ſhips kept it blocked up on the northward. On the 
1t of September the French made a ſally from the town, but 
were vigorouſly repulſed, with the loſs of 100 men, and ſome 
of their beſt officers, amongſt whom was Paradis, who was 
mortally wounded. By this time, the admiral] had received a 
reinforcement of 1000 ſailors, who did regular duty amongſt _ 
the landmen ; but the French having found means to make 
a large inundation before their works, and being provided 
with a great number of batteries, which were well ſupplied 
with cannon, and greatly annoyed the beſiegers, captain 
Liſe was ordered to bombard the citadel with the bomb ſhip. 
but this attempt was found to be both ineffectual and dan- 
gerous, on account of their ſuperior fire from their works. 
Upon this, the ſhips were ordered to begin a general can- 
nonading, which they performed, but with very little ſuc- 
cels, while the French plied the Engliſh very warmly on the 
land fide, and by means of the inundation, prevented their 
making any farther approaches towards the place; though 
they did great damage to the works, tho? without being able to 
make a practicable Breach upon the curtain. Upon this, 
on the 3oth of September, the admiral called a council 
of war, where it was 4ound that the army was greatly 
ä g reduced; 


Pondicher- 


326 THE HISTOKY 8 
Geo. II. reduced; that ſickneſs was beginning to make preat ha- 
1747. vock amongſt them; that if they continued the ſiege, the 
—— — were in danger of being cut off from any retreat to Fort &. 
David's; and that the nature of the climate and egountr, 
rendered it dangerous, and next to impoſlible, to perſevere 
in an undertaking that had no proſpect of ſucceſs. It was 
d 10 


further to be feared, that the rivers would ſoon grow i 
ſable in that advanced ſeaſon, and that the ſhips 7 
longer continue on the coaſt. For thoſe and many other rea» 
ſons, it was unanimouſly reſolved to raiſe-the ſiege, and g- 
embark the ſtores and cannon, which was done in as goo 
but is oblig- order as could be expected; and on the 6th of Oftober the 
edtorale army began their march back to Fort St. David, having de- 
de lese. moliſhed the fort of Aria Coupan, without being moleſted on 
their way by the French. The Britiſh admiral ſoon after 
met with a ſtorm upon the coaſt of Coromandel, which de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral of his ſhips, and above 1200 of his men. 
Rufſian Notwithſtanding the miſcarriage of the Engliſh in the Eaſt. 
troops taken Indies, they had ſo greatly, upon the whole, the ſuperiority 


into th | | 7 | 
of Great over the French by ſea, that a very ſerious reſolution to con- 


Britain, clude peace, at all events, was taken in the French council, 
| England and Holland, ſince the elevation of the prince of 
Orange to the ſtadtholderſhip, were, on the other hand, now 
more united than ever, and had nothing to fear but the vaſt 
ſuperiority which France had acquired upon the continent. 
To counterballance this diſadvantage, his Btitannic majeſty 
entered into a negotiation with the court of Ruſſia, for hiring | 
a body of 30,000 troops. This meaſure had been ſome time 
in agitation, and the czarina, who had no reaſon to be pleal- 
ed with France, had ſhown a very ready diſpoſition to enter 
into it. The negotiation, however, was not without its dif- 
ficulties ; the number of troops propoſed was 30,000, and 
her Ruſſian majeſty was unable to put them in motion, with- 
out 100, oc |. being paid down by the court of England, 
and Zoo, ooo l. a year for three years, if they were ſo long 
employed, But the march of this army from Ruſſia to the 
Low Countries, muſt be attended with ſuch loſs of time and 
other inconveniencies, that freſh difficulties were ſtarted on 
that head. The czarina offered to tranſport them in her 
gallies to ſome port in the Baltic. Had this been done di- 
realy, the effects might have been very ſalutary to Europe; 
but ſyme of the greateſt men in England, though they ap- 
roved of the meaſure, as the beſt that could be purſued in 
the then fituation of affairs, thought that the war laſted too 
long, and were very backward towards doing any _ 9 
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might rekindle it afreſh, in caſe the French were fincere in Geo. II. 
| the pacific profeſſions they were daily making at the Hague 1747. 

and other courts. It was confidered, that with the advan- ——— 
tzves France then had in the Low Countries, even 30,200 e che — 


Ruſſians would be inſufficient to counter-ballance them; and 


the immenſe expences which Great Britain was at in ſubſi- fry. 


dies, and the payment of their own fleets and armies, rene 
dered the prolongation of the war on her part extreamly un- 
deſirable. | 5 | | 

The prince of Orange himſelf was ſecretly no enemy to 
the ſame pacification; but both he, as well as the Britiſh go- 
vernment, thought that the confederates could by no means 
obtain ſo good terms, as by ſeeming vigorouſly to prepare 
for the war. The earl of Hindford, therefore, on the part 
of his Britannic majeſty, ſigned the treaty for the 30,000 
auxiliaries, and the Dutch afterwards engaged to pay one 
fourth part of the expence. | 2 


Beſides this important treaty, ſeveral others had been ne- State of af- 
gotiating all over Europe. France kept her footing in Den- — 


mark. But that prince ſtill behaved with great deference to 
his father- in law the king of Great Britain, and had offered, 

in conjunction wich the czarina and the king of Pruſſia, to 
ſend over a body of troops to Scotland, to aſſiſt in ſuppreſ- 
ſing the rebellion in 1745 and 6. The king of Pruſſia, after 
the prodigious efforts he had made to maintain his new ac- 
quiſitions, ſeemed diſpoſed to cultivate within his own domi- 
nions the arts of peace. Manufactures, literature, and 
commerce, were moſt ſignally encouraged, not only by 
his patronage, but by his example; but all this he did with- 
out reducing his army. The ſucceſſes of the queen of Hun- 
gary in Italy, gave him a jealouſy, that as ſoon as ſhe found 
lciluie, ſhe would employ her arms in diſpoſſeſſing him of 
dileſia. The Dutch, notwithſtanding all the application of 


Great Britain, had refuſed to guaranty to him that dutchy; 


and he grew very apprehenſive of the growing connections 
between England and the'czarina, and of their intention of 
marching an army of the Ruſſians into the empire, as he knew 
the court of Peterſburgh was not without its pretentions upon 
ſome part of his territories. The haughty behaviour of the 
Imperial court increaſed thoſe apprehenſions, and obliged 
him, againſt his better judgment, to eater into certain ſecret” 
engagements with the F rench, as being his moſt natural al- 
lies, againſt the power of the houſe of Auſtria, On the other 
hand, his apprehenſions were not ill grounded; for a treaty 
was concluded between the two empreſie:, of Germany 

| & 4 | : and 


"ih 
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Geo. II. and of Ruſſia, importing, that if the czarina ſhould be dle 
1747. tacked or inquieted by any one whomſoever, ſo that ſhe 
Wh thought it neceſſary to claim the ſuccour of her alliance, the 
empreſs queen ſhould ſend her, within the term of three 
months from the day of the requiſition, a ſuccour of -30,000 
men, 20.000 foot and 10, co horſe, which ſhould remain 
in the ſervice of the czarina, as long as the ſaid attack or 
vexation ſhould tubſiſt, The ſame ſuccour was alſo grantei 
by the czarina to the empreſs queen. But it was mutually 
agreed, that this alliance ſhould not extend with regard to 
either of the parties if the czarina ſhould be attacked by Per. 
ſia, or if the ſtates of the empreſs queen in Italy ſhould be 
attacked ; nor was this engagement to reach to the war which 
exiſted in Italy, nor to any other war between the emprek 
queen and the crown of Spain. However it was agreed, if 
the empreſs queen ſhould be attacked in Italy, the ezarim 
ſhould keep ready a corps of 30,020 men; and in like man- 
ner if the czarina ſhould be attacked by Perſia, the empref 
queen ſhould alſo keep 30, ooo men in readineſs : which te- 
ciprocal preparative ſhould be made by the two high con- 
tracting powers, that they might be the more ready to furniſh 
mutually. the neceſſary ſuccours, if another war ſhould happen 

do ariſe before thoſe in Italy or Perſia were terminated, 
r In order to counter ballance this treaty, the court of 
Conſtanti. France ſent the marquis de Caſtellane to Conſtantinople, to 
nople. attempt to diſpoſe the Turks to break with the houſe of 
Auliria, and to diſown the election of the emperor, The. 
marquis, in a ſolemn audience, diſplayed a great deal of 
vitious eloquence to perſwade the "Turkiſh miniſtry of their 
danger from the ambition and power of the houſe of Auſtria, 
which was now at peace in Germany, and at leiſure, in 
conjunction with the empreſs of Ruſſia, to employ a large 
body of troops againſt the ſublime port. He concluded with 
cffering the co-operation of his maſter in doing every thing 
to diſtreſs that houſe. But all his eloquence was to no pur- 
poſe. He found nothing amongſt the Turks but pacific ſen- 
timents, and the grand ſegnior very readily recognized the 
election of the emperor, But it is now proper to attend the 
affairs of Great Britain. 1 5 
Proceedin:s Notwithſtanding the vaſt expence the nation was at in 
of the par- carrying on the war, the parliament proceeded with great 
I frugality in all the branches of national expence. Strict en. 
quiry was made into the expences of the army, patticu- 
larly the cloathing and the perquiſites of agents, eſpecially 
thoſe of the marines ; and ſome regulations had been made 


there- 


0 Ff N AN a 
thereupon. Great care was taken to extinguiſh the remains Geo II. 
ef the late rebellion; but the moſt remarkable execution 1747- 
was that of Charles Ratcliff, already mentioned, brother to 
the earl of Derwentwater, who was beheaded for being con- S 
cerned in the rebellion of 1715. Being committed to the execution of 
Tower, he was brought before the court of King's Bench, Ratcliff. 
where his former indictment and conviction were read to him. 

Upon this, he denied he was the identical Charles Ratcliff 
there mentioned, and pleaded he was a foreign officer under 
the king of France, and therefore refuſed to hold up his 
hand, or to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the court. At 
the ſame time, he made an afhdavit that ſame of his mate- 
jal witnefles were abſent, and ſigned the ſame count de Der- 
wentwater, Had it not been for his own imprudent beha- 
viour in the court, and the devoted enthuſiaſm he expreſſed 
on all occaſions to the cauſe he was engaged in, it was thought 
his liſe would have been ſpared. But he had, with an ex- 
ulting kind of confidence, acknowledged to Williamſon, the 
lieutenant-governor of the Tower, that he was the identical 


| Charles Ratcliff who had been condemned to die in the year 


1715; and Williamſon ſwearing the ſame, he was ordered 


donn to his former ſentence, and proper writs were made 


out for his execution on the 8th of December. He had the 
favour of being beheaded, and he died much better than he 
had lived, but in full conviction of the juſtice of the cauſe 
for which he ſuffered. | 

The parliament then proceeded to make ſuch acts, as might 
extinguiſh in Scotland the very means and temptations of rai- 
ling a future rebellion. Amongſt other bills, they paſſed one 
for taking away the tenure of wardholding in Scotland, and for 
giving to heirs and ſucceſſors there, a ſummary proceſs againſt 
ſuperiors ; and for diſcharging the attendance of vaſlals at 
head courts 3 and for aſcertaining the ſervices of tenants ; 
and for allowing heirs of tailzie to ſell all lands to the 
_ . erecting buildings, and making ſettlements in the 

ighlands. 8 | | 

Another capital grievance and ſource of rebellion in Scot- Caſe of the 
land, were the heretable juriſdictions which prevailed in many 3 
parts of Scotland, and deſcended from father to ſon, by which 5 
thoſe juriſdictions were entirely out of the hands of the 
crown, This abſurdity in that conſtitution, had been over- 
looked, or at leaſt was not provided againſt, by the articles 
Gi the union, and was in a great meaſure owing to the na- 
ture of their feodal tenures, which gave the great landholders 
thcre a kind of juriſdiction independent of their kings. ” 

| ill, 


330 THE HISTORY: ( 
Geo, IT. bill, therefore, was ordered into the houſe of peers, © for takj 
1747. away and abolifhing the heretable juriſdictions in Scotland, and 
for reſtoring ſuch juriſdictions to the crown; and for thalini 

more effectual proviſion for the adminiſtration of juſtice through: 

out that part of the united kingdom, by the king's courts and 

judges there, and for rendering the union more complet.“ an 

Though nothing in itſelf could be more equitable than the ri. 

purport of this bill was, or more earneſtly wiſhed for by th 

people of Scotland, yet, as many of the greateſt families then 

were poſſeſſed, more or leſs, of ſome of thoſe juriſdictions 

which conſiſted in regalities, juſticiaries, ſheriffalties, ſtew. Wir: 

arties, bailliaries, office of foreſter and water baily, coroner pee 

or clerkſhips, an oppoſition was made to the bill's taking fi 

in the houſe of peers, becauſe many of thoſe juriſdictions wen 

matters of right, and others had been purchaſed and paid for 

by the preſent poſſeſſors. It was therefore thought, that ſome Mich 
equivalent ſhould be given to the latter, in caſe the bill ſhould bey 

| paſs; and that the bill thereby becoming a money-bill, i Wh t 

muſt take riſe in the houſe of commons, where it was ac- 
cordingly ordered in, and it afterwards paſſed into a lay, 

The reader, perhaps, may be ſurprized, when he is inform- 

ed, that the ſums claimed from the government, as an equi- orm 
voalent for thoſe hereditary juriſdictions, amounted to upward re; 

which the of 600, ooo IJ. Several other preventive laws with regard t» olli 
parliament Scotland and the attainted perſons concerned in the late re. oe 
1 bellion, likewiſe paſſed this ſeſſion; but the whole was cloſed iam 
Act of grace. by an act for the king's moſt gracious, general, and fret 
pardon. 5 ö 

Grounds of Many councils were at this time held at St. Jame$'s with ane 
e regard to the ſtate of affairs abroad, particularly thoſe in Hol e. 
folve the land, where the party of the prince of Orange had now int 
parliament. great aſcendency, and every thing ſeemed to co. operate t. ck) 
wards a ſtrict and hearty union between the States Genen 

and Great Britain, provided the States could have been a> 

ſured of her ſteady perſeverance in the ſame fyſtem of pub- eren 

lic councils, which it was pretended they could not, if d 
parliament continued to fit. As the government of England 

had now effected fo thorough a comprehenſion of all parties 

both without and within doors, they determined, by one 

bold ſtroke, to remove this objeRion, and to adviſe his ms | 

jeſty immediately to diſſolve the parliament, and to leave th ic! 

people to their choice of new repreſentatives. This was ce 

tainly a very wiſe meaſure, as it tended to ſhow all Europe duch 

that the government of England was not afraid to part et m: 

with a patliament that had ſo ſignally and ſucceſsfully 5 Py. 
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eh itſelf in extinguiſhing a domeſtic rebellion, and in ſup- Geo. II. 


: aging, at an incredible expence, a foreign war. His ma- 1747. 

hin thy — the advice, and on the 17th day of June, he made = 

ugh: ; ſpeech to both houſes, in which, after ſome general ac- 

$ and nowledgments of their zeal in ſettling the affairs in Scot- 

eat,” ind, and in carrying on the war, by which he was able to 

n the rng 2 powerful army early into the field, and to maintain 

y the Wrong (quadrons at ſea, he proceeded as follows: “ The in- — 

then on made upon the territories of the States General of the che end of 
lions, nited Provinces, has had a different effect from what our the ſelioa. 
ſtew. nemies promiſed themſelves from it. The voluntary and 


edy ſuccour which I ſent upon that occaſion, was received 


roner 

p rif ith the utmoſt joy, and has been of great uſe ; and the ſtates 
wen bereupon have not only refolved on a great augmentation 
d for pf their forces, which is actually making, but have taken 
ſome uch ſteps, as muſt convince our enemies how determined 
hould bey are to ſupport their own independency, and the intereſt 
ll; it the common cauſe. I have the particular ſatisfaction to 


quaint you, that the union between Great Britain and the 
epudlic, ſo neceſſary for both nations, was never more cor- 
jial, or better eſtabliſhed, than it is at preſent.” After in- 
orming them of the ſucceſſes which his fleets had had, in 
reventing ſome pernicious projects of the enemy, and ex- 
olling the good ſucceſs of their care for the public credit, he 
roceeded in the following affectionate ſtrain : ©* As this par- 
ament would neceſſarily determine in a ſhort time, and as 
othing would give ſo much weight and credit to our affairs 
broad in the preſent conjuncture, as to ſhew the depen- 
Jance I have upon the affections of my people, I have judged 
t expedient ſpeedily to call a new parliament. But I ſhould 
hink myſelf inexcuſable if I parted with this, without pub- 
ckly returning you my thanks for the many eminent inſtan- 
fs you have given me of your inviolable fidelity and attach- 
nent to my perſon and government, and your unſhaken ad- 


pu erence to the true intereſt of your country, and the prote- 
if the ant ſucceſſion in my family. By the divine bleſſing, and 
gan our vigorous aſſiſtance, I have been enabled to _ and 
te, efeat the moſt audacious attempts that ever have been made 
7 one e overturn the preſent eſtabliſhment ; and at the ſame time 
a furniſh that ſupport to our antient and natural allies, 
ve be dich has already diſappointed ſome of the moſt dangerous 
ce. ens of ambition with which our enemies began the war. 
rope, uch extraordinary merit, as it ſhall always be remembered 
cnet ng” mne, muſt endear the memory of this parliament to poſ- 
7 5 Fity. From ſuch demonſtrations of loyalty and affection 
=: | "2 
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Geo. II. of my faithful ſubjects, I do, with the utmoſt ſatiafAic 
1747. repoſe myſelf upon them; and do not in the leaft doubt o 
—— reviving new proofs of the ſame: diſpoſition in the. choice d 
their repreſentatives. I have nothing ſo much at heart a 
preſervation of the civil and religious rights of my peogs 
and the maintaining the true greatneſs of this nation, Fro 
theſe principles I will never deviate, and in theſe principla 
every true Briton will concur. Let this appear Y you 
conduct in the preſent conjuncture; and let no falſe at g 
miſrepreſentations take place to interrupt or weaken thi 
harmony between me and my people, which have been, at 
ever will be, productive of ſuch happy effects.“ 
Parliament In conſequence of this declaration from the crown, te 
diflolved. parliament, on the 18th of June, was diſſolved by prody 
mation. Orders were iſſued for aſſembling a new pur 
ment, whoſe writs were to bear teſt the 22d day of that pr 
fent June, and to be returnable on the 13th of Auguſt nat 
after. His majeſty in council likewiſe ordered the Convocy 
tion to be diſſolved; and a proclamation was iſſued, com- 
manding all the peers of Scotland to aſſemble at Holyrodl 
houſe, Edinburgh, on Auguſt the iſt next, to chooſe fixten 

peers to ſerve in the enſuing partiament © 


Lenity In purſuance of the reſolution which the government H tho 
tewnto come to with rega d to Scotland. great lemity was ſhewn MW tic: 
the rebel . , Fi 

priſoners, all the priſoners who were in cuſtody on account of the c 
rebellion. Many who had been under ſentence of death, bot 
well as thoſe who were not, were not only diſcharged, hut ext 
had money given them for their ſupport till they arrived a we 
their reſpective homes. But with regard to others who wer by 

yet at liberty, but under the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion of having been 
concerned in treaſonable practices, and others who, thoupl a 
unger ſentence of death, had fome mitigating circumſtanꝶ cer 
to plead, and many who fil] kept themfelves out of the the 
reach of law, ſuch were excepted out of the general pardn 0 
to the number of 86; at the head of whom ſtood the earl - 
of Traquair, Kellie, and Clancarty. But ſuch was the le " 
nity of the government, that few or none of thoſe excepted "22 
ſuffered either in their perſons or eſtates ;, and moſt of then wh 
lived afterwards unmoleſted in their own country.. gi 
—ob About this time, in England, a diſtemper raged among fed 
amongſt the the horned cattle, .that threatened an extinction of the ſpe: an 
| cattle, cies. It had begun ſome years before, but was diſregarded - 
too much. At this time, it grew fo alarming and fright * 
ning, that it was brought under a parliamentary conlti 75 


ration, and the king and council were impowered io en, 


44 l pin 
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405 to the diſtemper. Many conſultations were accord- 
bey held, and orders and proclamations had been pub- 
bed; but ſtill without putting a ſtop to the calamity, 
The moſt effectual, is that which the reader will find in 
e notes *, as the matter, at the time now treated of, be- 
ame of ſo much public concern, as to claim a place in 


ory. | : 
Tua. at the ſame time, ſuffered other calamities, but 
pf 2 rery different nature. The ſouthern and weſtern coaſts 
f England had long found it their intereſt to carry on an 
licit trade with France, Holland, and the Low Countries. 
his practice was not only highly detrimental to the revenue, 
ut to the fair trader, who could not afford to ſell his com- 
odity ſo cheap as thoſe ſmugglers could. The outcry 
zcainft them at laſt became general, and ſome were bold 
enough to aſſert in print, that the offenders were protected by 
certain great perſonages in very high ftations under his ma- 
jefty, Though this was a charge deſtitute of all foundation 
and fact, yet it is incredible how much it prevailed,” on ac- 
count of the contiguity of the eſtates of thoſe noble perſons to 
thoſe places where ſmuggling prevailed the moſt. ' The par- 


ties accuſed thought they could not do too much to diſprove 


2 charge of ſo injurious a nature, and were eminently active 
both in puniſhing and ſuppreſſing the practice to the utmoſt 
extent of law. l' wenty eight of the moſt notorious of them 
were, purſuant to an act for preventing ſmuggling, required 


333 


what meaſures they ſhould think proper, for putting Geo. II. 


1747. 


PE; „„ — - 


Caſe of the 
ſmugglers, 


by his majeſty's order in council, and by proclamation, ta .: 115 


By an order of council, con- 


cerning the diſtemper amongſt 
the horned cattle, any four juſ- 
tices or commiſſioners of the 
land-tax, are authorized to pro- 


bibit the holding of fairs for the 
ale of caitle within their divi- 
bons, if they ſhall ſee teaſon; of 
which public notice is to be 
gren All hay, &c. which in- 
fetted cattle have breathed upon, 
and all ſtraw, litter, &c. which 
they have touched, is ordered to 
be burnt ; and all perſons who 
hive attended ſuch cattle, are 
forbidden to go to ſound cattle 
in the ſame cloaths, The houſes, 


&c. where they have ſtood, are 
to be cleaned with vinegar and 
water, and wet gunpowder, pitch, 
tar, or brimſtone, burnt there- 
in; and no freſh catile intro- 
duced till after two months; 
and to gather up the dung of 
infected catile, and bury the 


' ſame under ground. That for 


encouraging the owners to com- 
ply with this order, they are to 
be allowed half the value, not 
exceeding 408. for each cow, 
&c. and 10s, for the hide and 
and horns, and not exceeding 
10 8. for each calf. 


| ſurrender 
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Geo. II. ſurrender themſelves in forty days. But not one of they 
1747. having ſurrendered, a reward of 500 I. was offered for ex 


them who ſhould be taken after the expiration of forty: 
and thoſe who concealed them were rendered liable. to ta. 
fportation for ſeven years. Some, in conſequence of th 
reat reward, were taken and executed; but many. mix 
"| deſperate, went about in gangs, in defiance of iy. 
ful power; and where they could not continue their i 
practice of ſmuggling, they robbed, and ſometimes; murders 
wherever they went. The evil, at laſt, became intolerable, 
and ſome doubt ariſing in the act of parliament, the mum 
was referred to the attorney and ſollicitor-general,. whp gm 
dheir opinion, © That all his majeſty's ſubjeRs, civil and 
litary, magiſtrates, officers and private —_ have, by lay, 
without any expreſs warrant for that purpoſe, authonty h 
ſeize and apprehend any perſons aſſembled, armed, and 20 
ing in ſuch manner as deſcribed in the laws. againſt ſmug 
ling, and bring them before a magiſtrate, who may comait 
them to priſon ; and in ſeizing, apprehending, ſecuring, u 
committing them to priſon, may repel force with force, al 
Juſtify any violence or hoſtilities which may be neceſſary y 
ſuppreſs and ſubdue them, or bring them to juſtice.” h 
conſequence of this opinion, his majeſty in council was 
ed, in June this year, to require and command all officen, 
both military and civil, to uſe their utmoſt force in ſuppat 
of the laws, and ſuppreſſing, ſubduing, and bringing all ſud 
| offenders to juſtice. „ 2 ns 
whoare | This order had its deſired effect. The gangs of ſmugglen 
bremen were every where attacked, both by the civil and militan 
force; and in general they ſeemed to be a. ſet of deſperate 
profligate villains. All who were taken underwent the a 
tremity of the law, none being pardoned if guilty ; and ther 
gangs, in a ſhort time, were effectually ſuppreſſed. 
Vigourof The proofs which his Britannic majeſty had' given of hi 
| the Dutch, ſincere deſire to co-operate in every reſpect with Holland, hal 
ſoon a viſible effect, by the States General declaring, in u. 
ſwer to the French memorial, that they would act by wy 
of repriſals, as the king of France ated towards them; and 
that they conſequently would cut off, diſſipate, and obſtnud, 
wherever it ſhould be in their power, all the reſources which 
might furniſh that prince the means of his continuing th 
invaſion of the republic with ſuperior forces. A copy of ths 
reſolution was ſent to the council of ſtate, to the college 
of their admiralty, and to the directors of their * 
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king of France and his ſubjects, and to do them all forts of 
damage wherever it ſhould be in their power. 

Notwithſtanding this reſolution, which was immediately be- 
oun to be put in execution, was thought equal to a declaration 
of war, yet the prince of Orange, though the ſtadtholderſhip 
had been made hereditary, even in the female line of his fa- 
mily, and though he enjoyed it with powers as full, if not 


demi, fuller, than thoſe of his anceſtors, found his perſonal autho- 
nabe, rity too weak amongſt the principal members of the govern- 
mn ment, for him to be able to act as he wiſhed to do. Many 
Sr of the richeſt men in Holland had found the ſweets of pub- 
Ms I money when they were in power, and they endeavoured 
oo cramp and embarraſs the ſtadtholder in all his operations. 
5 v8 But he had on his fide the ſpirit of the people, who were 
| at fully ſenſible of what they had ſuffered from their late tax- 
— oatherers ; and nothing was heard all over Holland but cla- 


mours againſt them. The old magiſtracy, however, retained 
ſo much of their influence, that the States General, notwith- 
ſanding their vigorous reſolutions, could not be brought to 
agree to a formal declaration of war, at leaſt, before they ſaw 


the complexion of the new Britiſh parliament: 


Weſt-India companies, ſignifying at the ſame time, that their Geo. H, 
High Mightineſſes had reſolved to make repriſals upon the 1747. 
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Geo. II. HE elections all over Great Britain went on with un — 
1747. paralled unanimity, and were attended with very fewd 

eee their uſual commotions. The landed intereſt appeared tov WW . 5 
dections. as ſtrong as ever in the countries, but a ſenſible alteratin Wy | 

was found with regard to many of the burroughs. The 80 


* 


ſucceſſes of the war, the prodigious prizes taken from the 
enemy, and the many great advantages Britain had at. 
quired in point of trade, enriched the marine and mercat- 
tile gentlemen to ſuch a degree, that numbers of them wer 
enabled to aſpire to ſeats in parliament, and were ſupportel 
with a greater effuſion of money, than ever had been knom 
to be expended on ſuch occaſions, The miniſter, who ws 
now generally looked upon to be Mr. Pelham, was unable v 
ſtop the current of corruption which ran in ſome pla 
where he thought the elections were ſecure in favour of tl 
government. He appeared, however, perfectly eaſy, and 
clared, on all occaſions, that all. parties were indifferent 0 
him, provided they were in the intereſt of their count}, 
which ſhould be his only object; and if he exerted himſch 
it was in favour of thoſe whom he perſonally eſteemed, 3 

who he thought would agree to the wiſe and moderate 4 
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be had laid down. In ſome places, the diſaffocted endea- Geo. IT. 
voured to revive the influence that had operated fo power- 1747. 
fal in the latter part of fir, Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, ———— 
and at the laſt general election. But this ſpirit was now ſo 
very faint, that they who called themſelves the indepen- 

dent electors of Weſtminſter, and who had beftirred themn- 

elves ſo effectually at one time againſt the government, 

could not, in that city, which contains upwards of 14,000 vo- | 


* ters, get more than 544 to vote for the two candidates they Sir Thomas 
Fair ſet up (who were both of them men of fortune and charac- — 


ter) againſt lord Trentham and ſir Peter Warren, who were Dyke, barts, 
the candidates recommended by the court. The ſpirit both 

of oppoſition and diſaffection was found proportionably abat- 

ed in all other places of the united kingdom; ſo that it was 

ealily foreſeen the approaching parliament would be of the 

ſame temper with the laſt. 


ue The court of France, who had early and ſure intelligence Secret nego- 
er. Nor this, every day manifeſted ſtronger diſpoſitions towards Br. __— 
taks peace, and even found means to propoſe to his Britannic ma- for peace, 
ec to reſume the conferences at Aix-la-Chapelle. This 
e egotiation was 22 furthered by the preſence of Mr. 

Wall, a gentleman of Iriſh extraction, and a general officer 


in the ſervice of the king of Spain, for whom he had been 
ſome time a private agent or miniſter at the court of Great 
Britain, This Wall foon approved himſelf to his majeſty 
and the Engliſh miniſtry, to be a man of great penetration 
and addreſs ; nor was he worſe received for the moderation 
of the ſentiments he brought along with him. He began his 
negotiation by impreſſing the Britiſh" miniſtry with a convio- 
tion, that the king his maſter was ſincere in his deſire for . 
peace, from the conſideration of the infinite prejudice his | 


* dominions ſuffered by a war with Great Britain. He then 
Ts attempted to make them ſenſible of the violence and injuſtice 


which the court of Vienna had been guilty of towards: Ge- 
noa, at which city he had been before he came to England. 
tle ſhewed them the high improbability there was that the 
empreſs queen, confidering the tuth affairs had taken in Italy, 

ould be able to ſtand her ground in that country; and that 
France being now in a manner in poſſeſſion of Genoa, would 
de able to redouble her efforts there, as his maſter was de- 
termined to do, ſhould the war continue. 

The miniſtry were ſenſible, that great part of what Wall 
ſad was true, and they knew that it would be extreamly 


e ifcult to continue the good alliance between the king of 
51 dardinia and the queen of Hungary, who had mutual com- 
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plaints againſt each other. But above all, the un I | 
— 


proſpect of the confederates in Brabant, with the 
of the French there, determined his majeſty to nominate the 
earl of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinſon, who had been 
long his miniſter at the court of Vienna, to be his plenipe. 


tentiaries at the conferences, which were to be opened a 


Aix-la- Chapelle. 3 ng 
The new parliament met on the 10th of November, Hi 
majeſty, in his ſpeech upon this occaſion, after repreſenting 
that he had taken no part in the war, but by the advice d 
parliament, which he owned had ſupported him vigeroulh, 
acknowledged, that the ſucceſs in the Low Countries, hai 


not been anſwerable to the nation's juſt expectations z but he 


took notice of the great ſucceſs his arms had by ſea, and d 
the happy operations that it had in the government of the 
United Provinces. | e var rt? 

« Some overtures,, continued he, for a general pacifice 
tion, have lately been made to me on the part of France; 
and though ſome of the terms propoſed were ſuch as coul 
not be approved, yet as I have had no other aim but . 
about a ſafe and honourable peace, I have ſhewn the ut 
inclination to facilitate it, in conjunction with my allie;; 
and a congrels is actually agreed to be held at Aix- la- Cu. 
pelle, whither the ſeveral miniſters will alſo repair. I hop 
all the powers concerned will bring with them the ſame di- 
poſitions to effectuate this great work, on juſt and reaſonable 
conditions, which I ſincerely have. In this ſituation, Lan 
confident you will agree in opinion with me, that it is ne 
ceſſary to be vigilant and attentive to every event; and that 
there can be ho reaſon to expect a good peace, but by being 
timely prepared to carry on a vigorous and effectual wa 
I therefore rely on your hearty and powerful ſupport, to enabl 
me to proſecute the war, in caſe the obſtinacy of our enemies 
in not agreeing to juſt and reaſonable terms, ſhould renderit 
unavoidable, For this purpoſe, I am now actually concertiy 
the neceſſary meaſures with my allies, whoſe intereſt I am & 
termined to adhere to and ſupport. Let us be in readineſs, 
caſe the negotiations ſhould. fail of the deſired effect, to co 
vince our enemies how much they are miſtaken, if they vaio} 
imagine that Great Britain and her allies will ſubmit to & 
coive the law from any power whatſoever; and demonſint 

; the world, that we will decline no difficulty or hazard 


:adency and eflentia] intereſts,” 
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5 in anſwer to this ſpeech, the houſe of peers preſented an Geo. II. 

yi addreſs, which was moved for by the earl of Hallifax, and 1 

Fen ſeconded by the earl of Rochfort, in which they ſaid, „that⁵ : 
ipo- they ſaw, with the greateſt concern, the misfortunes that had Addreſſes. 


happened in the Low Countries.” But in the addreſs of the . 
houſe of commons, which was moved for by Mr. Legge; and 


His ſeconded by Mr. Edgecomb, no notice was taken of theſe 

ting WY misfortunes, but they thanked his majeſty for the ſincere dif- 

de of poſition he ſhewed towards a general pacification. Butz 
lad they, if, contrary to our wiſhes and expectation; the 

had enemies of Great Britain, by inſiſting on unreaſonable and in- 

ut he admiſſible terms, make the continuance of the war unavoid · 

0 of able, we beg leave to give your majeſty our moſt determined 


aſſurances, that we will ſupport your majeſty to the utmoſt; 
And in order to convince our enemies of this our ſtedfaſt res 
ſolution, we will immediately grant ſuch ſupplies, as may, 
in conjunction with your majeſty's allies, enable your mas - 


jeſty to carry on the war with vigour, maintain the honour 

| aud dignity of the crown of Great Britain, and ſupport” the - 
” mutual intereſt of your majeſty and your allies. At the ſame 
lies; time permit us to aſſure your majeſty, that we ſhall be ready 
Cha: to contribute our aſſiſtance towards perfecting and rendering 
dope more effectual thoſe proviſions, which have been already 
ie d made for ſecuring the interior peace of thefe kingdoms; and 
dab eſtabliſhing your majeſty's throne upon the moſt firm and laſt- 
„Ian ing foundation.“ . | 1 5 
is te No parliament ever ſeconded their profeſſions better than Grants, 
d that BY this did. Though it is more than probable, that the ſcheme 


of a general pacification had been, before the meeting of the 
parliament, ſettled in the cabinet, yet the preparations for 


enable war continued greater than ever. Though the national debt, 
emic, WW at this time, amounted to no leſs than 644593,7971. 168. 
nder it yet the new houſe of commons readily granted 8,507,9301. 
cem or the ſervices of the year 1748. Out of this money, 400,00ch 
am as alloticd to the queen of Hungary, to enable her to ſend 


her troops early into the field, and effectually to carry on the 
campaign, and 3<0,0001. to the king of Sardinia, who was 
{t this time a great favourite with the court and people of 
England: 45,000 ſeamen were voted, 49,000 land- forces; 
and 11,500 marines: 22, 00 Havoverians were taken into 


ton of the ſubſidy for 30,000 Ruſſians, and x50,0c01. for 
their forage and proviſions : * was granted by way 
8 | - of 


pay, and the ſum of 167,8811. was voted for the propors 
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eo, II. of ſubſidy to the elector of Mentz; 26, 846 l. to hr 
1747. of Bavaria: 161, 60% l. was voted for the pay of 6600 
—— ſians, and 57,7921. for 4000 of the troops of WOHIN 
that were to be taken into pay the 25th of March, and tod 
tinue till the 25th of December, 1748. Thus Great Britiin 
| beſides the vaſt ſubſidies ſhe gave to foreign powers this e 
paid 122,500 land - forces and marines. A ſum of 2y5y9qql 
28. 10d, was voted for reimburſing the provinces of Ne 
England their expences in reducing Cape Breton. 'Bythi 
laſt vote, the property of Louiſburgh became veſted in 
crown, which was looked upon to be a neceſſary meu 
it being eaſily foreſeen, that the delivering it back to-Fran | 
would be infiſted upon at the enſuing congreſs. The cla 
of the Scots for their heretable juriſdictions, had deen went 
to the judges there, who had reduced their demand 0 
152,2371. 158. 4d. Such a vaſt reduction from the origi 
nal demand, would, perhaps, not have been admitted < 
had not the claimants been given to underſtand that they init 
take it or nothing. The reſt of the immenſe ſum — 
was appropriated to the payment of the Engliſn fleet unt 

army, and to other ſervices ordinary and extraordinary, 
Upon this occaſion, the liberality of the parliament ſel 
ſhort of the ſpirit of the people. 6, 300, ooo l. was propoſel 
to be raiſed on a loan by ſubſcription, to be charged n 
new ſubſidy of poundage upon all goods and merchandize th 
be imported into Great Britain. Books were accordingy 
opened for the ſubſcription, and in a few hours the Whole 
ſum was not only ſubſcribed, but 2,000,0001,” more than hid 
| been required. This raiſed the credit of Mr. Pelham and 
| the miniſtry greatly in the eyes of foreigners, who ſaw with 
1 | amazement ſuch large ſums eaſily raiſed, after ſuch in 
| menſe ones had been expended for the purpoſes of the vm 
1 Some attempts, indeed, were made towards raiſing an dp 
A fition, and ſeveral pens employed for that purpoſe, but with: 
| out effect; and the buſineſs of the parliament went on wil 
| out diviſion, or almoſt debate. The earl of Cheſterfield; how 
| ever, reſigned the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, and his majel 
"1 gave them to the duke of Bedford, who was ſucceeded d) d- 
9 earl of Sandwich as firſt lord of the admiralt.. 
Scheme for , As the miniſtry encouraged every perſon, without dine 
. — tion, to propoſe whatever he thought was for the benefit d 
tion, * the public, a ſcheme was at this time ſet on foot, and wal 
patronized by ſome of the moſt enlightened underſtanding 


. — — —— _ 
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in the kingdom, for a general naturalization of foreign pro · Geo. Il. 
teſtants, and a bill was brought into the houſe of commons 1747« 


plauſible, as it tended to replace the great waſte of people 


parts would be thereby encouraged to ſettle in England. A 
great many pernicious conſequences were inſtanced, and 
xroved to proceed from excluſive charters! and privileges 
and the good effects of a univerſal comprehenſion of foreign 
proteſtants were ſet forth in many elaborate ſpeeches and 
writings, Notwithſtanding. this, the ſheriffs of London, at 
the bar of the houſe of commons, preſented a petition againſt 


age, ſcavage, portage, and balliage of the goods of foreign 


than add to the wealth, of this nation; for that neither the 
rich ncr the induſtrious foreigners need ſuch inducement, as 
the latter never want encouragement, nor the former the very 
privilege in queſtion, when they apply for it to parliament. 
That a like law was attempted in the reign of king William, 
but was rejected on ſuch national conſideration as it is pre- 


the houſe. That an experiment being made by paſſing 
law for that purpoſe in the reign of queen Anne, it was foun 


Kin 


repealed, and not without ſome reflections on the miſchief 
it had produced. And that as a naturalization cannot con- 
ey to foreigners a true knowledge of our happy conſtitution 
a church and ſtate, or give them ſuch zeal and affection for 
tas may be requiſite for maintaining and defending it; and 
ps thoſe who have grown up under arbitrary government may 
de fitteſt to anſwer arbitrary purpoſes, too much caution can- 
ot be uſed in a matter of ſo great importance: and there» 
ore pray the bill may not paſs into a law,” This petition 
Was warmly ſupported, and the miniſter, who profeſſed him- 


the bill, if paſſed into a law, might be unpopular, and con- 
equently might hurt the intereſt of the government, which 


greed it ſhould be dropt for that time. | 
The vaſt number of French ſhips which were inſured in 
England, gave occaſion, at this time, for great clamour; be- 
S-3 cauſe 


which the war had made, and to introduce new manufactures 
into the kingdom, as many induſtrious individuals in foreign 


merchants, That it is more likely to increaſe the poverty, 


ſumed can never eſcape the attention nor loſe the regard of 


Wo detrimental to the public intereſt, that it was ſhortly after 


ſelf intirely neutral in the queſtion, began to apprehend that 


vas then very high in the city of London: be therefore dropt. 


34 
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it in the name of the city, ſetting forth, That it will oc- brought inte 
caſion a decreaſe, if not a total loſs, of the duties of pack- n 


wv 4 


* 


Bill for pro- Janſſen, Mr. Walpole, and fir William Calvert, de prod 
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1747. Whole, or part, refunded by the Britiſh 


hibiting in-? ' OT a * p LE Ta ; wa 
urances on inſurances on ſhips belonging to France, and ine 


French and effects laden therein. This bill bor&letigand I 
ſhips,” bates; for many of the moſt eminent merchants 
undertook to demonſtrate, that the nation-eeeeived" (ivy! 


ſtanding all the ſums the inſurers paid) vaſt benefit fm 5 
ſuring F rench property. The bill, however, being popu. 
and plauſible, though it was afterwards difeovertd"t6 wn 
founded upon wrong principles, paſſed into a la n. 
royal aſſent was likewiſe given to ſome other bil e 
For eneou- public importance. It was plainly proved at the ba f e 
— houſes, that the French annually drew from the ue. 
indigoin Great Britain 200,0001, for the ſingle commodity of indi WW 


America, and that materials were to be found for manufaRtirine c 

fame in the Britiſh plantations in America. Upon tai 

was ordered in, and paſſed, for the encouraging of mat: cc 

ing indigo there; and the ſame has ſince been fou tw cc 

attended with the beſt of conſequences, © Another excellent in 

bill paſſed for - permitting tea to be exported t feln a. 

and the Britiſh plantations in America, without paying the Wi io 

inland duties charged thereon by an act of the 18 of bs WR th 

preſent majeſty, Oo r 

State of While Great Britain was thus ſecuring to herſelfthe , n 

Foy vantages of her plantations and the benefit of her commer; 

France was diſtreſſed to the utmoſt. Her parliaments al to 

trading companies were daily preſenting to their mona ue 

monſtrances upon the diſmal effects of his ambition, and of 
1 him, that all the conqueſts his armies had "7 

erved only to bring ruin to his people, and deſolation to hi 

country. In many places, hands were wanting to till the pr 

ground, and in others, all the profit ariſing from the tillage, Wl ch 

did not amount to the taxes that induſtry was obliged to p pe 

to ambition. In ſome of their principal towns, the people o ſu 

in tumults againſt their magiſtrates and the officer of br 

revenue; and the whole country wore a face of famine. A tr 

they were ſupplied from England, which at this time abount: m 

ed in corn, a common opinion ſpread, and made i troy ti: 

impreſſion upon the public, that it would be proper for the F. 

legiſlature to take ſuch meaſures, as might prevent ihe Pen b; 

from having any ſupplies of corn from England. 1 hi 


* 
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i c this propoſition came to be debated in the houſe of commons, Geo. II. 
. vas found to be deſtructive to the landed intereſt of Eng- 1747-8. 
Wa, and all further motions concerning it, was, for ſome ——— 
pröhidt time, dropt. This created ſome diſcontent without doors; 
but it ſoon ſubſided, when the public was made acquainted 


with the immenſe ſums which the exportation of corn had 


public, without diſtreſſing the enemy, who would be ſupplied 
the Dutch and other ſtates. Another argument was urged 


king to provide bread for the army, by which means the 
ſtarving peaſants would voluntarily enliſt themſelves, and 


half the expence. Notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations, the 
Dutch, who pretended they had prohibited all exportation of 


nived at in making uſe of French paſſports for carrying their 
corn to France; though it was well known in England, that 
could they have had the like opportunities, or if they had had 
the like quantities to ſpare, they would have done the ſame; 


for that very purpoſe ; nay, it is certain, that, at this very time, 
their private merchants were ſupplying the French with all 
kinds of munitions of war; Notwithſtanding the above, and 
many other unanſwerable, reafons for the exportation of corn, 
the ſecret enemies of the miniſtry ſet their tools once more 


effect without doors, till upon the 26th of January, the houſe 
| of commons reſolved, nemine contradicente, and publiſhed 


parts, is very beneficial to this kingdom, and ought not to 
the government took care to clear itſelf from all charge of 


permitting any kind of traffic or correſpondence between the 
ſubjects of Great Britain and France: for on the 19th of Fe- 


ting of any goods, merchandize, or commodities to or from 
France, or any other the dominions of the ſaid French king, 
by any of the king's ſubjects, without his licence in that be- 


Þ:: 4 | | tempts 


of late years brought into England, which muſt be loſt to the 


Wof great weight, that whatever the diſtreſſes of the king of 
France might be, it would always be in the power of that 


the French king would be enabled to keep his armies up at 


corn to France, took great offence; that the Engliſh were con- 


and the French king left his ports open to their trading ſhips 


to work in print, and this was beginning to have a very bad 


half, are great miſdemeanors, and high violations and con- 
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it in their votes, (That the exportation of corn to foreign The expor- 
tation of 


prohibited at this time.“ Notwithſtanding this reſolution, ao 


bruary, a proclamation was publiſhed, 4 That all commerce, roclama- 
trade, and traffic to or from France, or any other of the do- 9% 
minions of the French king, and the exportation or impor- 
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tempts of his royal authority, and for which the offenden n 
liable to ſevere puniſhments by and according to the laws & 


forbid all ſubjects of Great Britain, Jerſey, Guernſey, Allem 
Sark, Ifle of Man, Minorca, and the town and port of Gib. 
raltar, and of any of the Britiſh colonies or plantationg in 
America, and all other the Britiſh dominions, that they do 
not, directly or indirectly, carry on any commerce, trade, i 
or traffic, or export or import any goods, merchandizes, 
commodities to or from France, or any other the dominion 
of the ſaid French king, upon pain of the king's higheſt dif Swe 
Pleaſure.” The proclamation then declares, that whoeve 1 
ſhall act contrary to the ſame, ſhould be puniſhed to the u. eml 
moſt ſeverity of the law. +1. 
While this affair was under conſideration. of parliament, ſult 
the expectation of all Europe was turned to the approaching WW flag 
congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, there being ſcarcely a pawerin i pla 
which was not intereſted in its event. The court of N juſt 
was, at this time, ſtrongly attached, by inclination/as well WY tain 
as intereſt, to that of England, and the forces ſtipulated by mo 
the convention between the two crowns, which had . lice 
ceived the approbation of parliament, was already begun ta. WW vr 
be fulfilled ſo ſcrupulouſly on the part of her Imperial me has 
jeſty, that inſtead of 30, ooo, ſhe ordered 40,000 troops to lend 
march, to ſupply all deficiencies that might. happen through vat 
ſickneſs or deſertion upon the road; and The even offered ide his 
Britiſh ambaſſador the liberty of picking out from all the WY tio! 
troops of her dominions, the men who were to march. Then anc 
was, however, at this time but little ſtability in her cu, and 
for her great men, who were natives of her empire, took un- 
brage at the vaſt number of foreign officers and others n+ per 
ployed in her dominions; and ſhe was in a manner obliget Wl of 
to diſmiſs them all, particularly general Keith, who ha wr. 
ſerved her and her intereſts long and faithfully; and even the co 
German ſervants of the great duke, ſucceſſar to her empire, of 
were diſmiſſed. By thole ſteps, there appeared great danger the 
that her empire was upon the point of returning to its former, do 
barbarity, from which it was cleared by her father Peter mc 
great, | ſh; 
to 

me 

an 

00 


The government of Sweden was highly diſaffected to the 
Britiſh intereſt, and Mr. Guy Dickens, the Britiſh minilte | 
there, had met with ſeveral affronts, under pretence af 
his being acceilary to ſome ſchemes for altering _ con · 
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OF ENGLAND, 


nition, for which one Blackwell, a Scotchman, reſiding Geo. II. 
in Sweden, had been executed. The prince ſucceſſor, tho 1747-8. 


raiſed to that dignity by the Antigallican intereſt in the king- 
Jom. having been lately married to the ſiſter of the king of 
Pruſſia, a woman of as extraordinary accompliſhments as 
thoſe her brother poſſeſſed, fell in with that prince's views 3 
and the king's age and infirmities ſuffered him to be en- 
groſſed by the French party. Hence it was, that the ſubſidy 
of France to Sweden, had been renewed for three years, 
and a treaty, offenſive and defenſive, was concluded between 


Sweden and Pruſſia. 


The king of Pruflia's behaviour was both myſterious and Pra-. 


embarraſſing. He ordered an under miniſter at the court of 
Great Britain to preſent, in his name, a complaint for in- 
ſults and indignities that had been offered to the Pruſſian 
flag, a term that never had been heard of before, He com- 
plained of the Engliſh men of war and privateers having un- 
juſtly ſeized upon ſeveral Pruſſian veſſels, which were {till de- 


tained in the ports of England. It is, continued the me- Subſtance of 
morialiſt, in order to obviate this inconvenience, reſtrain the che & "7g 


licentiouſneſs of privateers, and prevent their inſulting and 
wronging the ſubjects of a neutral power, that his majeſty 
has ordered me to make proper remonſtrances to your excel» 
lency, that the commanders of Britiſh ſhips of war and pri- 
vateers, may be enjoined, under ſevere penalties, to reſpect 
his flag, leave navigation free to his ſubjects veſſels, without 
troubling or moleſting them under pretext of ſearch or valit, 
and content themſelves with the bare exhibition of the paſſport 
and other papers. And that the better to ſecure the king's 
trading ſubjects from the apprehenſions which from paſt ex- 
perience they muſt naturally entertain, his majeſty the king 
of Great Britain would be pleaſed to declare, in due form in 
writing, that he does not intend to hinder or interrupt the 
courſe of the navigation of the Pruſſian ſubjects to the ports 
of France and Spain, but that they ſhall be permitted to trade 
there, on the ſame footing as neutral nations are allowed to 
do by the law of nations and marine cuſtom.” The me- 
morial then requires, that no goods on board Pruſſian veſſels 
ſhall be deemed to be contraband, but ſuch as are declared 
to be ſo by the 19th and 2oth articles of the treaty of com- 
merce concluded in 1713 between England and France, 
and by the 15th, 16th, and 17th articles of the treaty of 


cammerce concluded in 1739 between France and ——_ " : 


%% THE HIT 
Geo. II. Such was the ſubſtance of this famous memorial Which 
1747-8. the Britiſh miniſtry very juſtly looked upon as captious; ant 


f as preſented in order to ſerve the French, and to have a play. the 
| ſible pretext for with- holding the intereſt of the loan due ts thi 
| the Britiſh ſubjects upon the mines of Sileſia, ” which his We 
Pruſſian Majeſty had made himſelf anſwerable for. Phe en thi 
| of Cheſterfield, who was one of the principal fectetaris he 
| of ſtate, and to whom this memorial was preſented, by WW U 
| The anfwer. his majeſty's orders declared in anſwer to it, “ That be W 
i never intended, nor ever intends, to occaſion the leaſt ob. q| 
| ſtruction to the navigation of the Pruſſian ſubjeds, "{6"long nc 
| as they carry on their trade in a lawful manner, and con- an 
| formable to antient uſage eſtabliſhed and acknow of 
| amongſt neutral powers. That his Pruſſian majeſty cannot bi 
; but know, that there are treaties of commerce actually ſub- m 
4 fiſting between Great Britain and certain neutral ſtates, and in 
N that by means of the engagements formerly contracted on Ac 
id both ſides, every thing relating to the reciprocal trade, is B 
* fully ſtated and regulated. That at the ſame time it does mt tr 
| | appear, that any treaty of the above nature exiſts" at pfeſent, fi 
A or ever did exiſt, between his majeſty and the king of Fruſſa; di 
=_ but this, however, never hindred the Pruſſian ſubjects from 0! 
g being favoured by England, with reſpect to their navigation, * 
1 as much as other neutral nations. That being the caſe, his h 
4 majeſty takes it for granted, that the intention of the Ring a 
© your maſter could not be to require him to make diftinQions, I 
i. or to give the preference to his ſubjects in that reſpect. That f. 
F | moreover his Pruſſian majeſty is too well acquainted with af- h 
5 fairs in general, not to know there are eſtabliſhed Jaws in \ 
| this government which cannot be departed from; *and'if it Wi C 
ſhould ſo happen that the Engliſh ſhips ſhould take upon them 

to do the leaſt injuſtice to the trading ſubjects of the king 0 

your maſter, there is a tribunal here, namely, the high count c 

of admiralty, to which they have a right to apply and make f 

their complaints; the judicial proceedings of that court be- l 

ing, and having been, always irreproachable and without | 

blemiſh : witneſs ſeveral examples where neutral ſhips,” un- 

lawfully taken, have. been reſtored to the proprietors with 


coſts and damage.” 0 
* vi ws of This anſwer was by no means ſatisfactory to his Pruffian 
i Pu ſia majeſty, who diſliked the new ſyſtem of affairs that had been 
i adopted between the French the Engliſh and the Dutch. He 
had no good opinion of the latter, . becauſe they refuſed to 
| guaranty 
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ECC! KT 
nty his poſſeſſion: of Sileſia; and though he was upon Geo. II. 
be — * to the 4 pig between the French and 1747-8. 
the empreſs queen, yet he made it no ſecret that he diſliked — 
the march of the Ruſſians through the empire, and that he | 
would declare himſelf againſt .that party who ſhould diſturb 
the peace of it. The cooler he grew towards Great Britain, 
he naturally drew his connections the cloſer with France. 
Upon general Keith's leaving the ſervice of the Ruſſians, he 
was received by his Pruſſian majeſty, who had become ac- 
quainted with his brother the earl marſhal of Scotland. This Account | 
nobleman's father had been a favourite with queen Anne, — _ 
ind ſhe had given lord Keith, his eldeſt ſon, the command earl mar- 
of a troop of guards. He was a promiſing young nobleman, mal 
but his mother being a Roman catholic, and his father al- 
moſt a declared jacobite, he had entered a little too warmly 
into the meaſures that had' been adopted a little before the 
acceſſion of king George I. to the crown of Great Britain. 
By his father's death, he ſucceeded to be earl marſhal; and his 
tro02 was taken away from him, upon king George's acceſ- 
fon, in a manner, perhaps, that was a little too harſh. This 
drove him, when he was ſcarcely of age, into the rebellion 
of 1715, and having been attainted, he had lived abroad 
with-more reputation than moſt of his party had done; for 
he had neither changed his religion, nor had he ſubſiſted upon 
a penſion from the pretender. He had ſerved for fome time 
in the Spaniſh armies, but being diſqualified by his religion 
from continuing there, he applied himſelf to civil ſtudies, and 
had lived for ſeveral years in pe eſteem, even with thoſe who 
were of a contrary party. In the late projected invaſion of 
Great Britain, he was looked upon as the moſt proper per- 
ſon to command the troops who were to act under the name 
of the young pretender ; but he found ſuch wildneſs and in- 
conſiſtency in the councils of the party, that he had in a | 
manner abandoned it; and he was now living in the domi- 
nions of the king of Pruſſia, who had ſo good an opinion of 
his parts, that he gave him one of his orders, and appointed 
him his ambaſſador at the court of France. This, at fo 
critical a time, was thought little leſs than an inſult upon the 
Britiſh court, | | 
The king of Poland's intereſts, at this time, were but little poland. 
conſidered, as he had not been extreamly conſiſtent in his 
conduct. His alliances were great: one of his daughters was 
dauphineſs of France, another queen of Sicily, and a third 
Et b n electreſs 
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Geo. II. electreſs of Bavaria. He had reduced his army, which re. 
1747-8, dered him more inconſiderable ; but he pling to the umd 
peace, and made the beſt of thols vaſt advantages. of foil | 
and climate which his eleQoral dominions enjoy, | 

The court of Denmark continued to enjoy all the beneſy 
of the wiſe neutrality they had adopted, and had little or no- 
thing either to hope or fear from the appre 

His Daniſh A e applied himſelf intirely to cultivate the | 
5 of commerce amongſt his ſubjects; = ou i he wa 
far from being ſo intimately connected with. itain u 


Denmark. 


the relation he had to his Britannic majeſty — Its m: 
quire, yet he lived upon a very decent footing with the dan | 
of London. nu 
Coed of Such were the ſtate and ſentiments of all the eutral por. 
| Aix-la- ers in Europe, when the conferences at Aix-la»Chapelle were thi 
4 — opened, which happened to be on the 11th of March this of 
1 year. Though the ſenſe of the principal parties. ſa 
f the heads of a paeification was pretty well known to each 
3 other, yet a good deal of time, and a great m any ahora fat 
6 paſſed, before the following preliminaries could to 
4 Prelimina- I. That all the former treaties ſhould be eſtabliſhed, az 
* nes. the foundation of theſe preliminaries, and ſhould be renewed, Fi 
1 except in ſuch points as might have been altered by ſubſaguem of 
4 treaties, or in which they ſhould be altered by any of theſe th 
* articles. or 
II. That all the conqueſts that had been. 2 | 
the beginning of the preſent war, as well in Euroge as.in-the hi 
A Eaſt and Weſt- * 4 ſhould be reſtored. ac 
b III. « That Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified in the ſans 
U manner as at preſent on the land ſide, but towards a | 
il ſhould be reduced to the condition ſtipulated by tr a 
# | IV. “ That the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, 
be talla, ſhould be left to the royal infant don Philip, but the l 
A reverſion ſhould be reſerved to the preſent poſſeſſor, in caſ 01 
„ either the king of the two Sicilies ſhould ſucceed to the crown tl 
1 of Spain, or the infant don Philip ſhould die without: leaving A 
ij | | poſterity. 
0 V. That the Joke of Modena ſhould be re-eſtabliſh 1 
MN: in all his dominions, or at leaſt ſhquld receive a kl 
* fas whatever could not be reſtored. l 
1 VI. That the 8 of rey ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed 
un in the enjoyment of all ſhe poſſeſſed in the ear % | 
l * 8 I «Tw i 
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o FNGLAKS. © - 
VII. © That the king of Sardinia ſhould remain in 'poſ- Geo. 


fon in 1743. , 
III. 5 That the king of Great Britain was comprized 


in theſe articles, in quality of elector of Hanover, and for his 
ectorate. 5 1 
. er That the king of France amd the States General 
would employ their good offices to obtain from the king of 
Spain ſatisfaction for a ſum of money, which his Britannic 
majeſty, as elector of Hanover, claimed from his Catholic 
majeſty. | | 
x 0 That the Aſſiento treaty was confirmed for the 
number of years, during which it had remained ſuſpended. _ 

XI. That the fifth article of the treaty of London, dated 
the 2d of Auguſt 1718, relative to the ſucceſſion of the throne 
of Great Britain, was renewed in theſe preliminaries in the 
ſame manner as if it were inſerted word for word. 

XII. « That the pretenſion of the elector Palatine, for 
ſatisfaction for the loſſes he had ſuſtained, ſhould be referred 
toa general congreſs. x 

XIII. That the king of Great Britain, the king of 
France, and the States General, ſhould employ their good 
offices for diſcuſſing, in the preſent congreſs, the differences 
that had ariſen on the ſubject of the great maſterſhip of the 
order of the golden fleece. | i 

XIV. That the emperor ſhould be acknowledged in 
his Imperial dignity, by all thoſe powers by whom no ſuch 
acknowledgment had been hitherto made. 

XV, « That the diſputes with regard to the — of 
| Hainault and the abbey of St. Huberg, ſhould be referred to 
a general congreſs, | | 

XVI. 4 That all hoſtilities between the powers at war 
ſhould ceaſe at land in the ſpace of ſix weeks, to be reck - 
oned from the date of ſigning theſe articles, and at ſea in the 
time mentioned in an act ſigned at Paris on the 19th of 
Auguſt 1712. : ; | 

XVII. « That the reſtitutions, of which mention was 
made in the ſecond article, ſhould not take place till ſuch 
time as the parties intereſted ſhould have acceded to this pre- 
liminary convention. 5 „„ 5 

XVIII. That the ceffions and ſpecific reſtitutions be- 
fore. mentioned, as well as the eſtabliſhment for don Philip, 
* lhould be carried into execution at the fame time. 
XIX. That 
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XIX. That all the parties intereſted in the prefect 
1747-8. vention, ſhould renew the woupg of the pragmatic fandia 00 
in its intire extent, except only ſuch dominions ag Were yl a 
ready yielded, or were to be yielded, in virtue of theſt pr, | 
liminaries. PPT 114 * 
XX. © That the, dutchy of Sileſia, and the equnty of dle. 
Glatz, ſhould be guarantied to the king of Pruſſia, by all th had 
contracting parties. | _—_— ſpir 
XXI. 4 That all things that had paſſed in the preſent wy, 0 
ſhould be buried in general oblivion, and every one ſbo nd 
be re-eſtabliſhed in the full poſſeſſion of what he hecetolor peo 
enjoyed. . 8 2, 7, 246-1 aga 
XXII. “ That all the princes any way intereſted in thi pre 


The confe- 
ecrates take ances of peace, went on at this time with redoubled vigou. 


the neld. 


; ſhould be exchanged within the term of three weeks from 


| ſuch power ſhould not enjoy the advantages that were procured 
to it by the preſent preliminary articles. This ſeparate and 


miniſtry had furniſhed the. neceſſary ſubſidies to the empteb 


ſettlement, ſhould be invited to accede thereto as: ſoon a 
poſſible. | . an; 
XXIII. “ That in like manner all the princes inteteſtel 
in this convention, ſhould reſpectively guaranty. the-execy 
tion thereof. 1 4 S 2 


XXIV. « That the ratification of theſe - preliminarie 


the day of their being ſigned.” IL 

To this preliminary treaty was added a ſecret article, by 
which it was agreed, That in caſe, of refuſal or delay d 
any one of the powers intereſted in the preſent preliminary 
articles, to concur in the ſignature and execution of the {aid 
articles, their moſt Chriſtian and Britannic majeſties, and 
the lords the States General, ſhould concert together tht 
molt efficacious means for the execution of what was abore 
agreed upon between them. And if, contrary to all expeQation, 
any one of theſe powers perſiſted in not conſenting thereto, 


ſecret article being to have the ſame force, as if it were in. 
ſerted, word for word, in the preliminary articles, and ſhould 
be ratified in the ſame manner.“ . EY OS 

The preparations for war, notwithſtanding all the appear 
By the conventions that had been concluded .amongf the 
confederates, their army this year in the Netherlands:was0 
have conſiſted of 192,000 effective men; and the Britiſh 


queen ſooner than uſual, that ſhe might ſend her toon; 


the more early to the field. For 150,0001. en 
| / 


OF ENGLAND. 


0d deficiencies, ſhould any, which had always been the 


2 appear in the Auſtrian muſters. 


O . 


levation of the prince of Orange to the dignity of ſtadtholder, 
had, as has been obſerved, been owing intirely to the 
ſpirit of the lower people, which the government was unable 
to reſiſt. But that ſpirit began now to be uneaſy to himſelf, 
and in fact aboliſhed all ſubordination in the republic. The 
people of the provinces of Groningen and Friezland, roſe 
oainſt their magiſtrates, and inſiſted upon an abolition of the 
preſent method of gathering the taxes. They even pulled 
down or demoliſhed the offices of the farmers of the revenue, 
&ſroying their books, papers, and regiſters, and the houſes 
of ſeveral gentlemen, who they thought favoured the magiſ- 
tracy ; beſides inſiſting upon many other points, particularly 
an abolition of all that rank of taxe-gatherers called pachters. 


aries Being gratified in all their defires and demands, the ſame 

from ſpirit ſeized the populace in other great towns, particu- 
lay Rotterdam, Leyden, Harlem, and the Hague, where the 

e, by houſes of all the farmers of the revenue were plundered, and 

lay of their books and furniture deſtroyed. At laſt the city of Am- 

ina WY {icrdam itſelf was filled with the ſame diforders ; and the po- 

e ſaid pular commotions were underhand favoured by ſome perſons 

„ and of rank and eminence. | - e 

r the The prince of Orange was ſecretly no enemy to the abo+ conduct of 


lion of the old methods of collecting the, revenue, which 
in many reſpects were both unjuſt and oppreſſive. But he 
found the diſturbances had proceeded too far, without his 
being able to compoſe them time enough for raiſing the money 
for the public ſervice. It was by no means his intereſt to 
proceed with ſeverity againſt the rioters, and it was impoſ- 
ſible, without ſuppreſſing them, for the operations of the war 
togo on. He lent his name to ſome proclamations, exhort- 


per · ing the people to be quiet till their grievances could be regu- 
pour, larly heard and redreſſed. But that method of proceeding hav- 
| the ing very little effect, the prince ſtadtholder repaired to the 
as 1 alembly of the ſtates of Holland and Weſt Friezland, where 
itiſh he, in a ſet ſpeech, made a kind of an apology for the. tu- 
pref multuous proceedings of the people, and adviſed them to 
. aboliſh the farms from that time, and to eſtabliſh in their 


room, a poll- tax, and ſome other methods, which without 
5 4 | being 


ately paid in, 100,000 I. ſoon after, and 50,0001. was to Ges. I. . 
be paid in a month; but 100, ooo l. was reſerved to make 1747-8. 


But the vigorous ſchemes of the confederates, were in A State of at- 
-reat meaſure fruſtrated by the conduct of the Dutch. The — _ 
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352 
Geo. I, being butthenſome to the inhabitants, might. be pda 
1747-8. with ſucceſs in lieu of the ſuppreſt farms. His preſence and H 
authority had the deſired effect, and the abolition of the a 
farms accordingly took place. . 7 d 
| Thoſe diſturbances, and the uſual backwardneſs of the a 
Auftrians, retarded the opening of the campaign on the par b 
of the confederates fo early as it ought to have been n. 0 
thiani, the Auſtrian general, pretended to make grent con. BN ” 
plaints at the Britiſh court, that the ſafety of Maeftricht wa | u 
not ſufficiently provided for. He propoſed, in the depth of 
winter, that the confederates ſhould take the field with - bo 
70,000 men; 25,0c0 of which were to be poſted on 9 1 
eter's hill, and 45, ooo on the other ſide of the Maeſe, - 
to cover the place ; but he was unable to bring the Dutch, f 
who were chiefly concerned in the ſafety of the place, ty - 
his ſentiments ; and it was unreaſonable to imaging that , 
the Engliſh ſhould ſti} continue to be the only people who af 
furniſhed men, as well as money, for the purpoſes of the ed 
war. The Engliſh miniſtry had certain intelligence, thatthi . 
mult have been the caſe, had Bathiani's ſcheme been fol- if 
lowed ; and indeed he preſſed it by order of his miſtrel, * 
chiefly to haſten the payment of her ſubſidy, ot to feel ne 
how the Britiſh court was diſpoſed to the approaching con. Wi... 
giteſs, to which ſhe was averſe. 3 i 
Promotions About this time ſeveral promotions were made both * 


in the army in the army and navy; and the rank between the land 
and navy. 


and fea officers was eſtabliſhed by his majeſty's order in 
council*, The prince of Orange having given direction 


about afſembling the Dutch troops in the neighbourhood of 
Younger captains with lente 


= Admirals and commanders 


in chief to rank with field mar- nant-colonels. 8 de a 
Admirals with their flag on majors. 75 an 


the main-top maſt- head, with ge- Lieutenants with captains. 
nerals of horſe and foor. oy An order is alſo ſaid 0 be i. 
Vice admirals with lieutenant- ſued, requiring all his majelty* 
generals. Nea-officers, from the admird 
Rear-admirals with major-ge- cown to the — to 
nerals. | wear an uniformity of loathing; 
' Commodores with broad pen- for which purpoſe, pattern 
dants, with brigadier generals. for dreſe'd ſuits, and fe fa By 
Captains of three years ſtand» each rank of officery, are 


ing with colonels. at the navy office, and the ſer- | * 
. zal yards, for their inſgection. _ 
5 | / Bred ll of 
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F a 
Breda, the duke failed from Harwich on the 26th of Febru- Geo. II. 
ary for Holland, where he ſoon after landed; and on the 1747-8, 
Sth of March following, 25 fail of tranſports, with troops 
and artillery on board, ſailed from the Nore to reinforce the 
Britiſh army on the continent. About the ſame time à meſ- 


1 ſenger arrived at St. James's with the joyful news that the 

R. princeſs of Orange had been delivered of a prince of Buren 
_ which is the title of the eldeſt ſons of that family. | 
a OE While the Dutch troops were aſſembling in the neigh- Strength of 
ar bourhood of Breda, the duke of Cumberland was collecting cee 
wi If army about Eyndoven ; but notwithſtanding the magni- 
K. fcent promiſes of the Dutch and the empreſs queen, neither 5 
ack, e them had above 30, ooo men in the field at the opening 
na, of the campaign, which, with about 50,000 under the duke 
* of Cumberland, did not in the whole amount to above 

that 110,000 men. | | | | 

who The truth is, though the prince of Orange was well af- 

the feed to the common cauſe, and, in fact, owed his election 

the e it, yet he had, at this time, many powerful, though ſecret, 
nodes to wiſh for a peace. The unſettled ſtate of his fa- 

res mily affairs, the powerful oppoſition he encountered in Hol- 

ſee land, and the difficulties he found in raiſing money, made him 

col naturally wiſh for an opportunity of eſtabliſhing and confirm- 

both ing his authority. The States General had conſtituted him 

hereditary ſtadtholder, and captain general of Dutch Bra- 

land bant, Flanders, and the upper quarters of Guelderland, and . 
* he had been appointed director and governor general by the 


Dutch Eaſt- India company of their trade and ſettlements in 

the Eaſt-Indies. It was therefore plain, that, by the conti- 

nuance of the war, he could receive no addition of power or 

lignity ; and upon the concluſion of a peace, that he would 

de able to eſtabliſh that which he had acquired, upon ſolid 

and laſting foundations. But above all, he conſulted the ſen- The Enęliſn 
ments of the Britiſh miniſtry, which he perceived to be miviftry for 
ery much turned towards peace. They had nothing to hope? 

or by the continuance of the war, as the French and Spa- 

lards had now very few ſhips at ſea, and they perceived it 

as impoſſible for them to carry on another campaign at ſuch 

n expence, Mr. Pelham, in ſeveral ſpeeches he made in 

e houſe of commons, declared himſelf an advocate for 

ace, and that it was neceſſary, if the nation would avoid 

in, to alter both the plan and the conduct of the war. Not- 
"ithſtanding this, his royal highneſs wanted for nothing that 

gland could contribute towards his ſucceſs; and the coun- _ 

1! of Rate in Holland petitioned the States General to pay 

Vol. XXI. 8 | their 
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Geo. II. their quota towards the hire and the marehr of the Ruff 
1748. troops. At the ſame time, a new placart'was-publilhed iy 
further prohibiting the importation of French manure 
which, upon the whole, amounted to almoſt a total'prokiki 
tion of all commodities of the growth or | manufaQtuie of 

France. 1 10 4e 
In the mean time, the Dutch ſent Mr, Van Hauen 6 
Switzerland, to ſollicit a body of Swiſs traops. to be'ſpnt th 
the Low Countries, to make good ſuch of their own troop 
as were priſoners in France, and whom they could not p 
vail with the French to releaſe, Van Haren made a vey 
fine ſpeech to the Swiſs cantons, and carried his point} the 
it was eaſy to foreſee that little uſe would be made of tho 
troops, or of others, which their High Mightineſſes wen 
contracting for amongſt the princes of 'Germany,” Fu 
they had already nominated no fewer than five 'plenipoten- 
The hate tiaries to the congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, . and all this tin 
for the Low the Ruſſian troops under prince Repnin were advancing to 
Countries. wards Poland, and a general diſpoſition in that empire 2 

peared in favour of the confederates. 

Maeftricht Mean while, general Haddic, an Auſtrian, attached ad 
beſieged, defeated a large convoy of the French that were marching! 
to Bergen-op-Zoom, and took about 800 priſoners, belide 
killing a greater number. But a detachment from the gu- 
riſon ef Antwerp coming up, he was obliged to retire, Thi 
advantage was publiſhed by the confederates in a very pom. 
pous manner, and far exceeding its ſignificancy; for on the 
20th of March, marſhal Saxe arrived at Bruſſels, and giie 
orders for aſſembling the French army. At firſt it was thouyht 
= would attempt Breda. They next pointed their mard 
to Luxemburg, but all of a ſudden they made themſelves 
maſters of the dutchy of Limburg; and Louendahl-palld 
the Maeſe at Namur, and advanced againſt Maeftricht wit 
about 45,000 men, while marſhal} Saxe marched toward 
Tongres. Their meaſures were ſo ſecretly and ſo ſuddenly 
conducted, that the Auſtrians loſt all their magazines, and 
were obliged to retire towards Maſeyk, and from thence u 
Roermond, 25 miles north of Maeſtricht, where they wer 
joined by the main army under the duke of Cumberland. 
This gave the French leiſure to inveſt Maeftricht, the-(urren- 
der of which was previouſly, almoſt, as good, as agreed-upot 
between the Dutch and the French, who inſiſted upon k-#4 
ſacrifice due to their glory, In the night between the 15 
and 16th of April, the French artillery being come up, (Nt 
town was inveſted, and three attacks were formed; of 
A 440 
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ſo gallant, that the French loſt about 6000 men, beſides 
5000 who periſhed by the inclemency of the weather, and 
other accidents. Chanclos, an Auſtrian general, had thrown 
twelve batallions into the place, which before had only four 
batallions in it; and as the Auſtrians were in earneſt to de- 
fend it, the ſcheme for giving it up that had been agreed 
between the Dutch and the French, was greatly diſcon- 
certed. At laſt, however, the ſignature of the preliminaries 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, procured a ceſſation of arms between the 
baron d'Aylva, the Dutch governor of the place, and mar- 
ſhal Saxe, and upon further conſultation it was agreed, that 
the town ſhould be ſurrendered on the 3d of May, and that 


inſt the gate of Tongres, another at St. Peter's Fort, Geo, II. 
and a third againſt the Wyck on the other fide of the Maeſe, 1748. 
but joining to Maeſtricht by a bridge. It was ſaid at the ——— 
time of the ſiege, that the defence made by the garriſon was nd taken. 


vt the garriſon ſhould march out with the honours of war. 
* Though upon the preliminary articles being ſigned by the Difficulties 


upon to be as good as concluded between thoſe nations, yet 
it met with great difficulties. The king of the two Sici- 
lies made a ſtrong oppoſition at his brother's court againſt the 
fourth article, by which he was to reſign Naples and Sicily _ 
upon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain; and as this affected 
the reverſionary right which the empreſs queen had reſerved 
to herſelf, ſhe was equally unwilling to agree to it. The 
king of Sardinia likewiſe had objections upon the ſame ac- 
count, and the king of Spain abſolutely refuſed to have any 
further concern in the negotiation, unleſs ſome mitigation was 
made as to what concerned the king of the two Sicilies. 
Thus all Europe was for ſome time in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe ; 
only, upon the ſigning of the preliminaries, by the earl of 
Sandwich on the part of Great Britain, by the count de St. 
veverin de Arragon, and by count Bentinck and the other 
Dutch plenipotentiaries, a ceſſation of all hoſtilities between 
the troops of thoſe three powers, immediately took place. 


the following lords juſtices for the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment during his abſence : Thomas lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; Philip lord Hardwicke, lord chantellor ; Lionel 
Cranfield, duke of Dorſet, lord preſident ; John ear] Gower, 
lord privy-ſeal ; William duke of Devonſhire, lord ſteward ; 
Charles duke of Grafton, lord chamberlain ; Charles duke of 
Richmond, maſter of the horſe; John duke of Bediord, _ 
es 45. * 0 


Britiſh, Dutch, and French miniſters, the peace was looked of peace, 


On Thurſday the 12th of May, his majeſty declared his in- The king | 
tention to leave the kingdom for ſome time, and appointed Se abroad, 
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356 . THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of tate ; John duke 4 
1748. Montague, maſter of the ordnance ; Archibald duke f Ar. 
— gyle; Thomas Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, another of hi; 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; Henry earl of Pen. 
broke, groom of the ſtole ; John earl of Sandwich, firſt com. 
miſſioner of the admiralty : William earl of Harrington lord 
lieutenant of Ireland ; Richard viſcount Cobham, and Henry 
Pelham, eſq; firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, |. But it was 
but firſt puts neceſſary to put an end to the ſeflion of parliament before 


an ene; © or his majeſty went abroad. This he did on the 13th of May, 


parliament. in a ſpeech, by which he informed the two houſes, that a ce(- 
ſation, of hoſtilities, in conſequence of the preliminaries, had 

actually taken place in the Low Countries, and in the ehan- 

nel; and that certain periods were fixed for its commence. 

ment in other parts of the world. He then expreſſed his ear- 

neſt hopes, that his other allies would accede to the prelimi- 

naries, and that a general peace might be eſtabliſhed, He 
obſerved, with great ſatisfaction, that during the whole war, 

nobody could ſuggeſt the leaſt failure on the part of Great 

Britain; which not only for the ſake of its own particular 


| Intereſt, but of the common cauſe, had taken on itſelf a ſhare - 


of the burthen, unexampled in former times. He then dif- 
miſſed them with very warm expreſſions of his ſenſe of their 
duty and loyalty. | . 
This ſeſſion of parliament had diftinguiſhed itſelf by ſome 
farther regulations relating to Scotland, by — 


number of denominations of perſons in public offices there, 


who ſhould be obliged to take the oaths to his majeſty, and 
by making ſeveral other ſalutary proviſions for the peace of 
the country. The ſum of 6, 300, ooo J. though ſubſcribed 
for, had not been paid in, and it was therefore thought con- 
venient to enlarge the time for ſome of the payments, which 
had a moſt excellent effect upon the public credit. Theſe 
and many other acts of great conſequence, which paſſed this 
ſeſſion, met with very little oppoſition, But an act, of no 
public conſequence, for holding the ſummer aſſizes for the 
county of Buckingham, at the town of Buckingham, created 
ſome very ſhameful debates and diviſions in the houſe of com. 
mons, the ſame being oppoſed and patronized by perſons of 
family and great intereſt. WY ve ens os: 
Prodima- Upon ſigning the preliminaries, a proclamation was ifſu- 
tion fora ed at London, intimating the ceſſation of arms, by whici 
it was declared, that ſuch ſhips, merchandizes, and effects 25 
ſhould be taken in the channel and in the north ſeas, after 
the ſpace of twelve days, to be computed from the 1 


47 1s. 


oF ENGLAND. ' 


* 


the channel, the Britiſh ſeas, and the north ſeas, as far as 
Cape St. Vincent, and for the ſpace of ſix weeks more, be- 
yond the ſaid Cape to the equinoctial line, whether in the 
ocean or Mediterranean; and for the ſpace of ſix months 
from the ſaid 19th of April, beyond the ſaid equinoctial line 
or equator, and in all other places of the world, without any 
exception, or other more particular diſtinction of time or 
place, ſhould be reſtored on both ſides. The government 
then proceeded. to reduce the -public-expence, by laying up 
ſhips, and by keeping thoſe only in commiſſion . that werg 
neceſlary till Spain ſhould accede to the preliminanes. In 
Flanders and the Low Countries, the French and the confe- 
derate armies withdrew into quarters of cantoonment ; but 
it was not till the 14th of May that count de Kaunitz, the 
queen of Hungary's miniſter, acceded to the preliminaries ; 
and that too not without ſome. reſtriftions. His example 
was followed by the marquis Doria, the Genoeſe miniſter, 
and the baron Sotomayor, the. Spaniſh plenipotentiary, and 
then, gradually, by all the miniſters of the other powers con- 
cerned, The miniſters at Aix-la-Chapelle then proceeded, 
in good earneſt, to the definitive treaty ; in which a' vaſt 
number of difficulties occurred, and a great many debates 
happened. In the mean time, however, the prohibition of 
commerce with Spain was taken off at London by proclama- 
tion. This occaſioned ſome murmuring, as Britiſh veſſels were 
not admitted jnto the ports of Spain till ſome months after, 
In like manner, all other prohibitions in trade were taken off; 
and at laſt all difficulties being ſurmounted, the definitive 
treaty, which the reader will find in the notes, was ſigned, 
by the earl of Sandwich and fir Thomas Robinſon, on the 
part of Great Britain; by the count de St. Severin and the 
marquis de la Porthune Thueil, on the part of France; by 
the marquis Soto Major, on the part of Spain ; by the count 


of April laſt, on which day the preliminaries were ſigned ;Geo. II. 
2nd that all ſhips, merchandizes, and effects which ſhould be 1748. 
taken after ſix weeks from the 19th day of April, beyond EE 


J. “ That there ſhould be a 
chriſtian, univerſal, and perpe- 
tua! peace, as well by ſea as 
land, and a ſincere and inviola- 
ble friendſhip preſerved between 
tie high powers above-mention- 
ed, their heirs, ſucceſſors, king- 
lem, ſtates, provinces, coun- 


tries, ſubjects, and vaſſals, of 
what rank and condition ſoever 


they may be, without any ex- 


ception either of places or per- 
ſons. Inaſmuch as che high con- 
tracting powers are very aſſidu- 
ous to maintain between them 
and their aforeſaid. ſtates and 


2 3 8 ſub- 


} h 


98 THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. de Kaunitz, on the part of her Imperial majeſty by don Jo 
1748. ſeph Offorio and the count de Chavannes, on the part of f. 


f 

4 ＋ dinia; and by count Bentinck, and the other plenipotentiatie 
for the Dutch ; by the count de Monzone, for the duke & 
5 Modena; and by the marquis Doria, for the Genoele,. 


ſubjects that reciprocal friend- 


ſhip and correſpondence, with - 


out permitting hoſtilities, of what 


nature or kind ſoever, to be 


committed on one ſide or the 
other, on any cauſe or pretence 
whatſoever, and induſtriouſly 


avoiding all things for the fu- 
ture that may any ways diſturb 
or alter that union which is now 


ſo happily eſtabliſhed between 


them ; and on the other hand, 
uſing their utmoſt endeavours to 
procure, on all occaſions, what- 
ever may contribute to their mu- 
tual glory, intereſt, and advan- 


tage, without giving the leaſt aid 


or aſſiſtance, directly or indirect- 
ly, to any perſons whomſoever, 
who would willingly hinder or 


prejudice any of the high con- 


tracting powers whatſoever. 

II. That there ſhall be a 
general oblivion of whatever is 
paſt during the war that is now 


Bniſhed. And that each party, 


upon the day appointed for the 
exchange of the ratifications on 
all ſides, ſnall be put into the 
poſſeſſion of all his effects, dig- 
nities, eccleſiaſtical benefits, ho- 
nours and revenues, which they 
either actually enjoyed at the 
commencement of the war; not- 
withſtanding all difpoſals, ſei- 


Zures, or copfi ſcations occaſioned 


by the late war. 

III. © The treaty of Weſtpha- 
lia in 1648, thoſe of Madrid be- 
tween the crowns of Spain -and 


England in 1667, 1678, and 


1679, that of Ryſwick in 1697, 


' 1738, ſhall ſerve as a baſs & 


well thoſe at ſea as thoſe by 


war, and to this day, tha 
reſtored without ranſom in fix 


of the terms agreed upon for the 


be in like manner faithfully re. 


of Utrecht in 1713, that of By 
den in 1714: the treaty of the 
tripple alliance at the Hague in 
1717, that of the quadruple al 
liance at London in 1918, a 
the treaty of peace at Viennd i 


foundation of the general pes 
and the — And fs 
this purpoſe, thoſe treaties ut 
renewed and confirmed in the 
beſt form, and directly as they 
are herein inſerted word. for 
word; inſomuch that they ſhall 
be punctually obſerved, for the 
future, in all their full force and 
virtue, and be faithfully executed 
on one fide and the other, ſuch 
points, however, as have been 
derogated from in the preſent 
treaty only excepted. |... -- 
IV. „ That all the priſoner 
on one ſide and the other, u 


land, and the reſpective hoſt. 
ges required'or wap origrs ba 


weeks, or ſo ſoon: afterwards u 
poſſible, computing fromthe ex- 
change of the ratihcation of the 
preſent treaty, and that the ſame 
ſhall be immediately entered up- 
on after ſuch exchange. All 
veſſels, as well men of war 
merchantmen, that ſhall hare 
been taken fince the expiration 


ceſſation of hoſtilities at ſea, ſhall 
ſtored, with all their ſtores and 


cargoes; and ſureties ſhall be 


given on all ſides for payment of 
the debts which either ſuch pri- 
ſoners or hoſtages ſhall contract 
in thoſe eſtates wherein they had 
been detained until their dif. 


charge. „ 05 

V. © That all the conqueſts 
that have been made ſince the 
commencement of the war, or 
which ſince the concluſion of the 
preliminary articles, 2 the 
gth day of April laſt,” might 
have been, or were, made, ei- 
ther in Europe or the Eaſt or 
Weſt-Indies, or in any other 
part of the world whatſoever, 
ſhall be reſtored without excep- 
tion, in conformity to what was 
ſtipulated by the aforeſaid pre- 
liminary articles, and by the de- 
clarations that have been fince 
ſigned, 
powers do covenant not-only in- 
ceſſintly to proceed to make ſuch 
reltitutions, but likewiſe in put - 
ting his molt ſerene highneſs don 
Philip into the poſſeſſion of thoſe 


eſtates, which were agreed to be 


delivered up to him, by virtae 
of the preliminary articles afore- 
laid, The ſaid parties folemnly 
renouncing for themſelves, their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, all right and 
claim whatſoever, by what title 


or pretence whatſoever, to all 
the eſtates, countries, and places 


that they have reſpectively co- 
venanted to reſtore; ſaving, haw- 
ever, and reſerving the reverſion 
of ſuch eſtates ſo agreed to be de- 


lixered into the hands of the 


OF ENGLAND. 

No peace ever gave ſo little ſatisfaction, as that concluded Geo. II. 

1 this occaſion. The reader, upon inſpectioq, will ſee, that 1748. 

nothing definitive was ſtipulated with regard to the commer- 

<2 intereſt of Great Britain and Spain which gave” riſe to 

the war. Very melancholly apprehenſions were raiſed here 
1 in 


aforeſaid. moſt ſerene infant don 


Philip. 2 5 | 


Vi- „ It is determined and 


agreed, that the reſpeclive reſti- 
tutions and ceſſions in Europe, 
ſhalt be entirely made and exe - 
cuted, on every ſide, in the ſpace 


of ſix weeks, or ſooner, if poſſi- 


ble, from the day of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty of the eight par- 


ties before - mentioned; ſo that 


within the ſame term of ſiæx weeks 
the moſt Cbriſtian king ſhall re- 
ſtore, both to the empreſs queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
to the States General of the 


United Provinces, all the places 


he has taken from them during 
the war. Theempreſs queen of 


Hungary and Bohemia, in con- 
The high contracting | 

ed in full and peaceabl&*poſieſ- 
ſion of all that ſhe enjoyed be- 
Fore the preſent war in the Low 
Countries and e'ſewhere, except 


ſequence hereof, ſhall be replac- 


what is otherwiſe ſettled by the 


preſent treaty. At the ſame time 
the lords the States General of 


the United Provinces, are to be 
put into full and peaceable poſ- 


ſeſſion, ſuch as they enjoyed be- 
fore the preſent war, of the towns 


of PBergen-op-Zoom and Mae- 


ſtricht, and of all they poſſeſſed 


before the preſent war in Dutch 


Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and 
elſewere. 


And the towns and 
plaees in the Low Countries, the 
ſovereignty of which belonged 


& 4 


% 


to the empreſs queen of 5 


339 


g 
1 


* 


and Bohemia, wherein their 


High Mightineſſes have the * 
of garriſon, ſhall be evacuated to 


the troops of the republic at the 


ſame time. The king of Sar- 
gdinia to be, in the ſame time and 
manner, entirely re-eſtabliſhed 
and maintained in the dutchy of 
Savoy, and in the county of Nice, 
and alſo in all the ſtates, coun» 
tries, places, and poſts taken 
from him on occaſion of the 
preſent war. The ſerene duke 
of Modena, and the ſerene re- 
public of Genoa, ſhall, at the 
ſame time, be re-eſtabliſhed and 
maintained in the ſtates, coun» 
tries, places, and forts taken 
from them during the preſent 
war, and this agreeable to the 
tenor of the 13th and 14th arti- 
cles of this treaty relating there- 
to. All the reſtitutions and ceſ- 
ſions of the ſaid towns, forts, and 
places to be made, with all the 
artillery and ammunition found 
therein on the day of their oc- 
cupation in the courſe of the 
war, by the powers which have 
made the ſaid ceſſions and reſti- 
tutions, and this according to the 
_ inventories... which have been 
made, or which ſhall be deliver- 
ed, bona fide, on all ſides, ex- 
tending ſo far as to the pieces of 


artillery, which have been ſent 


elſewhere, to be new caſt, or for 
other purpoſes, they are to be 


replaced with the ſame number, 
of the ſame ſort in weight and 


metal ; but the towns of Mons, 
Aeth, Oudenarde, and Menin, 


THE HIS TON 
Geo. II., in England on account of the reſtitution of Louiſbog, 

1748. which were afterwards but too fatally verified and the pra. 
ing hoſtages to France, was highly exclaimed-againſt;ashe. 
ing a national diſgrace, though it is certain the thing wy 
not without precedent, even in the reign of the great quem 


Philip,. and be 
and his male deſcendants; born 


acts of ceſſion of the emprels 
queen of Hungary and the king 
of Sardinia, to be remi 


the preſent treaty, to the amba 


+ 


the fortifications of which hay 
been demoliſhed, are to be gives 
up without the artillery. No. 
thing is to be demandei for the 
money expended on the forts. 
cations of all the others, nor for 
the other publicor private works 
which have been made in ddt 
countries thus to be reſtored. 
VII. “ In conſideration of che 
reſtitutions their moſt Chriſtian 
and Catholic majeſties make by 
the — treaty, either to bet 
majedy the queen of Hungary 
and — or to his majeſly 
the king of Sardinia, the dutchie) 
of Parma, Placentia, and Gua. 
talla, ſhall, for the future, be- 
long to the ſerene infant don 
poſſeſſed by hin 


in legitimate marriage, in ibe 
ſame manner and extent as they 
have been enjoyed by'the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors; and the fad 
rene infant and his male deſcen- 
dants ſhall enjoy the ſaid three 
dutchies, agreeable to, and on 
the conditions expreſſed in the 


t0- 
gether with their ratifications of 


ſador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary of the Catholic king, 
in the ſame manner as the am- 
baſſadors extraordinary and ple- 
nipotentiaries of their moſt Chi 
tian and Catholic majeſties ſhall 
remit, with the | ratifications of 
their majeſties to that of the kin 

1 vi 


oO ENGLAND? 28 
beth, The claims of money of his. Britannie majeſty, Geb. II. 
de of Hanover, upon the crown of Spain, mentioned 1748. 
| the eighteenth article, were ſecretly cenſured, as never 


* EP - 


ing been heard of before; and, in ſhort, che popular 


havin 6 | 
t queen , rings againſt it were ſo vehement, that many, even friends 
Zabeth, of 
th hav Sardinia, the orders to the the ſaid dutchies in general, from 
6 gives iWrencrals of the French and Spa- that oath of allegiance which 
„ No. Wit troops for reſtoring Savoy they have taken to her; bat as 
for the od the county of Nice to per- to that they ſhall hereafter take 
 fortih. ons commiſſioned to receive to thoſe to whom ſhe transfers 
nor for mem; ſo that the reſtitution of her rights, it is to be of force no 
e works de (aid Rates, and the takings farther than while the ſaid ſerene 


poſſeſſion of the ſaid dutchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtallay 
by or in the name of the ſerene 
infant don Philip, may be effeQ- 


ake'by WW ed at the ſame time, agreeable 
to her co the articles of ceſſion, the te- 
or whereof is as follows: that 
die WW the empreſs queen of Hungary, 
atchics WW whoſe ceflion was wrote in 
Gua. Latin laguage, in order to diſ- 
e, be. charge herſelf of what ſhe was 
it don bound to by the preſent articles, 
hin in a well grounded hope that 
, bora WW their moſt Chriſtian and Catho- 


lic majeſties, as well as the party 
who ſhall hereafter be poſſeſſed 
of the three dutchies, and his 
male deſcendants, will actually, 


eſcen- ard bona fide, fulfil the purport 
three of the articles above-mentioned, 
nd en och renounce and quit all man- 
in the ver of claims, rights, and preten - 


ons to her belonging, under 
what title or cauſe ſoever, to the 
ſaid three dutchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guaſtalla, of 


bal. wich ſhe was formerly poſſeſſ. 
pleni- A ed; which ſaid claims, rights, 
king, and pretenſions, ſhe doth here- 
an-: /, in the beſt and moſt ſolemn 
pie. bm ſhe poſſibly can, transfer 
Suri. t the ſaid ſerene infant don Phi- 
ſhall BN , and to his male deſcendents 


likewiſe all the inhabitants of 


hufully begotten. She abſolves 
formance of the ſaid reſtitutions, 


infant don Philip, or any of his 


deſcendants, have not aſcended 
the throne of the two Sicilies, or 
that of Spain: for ſhe doth ex- 

reſsly reſerve, as well for her- 

elf as for her ſucceſſors, all the 
claims, rights, and pretenſions 
to thoſe dutchies which formerly 
did belong to her; as alſo the 


right of reverſion, provided the 
{aid infant don Philip ſhould die 
without iſſue male. The ceſſion 


of his Sardinian majeſty, which 
was wrote in the Italian lan- 
guage, imported, that he, by 
virtue of the preſent act, did re- 
nounce, transfer, and ſet over, 
as well for himſelf as for his ſuc- 
ceſſors to the ſaid ſerene infant 
don Philip, and to- his male de- 
ſcendants lawfully begotten, the 
town of Placentia and the Plai- 
ſantin, whereof his majeſty was 


before poſſeſſed, for him to en- 


joy it as duke of Parma; re- 
nouncing, on this account, all 
claims, rights, and pretenfions to 


him belonging; but expreſsly 


reſerving, nevertheleſs, as well 
for bimfelf as for his ſucceſſors, 


the right of reverſion in the caſes 


above-mentianed. ig 
VIII. For the better aſſur- 
ance, and the more effectual per- 


uf 


Diſtreſſes of t 


THE HISTORT 
Geo. II. of the government, ſeemed to have very litele beſides 
1748. ceſſity " plead in — of _ _—_ | 
The ſame neceſſity operated equally upon France, wie 
hrough famine and her loſſes; by ſea, was now:wwedueed tn 
the- higheſt pitch of diſtreſs. | 


| It 10 covenanted and agreed, that 
they ſnall be duly executed and 


accompliſhed on all ſides in Eu- 


rope within the term of fix 


weeks, or as ſoon as convenient- 
ly may be, from the day that 
the ratifications of all the eight 


contracting powers ſhall be ex- 


changed; for which purpoſe, in 
fifteen days after the preſent 


treaty ſhall be ſigned, the gene- 


rals or other perſons whom the 
high contractors, both on the one 
part and the other ſhall think 


moſt proper to commiſſion, ſhall. 


aſſemble at Bruſſels and Nice, to 
concert and agree to ſuch means 
for proceeding to the reſtitutions, 
as ſhall be equally convenient 
for the troops as for the in- 
habitants and the reſpective 
countries ; but ſo as that all and 
each of the high contracting 
powers may be in intire and 
peaceable poſſeſſion, without any 
exception, be it by ceſſion or 
otherwiſe, within the term of fix 
weeks, or as ſoon: as conveni- 
ently may be, after the ratifica - 
tion of the preſent treaty, of all 
the ſaid eight powers ſhall be 
exchanged, in conformity to 
their intentions and engagements 
thereby contracted. | 

IX. In conſideration that 
nothwithſtanding the reciprocal 
engagements by the eighteenth 
article of the preliminaries, 
which imports, that all the reſti- 
tutions ſhould proceed on an 
equal footing, and ſhould be exe- 
cuted at one and the ſame time, 


Z 
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„ 
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ie ſo 
rel 
be 
While that comtinued, the WY 6: 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſly, | 
ſixth article of the — — 1 
engages to reſtore infixweeks,o Wt: 
as ſoon as convenientiy may be, WAN '/ 
from the day the ratification of WY ne 
the preſent treaty ſhall be . il 
changed, all the ,-eonquells he 
has made in the Lom Count an 
While it is impoſſible, m te WY ti: 
diſtance of the country, that wha {ur 
concerns America can he af e 
at the ſame time, or the term fy ef 
ed for its perfect engemion, epo 
king of Great Britain-therefon tb. 
engages, on his part, immed:. r 
2 after the —— | of the 21 
reſent tre: all di Exchang X $i 
oh two — l c0 
ſtinction to reſide in France u 
ſhall have a certain and aubes of 
tic account of the;; reſtitution of ar 
the royal iſland called Cape In- f. 
ton, and all the conqueſts tht t: 
the arms or ſubjetts of his B. © 
tannic majeſty may have mace : 
in the Eaſt or Weſt-Lodies, be- 2. 
fore or after the preliminaris a 
ſhall be ſigned. -T heir Bntanne f ©: 
and moſt Chriſtian majeſſies bini 
themſelves likewiſe, upon the ts ti 
tiſications of the treaty th 
being exchanged, to pemwit then c: 
duplicates of the arders given 08g V 
the commiſſaries reſpedtivl Bl « 
appointed, to reſtore and to * 
ceive —— may 7 P 
conquered, on one part * 
— in the Eaſt and Weit- lu. a 
dies, conformable to the P 
article of the prelimi . 


maries, 2 
the declaraticns of the 20. 


{00 
reſtored, than, 


ſecd ſo many glorious conqu 


zi of May, and the 8th of July 
lat, in regard to what concerns 


the laid conqueſts in the Eaſt and 
Weſl-Indies. Provided always, 
nevertheleſs, that the ſaid royal 
iland of Cape Breton ſhall be 
reſtored, with all the artillery 
and ammunition which was found 
therein on the day that it was 
ſurrendered ; and as to the other 
refticutions, they ſhall have their 
effect, conformable to the pur- 
port of the eleventh article of 
the pre.iminaries, and the decla- 
racions and conventions of the 
21k and 31ſt of May, and the 
$th of July, in the ſame ſtate and 
condition wherein things were 
ſound on the 1ſt of June in the 
Weſt-Indies, and on the 2oth 
of Odober in the Eaſt- Indies, 
and every thing elſe to be re- 
ſtored, on the ſame footing as 
they were before the preſent war 
begun, The ſaid reſpective 
commiſſaries, both for the Welt 
aud thoſe for the Eaſt-Indies, 


inan ue required to be ready to ſet 
itanni out on the firſt advice, that 
ies bind their Britannic and moſt Chriſ- 
ther: tian majeſties ſhall receive of 


the ratificatians being duly ex- 
changed, and to be furniſhed 


riven to vith all neceſſary inſtruſtions, 
eftively commiſſions, powers, and orders, 
i to 1 {or the more expeditious agcom- 
e ben pimment of their majeſties ſaid 
and 08G intentions, and of the engage- 
eft-[1- ments they had contracted by the 
ſecond preſent treaty, +. | 
as, and X. © The ordinary revenues 


0 lach count. ies ag are to be 


OF ENGLAND. . 
»:rle were pleaſed with every paciſic meaſure; but no 
— was the communication between them and England 
being ſupplied with corn from England, they 
begen to exclaim againſt their nment, for having facri- 


all the eight contracting 


that they had obtained in 
Europe 


reſpeRively reſtored or yielded 
up, and the impoſts laid for the 
ſupport and winter- quarters of 


the troops, ſhall belong to thoſe 
powers that are in poſſeſſion, till 
the day on which the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty ſhall 


be exchanged, without its being 


permitted nevertheleſs to uſe any 
manner of execution, in caſe they 
have given ſufficient notice for 
the payment, The troops to be 
furniſhed with forrage and uten- 
ſils till the time of evacuation ; 


nothing, nor exact any taxes or 
contributions which they might 


have eſtabliſhed on the countries, 
towns, and places they have been 
in poſſeſſion of during the courſe 


of the war, and that they had 
not been diſcharged to the time 


-that the events of the ſaid war 


had forced them to abandon the 


ſaid counties, towns, and places; 


all pretenſions of this nature be- 
ing made void by the preſent 


tony; 7 

XI. “ All ſach papers, letters, 
inſtructions, and archives, as ſhall 
be found in the countries, lands, 
towns, and places to be reſtored, 
as well as thoſe to be delivered 
up, ſhall be reſpectively deliver- 
ed, or, bona fide, ſarniſhed at 
the ſame time, if poſſible, as poſ, 
ſeſſion ſhall be taken, or at fur- 


theſt, two months after the rati- 


fications of the preſent treaty of 


ſhall be exchanged, in whatever 
. place 


powers 


TL 


2 . 


by means whereof, all the pow- 
ers covenant and agree to repeat 


1 


264 THE HISTORY,” 
Geo. II. Europe and the Eaſt-Indies, and at ſuch an immenſe pro 

1748. ſion of blood and treaſure, for ſo inconſiderable an ue 
as the reſtitution of Louiſburgh. Thoſe reproaches wen ts 


French king and. government, were propagated ia Franz 
with far more freedom than is uſually to be found" under # 


place the ſaid papers or inſtruc- 
tions ſhall be found, namely, 
thoſe which had been removed 
from. the archive of the grand 
council of Mechlin, 

XII. The king of Sardinia 
ſhall continue in poſſeſſion not 
only of what he antiently, but 
what he lately, enjoyed, and par- 
ticularly of the acquiſition he 
made in 1743 of the Vigenevaſ- 
que, one part of the Paveſan, 
and of the county of Anglivera, 
in the ſame manner as the ſame 
prince now poſſeſſes them, by 
virtue of the ceſſions which have 
been made him. n 

XIII. «The ſerene duke of 
Modena, by virtue as well of 
the preſent treaty as of bis rights, 
prerogatives, and dignities, ſhall, 
in ſix weeks, or ſooner if poſſi. 
ble, after the ratification of the 
treaty. ſhall be exchanged, be 
put in the actual poſſeſſion of all 
the ſtates, places, forts, effects, 
and revenues which he enjoyed 
before the war. At the ſame 


time he is to have the archives, 


inſtructions, writings and move- 
ables of what nature ſoever, re- 
ſtored to him; as alſo the artil- 
lery, baggage, and ammuni ion 
which were found in the places 
at the time of their poſſeſſion: 
for as to ſo much as ſhall appear 
deficient, or ſhall have been con- 
verted into any other form, the 
juſt value of ſuch materials ſo re- 
moved, ſhall be paid for in ready 
money, which money, as well as 
the equivalent of the fiefs which 


the ſerene duke of Modenz wi 


not reſtored, ſhall be ſeti 
adjuſted by the reſpectine gen. 


ſult proper ways and means { 
the execution of the 'reci 


that at the time, and on the lane 
day, as the ſerene duke of Mo 
wiſe enter into the enjoyment 


the ſaid equivalent, and recen 


changed, ſhall re- enter into po 


ture ſoever ; as alſo in allthok 
ed before the war; particular} 


ſubjects of the ſaid republic {ball 


audit 


in poſſeſſion of in Hun ary, i 
and 


rals and commiſſaries;*who 2 
to aſſemble at Nice in few 
days after the fignature, accord; 
ing to the eighth article of th 
preſent treaty, in order to cop. 


reſtitutions and poſſeſſions; þ 


dena ſhall be put into poſfeſiot 
of all his eſtates, he may liks- 


either of his fiefs in Hungary, 


the value of ſuch thingy as cat 
not be reſtored him; he ſhall 
alſo, in the ſame term of i 
weeks after the ratifications ſul 
be exchanged, have juſtice done 
wich reſpect to the allodial & 
fects of the houſe of Guaſtalla 
XIV. The ſerene republic 
of Genoa, as well by vinue al 
the preſent treaty as of its nghts 
prerogatives, and dignities, in ir 
weeks, or as ſoon as convenient 
ly may be, after the ratification 
of the ſaid treaty ſhall be er. 


ſeſſion of all thoſe ſtates, fort, 
places and countries of what ur 


rents and revenues that it en 
all and each of the members u 


in the ſaid term after the rat 
* eatiot 


\chitrary 
roceeded 


itterly of a peace, 


ons of the preſent treaty ſhall 
e exchanged, re-enter into the 
polſellon, enjoyment, and liber- 

of diſpoſing of all the funds 
dat they had in the banks of 
jenna, in Auſtria, in Bohemia, 
or in any other part of the domi- 


of e ens of the empreſs queen of 
to (00-8 ungary and Bohemia, and of 
ads ie king of Sardinia, and the in- 
pre eg ſhall be regularly paid them 
dns z om the very day that the rati- 
he lan cations of the preſent treaty. 


ball be exchanged. | 
XV. «It is concluded and 


parties, that for the benefit and 
pr), pport of the peace in general, 
ecm ad for the tranquillity of Italy 
46 c particular, all things ſhall re- 
de bal rin there in the ſtate and con- 
* dition they were before the war, 


xcepting, and after the execu- 
ion of the diſpoſitions made by 
te preſent treaty. | 
XVI. © The treaty of the 


podle ente ſigned at Madrid the 
nue of yt of March 1713, and the 
e cle of the annual ſhip, mak - 
e lg part of the ſaid treaty, are 


particularly confirmed by the 
preſent treaty, for the four years 
ung which the enjoyment was 
ol: during the preſent war, and 
Nall be executed on the ſame 


hat n+ ooting, and on the ſame condi- 


J thoſ "ns they have been, or might 
175 de, before the ſaid war. 11 
a XVII. « Dunkirk ſhall re- 
115 an fortified on the land fide in 
5 a t prefent late, and for the ſea 


Cauons 


oF ENGLAND: | 
government; and it was thought they originally 
from the marſhals Saxe and Lowendall. 
Fhe queen of Hungary, on the other hand, complained 
that, notwithſtanding her ſignal ſucceſſes 
Germany and in Italy, left her in a much worſe condi- Hungary. 


creed between the eight high. 


tion 


ſide, on che footing of antient 


treaties. | 5 
XVIII. The claims of money 
of his Britannic majeſty, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, upon the crown 
of Spain; the differences con- 
cerning the abbey of St. Hubert ; 
the boundaries of Hainault, and 
the courts lately eſtabliſhed in 
the Low Countries; the preten- 
ſions of the elector Palatine, and 
the other articles which have not 
been regulated, and therefore 
cannot be inſerted in the preſent 
treaty, ſhall be ſettled amicably 
by the commyſlaries nominated 
on each ſide for that purpoſe, or 
otherwiſe, as it ſhall be agreed 
on by the intereſted powers. 
XIX. The fifth article of 
the treaty of the quadruple alli- 
ance, concluded at London the 
2d of April 1718, containing the 
guaranty of the ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom of Great Britaio in the 
houſe of his reigning Britannic 
majeſty, and by which every 
thing was provided that relates 
to the perſon who takes upon 
himſelf the title of the king of 
Great Britain, and to his deſcen- 


dants of both ſexes, is expreſsly 


renewed by the preſent article, 
as much as if it had been inſerted 
at its full extent. | 
XX. His B.itannic majeſty, 


in uality of elector of Brunſ- 


wick. Lunenburgh, both for him- 
ſelf and his- heits and ſucceſſots, 
all his eſtates and poſſeſſions in 
Germany are compriſed and 


- guarantied by the preſent treaty. 


XXI.“ All 


HE HIS TOA 

Geo. II. tion than ſhe was in at the beginning of the y 
king of Sardinia being diſappointed in his favelitite wen 
upon Final, had likewiſe his matters of complaint.” That 
were the better grounded, as by the uninterrupted marth g 
the Ruſſian auxiliaries for 700 miles towards the Low Cow, 
tries, the confederates had an almoſt immediate proſpett q 
relief, Great fault, indeed, continued to be found with the 


XXI. © All the powers inter- 
eſted in the preſent treaty, who 
guarantied the pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, of the 19th of April 1713, 
for the intire inheritance of the 
emperor Charles VL in favour 
of his daughter the preſent 
reigning queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and of her deicendan:s 
for ever, according to the order 
ſettled by the ſaid pragmatic 
ſanction, renew it in the beſt 
manner poſſible, at the exception 
nevertheleſs of the ceſſions al- 
ready made, either by the late 
emperor, or the ſaid princeſs his 
daughter, or of thoſe ſtipulated 
by the preſent treaty. 

XXII.“ The dutchy of Si- 
leſia, and the county of Glatz, 
ſuch as his Pruſſian majeſty poſ- 
ſeſſes at this day, are guarantied 
to that prince by all the powers, 
parties, and contractors of the 
preſent treaty. 

XXIII. * All the powers con- 
tracting and intereſted in the pre- 


ſent treaty, reciprocally and reſ- 


pectively guaranty its execution. 
XXIV. The. ſolemn ratifi- 


cations of the preſent treaty, 


drawn up in good and due form, 


ſhall be exchanged in this city. 


of Aix-la-Chapelle, between all 
the eight parties, within the ſpace 


of a month, or ſooner if poſſible, 


from the day of ſigning.” 

To this treaty were added two 
ſeperate articles, ſigned by the 
Britiſh, French, and Dutch ple- 


made uſe of by — wn 
other acts during the courſe al 
ble of the preſent treaty, noths 


ſerved, and the preſent ſepem 


; 8 # 
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nipotentiaries z the firſt of which 
declared, bs 
IJ.“ That ſome of the tidy 


parties, as well in the power 
the negotiation; as in theprean, 


ing generally acknowledged, i 
15 concluded and apreed, that ng 
prejudice ſhall reſult therefron 
to any of the contracting parte; 
and that no conſequences att to 
be cited or drawn from the tit 
taken or omitted on any ſide, o 
account of the ſaid negotiation 
and the preſent treaty. ! 

IT. It is agreed, that the 
French language made uſe of in 
all the copies of the preſent tes 
ty, and which may be uſed in the 
acts of acceſſion, ſhall not furnih 
any example or conſequence ty 
be alledged as drawn 
nor occaſion the leaſt prejudice 
in any manner, to _—_ the 
contracting powers, as they mul 
conform for the future to whit 
has been, and may be, obſerved 
on the part of the powers whia 
are in poſſeſſion, or giving ard 
receiving copies of the like tre 
ties and _ in any por 

nage. The preſent treaty, 
& — — enſue, ban 
the ſame force and virtue as i 
the ſame cuſtom had been ob 


articles have likewiſe the ſame 
force as if they had been inſerel 


in the treaty,” i 
marchuf 


} 
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marching ſo far by land, as it was poſſible to have tranſported Geo. II. 


n much ſooner by fea in Ruffian and Engliſh ſhipping} 1748. 
View 3 truth was, that the queen of Hungary was apprehen —— 
ra e might want their affiſtance againſt the king of Pruſfia . 
Ai Gormany, and neither the Britiſh nor Dutch miniſtry: 


ere averſe from putting an end to the war as ſoon as poſſible. 
In the beginning of ſpring, general Mordaunt and colonel 
Durand, were ſent on the part of his Britannic majeſty, as com 
miſſaries to conduct them on their march through Germany. 
urope was then in great ſuſpenſe at ſo unuiual a fight as 
that of an army of barbarians marching through the heart 
f the Germanic empire. But, by che excellent diſpo- 
tions of the commiſſaries, and the inſtructions given by 


ſe me empreſs, their march was orderly and regular; ane 
rean- when their firſt and ſecond columns were reviewed by tbe 
* -mperor and empreſs of Germany on the . 20th of May, 

d, i 


they made a moſt promiſing appearance. His Pruffian ma- 
jeſty ſaw them march through part of his territories with- 
out emotion, being well aſſured of what afterwards hap- 
pened. For, upon their advancing to the borders of Fran- The march 


ks onia, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ordered his plenipotentiaries te _ 
ide, oo WY: Aix-1a-Chapelle, to intimate to the Dutch plenipoten- — 


tiaries, that if the Ruſſians ſhould paſs Egra, he would give 
orders for the immediate demolition of the fortifications of 
Maeftricht and Bergen-op-Zoom. This declaration alarmed' 
e prince ſtadtholder, who immediately communicated the 
ame to his Britannic majeſty at Hanover, and he ſent an- 
xpreſs to prince Repnin proviſionally to ſtop the march of 


— is troops in that part of Bohemia bordering upon the palati- 
eon nate of Bavaria and Franconia, e e N 
ejadice While this proviſional ſtop was making, the affair was 
of de ett to be diſcuſſed by the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, 
a France, and Holland, at Aix-la-Chapelle. The chief diffi- 
4 culties that occurred in adjuſting it were, left, if the Ruſſi- 


ans ſhould march back, the French king ſhould be prevailed 
upon to make uſe of his ſuperiority in the United Provinces, 
and re. commence hoſtilities. On the other hand, the French 


e tret- | 
er lu; vere not without their uneaſineſs, left the Ruſſians ſhould be 
% employed in Germany by the empreſs queen. But all par- They return 
„ hav des being ſincerely diſpoſed towards peace, thoſe difficulties to Ruſſia, 
4 were ſoon removed. A convention was ſigned, by which a pte kits 


final ſtop was put to the approach of the Ruſſian troops, and 2. 
the French conſented, at the ſame time, to ſend out of the 
Countries, into the interior parts of France, an equal 
number of 3 troops, there to be reformed' in a month af- 
| | ter 
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1748. 


The peace 
juſtiſied 0 


Views of 
France. 


Geo. II. ter the march of the Ruſſians towards their own en; 


yet the diſaffected in England raiſed great objectiom id 


prince of Orange deſired peace for the reaſons already men- 


put in the ſame condition as when ſhe entered into then 
not to mention the immenſe acquiſitions ſhe had made of 
commerce and. treaſure, all which ſhe was to retaih, and 
which, though veſted in individuals, undoubtedly'indemmnifed 
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His Britannic majeſty and the States General at heHð tas 
engaged, that thoſe Ryſſians, who were 377009 effetine 
men, ſhould not, while they were in their pay, ge the 
ſervice of any other power. _ * 

Though nothing could be more equitable and agreeable, 
than this convention was, to the ſpirit of the-definitive treat, 


as well as the other ſteps of the negotiation 'notwithiland«! 
ing the neceſſity of the juncture inconteſtably proved the 
wiſdom of concluding the treaty. It was plain "that: the 


tioned; and tho' the queen of Hungary and the king f f. 
dinia might have been glad to continue the war, yetGreat 
Britain muſt have paid them, and have run berſelf into a 
ruinous expence. It was likewiſe certain, that ſhe could ha 
no motive for continuing the war, as the barrier inthe Ne. 
therlands was to be reſtored, and as ſhe herſelf was d be 


her in ſome meaſure for the expence of the ware There 
ſtitution of Louiſburgh was, indeed, a mortifying article; b 
the equivalent which England was to have in the Eaſt- Indies 
was ſome compenſation, and the miſerable ſtate of the Eu 
liſh troops in the Low Countries, if peace had not been ton- 
cluded, was thought, by the moſt underſtanding officers df 
the army, to be ſuch as muſt have reduced it to an-abſolute 
ſurrender, had the French continued to puſh theit ſuteeſſe 
with vigour and ſpirit; and that was what both Saxe and 
Lowendahl promiſed, if the war continued, to effect belore 
the Ruſſians could arrive. | RE 
When all theſe circumſtances are conſidered, it mult be: 
candidly owned, that, beſides reſtoring the barrier toi the em 
preſs queen and the Dutch, the ſacrifices which Francemade 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle were amazing 
But a very ſhort time unveiled the myſtery, which un 0 
other, than that France had agreed to all thoſe compliance, 
that ſhe might be in a condition to ſtrip Great Britain ofall het 
moſt important intereſts. For as ſoon. as Mautepas can 
his great point of reſtoring peace, he | ſet about hig man 
plans with incredible ſucceſs and diligence. . Beſides Ws 
meaſures uſed, as ſhall be related, for depriving the Engl 


of their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in North America, he N 
| 1 
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tied to the moſt vIgorows'nieans ef rendering Franee ſußel Geo. 
1 to Great Brit upon” the oeenn'! He eohtracted fob 1 


il ſtores wit 


itt g all the old 'nien'of War! Ten- ſhips of r line were 
iſt in Sweden for te ſervice of Frunce and ebntracts were 
nde for buildin hos ve 
ing ſome upon the | 


4. 


ole orders were not Executed? 
0 | of, 4 ye 


” 


„ 


” 
5 
* 


bigs of the line; and fix at Teuten, beſides repairing and lin 


dem to continue a deceitful intercourſe. with — 


or ing to Upon the occaſion now mentioned, the, miſfons 
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Geo. II. ſuch interviews made upon their minds, were, RE 
1748. the French miffionaries ſoon worn off; and; they en 


only. to cheat and to amuſe them. 


miſtonaries. great . aſcendency; over the minds of the ſay 5 


ſenting the laying aſide the expedition; agaiaſt — * 
had made a great noiſe even amongſt; che Indians theme 


as — from e and age of power ial 
1 


at 5 . 


ans could bung in. Me. Shirley, vernor; of the, Maſſcw 
ew . 
Ne 


ſets, company, and Mr.. Clinton, ln 0 


and this Werbe procured ene lpit 
50m their Nee 8 „ eh c 
In other parts of the American ran. nothing aterjal h 
pened, the Engliſh being ſuperior to the, power ef Fran 
and Spain. But a vaſt number of valuable prizes, from bat att 
nations, Mill continued to be made by a K oe 
Kaowlss war and privateers. Rear-admiral. Knowles was nee 
Le take upon bim the command of the Britiſh (quagrao at j: 
iy: 8 maica, which conſiſted. of the following, ſhips of the line) 
Cornwall, Plymouth, Elizabeth, Cantarhien Strafford, Was 

£5 Wick, Worceſter, and Oxford, with, the Weaſel and Mei 

© "Toops... He had formed a, deſign to attack St. Jago de Cuby 
but finding the winds to continue northerly, he 91 7 
pothble to approach that coaſt; and having on board a. &: 
tachment of 240 men from Trelayney's, regiment, he res 
ſolved to make an attempt upon Port! Louis, à a. French a 
tlement on the ſouth. fide, of Hiſpaniola. This. 
made fo fortunatelygn the 8th of March, that 132 anch 
commandant of the fort agreed to capitulate, and u 
gave it up. The: admiral- found in it 78, guns ange 


* 
i 


+ #48 


moſtly 42, 36, and 28 pounders, with five 9 94 7 
the harbour he took poſſeſſion of three ſhips, a ſhaw, 
three private er ſloops; and he blew up the fart. 
of the Engliſh upon this occaſion was about 70 a Fa kill 
and wounded, but amongſt the former were i vl 

of the Saad man of war, and e .C who 


t 
& - * Ga "of 
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in Dent, of the P lymouth, who had rhe command of the 
\uadren before Knowles took it upon himſelf, inſiſted upon 


zur; and he made the attempt, in which he was ſeconded 
as judged to be impracticable, and as ſuch was given over. 
quitted, 

: month of September, when admiral Knowles, who was 
red oil izing off Tortuda's bank, to intercept: the Spaniſh annual 


late fleet, which was daily expected at the Havanna from 
Vera Cruz, was attacked by the Spaniſh fleet, under the 


Jaced the Tilbury 
ul and the Lenox in the center, and the Warwick an 


bad the advantage of the wind, might have begun the 
£ | : A a 2 attacks 


K 
4 
» 


the Cornwall. But the mouth of the harbour was found 
be ſo guarded by a chain and fireſhips, beſides two other 
uge ſhips, that the attempty after ſome loſs to the Engliſh; 


dow les threw the blame of this miſcarriage upon Dent, 
ho was afterwards tried for it in England, and honourably - 


The conqueſt of Port Louis was of great ſervice to the 
zmaica trade, while commodore Pocock protected that of 
te Caribbee iſlands, and blocked up the French ſquadron at - 
atinico. Nothing remarkable, however, happened till 


* 


aiterbury in the rear, while the Oxford was ordered to lie 
u of the line. It was judged, however, that Knowles, 
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i volunteer in the expedition. The conqueſt oF this place; Geo. II. 
nich in itſelf was but inconſiderable, was only valuable, as 1748. 
had ſerved for a recepticle to the French privateers during 
e war, After the reduction of Port Louis, admiral Knowles: 

j conſequence of his firſt plan, ſailed againſt St. Jago de 

uba, where his ſquadron arrived on the gth of pril. This 

own is ſituated at the bottom of à bay, or harbour, the en- 

ice of which is narrow, and commanded by a fort. Cap- 
Fails before 
St. Jago: 


being his right, as ſenior captain, to go firſt into the har- 


Imirals Regio and Spinolo. The latter had been diſcovered His engage- 
captain Holmes in the Lenox, a ſhip of 70 guns, but at — wor 
hat time carrying 56, who had under his convoy 14 mer- ſquadron, 
hantmen from Jamaica, who made the beſt of their way 
d ſave themſelves, while Holmes joined; Knowles. The 
ntiſh ſquadron, on this occaſion, conſiſted of the following 
lips: Cornwall, Lenox, Tilbury, Strafford, Warwick, Can-. + 
tbury, and Oxford. The ftrength of the Spaniſh ſquadron 
lifted in the whole of about 440 guns, which gave them 
ſuperiority of 14 guns over the Britiſh: but the Spaniards 
ere aid to have on board 4,1 50 mel, and the Britiſh no 
dere than 2, 900. The diſpolition made by Knowles for 
de engagement, e allowed to be judicious. He 
and the Strafford in the van, the — | 


1 
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oh 


Geo. II. attack ſooner than he did, by which all his p 
1748. 


Captain 


Innes killed. 


gore, 
Knowles having refitted his, ſhip, bore down upon dhe Can! 


of that, they took a Spaniſh. advice · boat, 
tion damping all the ſanguine hopes of the officers and a 


til}; they came to England, where Knowles: Was brought be. 
fore a court - martial, and received a gen 


THE: HISTORY 
acted with full eſfect againſt the ; but by delavins a. 
attack till two in — dee Wessi py ns 
terbury were too far aſtern to fire; a; ſhot for. "two hour, 
Knowles engaged the Spaniſh admizal-in the mn 
80 guns, but Was ſo 9 5 handled, that he wn 
to fall aſtern of his own. quadron, and was unable, for fog 
time, to come again into action. The Connuelladers, 
Spaniſh ſhip of 64 guns, met with mueh the fate 


queſtadore, and took her. In the ne K 4 
captain Holmes, ſupplied: the poſt, which Knowles had: ben 
abandon ; but having the fire of three Span ſhin, 
upon him, he muſt have been ſunk. or taken, had-not thei 
Warwick and Canterbury, who had been obliged hüben 
be inactive, ſeaſonably relieved him, The engagement nay 
begun to be very hot, and the Spaniards were obliged toi ben 
away towards the Havannah ; but the Africa, thei\admirals 
ſhip, was ſo terribly handled in the engagement, that e 
aſhore, and was blown up by her own crew, to.preventiher 
falling into the hands of the Engliſh. The: loſs of the Spas 
niards-in-men, beſides that of their two ſhips, Was Jadta.br. 
about -200, and that of the Engliſh.no: more than, 60 
Aſter the engagement, the Engliſh paraded befare.the 
Havannah, in hopes that the Spaniſh plate fleet, Which un 
immenſely rich, would ſtill fall in with: them. But ate 
ceived the news of the preliminaries being ſigned 1 — 
Chapelle, and of the ceſſation of hoftilities.. - This informs: 


of the Engliſh ſquadron, they began 


1 to impeach one another 
of; miſbehaviour in the late action. Thoſe dilgults 


continued 


tle: reprimand it dit 
ſhifting his flag on board another ſhip When he found him 
diſabled,- and for. not; begin ing the e agemen t m eau 

Captain Holmes l . acquittedz all — 
ſome other officers were brought to trial. But captain lad 
of the Canterbury, and captain Innes of the Warwick 
tained ſuch” reſentment againſt one another, that Iangs cult 
jenged Clark to fight him in ſingle duel, and was ſhot dall 
upon the ſpot. Though Clark was tried and condembel fat 
this fact, yet it was generally thought, he had acted u 
of honout; and his majeſly was pleaſed to give him 1 


of NEE AND a 
This was the laſt action d any conſegubetiee Qutidh the war. Geo. II. 
In the Mediterranean, n x continued to Gltimand 1748. 
e Britiſh ſquadron, and took bote [mall barks laden with === 
LHoviſions and ammunition for Genoa. But he received a let. gm. 
ter from his grace the duke of Newcaſtle, dated the 11th, of ef todifcon- 
July, GY that the king's intention Was, that tinfe hoſti- 
l hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe in Italy, and that as ſoon as he "= 
Would receive that letter, he ſhould” ſend orders to the com- 
manders of all the Britiſh ſhips in the Mediterranean not to 
ommit any more hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects of France, 
Spain, and Genoa, The admiral, at the ſame time, was or- 
dered to return to England, which he did about che middle 
of October, having left ſeven ſhips in the Mediterranean, 
which were ſoon after reinforced by ſix ſhips more. 3 
But notwithſtanding all the care of the parties concerned, 
many ſhips were taken on both ſides, after the time preſcribec 
by the treaty ; which made it neceſſary for the plenipoten- 
tries at Aix-la-Chapelle to enter into a new convention for 
commiſſaries to meet at St. Maloes, to regulate all matters of 
that kind, and to order the proper reſtitutions to be made, 
Upon ballancing all accounts it was found, that during the Superiority 
courſe of the war, the Spaniatds had 16ſt 1,249 ſhips, and nin be Eng- 
the French 2, 185; the whole amounting to 3434; while — fox. 
the whole of the Engliſh ſhips, taken both by the French and 
Spaniards, amounted to but 3, 238: but the value of the 
French and Spaniſh ſhips being far ſuperior to that of the 
Engliſh in general, it was computed that the latter, upon the 
whole, were gainers upwards of 2, oo, ooo J. 
Thus, after an immenſe expehce of blood and treaſure, General 2 
ended a war in which Great Britain and France, the prin- 3 
cipal parties in it, gained nothing but the experience o 
each others ſtrength and power. France erbeived the riches 
and the perſeverance 'of Great Britain to be much greater 
than ſhe had imagined ; and Great Britain grew: ſenſible, 
that the power of France, acting in the Low. Countries anc 
in her own neighbourhood, was irreſiſtible. The main/queſ- 
tion for which the war was originally entered into, ,w ic 
as the commercial diſputes beben Spain and Great Bri- 
tin in the Weſt-Indies, ſeemed to have been dfopt, à 
hhentioned in the treaty only for fotin fake, while esch of 


thoſe nations, though mutually weakens, Found them Ives 
2 


- 


in the very fame condition they were in before the wär. T e 
ſober, ſenſible part o the pevple '6f England, begng on to. 
peak with reverence” of "the earl of 'Orferd* 5 pacific $0 
ftation; and thoſe who had been Hs greateſt c enfles ſecmeè 
NS | A a 3 at 
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0 oe. If; at a loſs to account, for the reaſons, why the war had beenen. 
1748. tered into. The royal family of Spain, had, in a melt unaccount; 
able and unheard of manner, after a very unproſperous cam- 


* 
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paign, obtained a ſettlement for one of her ſons, while the 


other, the king of Naples, was cultivating the arts of peace 
in his dominions by a wiſe neutrality, for which he was gla 


to have ſo juſtifiable a pretext as the dread of a Britiſh — 
dron. The ſpirit of the Genoeſe, which had brought about 


that amazing revolution in Italy, was admired in Great Bri- 
tain and encouraged by France, who, upon the death of the 
duke of Bouffleurs, ſent the duke of Richlieu to command the 
Auſtrians, at the very time when the implacable queen of 
Hungary was upon the point of again enſſaving them. But 
notwithſtanding all the reinforcements of men and money 
furniſhed them by France, they muſt have bęen .ruined, had 


/ 
bon 


. it not been for the critical ſignature of the preliminaries. The | 


empreſs queen, by her own obſtinacy, hazarded all, and loft 
a great deal. From the very commencement of the war, ſhe 

urſued an intereſt ſeparate from that of Great Britain, h 
pad ſo generouſly ſaved and ſupported her; and ſhe was even 


ff 


ungenerous enough, at times, to cauſe her miniſters and emiſ- 
. faries in England, to appeal from the government to the peo+ 


ple, whoſe paſſions, during the time of her diſtreſs, and in- 
deed during the whole courſe of the war, were wanderfully 
heated in her favour. The firmneſs of the king of Sardinia, 
extricated him out of thoſe difficulties and dangers into which 


the war had brought him; but upon the whole, he was no 


gainer either by the war ar the peace. The connections which 


his minifler, Oſſorio, who was called a ſecond Gondamar, had 
formed in the eabinet of England, were looked upon to be 


dangerous to the intereſts of Great Britain, apd tending only 
to prolong a war, in which ſhe had nothing to expect, and 


which, whether ſucceſsfy] or not, muſt plunge her into ruinous 
expences. It was thought, and ge with great reaſon, 


that had the treaty of Worms been executed, and had he 
been put in poſſeſſion of Final, he might, at one time or other, 
have become too powerful by ſez in the Mediterranean; and 
that the right maxims of palicy dictated, that. he paſſefſion 
of that port ſhould remain with the Genoeſe. The king of 


Pruſſia, in like manner, found himſelf in the very condition 
he was in after the treaty of Breſlau, and that he retained an 


unſteady, uncertain, poſſeſſion of Sileſia. The king of Fo- 
Jand, as elector of Saxeny, had been once 2 party in the 
war; but his meaſures being entirely under the ipfluence- of 
his miniſter, nothing certain could be pronounced. with res 
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gard to the ſyſtem of his conduct, though his family connec- Geo. IF. 
tions had been powerfully ſtrengthened during the courſe of 1748. 
the war. It was, however, generally beleved, that it had 


impoveriſhed him greatly, and that he had entered into ſe- 


cret meaſures with the houſe of Auſtria to be indemniſted, 


at the expenee of ſome of his neighbouirs. The other prin- 
ces of Germany were in the ſame undeſirableſituation; they 
were weakened to no purpoſe; they had ſhown no ſteadi- 
neſs of conduct, and had acted upon no principle but what a 
ittle temporary intereſt dictated. The conduct of the Dutch, 
from the beginning of the war, had been poor and puſilani- 
mous, if not treacherous. Their government, for fear of 
il people, had not reſolution to declare for an abſolute neu- 
trality, and for fear of France, they declined entering hear- 
tily as principals into the war. By this conduct, they ſpent 


immenſe ſums, without advantage to themſelves or to the 


common cauſe, which, in fact, was injured by the back ward- 
neſs of their generals, and the frowardneſs of their troops. 
Upon the whole, no hiſtory can produce any inſtance of a 
war ſo wantonly entered into, ſo ruinouſly purſued, and ſo 
e. concluded, as that of which we now cloſe the 
iſtory. ST STS : > CAST OSY 
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HE concluſion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapeliny was 
extreamly agreeable to the people of England, who 
had great reaſon to be heartily tired of the war. The duke 
of Newcaſtle, and his brother Mr. Pelham, were general 
looked upon as the adviſers of it on the part of Great Bri- 
tainz and the duke, as one of the principal ſecretaries of 
tate, had this year attended his majeſty to Hanover, where 
he made a figure ſuitable to the high ſtation he held in hig 
majeſty's councils. The ſecret motives which France had 
in concluding a peace ſeemingly ſo much to her own diſad- 
vantage, and which have been already mentioned, were as 
yet not publicly known ; but that court gave the ſtrongeſt indi- 
cations of its diſpoſition to maintain and improve it. The 
young pretender ſtill continued at Paris. His agents had of- 
fered a proteſt at Aix-la-Chapelle during the time of the 
treaty, which had been rejected with ignominy; and an in- 
0 dae was made to himſelf, that after the concluſion, of 
e, it would: be very improper for is moſt Chriſtian 
Tr to ſuffer him to o reſide in his dominions. He ſeemed 
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jo receive this intimation with great indifference, and ſome Geo. II. 
dilcelpeR.. 'When it was repeated to him, be flatly: told the 1748, 
duke de.Gaſyers, that ãt u nat in bis:maſter's power, con 
ſſtently with his engagements, to. order him ont of his do. 
—— and he actually put the French king to a kind uf 
ans ide ee ten e e 76) | 1 
There appears $0 have; heen ſame truth in what the young 2 
ditting it, ſent him 2 ſogthing Jetter, under his Own hand, 
baſſadar in Switzerland had prders, at the fame time, io ap: 
ply to the canton of Friburgh, in the moſt carneſt manner, 
that they would grant abe yaung adventurer a refuge in their 
dominions; Which they actually' agreed to, ich ſtanding 
all the remonſtrances af Mr. Rurnaby, the Britiſh miniſter, 
whom the canton treated pretty roughly this occafion. 
But thoogh.the French king had accompliſhed chis point, and 
offered Charles a penſion ſufficient to live upon with ſplendor, 
all was to no purpaſe. He abſolutely refuſed to depart from 
France; and even aſter the arrival of the carl of Suſſex and 
lord Cathcart, who were ſent as the Britiſh hoſtages at Paris, 
he appeared publickly on all occaſions, and be affected 
to be treated in their preſence with the diſtinctions he had 
aſſumed. The two nablemen complained of this to the 
French king, who applied to the old pretender at Rome ; 
and he wrote to his ſon a very ſevere, yet affeRionate, letter, 
blaming the folly of bis conduct, and adyiſing him to leave 
the dominions of France. Charles, aſter he had received this 
letter,” continued obſtinate, and 4 with a kind of ex- 
ulting air in all public places. even affected the manners 
of Charles XII. of Sweden; and his followers gave out, 
that if any force was offered to him, he was reſolved to de- 
fend himſelf to the laſt eutremity. The common people f 
Paris took his part, which gave the court ſome apprehenſions 
of an inſurrection in his favour. Upon this the French king He is impri- 
had recourſe to mare ſerious meaſures: he ordered a large fenen t 
body of his guards under arms, and Charles was ſuddenly Franca. 
ſcized, and made priſoner, in ſteping out of his coach into 
the opera-houſe, and from thence conducted, tied with a 
cord like a common felon; to Vincennes; from whence he was 
ſent with a guard out of the kingdoms 5s, 1977 
This ignominious treatment of one whom the people of 
France looked upon to. be the lineal deſcendant of their beloved 
Henry IV. was conſidered as a ſacrifice to the glory of Eng- 
{and, C 
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Geo: II. and the earl of Albemarle was appointed e 
1748. dinary to the French king; as the marquis de Mirepd 
gas to his Britannic-majeſty. ' The reſort of the Engliſh: to Pager 
and the French to ee, was greater than ever had been 
known; and a genera opinion: prevailed, that the peice be. 
tween the two nations was now eſtabliſhed upon &durable 
foundation. It would be entering into à too minute und un- 
intereſting detail, to recount the particulars of all the mes 
ſures taken in England for recalling her troops from the con. 
tinent, and reſtoring her communications with the ſeveral 
powers ſhe had been at war with: all was regularly effected, 
without any remarkable event happening. 
Mis majef- In the mean while, his majeſty was: viſiting the wane 
— 2 markable places of his electoral dominions, and was received 
* ememg through them all with raptures of joy. He had lately eſla- 
bliſhed a univerſity: at Gottingen, which he had the ſatisfac- 
tion to ſee in a flouriſhing condition, and giving edueation to 
ſome deſcendants of the unhappy noblemen ob: had deen 
concerned in the late rebellion, and who, notwithſtanding 
the incapacity of their fathers, were entitled to ſucceed to 
He returns very high honours and great eſtates. It was the 23d of No- 
to England. vember before he arrived in England, after a-tedious and 
dangerous paſſage, »He landed at à place called Kingſgate, 
about four miles from Margate in Kent; and upon- his urn. 
val at London, be was complimented by that city, SIE 
the founder and father of: the peace that had been ſo late 
reſtored to Europe. In his anſwer to their 2 oo 
was very warm and dutiful, he told the lord ma 
dermen, that his great care had been, in the re- — 
of the public peace, to make effectual proviſion 90 dhe Ls 
| curity of the trade and commerce of his ſubjects. 
The pas- On the 29th of November, the ſecond ſeſſion of the Bi 
rent opens. tiſh parhament was opened by his majeſty in a ſpeech, in 
which he acquainted the two-houſes of the definitive treat) 
of peace being ſigned by all parties concernced; that he had 
made the molt effeQual- proviſion for ſecuring! the rights and 
intereſts of his own ſubjects, and to e the beſt terms 
and conditions for his allies, that the wy poet of things could 
admit of; and, continued be, „I take much ſatisfaction in 
being able to tell you, that 1 have found a general good dil 
poſition in all parties engaged in the war, to bring this nego- 
tiation to a happy concluſion. From theſe circumſtances, 
we may promiſe ourſelves, under God, a long enjoyment of 
the bleſſings of peace, provided we make the right. uſe and 


improvement of it. 1 hen addreſſing himſelf to the _ 
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He then be it to W . os. | 


brave men, wha, had ſerved:well-by ſea and land, and-could * | 
de no longer employed, objects of their favour und pro- 


tection; and recommended to them the advancernent of.com- 


merce, 2 the cultivating tlie arts of peace. 


The motion for an addreſs of thanks was ade in hb bouſs Frese 
of peers by the earl of Powis, and ſeconded by. the an o__ 


Kildare, paſſed without any diviſion. t was, as uſual; full 


of duty and loyalty, and it approved highly-of his majeſty's | 


conduct. In the houſe. of commons, the addreſs was moved 
for by lord Barrington, and ſeconded-by Mr. Yorke,: eldeft 
ſon to the lard —j—— The reader is to obſerve, that % 


this time, a; great miſunderſtanding had broken out between 


his majeſty's court and that of the prince of Wales, whoſe 
ſervants did not think themſelves ſafficiently conſidered. Some 


obſolete claims in the county of Cornwall, which his royal . 7 a5 
highneſs was ſaid to be intitled to, had been lately revived p _ .... 
and a ſtannery court, or What: was called a parliament, had 


been held there; and mention had been made of certain po- 


ers which the prince ought to enjoy, that would, in fact, 


make the elections of members of parliament for Cornwall 
dependent an him. The Jord viſcount Bolingbroke was then 


in England; and though they who knew him beſt; hated him 
the worſt, yet the great reputation he had acquired in the 
political World, and the ſeeming diſintereſtedneſs of his be-. 


haviour, had procured him admittance to his: royal highneſs, 


and even ſome degree. of his confidence. It — ſome time 
before the prince's ſervants found out that his lordſhip's in- 
tention was, if poſfible, to engroſs his royal highneſs to him- 


elf, and to perpetuate: the breach in the royal family. At the 
opening of this ſeſſion, they 
2nd they united in an 


wich had, been moved for, yas, oppoſed by them, and the 


-- 


had no ſuſpicion os that kind, 


ww  THE:RISTORYS 
1748, fore the arrival of the Ruſſians; arid they ualkeTwfmakines y 
w——  %itenquiry into the cauſes which had rendered e k 
| of the war fo little anſwerable C4 the bravery of the woppy ; 
employed. This oppoſition was ſtrongly ſupported | 
Lee, who was then in the primce's 228 i e a 


— 


ſpected by all parties, both as a ont thy 

man. But the motion for the addrefs, Which contaithed 0. 

thing particular in it but what, in a manner, they were dire) 

to ſay by his majeſty's ipeech, was fo well  ſapported-by 

, Mr. Pelham and Mr. Murray, the ſollicitor igeneral; what the 

- oppoſition to it did not think proper to hazard a divifidh, und 

it was agreed to without any; and both that, andthe 4d. 

dreſs _ the peers, received moſt gracibus anſwerr from 

his maje 5 5 © e 23 2% 108 err ©” 

But peace had been re-eſtabliſhed, andi great ts- 

duction of forces, both by land and 'fea; 'had'beem-refolved 

upon, it was found impraQticable to eaſe the naten A at 

once of the vaſt _— ſhe was obliged to bear! When the 

committee of ſupply was eſtabliſhed, they tobk under 1 

conſideration the fums that were neceſſary, 1ſt, For mak 

good the engagements that had been made by the parlaher 

to his majeſty, and the ſervices undertaken upon arcoant vi 

the war. 2dly, For paying off debts. 3dly, For making 

deficiencies. And, gthly, For the current ſervite f 

e year. % 1 „ ee 

The vaſt Under the firſt head it was found, that above 44,0001; Was 

dcbr deere due to the electot of Bavaria; upwards:of 30,0561," 10 te 

ar. duke of Brunſwick, and about the ſame ſum to thelatidgrays = 
x of Heſſe Caſſel; befides between $ and 9,000}; to the elets 
tor of Mentz, The extraordinary expence of the'offics'of 
ordnance for the land ſervice; not provided for by  parlid- 

ment, amobnted- to about 43, 00 l. and abbut 1, 00 

+ were due to the forces in Cape Breton and the Rat- ind 

Above 418, oool. were found due for extrsordinsty 6 

pences of the land forces in Flanders, Nortly Bitainy a 

America; and other fervices in 1748, not provided for by 

parliament. And beſides all that great ſum; an arfeur ef 

100, oo0l. was claimed by the queen of Hungary But 

the nioſt extraordinary claim of all; was 1e, oo for rein. 

burſing to the city of Glaſgow the ſums extorted. #romthew! 

py the rebels. * that the whole den under this! 3 | 
ſupply amounted: to 796, rl s. yd. n 

| Uster the ſecond head of Booty, En the diſcharge-df the 

navy, victunlling, and tranſport bills, which amwbrited Wks 

3 5 making 


- Fil 
* * 
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.maging. ſum; of 3, 009,Q001. flerling ; and the diſeharge of Geo, H. 
dt ofthe office of ardhance, amounted to abo 30, O00“, 1948, * 
and the ſum for. diſcharging ſeamens: Wages, and other dehts ä — 
of the navy, due December 31 this year, not provided for, 
amounted, to 1, 0, doo I with - made the whole ſum under 
this ſecond, head of ſupply 4, 233 l. 58. 14 

Under the head of. deficiencies, fell a+ ſum amounting ir 
the whole to 68 2191. 88.44 d; and the current ſervice of” 
the year age 2:324-399k 158. 3d e e e ee 

It has been thought proper to be the more explicit upon 
thoſe heads: of ſupply; eſpecially the: three firſt / becauſe they 
evidence to the reader the incredible. expence, notwithſtand-- 
ing all the former prodigious ſums that have been granted, 
with which Great n the late war, and con 
ſequently the, neceſſity . oi putting a period t&-its Mr. Pets' 
— often declared and:: lamented, thoſt vuſt expences, 
ay well as the growing inability of: the allies of Great Bri- 
tain, to bear their progortionable in the feld or at 
ſez For the Dutch, during the whole courſe of the war, 
had been able ta fit out noc more than ſix ſhips, and thoſe 
moſt, miſerably; mannid and rigg d. Notwithſtanding this, 
the oppoſition treated him as as if he had been 
reſolutions to diſcharge them were rough the com- 
mittee, and repetl ede houſe, Mir. | . 
this treatment with: great» tempes and. equanimity, was 
who were:looked upon as two of the · beſt ſpeakers in he 
houſe, 285,8781, were demanded for the ordinary of the Particulars 


> ak OO 


navy, including; half-pay: to ſea officers, whieh was with af the foms 


great reaſon. thought to be an immenſe ſum for ſuch an ap- 5 — 
propriation, and, as ſuch it was ſtrongly oppoſed both in the 
houſe and in the committee. But the arguments from paſt” 
times, which were the: prineipal arguments urged againſt it, 
were far from being, convineing; becauſe the navy of Great 
Britain never had been ſo numerous or ſo powerſul as it was 
then; nor, upon a fair compari ſon, was the ſum found to ex- 
ceed what had been granted in former times for the ſame pur- 
poſe. The arrear demanded for the queen of Hungary, bore 
a much ſtrongen debate, and was warmly oppoſed by the earl 
of Egmont, lord Strange, fir: Francis Diſhwood, and others. 
According as. the account was ſtated, the oppoſition ſeemed 
to have the better of the argument; but the miniſtry urged” 
the ſacrifices. ſhe-had: made to obtain peace; and the compli - 
ance ſhe had lately ſhewn to Great Britain. The oppoſi- 


tion, 
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tion, however, ventured two diviſions upon th q 
in the committee, which was carried by 2 U ajorit "of 200 
againſt 82, and the other upon” W wi | "OT en. 
ried by 129 againſt 49. | 

But a 'debate © happenied with regard 7 a reſolutio 
which paſſed in the committee of the 14th of April, 
which 16,000 1. was granted for the pay of general and fly 

— was repreſented as being ad. 
ſurd in the. time of peace, and extravagant, - the 
great expences the nation had been at ag the war, 
The gentlemen of the army, however, found MEANS iw tn. 
gage ſome great perſonages to inſiſt upon theit 
and the miniſter and his friends, perhaps againſt thei⸗ better 
ſentiments, were obliged to ſupport it. The oppolition, at 


this time, was of a very: different complexion” from what'it 


Caſe of the 
city of 
Glaſgow. 


had been formerly. No declamations againſt the general 


doctrine of ſtanding armies were now heard; nor Wee the 
miniſtry, ſeveral of whom had. diſtinguiſhed themſelves. in 


former oppoſitions, much oppoſed, - when they declared, 


that they hoped the ſtanding troops of Great Britain nett 


would be under -30,000 men. 67,2261; were reſolved, in 
the committee, to be granted for reduced officers of land forces 
and marines. « This, but with much leſs ſhew of'teaſon; was 
likewiſe oppoſed by the ſervants of the prince of Wales; but 
both queſtions were carried upon diviſions, the firſt by a M. 


jority of 171 againſt 93, and the ſecond by 147 againſt 50, 


The 10,000]. granted to the city of Glaſgow, was likewiſe 
ftrongly oppoſed by the anti- miniſterial party, which conſit- 


ed of a coalition between the ſervants of the prince of Wales, 
and a few independent country gentlemen, who, 


acted entirely upon principle. It was thought, that the city 
of Glaſgow had no particular claim of favour prior to that 
of other places in the united kingdoms ; and ſome" ofthe 

members for the. northern counties of England, chrough which 
the rebels marched, very properly obſerved, that if every plate 


that had ſuffered from them were to bring i in a bill of their 


damages, the expence would be endleſs, and conſequently 
that the precedent might be dangerous, becauſe it mi de 
followed by many other towns, and even private emen 
had an equal right to be indemnified. Others infiſted, Mut 
if the city of Glaſgow was really an obje& of parliamentary 
favour, it ought to be indemnified out of the forfeited eſtates of 
the rebels. On the other hand, the friends for the reſolution 
of granting the money, endeavoured to ſhew, that the me- 
rits of Glaſgow were * to itſelf; * that * 
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OF ENGLAND, 383 
the king's dominions, ever ſince the time of the reformatiou, Geo. II. 
had 


di inguiſhed itſelf with equal zes and ſucceſs in the; 1748. 
cauſe of Liberty. A great deal likewiſe was ſaid in ſupport ———- 
of the reſolution, from the particular behaviour of the city of 
Glaſgow, in raiſing two regiments in defence, of the govern-' 
ment, even at the time when they were unprotected by the 


„4 


4148 2 


— 


royal forces, which was not 1 with Neppcaſtle, and other 

places in the north of Englaud. At laſt. the.queſtion being 

called ob * 9 diviſion., Nothi 3 

happened with regard to the mannet of railing the money 

tat vas neceſſary 1 . ang. 1 1 — 

amounted to 7.930, 382 1. 5 5. d. This, was an immenſe rige 
ſum, and ſtartled the public; but no claimed more 
againſt the expence than the miniſtry did, and. io do them 
juſtice, they appeared entirely diſpoſeq. io make the public 

ee by r £yery,. meaſlre e 

ropoſed tor its jer vice. lil: —_ — RT TO 5 
"The Finiſhing an expenſive; Word. dier war, naturally re 
turned the minds of men to ſchemes of public emold peal ap. 
meat ; 3nd this ne ir 
brought in for declaring the authority of the commiſſioners, 
appointed by his majeſty under. the great. ſeal, for receiving, 

hearing, an determining. ape 8 in caſes, of prizes. ) 


this bill, all the, judges, were to be appointed commiſfioners, 


But this met with great oppoſition ; for half the | judges 
themſelves thought the conſtitution to be illegal. The earl 

of Granville, in a very 4 diſtinguiſhed the opera- 

tions of equity from nels of law, and ſhewed, they ought. 

always to be ſeparated. The judges themſelves gave their 
opinions upon lord Bathurſt's motion, ſingly, and fir Tho- 

mas Burnet, one of the juſtices of the common pleas, deliver- 

ed his in favour of the bill. It had great weight, and he then 
diſcovered abilities that had been unnoted 3 but he 

was now aged, and ſoon after he died. The marquis of 
Tweedale and lord Bathurſt ſupported the earl of Granville 

in oppoſing the bill; but it was ſo-ftrongly enforced by che 

dukes of Newcaſtle, Argyle, and Bedford, and the lord chan - 

cellor, that it paſſed the houſe of lords, and went to the 
commons, where it met with very little oppoſition, and af - 

terwards it received the royal aſſet. | 

' The half. pay ſervice became, about this time, to be a Caſe of th: 
very ſerious affair; and the government thought proper to — 
bring in a bill for amending, explaining, and reducing into 

one act of parliament the laws relating to his majeſty's navies, 

lips, veſſels, and forces by ſea. The great aim of fan 


Perition 
from the 
ſea officers» 


eat bil was to render half-p 
—— 


Warren was at this time membet 


| 8 


liament, the laws relating to his majeſt ö +1 
forces by ſea, do moſt — — erg, mn 
the ſaick bill See ue Brerif Lak] ( | 

the ſame paſs into a law) would, 2 peritidners hub 
apprehend, greatly tend to tür inf are 


petitioners humbſy hope tin 


* HE HTS T0 R * | 
ay officets fubject th riiittid 
che lane manter" as f bey wert i 0 UpAIl 
was & matter that never had been explain . 9 
men of the navy almoft unanimouſly . ; 
pam fot ti 


city and liberty of Weſtminſter, and in“ gremt 
for the honeſty and openiteſs* e ariCter, 6 Welk th 
his unqueſtionable*courage: Ht ſed cle Bilk with g 


weal; and on the 24th Febtusty preſented 6 fit! 
tue following aalen from ſeversl admirab, captads of 
or belt ging tos ae al baby? © 

Shetyeth, that ohe petitioners, res tHe votes 
this honourable houſe; ines a bill Kath betn 33 — 
read a firſt and ſeoond time; and coftimirted; pos, 
for amending, explaining, and her imo one 5 


petitioners, and all other officers” of his 
alſo to the detriment" of his ma | 
preſent laws for the government ollie wah 


been always found ſiffietent ts that end, and 2 
the lord high admiral cor opetating wirft the zeal of t Won 


cers, hath been hitherts efftctuat to ſecdte' tft ſetviee" of 
thoſe. on halfipay, upon the moſt'prelfihg « you 
hey ſhall not be fubſetdet to matly 
hardſhips and ander een that muff attend ati alteration 
of the preſent laws with" regard to thent im man pareiculans. 
Wherefore” your petitioners moſt humb ij MW; ay, Leghorn 
have leave to be heard by their douttell befoft the'e 
of the whole hbufe; to 5 the aid bn 2 — 
againſt ſuch parts thereof as tiey apprehendt wilf be ihren 
to themſelves ' and tile reſt of the HN of his . 
navy; of that they may have ſuch other” relief, us ts * 
nourable houſe, in chel. great gobdiieſs, mean ere . 
This petition was preſented'ts the hbufeby fir Jo 15 
and a motion for its being read” was ſeconded by* 5 
Warren. It was ſigned by no fewer than 1 Ali ug 
captains; who were not members. MAby of th&ri* Wal 


paired to the admiralty, and ee to thfoW uf th 


commifffons, if*the biff ſniould paſs intd à law; A mo My 
was made; that the © petition” ſhoutd* lie upof the t able ini 


the report was receive from the nnn of | 
4 FM | houſe, 
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houſe, to whom the pavy bill was committed ; and that the Geo. II. 
petitioners ſhould then be heard by their council, if they 1748. 
thought fit. Lord Strange; Mr. Bathurſt, Mr. Nugent, ad 
miral Vernon, general Oglethorpe, and others, ſupported = 
this motion: but Mr. Pelham, Mr., Fox, Mr. Pitt; and Mr. 
Littleton, oppoſed it; and upori a.. diviſion, it was thrown 
out by a majority of 227 againſt 121. Though the miniſter 
again and again declared againſt carrying any. queſtion by 
mere dint of power, yet his example, upon this. occaſion, had. 
great inſluence. Though many of his own friends made uſe 
of the liberty he gave them to leave him in this queſtion; 
yet when the debate came, that half- pay officers ſhould be 
ſubject to martial law, as well in time of peace as in time 
of war, he carried it by a majority of 186 againſt 113. 
The firſt material objection affered to the bill, as ĩt Rood in the 
committee, related to the clauſe, which obliged the mem- 
bers of a court-martial to take an oath not to diſeloſe, upon 
any account, or at any time, the opinions or tranſactions of 
the ſaid court. It was ſaid, that this oath took from parlia- 
ment that original and fundamental power of impeaching 
offenders, however great, or of - enquiring into offences, 
however circumſtanced. That it was poſſible for the mem- 
bers of a court : martial, from private or particular conſidera» 
tions, to commit the moſt crying injuſtice; and that it was 
impoffible for parliament to apply redreſs, becauſe it was im- 
pofſible to come at the truth which this oath abſolutely and 
eternally ſealed up. That the innocent, who might vote againſt 
an unjuſt ſentence of a court · martial, are hereby confounded 
with the guilty, and cannot, without the crime of perjury, ſet 
forth the truth. It was further urged, that this oath was in- 
conſiſtent with the common and ſtatute laws of the king - 
dom, ſince it precluded them in caſes where they might have 
right to interfere; and it was aſked, in what manner an in- 
queſt could proceed upon the body of a member of a court- 
martial ſuddenly killed, upon ſome diſpute ariſing in the 
court, ſince, by this oath, the inqueſt could receive no infor- 
mation as to the circumſtances of the quarrel, to direct them 
to find the murder accidental, in ſelf-defence, or wilful. Upon 
all thoſe conſiderations, an amendment was offered to this 
oath, By which a member of a court · martial might reveal 
the opinions of the ſame, in all caſes, wherein the courts of 
juſtice, as the law now ſtands, have a right to interfere, 
if required thereto by either houſes of parliament.” But this 
amendment, plauſible as it was, was rejeaed. It was thought, 
that the ſtronger the oath of ſecreſy was formed, the indepen- 
Vol. XXI. B b dancy 
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I. dancy of ſubordinate officers voting in a court. martial Gon. 


| tfary, perhaps, to the ſentiments of their ſuperiors; Would be 
the better ſecured. But during the courſe of the de 


which this very remarkable bill occaſioned, Meri Pelhanbe. 
gan to apprehend, that the ſpirit raiſed againſt it; had'pro- | 
ceeded too far; and though ſome very great perſonages ben. | 
ed to intereſt themſelves in carrying the bill th 
upon the report, the article of war for ſubjecting the halkp 
officers of the navy to the ſame diſcipline às 


pay, was left out, by the conſent, and, indeed, by thy ache, 


of May before it paſſed the houſe of poers, and the 20th h 


| Deb ite 
upon the 
mutiny act. 


found ſeveral innovations laſt- year had been in 


Woales's ſervants mr with the oppoſition to all the-claules 


of the miniſtry. After this, ſeveral les important alterations 
and amendments were made in the bill; and it was the not 


fore it received the royal aſſent. 111142 241, eo 
The mutiny bill occaſioned this year many ante 

bates, when it was brought in by Mr. Fox, ſec 

war. At firſt, gentlemen thought the paſſing it was: 4 m- 

ter of form; but upon conſidering it, elauſe by clauſes he 


which gave vaſt offence. One amendment offered b the 
oppoſition; was for having court-martials compoſed only-of 
ſuch officers then on duty in their reſpective regiments, {1 
whence: they are ſummoned, whoſe turn it may chance to 
be at the time of the appointment of ſuch churt- martial 
This amendment was ſtrongly inſiſted upon, as making co 
martials more equitable, and bringing them to A nearer con-. 
formity with jurjes in civil cafes. But it was thought to in · 
trench too much upon the powers of commanders in chief, 
and. was thereſore rejected upon a diviſion of 225 gin 4 
Copies of all the articles of war, ſince the reign 96 harles II. 
were called for, and laid before the houſe; and — 


that ſeemed to veſt any dangerous power in the hendꝭ or he 
of the army. They particularly inſiſted, that it Thould by 
be lawful, for any commander in chief, or com 
officer, to require any court-martial, or for any courts 
ſo required, to reviſe or correct, on any pretence whatſoever, 
a ſentence legal according to this act, and to the articles of 
war, once given by ſuch court · martial. This article bore 
a very long debate, and it was urged to be againſt 
equity to ſubject any man to two trials for one and the ſame 
fact, which muſt be the caſe, if reviſals of ſentences of couſts- 
martial ſhould rake place fo as to inflict a ſeverer puniſhment. | 
Such of the lawyers of the houſe as were in the 
Ber that as their — vey ſtrongly. Butit as . 
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that even i in civil caſes, a judge has been known. to dle fire Geo. 115 5 


the jury to reconſider their verdict, and that they e WneT 2 Lak t 
in one more ſevere than what they Had given before 

ſides, as no abuſes of that kind were pretended or complained 

of, it was thought, that the clauſe intimated; a kind of a- 

decent reflection upon the heads of the army; and, therefore bone, 


I was carried in the er by 1 , majority: of 2 11 a aft £292, upon the 


"Be the greateſt debate - upon this: occaſion, 658 en thes Great oppbs: | 


laſt clauſe of the mutiny act, which was entirely new, und ſes ont * 


ran as follows: «And whereas it may be otherwiſe doubted, 
whether the officers and perſons. employed in the trains · of „ 
tillery, or the reduced officers of his majeſty's land forces 
marines on the Britiſh or Iriſh eſtabliſhwent_ on nr Hol 
within the intent and meaning of this act, for puniſhing of 
officers and ſoldiers, who ſhall mutiny or deſert his ma ajeſty's 
ſervice, and: for puniſhing falſe molten: and for — 
quarters. It is hereby enacted b 8 the authority aforeſaid, that 
the officers or perſons employed, or that ſhall be employed; 
ia the ſeveral trains of artillery, or the reduced officers of his 
majeſty's land forces or marines on the Britiſh and Iriſh: eſta - 
blilhments of half. pay, be at all times ſubject to all, the 
penalties and puniſhments mentioned in this act, and hall; 
in all reſpects whatſoever, . be holden to be within the intent 
and meaning of oy part of this act, during the + 5 "pg 


"0 ? * 


ance of the ſame. ty Ys «what „Ar 


This clauſe was, repreſented i in a mat dreadful. light, 3 
being highly dangerous to the conſtitution, and as increaing 
the number of officers, depending upon the crown, and ſub- 
ject to military law. On the other) hand, it was thought 
highly adviſeable to ſubject all officers to military law, be- 
cauſe it rendered them lubject to Lein d * was pretty 
clearly proved, that officers, upon h dae were originally 
deemed, though not in actual ſervice, 20 * ſubject to maxti 
law. 6. What danger, ſaid Mr. P. —, pag — at this time Mr, Pa 
paymaſter general) can happen by obliging a half. pay officer 
to continue upon the military eſtabli ment? It is admitted 
on all hands, that while he is in full pay, he muſt employ his 
time, his ſtudy, and even his ſword, as his ſuperiors, ſhall 
direck. There may poſſibly be danget i in this, but it never 
can happen till the direAion becdmes wicked, nor prevented, 
but by the vittue of the army. It is. 75 that virtue we eyen, at 
this time, truſt, ſmall as our army is; it is to that virtue 


we muft have truſted, had this bill been modelled way: OE 


warmeſt Rk could have wiſhed ; 3, and without this vir⸗ 
1 tue, 


* 
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II. eue, ſhould the lords, the commons, and the people of 77% 
1748-9. land intrench themſelves behind parchment up to the teeth, 
the ſword will find a paſſage to the vitals of the conſtitutioh, on 
On the 1ſt of March, a motion was made in the houſe 
of commons, to amend the laſt clauſe of the bill, ſo as to 
render half-pay officers ſubje& to the act only in caſes of ac. 
tual war, inſurrection, rebeilion,. or invaſion. But this | 
amendment was rejected, by a majority of 203 againſt 137. 
This fame oppoſition was repeated to the bill when it came 
| to be reported, and loſt by much the ſame majority. 'Grex 
Debates en objections: were urged againſt the oath of ſecrecy, Er 
a cf to be'taken by the members of the court-martial b 
| judge advocate, which precluded even the parliament'}tfe] 
from.coming to any evidence by a court martial, be the cue 
ever ſo alarming or intereſting. It was therefore * propoſed; 
that the members of the court-martial ſhould be freed! from 
their oath, if thereunto required by the coutts of juſtice in 
ſuch caſes, where they have now by a law a right to inter. 
fere, or by either houſe of parliament. The miniſtry, at firſt, 
ſeemed inclinable to agree to this ,amendment, but they d 
not think proper to yieſd fo far in a matter that had already 
coft them ſo much trouble, and which might encourage g reat- 
er oppoſitions. All they e6uld be brought to was, that the 
oath ſhould be binding, unleſs the ane was required by by 
act of parlianent. e 
The billis When the bill was ſent to the wed it hege wet th a J 
curied to freſh, oppoſition ; and it was unaccountably propbſed, to re- 
we nite ſtrain alf courts-tnartial from inflicting any puniſhment * 
ing life or limb. But this queſtion was carried in the nega- 
tive, by a wane ority of 88 againſt 15. The judges were tien 
conſulted, hether the half · p MINT, not deing in. 
eluded in oy numbeg of 18,857 effective men, mentioned I 
the preamble of the bill, could be deemed ſubject to it, t 
to any of the pains ant puniſhments mentioned therein, went N 
it not for the laſt clauſe contained in the bill then before the 
houſe.” Upon this queſtion, the judges were divided in 
opinion. The lord chancellor was clear y for the affirmative. 
Some lords thought, that if the laſt clauſe ſhould paſs, fothe 
proviſion ſhould be made to compel the government to fl 
Juſtice to the officers upon half-pa oh by pretend them a0. ; 
cording to the date of theic commiſſions, and the rank they. 
Cale of the had in the army. They likewiſe affected great fears, lat 
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r the clauſe, if it ſhould paſs, ſhould ſtrengthen the hand of i 
the miniſtry, by giving them power over all the half-pay oH. 

.Ters in the kingdom, many of whom were men ef great for- 
| tunes 


officers, 


* " — 
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ſpoke in this queſtion wich great abilities and preciſion. A 
caſe was urged, in which ſeven. or eight half-pay officers 


* 


who were taken priſoners at Preſton *dvring that rebellion, 


7 


See y L * 
XVIII. 


2. 484.485. 


ſuffered death by martial law. The king and the gon an. 


ment were ſo clearly of opinion that they were ſubje& to it, 
that upon certain rumours, as if thoſe officers would be brought 
up to London, and fined in a civil court, after being con» 
demned by the martial, both the ſecretary of ſtate (ge- 


neral Stanhope) and the ſecretary at war, by the king's ore 


ders, ſent letters to general Carpenter ta put the ſentence in 
execution upon the ſpot, and even to carry back the priſon- 
ers to Preſton, if they had already ſet out for London; which 
orders were complied with. The ear] of Bath admitted 
the fact, but was not aſhamed to ſay, that he was now of an 
opinion contrary to What he was obliged to be by virtue of 
his office. He mentioned, That upon the breaking but of 
that rebellion, Mr.'Walpole, afterwards 4 | 

moved for an addreſs, which was e to the king, that 
he would be pleaſed to emp ind 


Pg 


loy all half pay officers, and put 


stated by * 
= 


earl of Orſord, path, 


them upon full pay; which addreſs would have been he i 
nalf- 


unneceſſary and improper, had the houſe underſtood 
pay officers as much ſubjected as full pay ones are to martial 
law.“ His lordſhip, at the ſame, time took notice, that Mr. 
Fox, ſecretary at war, had ſent him , ſome papers that had 
paſſed through his own hands, while he was in that office, 
with a deſign, as his lordſhip ſuppoſed, to prevent his falling 
into any inconſiſteney of condudt. From thay hacer 


continued he, it appears, that ſo early as the month. of July 


1715, all half-pay officers were voted into full pay by the 
other houſe, The beginning of Auguſt following, they ſer 

apprized of it by an advertizement in the Gazette, 
dered to be ready to repair to the places afterwards to'be ap- 


- 


A 


pointed: and in September, they were, by another adver- 


tizement, ordered to be, againſt ſuch a day, at the places ap- 
dan reſpectively; ſuch as Execer, Briſtol, Cheſter, York, 
ſeweaſtle, according to the regiments they bad formerly be- 
longed to, under pain of being ſtruck off the liſt of dai 
This laſt advertiʒement, continued his lordſhip, plainly ſhews, 
that at the time it e eee could judge 
a little cooly, the opinion was, that half: pay officers were 
not ſubject to martial law for otherwiſe the ner 


have been iſſued, under pain of being deemed deſerters, and 
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Geo. II. puniſhed as ſuch ; becauſe the new munity bill far that 
1748-9. was paſt, and began to be in full force from the. a ab. 
—— guſt: the preamble of which included not. only. the troop 
then on foot, but ſuch as ſhould be-raiſed for the defence an 

ſervice of the realm ; and the firſt enacting clauſe as, that 


every perſon being in his majelty!s ſervice in the arg; 


* 


muſtered, or in pay as an officer, who ſhall deſert us ma 
jeſty's ſervice in the army, ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch othe 
uniſhment as by a court-martial ſhall be inflicted.“ 
fordlhip then proceeded to diſtinguiſh what was really right to 
be done, and what had been done in the time of the . 

lion, when the minds of the public were heated; and h 

obſerved that he had conſulted with the beſt conftitutigg 

yers in the kingdom, he concluded againſt the clauſe; but | 

it was carried by f majority of 72 againſt 15. After this, in 

attempt was made to get a clauſe inſerted in the bill, 4% ex- 

empt any peer of the realm from being tried by & h 

The bill martial. But this was likewiſe defeated ; and the bill ta 
relies. - paſſed, with a few inconſiderable amendments, and receive 


the royal aſſent on the 21ſt of Maren. 
Bill ordered "Thoſe debates made very ſerious impreſſions upon the mind; 


jn for li. of many people, both without and within doors. A be 
mitng te? e IF e e 
time of ſer- jealouſy in the army began to take root, and many plans Were 
vice in the publiſhed, particularly one by Mr. Thornton, a membet”s 
an the houſe, and the ſame who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf foe 
| markably during the rebellion, for rendering the milie 
kind of counterpoiſe to the ſtanding army. Many. gene. 

men, who were. quite diſintereſted in the donde of tht 

poſition, perceived, that the general-topicks againſt à Mahd 

ing army, had now Joft all their force; and Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, elder brother to the pay: maſter general, oh ide W's 

March moved, ** that a bill ſhould be broughtin for hene 
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reſpective times, beyond which no non-commilſion Geer 


or ſoldier now, or who hereafter may be ſuch, in his ms- 
eſty's land ſervice, ſhall be compelled to.contifue in the fe 
Tervice.” This motion was, ſeconded by fir Francis N- 
Wood, and was, in itself, ſo plauſible for rendering the mill 
*fiz uſeful, that it met with little or ng oppefitien,, It 
I YVAYSSE% Ti 4 F.. 14185 bs Toh Ye 8 And 4 N 0 
however, but il] ſupported by numbers? and ar A onr 
© 39th, of April, it was, after a. diviſion of 1.39 avant Bly 
"GR len twb months, which" was" equal to Toling ©E3 bien 
it was underſtood that the parliament, before tset 
ES OLGA 2 oe oa LK ashes $01) eee 
Je prorogued, as in fakt it wat, f 
The abuſe of paper-money all Eber te Btitthe ißt 
bh: and” colonies in America, had, at this time, gonè to a geit 
Rd. N z bo r > 06-8 3. Th - + 1 . SY 2 8 5 
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height, and was ſeverely complained of by Mr. Walpole the Gee. . 
elder, . auditor of America, who: was looked upon as having 1749. 
great experience in thoſe ſort of matters. fe therefore moved ———— 
for a bill, “to regulate and reſtrain paper bills of credit in — a 
the Britiſh colonies: and plantations in America, and to pre- paper. 
vent the ſame being legal tenders in payment for money, &c, money, nd 
This motion was made February 16, and Mr. Walpole, . chere- 
lord Duplin, and ſeveral other gentlemen, were ordered to 
prepare and bring in the bill. When it came to be read, it 
appeared to be a prohibition; to iſſue any paper bills of any 
kind or denomination, or under any pretext whatſoever, with- 
out his majeſty's licence; and it contained fo ne clauſes which 
ſeemed to enlarge the powers q the crown over the Engliſh 
colonies and plantations: in America. Upon this, petitions 
were preſented againſt it by the agents for Connecticut, Pen- 
filvania, Rhode iſland, Maſſachuſets Bay, South Carolina, and 
New Vork; and likewiſe from a number of Weſt · India mer- 
chants and others reſiding in London; all which were order- 
ed to lie upon the table till the ſecond reading of the bill, | 
when the petitioners were heard by their council, and made which is 
ſo effectual an oppoſition againſt it, that the bill was dropt 
for that ſeſ om ĩ ᷑ ĩ̃ band Io e en ee i200. 
A bill, which was brought in this ſeſſion, (c for extending Ann 
and improving the trade to Africa, created more difficulty; trade. | 
than it did, debate. This company, the trade of which is of 
vaſt conſequence to England, had been long in at declining 
ſtate. It had often received the bounty of parliament, to 
enable them to ſupport their forts and ſettlements, without 
which the Britiſh trade could not have been carried on. This 
countenance of parliament, had encouraged a great many mer» 
.chants and others to give large credit to the company, which 
enabled them to ſupport and ſecure thoſe forts and ſettle- 
ments. But the affairs of the company daily declining, and 
at laſt being reduced to the ſole property they had in thoſe 
forts and ſettlements, it was eaſy to ſee, that without the 
Interpoſition of -parliament, the company muſt fall, and the 
creditors be ruined. Had the fate of the company only been 
in queſtion, the parliament, which had been tired with ap- 
plications from it, would have taken very little concern in the 
matter. But the merchants of London, Liverpool, and other 
places trading to America, took the alarm, and ſeveral pe- 
titions were preſented to the houſe upon this oggaſion. One, 
early in the ſeſſion, came from the company itſelf, pray ing 
for ſome laſting encouragement to pay their debts, and to 
maintain their forts and ir a defenſible condition, — c 
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G l "the egen ofa Hes amd:ppeh:trade g albobdhl fy 
1749. ſubjects to the coaſt of ne or for fych other relief a f 
- houſe ſhould think proper. 1 e 

* Though this petition was obs: neces confiders. 
22 tion of the houſe, from his majeſty, by the changellot d thy | 
| exchequer, yet ſo little regard was ſhown to it, that it way 
ordered to lie upon the table. On the 1th of cet 
creditors of the company petitioned the houſe for relief, which 
petition was likewiſe ordered to lie upon the table; and/on 
the gth of F ebruary, another petition was preſentedrothe | 
houſe by ſeveral merchants of London, American planen 
and others, ſetting forth the importance of che Rmαj 
trade, and the impoſlibility of maintaining it without ſupporting 
the forts and caſtles, _ praying the houſe to take ſucks. 

thods, as they ſhould judge moſt proper and effectua} for pet 
ing, extending, and protecting that moſt valuable bi of the 
Britiſh trade and commerce. This petition being ordeted- ty. 
lie upon the table, the matter was taken into confidefation 

upon the 7th of March, and the houſe refolvedto goin 5 
committee of the whole houſe upon it on the 16th. 11 
the 10th, a petition came from the merchants trading 90A. 
rica from the port of Liverpool. This petition u f yay 
ſingular nature; for it alledged, that the beſt ſecurity and pro- 
viſion of the African trade, deperffed u upon his majeſty's1 

of war; and that though forts and ſettlements were 
neceſlary to prevent the rivals of Great Britain from 
up the claim of an extenſive trade, yet that the petitioners 
were of opinion, they would prove a burthen and a'nuſancein 
the hands of any joint ſtock company, whoſe intereſt has deen, 
|| and ever will be, found incompatible with that of the feps- 
1 | rate and open trader; and therefore the petition propel 
W | << that our preſent forts and ſettlements upon the Afriem 
1 coaſts, might be taken into his majeſty's immediate-pollel- 
A ſion, and ſupported by the publick for the general good of the 
1 | Britiſh trade; or if this could not be obtained, that the ce 
| of them might be committed to the merchants trading to that 
j | coaſt, in ſuch manner, as to the houſe ſhould ſrem meety not 
thereby to acquire any other advantage or right in dhe fad 
trade, but what ſhall be in common with all his majeſty's 
ſubjects. Another petition of the ſame tendancy'came-from 
the city of Briſtol, and all the petitions were referred to the 
eommittee appointes + to conſider the ſtate of be trade 0 
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Many eminent merchants were examined upon the expedi · Geo. II. 
ency of opening a free trade, and of keeping on a joint ſtock 1749. 
trade to Africa. Alderman Bethel was in the chair, and af 
ter ſurmounting a great many difficulties, a medium was 8 
found, and the committee came to the following reſolutions': fame. 
. That the trade of Africa ought always to remain. free and 
open ta all his majeſty's ſubjecta. That it ought never to 
be taxed with _ duties whatſoever, for the ſupport and main- 
tainance of any forts or ſettlements there. That Britiſh forts 


the | and ſettlements on that coaſt, are neceſſary to be maintained 
nters, as marks of the poſſeſſſon of Great Britain in thoſe parts, 
ie and may, under proper management, be rendered uſeful to 
Ying + the traders in general. That in order to N on the trade 
Fes. 7 in'as beneficial a manner to thefe kingdoms, all his majeſty's 
cferv- ſubjects whatſoever trading to Africa, be united in an open 
f the company, without any joint ftock or power to trade as a cor- 
ot - tion, under proper regulations; and that the forts and 
ation Lease upon that coaſt, be put under proper management 
to 2 and direction.“ 5 1255 „e,, | 
it'on | A bill heing brought in upon thoſe reſolutions, the African Other pe- 
Af. company preſented another petition, praying that they might 


have a compenſation for their property in the forts and ſet- 
tlements. A counter petition from their creditors was pre- 
ſented, praying that this Gmpenſation ſhould: be applied for 

their relief. The houſe found this laſt petition to be reaſon- 
able, and after various traverſes, they came to a reſolution to 
grant a compenſation to the company, whenever they were 
diveſted of their charter, lands, forts, and all other effects 
but that ſuch compenſation ſhould be applied to pay their 
creditors,. After this, the bill went through the com- The bill 
mons intg the houſe of lords, where it met with ſuch lg ur the 
objections, that it was dropt. But their lordſhips addreſled peers, 
his majeſty, to direct the commiſſioners for trade and plan- Addreſs to 
tations to prepare a {cheme for the better ſecuring, improving, 3 

and extending the trade to Africa, and to lay the ſame be- 

fore both houles of parliament, at the beginning of next ſef- 

lion of parliament ; and in the mean time to give ſuch di- 

rections for preſerving and ſecuring the forts, caſtles, and ſer- 

tlements upon the coaſt of Africa, belonging to Great Britain, 

as his majeſty, in his royal wiſdom, ſhall judge proper. And 

that his majeſty would be pleaſed to direct the commiſſioners 

for executing the office of lord high admiral of Great Britain, 

to appoint proper perſons to inſpect and examine into the 

Rate and condition of the ſaid forts, caſtles, and ſettlements ; 
_ and alſo of the military ſtotes, caſtle flaves, canoes, and other 
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Geo. II. veſſels belonging to the royal African company; àud wi | 

1749. port, with all poſſible diſpateh, how they ſhould fd e 

———— fame.” It has been thought proper to give a detaikof this 

Refletion important affair in this place, becauſe the progreſt mul init 

22 during this ſeſſion of parliament, cleared the way to What ng 

done in the ſubſequent,” when the affair was ſettled*updi the 

foundations here mentioned. Some people affected, on this 

occaſion, to obſerve, that the royal African company had. 

ever ſince the revolution, been diſcouraged by the governs 

ment, becauſe it had been planned and carried into execution 

by the duke of York, afterwards James II. The governs 

ment, however, were at this time very ſenſible of its/umpor- 

An African tance, as may appear from the following incident. An Egg. 
Englans, liſh trader had decoyed away the ſon of a conſiderable -pyinge 

on that coaſt, and fold him, and his companion (neithe 

em above eighteen years of age) to a Britiſn planter! Biz 

this was no ſooner diſcovered in England, than the gam; 

ment ſent and paid the ranſom, and they were:broughit ts 

England; where the earl of Hallifax, firſt lord;commilfione; 

of trade and plantation, gave order for their education aud 

inſtruction, and after cloathing and entertaining them-ſuita- 

ble to their birth, they were ſent back to-their-own»countiy; 
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and their father was ſaid ever after to retain and 

grateful ſenſe of the obligation. 
Progreſs of - As the miniſter purſued his ſcheme of indulging; the 
che bill for public in whatever ſhould be thought for its advantages he 
oh: the Britih even forwarded all projects of that nature, without: 1 
ih fiſhery, to party. The nation in general, from what'had-happened 
1 Aauring the courſe of the laſt war, were out of humor with 
W | the Dutch, and the affair of the Britiſh fiſhery,. which'that 
W | people were faid to have uſurped and engroſſed, us no.. 
Wb voived. On the 8th of February,  a:committee ;\was:appoitit- 
#} ccd to conſider the ſtate of the Britiſh fiſhery. , Duriag de 
4.18 * .,.. . Courſe of this committee's examinations, the-praCticesafthe 
Wi. engroſſers of the fiſh about London and Weſtminſter, were 
W | proved to be ſo iniquitous, that it was thought! proper 0 
v | - paſs a bill for erecting a. fiſh-market- in Weſtminſter; which 
11 5 was ſoon after built, and carried on at a vaſt expence by ſome 
1 | public- ſpirited gentlemen, though it did not long :ſublilt. 
| From another particular that aroſe before the ſame committee, 
a a bill paſſed for encouraging the whale fiſhery. As; tothe 
| advantages of the Britiſh white herring and cod fiſheriess they 
| appeared, from a petition preſented: to the houſe:fromleve- 
| ral merchants and traders of the city of London, to be ſo 
| 
| 
| 


great, that general Qglethorpe, chairman of the commit, 
£ gene E 
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eported, that the EEE Tg of « committee of — bs Jeg. 
por was, That the carrying on be Britiſh ee d 174 
cod fiſheries, will be of eminent advantage to the trade an- — - 
navigation of theſe: kingdoms, and is. high 7 worthy. the con- IIS 1 
ſideration of parliament, and deſerves propet encouragement.” DE Pb 
This reſolution, being agreed to by. the_ houſe, a bill was 
brought in upon it for the encouragement , of the [Britiſh DEE TS 
white herring and 0 Rſheries but it Was th je ſecond, of = LY 
before this bull; co uld. be preſented to the h houſe and the. ſe bw 
ſion was Perg before it could. come to th houſe, of lords, 2 M6 
But though it was thus loſt | Fi year, it Was afterwards re- | 
vived, and received the ro al aſſent." . 
Amongſt many other pu lic ſpirited reſolutions, one was fur — 
ſettling and improving thecountries adjoining to Hudſon's bay 2 be: 
and for laying open the ſame. This was oppoſed by the Bay wade, 
Hudſon's bay company, as being detrimental to the trade; So 
but they petitioned, that, if it ſhbuld be thought. proper to lay 
the trade open, they might have ſatisfaction as to their rights 
and property. they had enjoyed under their charter. | T he D 
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| houſe, after ſhewing great patience, and ſpending a 75 deal 


of time in examining this matter, found it impoſſib e to pre- 

ſerve that trade, without forts and fettlements upon Arten 3 

bay, which, if not maintained by an excluſive company 8 "G8 
de maintained by the public; and no proviſion having a6 ä 
made that ſeſſion for ſuch an expence, the affair was then 

dropt. | 


The affair of preſſing ſeamen during the late War, had been and agiint. 


ſo burthenſome to trade, that on. the 14th of Aprik lord: Bar preſſing 


rington, who. was then one of the lords of the admiral 
moved for leave to bring in a bill,” for providing "ſeamen for 
bis majeſty's navy, without diftrefing trade. This motio on 
was ſupported by 2 Pelham and the elder Mr. 'Walpo ole, | 8 
but oppoſed by the earl of Egmont, Mr. Bathurſt, and 

ral Oglethorpe. But the whole houſe, upon f fir oh * 
nard's motion, gol is into 'a committee to conſic er of 

heads of ſuch a bill, the committee, after. various 435 

and diviſions, on che 11th of Ma ay, came 59, A reſolution 

which was agreed to by the Houſe, and was, © That the re 18. . 
taining and ſecuring à number of ſeamen, over and 99 00 2 nw 
thoſe actually employ ed, by a pro 4 lo ance of pay, v | 1 
be a means of more bay dil ao bis In W we 
any future occaſion, wit won. diſtreſſing 1 trade.” othing; ROE "7 
ther was done in this affair, which the mige 0 rk „ gs. 
his on mind, might. be attended with ſome un! 5 aa g 
35 the plan carried with i it the air of a regiſter. 5 Va 
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Geo. H. the party proceedings of this ſeſſion of parliament; and they 
1749. they did not, all of them, immediately take place, yetthe 
—— Miniſter gave ſuch reaſons for delaying ſome of them for ano- 
ther ſeſſion, that the public were intirely ſatisfied with the 
uprightneſs of his intentions. „ 
The French I hough by the treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle, and the treatie 
Kettle Fu. upon which it was founded, the iſlands in the Welſt-Indie, 
bows, commonly called the neutral iſlands, were to remain in that | 
condition; yet no ſooner was the peace of Aix-la-Chapelk - 
concluded, than the French court ordered the marquis of 
Caylus, the governor of Martinico, to take poſſeſſſon of To- 
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contradiction to this notice or declaration, Caylus publiſhed 
a moſt inſolent proclamation, in ind of To- 
bago being his maſter's property, eee, to defend al 


the French inhabitants in their poſſeſſion 
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governor was known 1 to the ſettlement of "Tobago, a 


return their thanks to his grace for. 01 
Put their Mr. York was at this time charged with che French alla 
be attempt. at Paris, and had obtained this declaration 3 but it Nn 

* ©” . . \ | 2 „Inte arne 

from being ſatisſactory to the oppoſitibn. U pon which Mr. 
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- OF'ENGLAND,. 522 
quis de Puyſieux, the French miniſter, Who repeated all that 1749. ' 
had been faid-befote' on that head by his maſter's orders, and 2 
added, that though it was evident France was in poſſefiooeͥrn 
of that iſland towards the middle of the laſt century, it ſhould 
nevertheleſs be diſpoſed of as his Britannic majeſty 'ſhould 
think proper.” But before this ſecond explanation could ar- 
rive at the court of Great Britain, a motion was made in the 2 
houſe of commons, That an humble addreſs be preſented Motions | 
to his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to give di- Tas by the 
rections for laying before the houſe, copies of the inſtruc- I — 
tions given to the governors of Barbadoes for ten years laſt 
paſt, ſo far as the ſame relate to the iſlands of St. Lucia, Po- 
mingo, St. Vincent, and Tobago.“ This motion was plainly 
calculated to embaraſs the' miniſtry ; and it was loudly pre- 
tended in the debate, that a private ceſſion of the iſland of 
Tobago had been' tnade'to the French. On the other hand, 
it was repreſented to be quite an unprecedented way of pro- 
ceeding, for a houſe of commons to make ſuch” an addreſs, 
which could only ſerve for a foundation for ſome teſolutions 
that might interrupt the new peace, and therefore the mo. 
tion was laid afide upon the previous queſtion, _ Several 
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£2 other motions for papers relating to the conyerition of Ha- 

= | nau, and calling for the inſtructions of th Engliſh minifters, 

Fer were likewiſe made by the earl of Egmont, and other no- 

tral biemen and gentlemen} but as they evidently tended to cen- 

"the ſure the late treaty, which had been laid before the houſe, 
ling but had not been taken into its confideration, they were all AU of them 
oy HY of them laid afide by a gteat majority; one in particular, * 
laid 281 againſt 120. Another motion was made for refertin 

0] the expending of ſeveral immenſe ſums that had been grantec 

8 to his majeſty upon account of the war, and of ſervices not 
„provided for by parliament, to the conſideration of a ſelect 

8 committee; but they were all, in like manner, laid aſide, by 
rest mafori...... Ho ge 

te At laſt, on the 13th of June, his majeſty put an end'toThe king's | 


the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, in which, alluding to the French, eech at 
he ſaid, n ths terms and conditions of the definitive tres h nue. 
ty of Aix-la-Chapelle, had been carried into execution by ment. 

the ſeveral contracting parties with great punctuality and good 

faith, ſo far as the time and diſtance of the place would admit. 

He hoped, that the next meeting they would be able to per- 

ett what they had now begun, for adyancing the trade and 
navigation of his kingdoms, particularly by rendering their 

Raval force the moſt e ical and uſeful. He then ex- 

| preſſed 
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398 | 
Ges Ilz preſſed hjs io | . 
1749. & J at the end of an expenſiue, though neceffür n 
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ad Jaſtly, after returning! thanks for their ſupplies, and n. 
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3 Tong th e e in e OY cm 
rate vige- chancellor, 2 5 75 s of i ur c 5 b 
prociors. of, ihe uniyerſity, publiſhed a declaration 
ſincere abhorrence and deteſtation of ſuch faCtions_ ind fe," 
e ae and alſo of their firm reſolution id 

400 ffenders, what fate. or quality ſoever, who ld by} 
convicted thereof, 18 to the utmo on e 
5 of the ſtatütes,, In the ration, Weis col, 
e ſtrict orders for the ee of the univerſity. ” 
o ſignal puniſhment, however, had been infliQed, upon de 

offer ers, whoſe offences. had. been 7 with v 
voking drug the F ſons or three + 5 then 
into the 1 y of a — K. er of ſtate, and two of then, 

The amhors Dawes and Whitmore, were * ied, in the cuurt of Niagt 

kunnen bench, and being convicted, t ey were ſentenced to. walk 

: through the courts with their | crimes: fixed to their foreheady 
10 pay a five. of five. nobles each, to be impriſoned for two 
years, ang to find ſecurity for their good behaviour for ſer 
more. It is certain the government would not haye po 
ceeded to this everity, had the young men aw dif 
ſed to haye made proper ſubmiſſions, which they. did not 
Ii bis incident led the, miniſtry into further enquiries into th} 
Rate of the univerſity, and they thought they had reaſonto bs 
lieve, that many, of the members were tinctured withyaas 
i apprehenſion went ſo far, that, when the un 

| verſity had drawn up. an addreſs, congratulating -t the m 
upon the peace, it was refuſed to be received. A motions 
likewiſe argued in the court of King's Bench, upon. ank 
to ſhew cauſe why the council for the king ſall not be 
liberty to inſpect and take copies. of the Bates of the 25 
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Flor of £ that: univerſity,” had been latetyitend; _ 
ty bad turned! their eyes upon mol iron 


dy of un of 


of the LEVY ambridge. 
Newcaſtle do ſucceed him. Though nothing wa more natural 4 
than this choice; and bis majeſß Wmfelt highly, = 


approved of it, yet a 2 made of it to widen the 
difference between his majeſty and the prince of AV ales, as _ 
if the prince had earneſtiy deſired to be made chancellor ol W * 
the univerſity. But the 18 had gone ſo fary "that the 
duke did not find Himſelb: to refuſe the — dome 
him; and he Was een ban without any oppoſition, 

and inſtalled with the utmoſt magnificence. But though the 
writers on the fide of the oppoſition worked up this: cireum- 
ſtance with the utmoſt degree of virulence, in . 05 | 
the preference given to:the-duke as an act of inſolence gainſt 


the heir apparent to: the crown," yer the ren ou I - —— 


no notice of their invęctives. 5 


The prince of Wales was, at this: time: indeed, in a very Populait 


of the 


high degree of-popularity, which he daily improved: by his of Wales 


aftability, and the proofs he gave of his public ſpirit. 
after the peace of Aix · la Chapelle, the nation was over-run 
with all kinds of apparel and furniture of French manufac- 
ture. Though the officers of on, revenue, by order of the 
government, proceeded with ſeverity, nay, zeal, againſt the 
Importers, : yet the , wearers of the >. commodities were too 
ſrequently ſeen with them, both at the king's court and that 
of the prince of Wales. The prince and princeſs taking noe 
tice of this, ordered that no perſons coming to their court, 
and none of their ſervants or domeſticks, of either ſex, ſhould 
appear cloathed in French manufactutes. His royahhign | E: 
neſs, at the ſame time, embraced: every opportunity of giving 
his countenance to every ſcheme of popularity, which, at a 
time ſo full of popular projects, had a vaſt effect with all par- 
ties. He even went ſo far, as to give orders for his children 
to be inſtructed to play Mr. * tragedy” of Cato, whieh 
they did to admiration. 

It 


ince 
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Geo. II. It muſt be acknowledged, that it was owing chiefly fi 

1749. _ thoſe popular virtues, of his royal highneſs, that his denn 1 

| made the figure they did at this time in the nation, which by al 

Lined | "the diſbanding of the army, and teſtoring the intercourſe. 4 

not. Prance, went great lengths in immorality and luxury af eue ſo 

kind; and, in ſome inſtances they were ridiculous Se, to 3 

contempt. In ſome places, particularly in Staffordſhire, the i 

common people were heated, even to madneſs, agninithoſe a 

|  -who, as they, ſaid, had betrayed them, by coming ino dhe h 

ſervice of his majeſty. This 5 ſeveral ver aum he 

| = tuous aſſaults upon ſome of the firſt: perſons of the/kingdem; * 

| ee due of: Badioul 20d: pivifilne particularly, aut Lich. 5 

field races; and ſome rigorous meaſures were oice intended 5 

| for puniſhing the authors; but they were:maderated: by che 

| proſecutors, upon the ſubmiſſion of the offenders. : 

| Account of - Theſe, and many other, enormitirs, required a more: ſpeedy 

| | E _ remedy than the ordinary courſe of juftice could give chem; 5 

| Non, Scotia. and a ſcheme was at this time adopted by the earl.of — | | 

and the board of trade, , for the eſtabliſhing a civil 5 

| ment in the province of Nova Scotia, in North a * f 

1 alſo for the better peopling and ſettling the ſaid E 

| 5 and extending and improving the fiſhery thereof, by grant- 7 

| ing lands within che ſame, and by giving other 3 10 

1 8 ments amongſt the officers and private men, lately diſmiſſed h 

| from his majeſty's land and ſea ſervice, as ſhall be 9 I, 
| | __ ſettle in the ſaid province. 

| This propoſal,” being laid befare the king, received his F 

| majeſty's approbation ; and by his orders, the commitſionen p 

4 of trade and plantations offered to every private ſuldier ot 5 

| ſeamen, in fee ſimple, 50 acres of land if ſingle, and if m. 8 

ii ried, and having families, 10 acres more, with addition a- b 

| cording to the increaſe of their families; the ſame to be free p 

of all taxes or quit rents for: the face of wn veer ne | tt 

ter that, the ſaid 10 acres; to pay no more than 18. p. 

Every officer under the degree of an enſign in the land fer je 

vice, or a lieutenant in the ſea ſervice, were to have 80ncres i 

on the ſame condition, with a proportionable addition if v 

they had families. Enſigns were to have 200 acres, lieute- ec 

nants 300, captains 400, all officers above the funk of b 

tain, boo; and the ſea officers in proportion, with an tl 

tion if whey —— —- DION p 

additional quantity of ground. The adventurers and their F 


families were to be defrayed all the expences of their pallage, 
and to be ſubſiſted twelve months after their arrival at Nova 
Scotia, and to be furniſhed with arms, ammunition, and uten · 
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SF RNA 
{ils for clearing the ground. The encouragement given to Geo. II. 
rivate ſoldiers, was offered to carpenters, ſnip-wrights, and 1749. 
all ſuch artificers as were neceſſary in building and huſbandry, <=: 

A civil government was to be eſtabliſhed amongſt them as 

ſoon as poſſible after their arrival, whereby they were to en- 

joy all the privileges, liberties, and immunities of his majeſ- 

ty's other ſubjects in America; and care was to be taken for 

their ſecurity and protection. EE ate: | 

This excellent public- ſpirited ſcheme had a vaſt effect for 

the reformation and quiet of England; for about the begin- 

ning of May, no fewer than 3,750 perſons and families en- 

tered themſelves for Nova Scotia; and as many of them went 

on board as the tranſports provided could carry. Colonel 

Cornwallis, brother to the lord of that name, was appointed 

governor of this infant colony; and he arrived with the firſt 

fleet of tranſports at Chebucto harbour about the 2 2d of June; 

and ſuch was the care taken by the government of the health : 

of the adventurers, that few or none of them died in their 
paſſage, In the firſt fleet were embarked two regiments of 
foot, who were joined by a company of rangers from Anna- 
polis; and very ſoon after their arrival a town was planned 
out and begun, under the name of Halifax, in honour of the 
founder of the colony. Before the 13th of Oftober, the co- 
lony was in ſo flouriſhing a way, that the town was ſecured 
by a palliſade, and no fewer than 350 houſes were built 
in it. | 158 6ẽj᷑᷑„„,„ TOONS RR Rai] 

While one part of the government was thus providing for Rejoicings 
the future ſafety and peace of the country, another was em- was wap 
ployed in preparing a moſt magnificent ' firework, in comme- 
moration of the lately concluded peace. The duke of Mon- | 
tague was then maſter general of the ordnance, and that 7 5 
board had the direction of it: the whole conſtruction was : 
elegant, and it was played off the 27th of April; but 
the execution was not equal to the preparations and the ex- 
pence it coſt, It was honoured by the preſence of his ma- 
jeſty and the royal family, both houſes of parliament, and all 
the principal inhabitants then reſident in London and 
Weſtminſter, The fireworks at Paris were "ſaid to be 
equally magnificent; and the 2 5th of April was appointed 
by proclamation to be ſolemnized in England as a public 
thankſgiving for the goncluſion of the peace, to which the | 
people of England were every day more and more reconetled. © 
For the city of London having occaſion to addreſs the'king CD 
upon a daughter being born to the prince of Wales, men- 
tioned it in the warmeſt terms of gratitüde. Soon after this, 
Vol. XXI. e : his 
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Geo. II. his majeſty gave. the order of the garter to the prince 
1749. of Wales's eldeſt ſon, and to the margrave of Anſpach, ay 
be did alſo to the dukes of Bedford and Leeds, andthe 
earls, of Granville and Albemarle. A great promotion at the 
ſame time was made in the order of the Bath. But notwithe . 

ſtanding all thoſe outward demonſtrations of joy for peace, 4 
great ſpirit, about this time, prevailed amongſt the trading; 

part of England, againſt the methods which were ſaid voy 4 
employed for tranſporting Engliſh artificers, in the wogen 
manufaQury eſpecially, to foreign parts, and particularly toy. 

Spain. This being a matter puniſhable by law, ſeveral per 
ſons were taken up for it by order of the government. B. 

no clear proofs appearing: againſt them, none of them wen 
puniſhed any otherwiſe but by impriſonment; It is certaig, 
however, that notwithſtanding all the precautions taken by 

the government, a vaſt number of working artificers about 

this time went into foreign ſervices; and the French mini. 

ſtry ſound great conveniency by employing them in their 

dock- yards, in conſequence of their new ſcheme for encreaf-. 
ing their marine, which went on very briſkly. Great ene 
mities, ſuch as robbing on the highway, and frequent murdets 
and executions, were likewiſe the conſequences of the redue-., 
Tumults in tion of the army; and the common people of all forts, in 
many places ſome places, roſe in tumults, and deſtroyed the turnpikes, 
of England, and committed other acts of violence, which generally e 
quired the interpoſition of the military power, and commonly. 

particularly ended in the execution of the moſt culpable. The infurret- 
at Briſtol. tion at Briſtol, and in that neighbourhood,... threatened; 
very terrible conſequences. Great numbers of people om 
Glouceſterſhire and 2omerſetſhire, cut down the turnpikes, 
and committed other acts of violence upon Aſhton road. 

Many of them being well armed, bade defiance to the com- 

miſſioners of the turnpikes, and advanced in a body toe 
cue ſome of their companions, who were in priſon at Briſiol; 

and, in the mean while, they deſtroyed all the turnpikes in; 

the neighbourhood, and even ſome houſes.' But the people 

of Briſtol attacked them fo briſkly, while they were approach-; 

ing to their city, that about 30 of them were taken priſon- 

5 ers. Thoſe tumults continued from the iſt to the 12th of 
Suppreſt. Auguſt, when ſix troops of dragoon guards arrived in that 
city, and reſtored its quiet. 1 | e 
| Great reſort This bad humour in the common people, was not little in- 
of foreien- creaſed by the great numbers of foreigners, who arrived in Eng- 


N EE” land upon the concluſion of the peace. The new ſettlement: 
of Nova Scotia was very promiſing ; and it was computed, 


* 5 by 


OE ENGLAND 4103 
that no fewer than 10,000 German proteſtants went from Geo. II. 
England to the Britiſh plantations in America, But the 1749. 


oO 2 er RR 


people were ſtill more exaſperated at ſeeing the vaſt num 


bers of French, eſpecially the lower fort, who were forced 


out of their own country by the prevailing ſcarcity in it, and 
repaired to England, where they got their livelihood in me- 
nial ſervices, to the great diſcburagement, and oftentimes 
diſtreſs, of the natives. The government could fall upon no 
way to prevent this evil; for many of the nobility and gen- 
try ſeemed, ſince the war, more fond of the French tha 
ever. Every day numbers of them repaired to Paris, where 
they ſpent exceſſive ſums of ready money, which was but 
very inconſiderably repaid by the vilits made by the French” 
to England . 8 

Tho' the peace was now concluded between France and State of af. 
Great Britain, yet there was no ceſſation of their intrigues in © {eg Bye 
cabinet, eſpecially amongſt. the northern. powers. The re-. 
newal of the treaty of the ſubſidy which France was to pay to 
Sweden, and the declared attachment of the prince ſucceſſor 
to the intereſts. of the French party, gave umbrage to the 
czarina, left the act of ſettlement of the Swediſh crown 
ſhould, upon the death of the king, be broken through, and 


the prince become deſpotic. This induced her to make ſome'Sweden and 


ſevere remonſtrances by her miniſter at Stockholm, who, in Ruff. 
a manner, accuſed the Swediſh miniſtry with a Cefigh to 
break the ſeventh article of the treaty of Nyſtadt, which makes 
Ruſſia a guarantee for preſerving the form of the Swedifh go- _ 
vernment, and which had been confirmed by all the ſubſe- 
quent treaties between Ruſſia and Sweden. Upon the whole, 

he demanded a categorical anſwer upon that head. Though' 

the king, the prince ſucceſſor, and the miniſtry of Sweden, 
poſitively diſclaimed all deſigns of that kind, yet the czarina' 
ordered a body of her troops to. march towards Finland, to 

be ready to act as ſhe ſhould ſee occaſion upon the king of 


$ - 


Sweden's death, which was expected every day. This jea- Prafſia, 
louſy of Ruflia towards Sweden, gave a pretext for the king 


of Pruſſia to keep on foot the whole of his army, ſo that it 
was in readineſs to march on the firſt warning; and he or- 


dered his miniſters to declare ſo much at the ſeveral courts 


where they reſided. At the ſame time, he wrote a letter to — par | 
bis Britannic majeſty, indie upon the conduct of the 'cza- Britanie me 
rina towards Sweden, and informing him, that by a treaty majeſty, 


concluded between him, and France, and Sweden, both France 


and he were engaged to ſupport the eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion in ' 
dyeden, and intreating his Britannic majeſty to co - operate 
5 5 ; e 2 with 


\ 


Geo. II. with him and France in. preſerving the peace of the Noch. 


1749. Though the Britiſh court had, at this time, no eaſon to be 
—— ſatisfied-with that of Sweden, yet it concurred in ſentiments 
| with his Pruſſian majeſty, Upon the recall of the earl of 
Hyndford, Mr. Guydikens was ſent as the Britiſh miniſter 
to-Ruſha, with orders to ſtrengthen the connections between 

that court and Great Britain. But in fact it appeared, har 

the czarina's apprehenſions were grchndleſt. and that the 

ſenate and ſtates of Sweden were no way diſpoſed, had the 

court been ſo, to alter the form of their conſtitution, __ 

Hisim- lis Pruſſian majeſty, however, made uſe of the tranquillity, 
provement for which, perhaps, he was indebted to his great army, ii 
in hisown cultivating the arts of peace in his own dominions, which he 
bo 


did in an unexampled degree; but, above all, he promoted x 
x, marine. He employed his agents to buy up ſhips, in "Swe- 
| den; he prevailed wich France not to renew their treaty o 
commerce with the Dutch; and the latter complained, he 
Swediſh and Pruflian veſſels had all the trade which: th 
uſed to carry on between France and the Baltic, The French 
king, at this time, thought the friendſhip of Pruſſia could no 


dominions, 


be bought too dear; and even his great marſhal Saxe mad 
a tour to Berlin to ſtrengthen the alliance between them, In 
this, both of them had the ſame view; for while the king 


* 
* 5: 
1 _ 


of Pruſſia was at this time meditating the eſtabliſhment 


of his favourite Aſiatic company of commerce at Embden, | 
and thoſe of the French miniſtry were purſuing their plan, of increaſing 


prancein their marine, with amazing vigour; and their finances reco- 
r marine, 1 8 BAN SIR, 9 
| vered ſo faſt, that according to a plan laid down by M. Rouille, 

who was now their mivifter of the marine, France was ta have, 


in ſeven or eight years at moſt, 111 ſhips of the line, 22 


bomb- ketches, and 25 fire-ſhips, ready to put to fea, even 


o 


| in time of peace. Re PPE 7 
Tranſac= As to the other powers of Europe, very little intereſting hap-. 
ere 2 eat pened amongſt them that could injure Great Britain. Spann Mil 
— and continued Mr. Wall, her miniſter at London, and ſhowed a, 
Spain. fincere diſpoſition not only for preſerving, but improving, the: 

ace, by concluding a ſeperate definitive treaty of commerce. 

in the Weſt-Indics, and by ordering reſtitution or payment 

of ſeveral prizes that had been made upon the Engliſh after. 
the time preſcribed by the treaty of Aix-1a-Chapelle for the 
Spiritapainft ceſſation of hoſtilities. A ſpirit of reſentment, | however, 
the mM, ſeemed to grow againſt the Dutch ; and the great cry amongſt 
all ranks of people in England now, was the improvement. 


of the Britiſh fiſhery, by which Holland had acquired fu h. 
immenſe riches. As to the empreſs queen, ſhe had been be 


— 


ben. aro fem re 


ordered his miniſter there to declare, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


V © hs: ak. 
OY ENGLAND........., 48 
much exhauſted by the late war, to purſue any ambitious Geo. 11. 
ſchemes at this time; But her miniſters at the court of Ruſſia 1749. 
were daily making repreſentations of the views of Sweden 
and Pruſſia, as being dangerous to the peace of the North, 22 | 
and particularly, that one of the objects of marſhal Saxe's makes a far- 
journey to Berlin, was to engage his Pruſſian majeſty's in- ther alli. 
tereſt, in getting himſelf re- elected duke of Courland, which 228 
dignity was then vacant. As the czarina's views. with regard ; 
to that dutchy were very different, her prepoſſeſſions againſt 
the king of Pruſſia became every day ſtronger, and at laſt 
terminated in a more ſtrict alliance than ever, the chief ob- 
jekt of which was to diſpoſſeſs him of Sileſia, _ | 

Before the end of this year, however, ſeveral other alli- Alliance be- 
ances and treaties were concluded, in which Great Britain gies; | 
had little or no participation. The court of France had in- Sweden, 
tercſt enough to bring about a treaty between Sweden and 
Denmark; and all that perſpired of its contents was, that 
Mr. Titley, the Britiſh miniſter at Copenhagen, was inform- 
ed by orders from his Daniſh majeſty, that there was nothing 
in it derogatory to his engagements with Great Britain. It 
is certain, that his Britannic majeſty's views, at this time, 
were very different from thoſe of ſome other princes, and in- 
tirely terminated in preſerving the peace that had been lately 
concluded. By his perſwaſion it us that the czarina recalled 
her troops from Finland, and Jaid up her fleet, and her ex- 
ample was followed by the Swedes. 


In the South, the king of Sardinia, who had no reaſon to and between 
the kings of 


be ſatisfied with the proceedings of. the empreſs queen and Finds, 
| her generals during the late war in Italy, entered into a de- Spain, Sar- 


fenſive treaty. with France and Spain, in which were com- _ and 
prehended the king of the two Sicilies, the duke of Modena, 5 P90” 


the republic of Genoa, and the duke of Parma, as well for 


the eſtates which he then actually poſſeſſed, as for thoſe he 


might hereafter acquire; and their Catholic and moſt Chri- 
ſtian majeſties, by virtue of that treaty, engaged to furnifh 


30,0c0 men to ſuch of the contracting powers as ſhould = OY 
want aſſiſtance. But, left the concluding this treaty ſhould 
give umbrage to the court of England, his Sardinian majeſty 


that he intended to obſerve all his engagements with the king 
of Great Britain, and with the empreſs queen. 5 
An incident, at this time, happened out of Europe, which 3 cf}. 
gave the court of Great Britain ſome uneaſineſs. The Alge- e 
rines, and the other pyratical ſtates of Barbary, had of Jate packst. boat 
greatly infeſted the Italian trade, and by the vaſt number deins. 
e t ; 
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Ges. II. of veſſels they ſent out, kept the whole coal in ary That 
epel thei 


1749. divided country not having ſtrength enough to 


— 


their i 
ſults, they had the preſumption to ſeize upon the Enpliſh 
Prince Frederic packet-boat in failing from Liſbon, and four 
of their cruziers carried it to Algiers, where it was rifled of 
- its treaſures, amounting to upwards of 9o, ooo l. under 
rivolous pretences ; and after detaining it from the 12th of 
March to the 4th of April, ſuffered it to depart empty. As 
the barbarians were, even according to their own” eſtabliſhed 
maxims, unjuſtifiable in this proceeding, captain Keppel was 
ordered to take the command of a ſquadron, and to'proceed 
to Algiers to demand ſatisfaction, and likewiſe to make up 
ſome differences between the dey and the Engliſh, on ac 
count of ſome arrears claimed by the former. Commodore 
Keppel accordingly, about the gth of Auguſt, appeared v 


ſeven Engliſh ſhips of war before Algiers, and had an audi- 


ence of the dey, to whom he preſented his inſtructions; but 
The money receiving no ſatisfaction, he was obliged to return to Gib- 
claimed altar, without attempting any thing upon the place; and 
without ſoon after, an Algerine ambaſſador came with ſome preſents 
ſucceſs. to England. This affair made a great noiſe, and the more, 
| becauſe the Engliſh agent, or ambaſſador, at the court of Mo- 
rocco, was actually then barbarouſly impriſoned, on account 
of ſome arrears of ranſom ſaid to be due to that prince. It 
afterwards appeared, that the dey- was forced by the ſoldiery, 
who in a body are his dictators as well as electors, to conſent 
to the confiſcation, and that it was not in his power to make 

any reſtitution. „ „ 
The parlia= On the 16th of November, the parliament opened at Weſt 
ment opens. minſter by a ſpeech from his majeſty, the firſt paragraph of 
Extra of Which was as follows: It is with particular pleaſure that I 
the hing's now meet you in parliament, at a time when the compleat 
beten. re-eſtabliſhment of a general peace has reſtored to my peo» 
pie the bleſſings of quiet and tranquillity. The good effects 


reiulting from hence, do already appear in the flouriſhing con- 


dition of our commerce, and the riſe of the public credit, 
which naturally lays the ſureſt foundations of an increaſe of 
ſtrength, and of laſting proſperity to my kingdoms. I have 
not failed, this ſummer, to make uſe of every opportunity of 
cementing and ſecuring the peace; and it is my firm reſolu- 
tion to do every thing in my power for the preſervation of it, 
and religiouſly adhere to the engagements I have. entered 
into.” ;, e | " ID 
” There was little elſe particular in this ſpeech, excepting 
that his majeſty mentioned the good diſpoſition he * 


th 


oF ENGLAND. 


the other contracting powers in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle Geo. L. 
to preſerve the publie tranquillity, and that he recommended 1749. 
to the two houſes, in the moſt earneſt manner, the maintain 


ing his fleet in full ſtrength. | 


The firſt paragraph of this ſpeech gave ſome offence, To ow; tes 4 


addreſs of thanks in the houſe of peers was moved for by t 
carl of Waldgrave, and ſeconded by the earl of Leven, and in 


the houſe of commons by Mr. Charles Townſhend, and fe- 


conded by fir Danvers Oſborne. The addreſs of the houſe of 
peers met with no oppoſition, < was, as uſual, a compli- 


mental recapitulation of the ſpe from the throne. But in 
the houſe of commons, the adCcrelis moved for, which was of 
the ſame nature, was objeQed to by fir John Hynd Cotton, who 
obſerved, that the peace could not be faid to be compleat, 
without ſtipulating the article of no ſearch” with Spain, be- 
cauſe both houſes had voted there ought to be no peace with- 
out it. Mr. Pelham, who took upon himſelf the whole ſtreſs 
of that day's debate on the part of the court, anſwered to 
this very ſtrong objection, that he never approved of that 
vote; that it is impoſſible times and circumſtances can be 
foreſeen, and that a parliament of Great Britain voted no 
peace, while any part of the Indies was left with Spain ; and 
yet times and circumſtances made it afterwards expedient to 
make peace, without. that condition being fulfilled. Several 
other objections and replies leſs material, followed in the de- 
bate. But the miniſtry having publiſhed their intention of 
reducing the intereſt upon the public funds, lord E | 

made ſome ſevere remarks upon the firſt paragraph of the 
ſpeech, which, he ſaid, was conceived in fallacious terms, 
and might prevent œconomy in his majeſty, as believing the 
nation to be in a flouriſhing condition, whereas it was other- 
wiſe; and that trade was declining, and the public credit 


linking ; and that all the treaties concluded amongſt the other 


powers of Europe, were to the diſadvantage of Great Britain. 
He therefore obſerved, that it was very imprudent in the mi- 
niſter, to publiſh his intention of reducing the intereſt -upon 
the national debt, becauſe monied men might make advan- 
tage of it. Mr. Pelham gained great applauſe by the candid 
manner in which he treated thoſe obſervations. He ſaid, he 
thought it the duty of the ſervants of the crown, to eaſe the 


national debt as ſoon as it was practicable; to conſult upon 


that head with perſons of the moſt approved experience and 

knowledge in thoſe matters, and to publiſh the method propo- 

ſed, that if any reaſonable objections were laid to it, they might 

be removed. That as R years, the 3 per cents. 
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it a demonſtration of the riſe of public credit; and as. an 


inſtance of the flouriſhing| condition of commerce, the dy. 
ties on imports had added to the finking fund one million in | 


about nine months; and, at the ſame time, for the great quan- 
tity of grain exported, there had been paid for bounties 
221,000]. That as he, ſhould ever have a regard to thoſe 
who had advanced their money to ſerve: the government, he 


x 4 
2 


hoped, that a fair, honeſt, and equitable method would be 


which is 
carried 
without a 
diviſion. 


Proceed ipęs 


found out to reduce the national debt; a method conſonant 


to parliamentary faith, ang alſo agreeable to the creditors 
themſelves, at leaſt ſuch oF them as are reafonable. That 
the method propoſed is to give notice, according to the aq, 
that after one year, the ſunds bearing 4 per cent. ſhould he 
reduced to 35; and ſuch of the creditors as refuſed to 'accept 
of that intereſt to be paid off, to continue ſeven years at 33, 
and then to be reduced to 3 per cent. That it would be a 
conſiderable advantage for every proprietor to continue 1001, 
at 3: per cent. rather than be paid off; becauſe the 3 per 


cents. being at 101, the perſon paid off muſt add 208. topur-. 


chaſe the ſame ſtock in them ; therefore if he does not re- 
ceive his 1001. he will have a better bargain, and may ſell it 
for more.” Other members obſerved, that as none of the 
treaties that had been concluded on the continent had been 
proved to be derogatory to the honour, or prejudicial to the 


Intereſt of Great Britain, they were rather proofs of the good 


. 


diſpoſitions of the ſeveral powers to maintain the peace. Upon 


the whole, the addreſs was agreed to without a diviſion. .. - 
As the proceedings of this ſeſhon were, many of them, of 
a nature that does not admit of their being particulariſed here, 
and others of them of the ſame nature with thoſe that the 
reader has already ſeen, a minute detail of every thing that 
paſied is not to be expected here. 5 e 
The reſolutions of the committee of ſupply were, in the 


of the cm main, the ſame as paſſed laſt ſeſſion, though the total of the 


mittee of 
ſupply. 


ſum granted was not fo great. 183, 232. was granted for 
making good engagements, entered into, or ſervices under- 
taken, during the late war. The debt paid off amounted to 
1, 45, 5900 l. The deficiencies to be made good amounted to 
462, 5 2. The expences incurred, and not provided for, 


amounted to 240, 930 l. and the current ſervice of the year 


to 2,1c9,855), The whole, with the omitted fractions, 


amounting to 4,141, 6611. gs. 112 d. Many particulats of 
thoſe articles underwent the ſame debates as formerly, and 
received the ſame anſwers. The two following were new 
1 articles, 
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articles, and paſſed with very little debate, on account of the Geo, IL 
promiling Rate of the colony, viz. “ 122,2461. for defray- 1749. 


n 


D 


ing the expence of ſervices incurred during the war in his 


majeſty's colonies of North America, on account of the in- 
terdes expedition againſt Canada, and for other ſervices ari- 
ſins therefrom, and for the ſuccour of Nova Scotia; and the 
ſum of 36,4761. for defraying the charges incurred by tranf- 
porting to his majeſty's colonies, of Nova Scotia, and: ſup- 
porting and maintaining there a number of reduced officers 
and private men difmifſed his majeſty's land and ſea ſervice, 
and other his majeſty's ſubjects now ſettled in the faid colo- 
ny, and not provided for by parliament.” = SH 

[t is remarkavle, that though the gentlemen in the oppo- 
ſition, this ſeſſion, were againſt the number of land forces 
voted, which were 18,857, yet the number of ſeamen pro- 
poſed by the government being but 15,000, the ſame was 
objected to by the others as being too few; but no motion 
being made for any larger number, the ſame was agreed to 
without a diviſion. ' bet. 

But the great object purſued by the government this ſeſ- 


the houſe of commons, the following advertiſement was 


printed in the London Gazette by authority, and is here given Nov. 29, - 
the reader, as exhibiting the reſult of all that was ſaid upon ** 


this important occaſion. * Reſolved, That any perſon or 
perſons, bodies politic or corporate, who now are, or heie- 
after may be, intereſted in, or intitled unto, any part of the 
national debt redeemable by law, incurred before Michael- 
mas 1749, which now carries an intereſt at the rate of 41, 
per cent. per annum, and who ſhall, on or before the 28th of 
February 1749, ſubſcribe their names to ſignify their conſent 
to accept of an intereſt of 3. per cent, per annum, to com- 
mence from the 25th day of December 17 57, ſubject to the 
ſame proviſions, notices, and clauſes of redemption, which 


their reſpective 41. per cents. are now liable to, ſhall, in lieu 


of their preſent intereſt, be intitled unto, and receive an in- 
tereſt of 41. per cent. per annum, till the 25th day of Deceme- 
ber 1750, and from and after the ſaid 25th day of December 
1750, an intereſt of 31, 108. per cent. per annum. until the 
ſaid 2 5th of December 17573 and no part of the ſame, ex- 
cept what is due to the Eaſt-India company, ſhall be liable to 
be redeemed till after the ſaid 2 5th day of December 1757, 
e . Reſolved; 


— 
ſion, was the reduction of the intereſt upon the national oo 3 i 
debt, the expediency of which was ſo clearly demonſtrated upon the 


by Mr. Pelham, that, in conſequence of the reſolutions of _ f 
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ted to the auditor of the receipt of his majeſty's Exchequer, 


Other acts 
paſſed . 


The ſail- 
cloth act. 


payment of the reſpective intereſt of 41. per cent. per annum, 
31. -10s.-per cent. per annum, in the ſame manner as the 


funds, after the faid 25th day of December 1750, ſhall he 


ſure in the miniſter, and ſome of his beſt friends, even the 


a large duty of 4d. a yard was propoſed to be laid upon all 


1d. per ell of foreign fail-cloth imported, was payable out 


who had an intereſt in Ireland, ſtrongly oppoſed the dui 


* 
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truſtees, may ſubſcribe, and ſignify ſuch conſent for the. 
veral parts of the ſaid debt, for the holding of which their e 
names are made uſe of reſpectively. Reſolved, That all dv. 
ties, revenues, and incomes, which now ſtand appropriated 
to the payment of the ſaid intereſt of 41. per cent. per an- 
num reſpectively, ſhall continue and be appropriated to'the 


ſame now ſtand appropriated to the payment of the ſaid il. 
per cent. per annum; and that the ſurpluſſes of the ſaid 
made part of the ſinking fund, and applied in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſurpluſſes of the ſaid funds are now applicable, 
Reſolved, That books be opened at his majeſty's feceipt of 
Exchequer, at the Bank of England, and South: houſe, 
for receiying the ſaid ſubſcriptions or conſent. Ordered, 
That for the immediate taking in of the ſaid ſubſcriptions and 
conſent, copies of the ſaid reſolutions be forthwith tranſmit- 


to the governor and company of the bank of England, to 
the united company of merchants trading to the Eaſt- Indies, 
and to the governor and company of merchants trading to 
the South-Seas and other parts of America, and for encou- 
raging the fiſheries ; and be affixed at the Royal Exchange, 
and be printed in the London Gazette.” 1 
This was generally looked upon to be a very bold mes- 


day before the vote paſſed in the houſe of commons, endea- 
voured to perſuade him againſt it. But he appeared deter- 
mined, and in a few weeks they approved of his ſteadineß, 
as much as before they blamed his obſtinacy. Among other 
public- ſpirited acts of this ſeſſion, one paſſed for the encou- 
ragement of the manufacture of Britiſh fail-cloth, which by 
the Iriſh underſelling the Britiſh manufacturers in that com- 
modity, was come into great decay. In order to retrieye it, 


Iriſh ſail- cloth imported into Great Britain, of the value of 
14 d. per yard, and the bounty upon the exportation of Bri- 
tiſh ſail· cloth, which before was payable out of the duty of 
of the cuſtoms. The earl of Egmont, and many members 


upon the Iriſh ſail· cloth. But all they could obtain was, A 
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the duty ſhould be Feger no Jonger chan during the time Geo- II. 


that the bounties 
Ireland. 


It was greatly to the hongur af the.miniſier's. moderation, Regulations | 


: 1 „ TT" to the 
that this ſeſſion ſeveral queſtions, add thoſe, 400 of importance tinyan, % 


in the government of the army, were carried againſt him; 
nor was it unuſual to ſee eyen thoſe; who (at under him at the 


board of treaſury, divide againſt him, even upon queſtions in 
which he had ſpoke with zeal, and that without their forfeit- 


ing the leaſt degree of favour. The rigours of the mutiny 


act had always been ſtrenuouſly ſupported by former mini- 
ſters; but in this ſeſſion, after great debate, they were miti- 
gated. For the oath of ſecreſy taken by the members of a 
court- martial, was diſpenſed with, if a party was, required 
to give evidence thereof, as a witneſs, by a court of juſtice in 
due courſe of law. Another material alteration was made, 


by rendering the ſentence given by a court - martial, reviſable 


no more than once. The earl of Egmont, and many other 
gentlemen, amongſt whom were ſeveral officers of high rank 
in the army, contended ſtrenuouſly, that it ſhould not be re- 
viſable at all ; and it was carried againſt them by a majority 
of no more than 177 againſt 125. | 


Another matter of national importance, which happened 4 
this ſeſſion, regarded the * 75 of iron from the nor- 


thern countries of Europe. This affair admitted of very long 
and impartial debates. The queſtion was, whether pig and 
bar iron ought not to be imported from America duty .free. 
The affair had been agitated before, but had always been, in 
tenderneſs of foreigners, who received great ſums yearly for 
iron out of Great Britain, diſcountenanced by the miniſtry, 
and had come to nothing. The arguments for the importa- 


tion of American iron was, that it would diſcourage the im- 


portation of Swediſh. and other iron, and thereby ſave great 
ſums to the ſubjects of Great Britain. On the other hand, 


the proprietors of furnaces and forges for making Engliſh 


iron repreſented by their petitions, that ſhould the importa- 
tion from America take place, they themſelves muſt be great 
ſufferers, without the Swediſh importation being diminiſhed ; 
becauſe the Swediſh iron was made uſe of in works for which 


neither the Britiſh nor American iron was fit. This laſt al- 


legation was ſtrongly conteſted by other petitioners, who ſaid, 


the American bar iron was applicable to all the uſes of Swe- 
diſh iron. At laſt, after a long and tedious examination of 


Witneſſes, and hearing of council, a bill was brought in, and 
after paſſing both houſes, received the royal aſſent, to en- 


courage 
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Britiſh 
fiſhery act, 


Petitions to 
forward the 
fame, 


courage the importation of pig and bar iron fro bij . . 


mill, or other engine, for ſlitting or rolling of iron, 6, 30 
plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any furnace. he 

making ſteel, in any of the ſaid colonies. It was ſaid by the op. | 
- poſers of this bill, and reported without doors, that the bill never 
would have paſſed, had it not been that the court of England 


was at that time in a very bad humour againſt the Swedes, , 


During this ſeſſion, the affair of the Britiſh fiſhery, was re- 
ſumed. The reader has already ſeen how the bill for encou- 


raging it was dropt in the laſt ſeffion, and mention ha 


been made of the vaſt ſpirit and expeCtation raiſed in the nz. 
tion upon that head. Numberleſs were the pamphlets and 
papers publiſhed during the interval, as well as ſeſſion, of par- 
liament, concerning its importance. But ſome facts w 

now Jaid before the parliament, which exaſperated the public 
more than ever againſt the Dutch, For the corporation of 
Southwold, and the inhabitants of Loweſtoff, both in Suffolk, 
and both places ſubſiſting by the fiſhing trade, informed the 


' houſe by petition, that the Dutch had, "for about eight years 
' paſt, fiſhed ſo near the ſhore, that their nets ſwept upon the 


ground, and thereby prevented' the petitioners from Hiking, 
as a hundred Dutch fiſhing veſſels at a time have been 

choring in their bay in two or three fathom water; and that 
when the petitioners complained of their foul fiſhing, they 
threatened to run over and fink their boats, or tear. their 


nets. The petition from Loweſtoff had the ſame complaints, 


but againſt the French as well as the Dutch. Though the 


miniſter had always declared himſelf, and was, in fact, a in- 
cere friend to the fiſhery, yet he eaſily ſaw that the intention 
of bringing thoſe petitions into the houſe, was to exaſperate 


the public further againſt the Dutch; and he complained of 


the indecency of bringing ſuch a matter to parliament, 


before it was laid before the king in council, which was the | 


proper tribunal where they could obtain redreſs. But he 
owned at the ſame time, that, had it been refuſed there, 
the petitioners might properly have applied to parliament. 
Notwithſtanding this, the petitions were referred to a com- 
mittee; but they did not think proper to take them into their - 


| conſideration, The committee, however, on the 14th, of 


February, came to the following reſolutions, which next day 
were reported by general Oglethorpe, and agreed to by the 
houſe, viz. © That the carrying on the Britiſh white herring 
and cod fiſheries, would be of great advantage to the trade 
and 1 of theſe kingdoms, and that all impediment 

to 
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obo the fame ought to be removed as much as poſſible. That Gen. ll. | 
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ef. as a further encouragement to all perſons” whatſoever, as well 174950. — 
bodies politic and corporate as others, to engage in the white —m——. I 
2 $4 2 | 7 | s | 
ny herring and cod fiſheries, a bounty of 30s, per ton ſhould. \Þ 
or be granted, and paid out of the cuſtoms, to all new veſſels | | 
from 20 to 28 tons burthen, which ſhould be built for that . 
purpoſe, and actually employed in the ſaid fiſhery. That | 1 
for encouraging adventurers to employ their money in the L 
ſaid fiſheries, a ſociety ſhould be incorporated, under the name a 


of, The free Britiſh Fiſhery, by a charter, not excluſive, with =» © 

power to raiſe a capital not exceeding 500,0001. and at 4 
31. 10s. per cent, per annum . ſhould be granted and paid 2 
out of the cuſtoms to the proprietors for fourteen. years, for 
ſo much of the capital as ſhould be actually employed in the 

ſaid fiſheries.” „ ᷑ : of, GE WR 3 

pon thoſe reſolutions, a bill was preſented by general h. 

Oglethorpe, by order of the houſe, for the encouragement. 
of the Britiſh herring and. cod fiſheries, which after ſur- + 
mounting ſome difficulties on account of a litteral omiſſion, ' 


T's. 6 * © 


e the bill, when it was ſent up to the lords, received the 
s royal aſſent the ſame ſeſſion. It is incredible with what ar- 
e dour the news of this bill paſſing, was received by the pub- 
, lic. It had been patronized and promoted by men of the 
: greateſt property and popularity in the kingdom; and ad- 0 
t miral Vernon, who at this time profeſſed himſelf to be an 
/ enemy to the Dutch, made a voyage to Holland on purpoſe 
ſ to make himſelf maſter of the manner of their carrying on 


the fiſheries, and curing their fiſh. - Ihe bill was no ſooner 

paſſed, than there was a general: meeting of the perſons nam - 

ed in the act of parliament for eneouraging the Britiſh white 

herring fiſhery, purſuant to an order of the lords of the re- 

gency, the king being then abroad. At this meeting 8 

prince of Wales was choſen governor, Slingſbey Bethell, eſq; en gorerncy 

preſident, and Stephen Theodore Janflen, eſq; vice · preſi - of the u- 

dent, both of them aldermen of London. Thirty gentle- ier. 

men, moſt of them members of parliament, at the ſame MR, 

time were choſen as the council, and were approved of by 

the lords of the regency, to whom their names were preſent» , 

ed in terms of the act of parliament. . The charter for eſta - 

bliſhing them into a ſociety. being paſt, the prince of Wales 

was preſented with it àt fiſhmongers hall, to, which he went | 

in great ſtate, and accepted of by him as their governor. In heck of 

this ſeſſion of parliament, upon a petition from the dealers "my 

and manufacturers of raw and thrown filks, repreſenting the, 
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Geo. II. vaſt benefit that would accrue” to the kingdom by eiibbilltes 


1749-50. ing the growth of that comniodity (which of late wit te. 


25 come exceſſively deat) in the Britiſh' ſouthern colonies 'of 


America, the duties upon American ſilk imported inte "By 

time, out of regard to the empreſs of Ruffia, an act palld' 

for permitting raw ſilk of the produce or grob of Perha, 

* purchaſed in Ruſſia, to be imported into this kingdom from 

any port or place belonging to the empire of Raf . 

African Phe affair of the royal African company, came again un 
trade ſettled, ger conſideration of parliament this ſeſſion, and underwent 
much the ſame operations as it had done the laſt, The er- 

chants being of two contrary opinious about the-niolt, fat 


BY 


tua} method of ſecuring and improving it, and the queltion 
being greatly conteſted, whether it ought to be carried on 
by a joint ſtock company, or thrown open upon the terms. 
and reſolutions ' that had paſſed laſt year, the houſe ſpent 
ſeven days in a committee upon it. But after all, the houſe 


ſtood to their former refolutions, and a' bill, regulating the | 


trade, was ordered in, and paſſed the royal aſſent. *. 

Such were the principal bills paſſed this ſeſſion of patſia- 

ment; and the friends of the miniſtry, not without reaſon, 
challenged all their antagoniſts to produce any ſeflion, nay, 

any parliament, in which ſo many bills, for the benefit and 
emolument of the nation, had received the royal aſſent, 

Many other matters for the encouragement of trade and ma- 
nufacture, ſome of which paſſed into laws, came lik viſe 

before parliament this ſeſſion. But though all applications 

of that kind were encoùraged and referred to committees, 

yet the claſhing intereſts of ſeveral parties in ſome caſes, the 
impracticability in others, and in others the detrinient that 

might accrue to the public, prevented their paſſing this ſeſ- 

ſion into laws. | | EDDY. GG 
Othertranſ- As to political affairs, few of them were agitated this"fel- 
— ſion, many gentlemen who were warmly engaged in former 
| oppoſitions, having now dropt all theitffealouf of the mi- 
niſter and his intentions. A motion was ma e, and com-. 

plied with, for papers relating to the redemption of Britiſß 

captives in the empire of Morocco; but when the papers. 
were laid before the houſe, no uſe cquld be made of them 
for impeaching the conduct of the miniſtry, A motion for 
papers relating to the exerciſe of the office; of ordnance 
under its late maſter general the duke of Montague, 


\ 


was likewiſe made; and was thought to be levelled at an” | 
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vice during the late war. Rut this motion was rejected, On 


z majority of 151 againſt 63. Another motion was: made — 
by the earl of Egmont, for à perfect account to be laid be- 
fore the houſe of the ſtate of the port and harbour of Dun - 
kirk, and for the papers that had paſſed between the Britin 
and French miniſtry on that head. His lordſhip introduced 
this motion, with a very ſevere invective againſt the whole 
of the peace of Aix· la- Chapelle; but grounded his motion 
upon an apprehenſion, that the ſtipulation of Dunkirk, re- 
maining on the ſea; ſide on the footing of antient treaties, 
might be conſtrued by the French inte its remaining upon 
the footing of treaties antecedent to that of Utrecht, by which 
it was to be intirely demoliſhed. His lordſhip was anſwered 
by Mr. Pelham, who. juſtified the treaty, as being the beſt 
that could be obtained, after ſo unfortunate a war; and ſnew- 
ed the imprudence of provoking France at that time, when 
it was not ſo much as pretended to have heen guilty of any 
wilful infraction, of the peace, A very hot debate enſued 
upon this; but at laſt a negative was put upon the motion, 
by a majority of 242 againſt 115. | 


During the whole of this-ſeſfion, the city. of Weſtniinſter, Weſtminſter 
and indeed the public in general, were in a dreadful confter- *%ion- 


nation on account of the election for that city. Lord Trent- 
ham, eldeſt ſon to earl Gower, its repreſentative, had been 
made a lord of the admiralty, by which his election became 
vacant ; but having declared himſelf again a candidate, he 
met with a powerful opponent in the perſon of fir George 
Vandeput, a private gentleman, who was vigorouſly ſupport- 
ed by the intereſt of the prince of Wales, and all thoſe elec- 
tors who went under the name of independents. An incident 
happened at that very time which, were it not for the great con- 
ſequences it had, would be too inconſiderable for hiſtory to 
relate. Some French players having got liberty to act on a 
theatre in the Haymarket, were pelted by the generality of 
the audience; but ſome young noblemen and gentlemen be- 
Ing incautious enough to draw their ſwords and take their 
parts, it was affirmed in print, and even certified by affida- 
vits, that lord T'rentham was of the number, and that he 
drew his ſword upon the audience. Though the whole of 
this allegation was an infamous falſehood, and was afterwards 
proved to be ſuch, yet it is incredible how ſtrongly it ope- 


rated to lord Trentham's prejudice in the election, which 


continued for an unuſual number of days. But his lordſhip 
| | having 


i 
| 
| 
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| 
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Geo. II. having a annjority upon the pol, the hav ace 
1749-50. manded a ſcrutiny, which was granted by the high bailif, 


of the county of Middleſex, and the high bailiff of Weg. 


continue to do fo, he was diſmiſſed from the bar, after re- | 


the returning officer. This, when the voters on each fide | 
were between 4 and 5000, proved a matter of great diff. | 
culty, and was carried on by both ſides with ſuch anime 
that though the election begun on the 22d of November, 
the high bailiff had made no return of the writ on the 220 of 
February, as it was notorious that he met with vaſt obftruc. 
tions in the exerciſe of his office. Mr. Fox, on that 
moved the houſe, that the clerk of the crown, the melſen- 
ger extraordinary attending the great ſeal, the under therif 


minſter, ſhould attend next morning, to give an accolint of 
the iſſuing, delivering, and executing the writ. Had it not 
been for the prudence of Mr. Pelham, and ſome m 
members, a very violent reſolution would have been moved. 
for on this occaſion. But the high bailiff aſſuring the houſe 
he was making all the diſpatch in his power, and would 


ceiving a proper admonition from the ſpeaker, and being en- 
joined to apply to the houſe, if he met with any obſt 
This affair, next —— made a great noiſe, 1 
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to France. He was a good officer, had an excellent addreſs, 
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akes— Parliament riſes —T he king goes abroud 


+ = 4 445 oy * 
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Fatal /eſfion at the Old Baily—Death of the ting of 


Portugal Treaty between England and . f 
ſpeech at the 24570 of the parliament in 1 * 


bates on the addreſs— Proctedings on the Weſtminſter: 
election Mr. Crowle reprimanded— Mr. Murray ſent . 
to Newgate for refuſing to kneel at the bar of the houſe 
of commons — Money committees —Debates— Death and 
farther charafter of the prince of Wales — Nis meſ. 
ſage to both houſes for ſettling a regency—A. bill for 
that purpoſe paſſes both houſes — Naturalization Bill.— 
Caſe of the Scotch clergy before parliament — End of 


the ſeſſion—Deaths aud characters of the, prince of 
Orange and the queen of Denmerk—State of affairs 


on the continent==Death and charatter of the ting of: 


Sweden Kings ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion of 
parliament—Mr. Murray's caſe—Licencing of public 
meeting ac. — he Scotch forfeitures veſted in the king 
for the benefit of the Highlands—+ All the funds reduced 
into one—Farther proceedings of parliament—Seſffion 
ends — Death and cbaracter at large of lord Boling- 
broke—Sir Peter Warren choſen an alderman of Lon- 
don Practice of deſtroying enſured ſhips —Foreign af 
fairs —Caſe of the Silefia loan ſeized upon by bis Pruſ- 
an majeſty—Parliament fits— Money granted— Qua- 
rentine—Shipwreck — Turkey trade Edinburgh Li. 
cencing alebouſes—Broad wheel and Jew naturaliza+. 


tion atts —The marriage att — Regiſter bill— Hiſtory 
of the alt for the Britiſh muſeum — King's ſpeech at the, 


cloſe of the ſeſſion — Caſe of ibÞimpoſtor Elizabeth Can- 
ning Doctor Cameron executed Jumults State of 


the diſpute between France and England in America — 


Parliament meets — The Few bill repealed—Sir John 
Barnard's motion for aboliſhing oaths at Elections — Mr. 
L—. ned — King's ſpeech at the end of the parhament. 


HE earl of Albemarle, at this time, reſided as am- Geo. II. 
baſſador extraordinary from the court of Great Britain 1750, 
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Was 
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5 HE HISTORTZ 
Ceo. II. was humane, gentle, and magnificent in s manner. Tho 
1750. qualifications recommended him as a proper Mg 
the French court at this time; and the e ; 
Tranſac- the French ambaſſador at the Engliſh court, was 8 tw 
2 or much the ſame character. When each was ſent to the ot 
France. -he was to reſide at, it was thought their embaſſies" were m 
| ters of mere form and compliment; and for ſome time the 
continued ſo. The earl of Albemarle was highly card 
by the French monarch, and the marquis de Kue e 
quired great regard and eſteem by his behaviour in EA 
In all matters of indifference, the French court themed itfelf 
very ready to oblige the earl of Albemarle. He particularly 
complained' of their kalendar, in which the young pretende 
to the crown of England was mentioned in a manner, uh 
five to the Engliſh government. His complaint Was 
ſooner exhibited, than that court ordered the author of" 
kalendar to be ſent to the baſtile, and the work to be 
preſſed ; and a charge was given to the licencers of the pia, 
to take ſpecial care not to ſuffer any thing to be printed 
which might give offence to the powers with which Fmagce 
was at peace, An equal complaiſance was ſhown. at the g- 
liſh court to the marquis de Mirepoiæ, but with very dif. 
ferent views: for the French, upon recovering Louilby 
had laid a ſcheme (the particulars of which Mall be en 
ted in their due place) for engroſſing the Whole ene 
North America, and in a manner for extirpating the Eng- 
liſh intereſt there. Notice of this was, ſoon aſter the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, given to the Engliſh government, by 
their governors in America; and proper. inſtructions mere 
diſpatched to them, to reſiſt all incroachments attempted. to 
be made upon the Enzliſh territories. The. on 1 Al- 
bemarle had orders from his court, to remonſt 1 d. 
on this occaſion. But to the misfortune of Englibd, 
lordſhip was no deep politician, and his remonſtrances'tatl ſo 
little effect, that the French were rather encouraged: in, than 
deterred from their uſurpations. The Englith governors in 
America daily ſent over complaints af the French your 
ments there, which were but too little regarded f .b 
matters being compromiſed ; for which purp . 6 
governor of the province of N a, 9.55 r. 
Mildmay, were appointed commiſſioners for ſettling a 
termining the > points to be adjuſted between the GI of 
England and France in America. They were to meet dhe 
Prench commiſſioners at Paris; but the public in e 
v.11] a-very indifferent opinion of the whole 8 this ne 
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The French, however, leſt the jealouſy of England-ſhould Geo. II. 
be too much awakened, ordered the marquis de Caylus to 1750. 
evacuate the iſland. of Tobago; and this order, which never ———— 
was faithfully complied with, was ; publiſhed with great 
oſtentation. 8 | | „ „„ 

While thoſe affairs were in ſuſpence, England was Shocks of * 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, by two ſhocks of 3 8 
an earthquake, which happened in the months of February . 
and March; though neither of them were violent, yet the 
thing being unuſual, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the terror 
and amazement that ſeized, upon the minds of the peo- 
ple upon this occaſion; and their conſternation was im- 
proved by a hair-brain'd enthuſiaſt, who pretended to fore- _ | 
tell a third earthquake, which was to. lay all London and 1 30 
Weſtminſter in ruins. It had, however, the good effect to 
turn their attention from politics to prayers, and, for ſome 
time, the churches could ſcarce contain the number who re- 
ſorted to them. The biſhop of London, in particular, wrote 
paſtoral letters upon this occaſion ; and the truth rs, the m- 
mon people of England never were known to be ſo licenti- 
ous, and ſo much immerſed in luxury of all kinds, as they were 
at this time. The fit of devotion, which ſo much crowded 
the churches, did not, indeed, laſt long; but it left behind it 
imprefions which wrought a viſible amendment upon their 
manners. LA 2 

On the 12th of April, his majeſty put an end to the ſeſ- King's 
hon of parliament by his ſpeech, in which there was nothing el . 
particular, but his thanking the members for laying hold of the ſeſſion. 
the very firſt opportunity to reduce the intereſt of the national 
debt, without the leaſt inſringment upon parliamentary faith. 

« The ſucceſs, continued he, which has always attended 
this wiſe meaſure, is a proof of the preſent credit of this 
kingdom, and has laid a ſure foundation for the continuance 
of it; and cannot fail to add ſtrength and reputation to my 
government, both at home and abroad.” Soon after tbis, 
his majeſty declared his intention to go abroad, and nomi- 
nated the following perſons to be lords juſtices in his abſence, 
viz. Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; Philip lord Names of 
Hardwicke, lord chancellor; Lionel duke of Dorſet, lord che regeney. 
preſident ; John earl Gower, lord privy-ſeal ; Charles duke 
of Marlborough, lord ſteward ; Charles duke of Grafton, 
lord chamberlain; Charles duke of Richmond, maſter of the 
horſe ; John duke of Bedford, one of his majeſty's ptincal 
ſecretaries of ſtate; Archibald duke of Argyle; Thomas 

| i Holles, 


4 


42 HE mwiSToRY MF 
Geo. II. Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, one of his majeſty's prindpa 
1750. ſecretaries of ſtate ; John earl of Sandwich, firſt commilfiencr 
= of the admiralty ; William earl of Harrington, lord'lievte- 
nant of Ireland, and Henry Pelham, eſq; firſt commiſſioner 
ol the treaſury. Ks | n 
Domeſtic During his majeſty's abſence, many of the late rioteti in 
affairs, cutting down the turnpikes in the weſt of England; were 
tried. But, though the evidence againſt many of thein'wa 
very clear and full, yet very few of them were convicted, 
the juries being generally prepoſſeſſed in their favour,” Ne- 
ver were the jails all over England, known to de more 
crowded than they were at this time with malefactors, in 

Fatal ſeſſion May this year, the priſon of Newgate in London, contra 
2 me ON ed an infection from the number and ſtench of the priſoners 
4 confined there, which, at the ſittings at the Old Bailey, prov- 
ed fatal to fir Samuel Pennant, lord mayor of London, fir 
Daniel Lambert, an alderman, Mr. Clark, a baron of the 
/ Exchequer, fir Thomas Abney, a judge of the Common 
Pleas, many of the lawyers who attended the ſeſſions, ie 
greateſt part of the jury, and a great number of other per- 
ſons. The prevailing degeneracy of the times, was, perhaps, 
juſtly attributed to the reduction of the army upon the te- 
turn of the forces from abroad. In all. other reſpects, this 
A ſon born year was barren of public events in England. A ſon w 
ry born to the prince of Wales, on the 13th of May, who was 
Wales. baptized by the name of Frederic William, and their royal 
highneſſes received the uſual congratulations upon the ſame. 
The attention of the public was more and more turned to 
the improvement of the fiſheries, and ſeveral veſſels for that 
purpoſe were built and launched with extraordinary acclama- 


tions and ceremony. A 
Deatk: ofthe As to foreign affairs, little relating to England happened, 
es. hy Por but the death of the king of Portugal on the 31ft of Juh. 
se was a prince of a pacitic, beneficent, diſpoſition, but great- 
ly under the influence of his father confeſſor. He was fuc- | 
ceeded by his eldeſt fon Joſeph, who proves to be of a more 
active diſpoſition ; but both of them equally friends to Eng- 
land, upon whoſe protection the independency of their crown 
reſts. During his majeſty's abſence from England, the elec- 
tor of Bavaria concluded a ſubſidy treaty with' England and 
Holland, by which he engaged himſelf to keep on foot 6000 
woops for their ſervice, but not to be employed againſt the 
emperor, or the empire, in conſideration of his receiv 
DE” 49,000 
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40,000 I. a year, one third of which was to be paid by the Geo. II. 


1 
; 3 


States General. 


1750. 


On the 24th of October, a meſſenger arrived in England,. 


with a definitive treaty, concluded, in conſequence” of the 


Treaty be- 
. tween Eng- 


peace of Aix-la-chapelle, between Mr. Keene, his Britannic1,,q and 
majeſty's plenipotentiary,. and don: Joſeph "Carvajal and Lan- Spain. 
caſter, his Catholic majeſty's miniſter of ſtate. The princi- 


pal articles of this treaty were, “ pſt. The king of Spain 
engages to pay the South ſea company, within the ſpace of 
three months, the ſum of too, ooo l. ſterling,” by way of 
indemnification, as well for the non execution of the Aſſiento 
treaty of the 1 3th of March 17 135 as to make them amends 


for the four years in which they did not ſend out their annual 


ſhips: 2d, As to the trade and navigation of the Engliſh in 
the ports of the king of Spain's dominions,” the treaties of 


1667 and 1670, that: of Utrecht of the year 1713, the iſt, 


4th, 5th, and 7th articles of the treaty of 1715, and that of 
1721, ſhall be punctually obſerved and executed. 3d, Con- 
ſequently the ſhips that trade in the ports of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, ſhall pay no other duties for the goods they import or 
export, than ſuch as they paid in the reign of Charles II. of 
Spain. 4th, The ſubj of Great Britain, in the places 


where they ſhall come to traffic, ſhall pay only the ſame duG- 


ties as are laid on the ſubjects of his Catholic majeſty, who 
means, that the Engliſh ſhall be treated in his dominions, on 
the ſame footing as the nations moſt favoured, And more- 
over, they ſhall continue to enjoy the privilege of _— in 
falt Fog the iſland of Tortuga, which is poſſeſſed by the 
niards.“ eee figs tee 
The reader will eaſily perceive, that this treaty fell far 
ſhort of what the nation had a right to expect from Spain; 
no poſitive ſtipulation againſt ſearching Britiſn ſhips in Ame- 
rica, which had given riſe to the late war, having been made 
in it. That claim was now treated as being chimerical. The 


* 


commerce with Spain, made the Britiſh- miniſtry more trac- 
table on this head; and indeed there was, at this time, a re- 
markable good correſpondence between the two courts The, 


j 
pa- 
\ 4 


_ vaſt benefit which Great Britain _ ay received by her 


great meaſure which his Britannic majeſty had in view: while His maje(- 
he was abroad, was the election of the archduke Joſeph, ty's endea- 


eldeſt ſon of the emperor and the empreſs queen, to be king 
of the Romans. Though his majeſty had this election great 
ly at heart, yet it met with much oppoſition; the king of 
Pruſſia, and the French party in the empire, having a ma- 


vours for 


electing the 
mperor's 
ſon king of 
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Geo II. jority in the diet, through which, they inſiſted, the prop 
1759-51. muſt. paſs, before it could be brought before the ela 
Fhe' king of Spain having ſome intereſt in the Gre 
body, Mr. Keene laid before him the ſte ps his maſteß 
taken to ſecure and haſten this election; , "LY applie: 
tion met with a very cool reception. n 
It was the 4th of November before his ma ajeſty return 80 

= - | bis-Britiſh dominions, upon which he was ene 
the city of London, But it was the 17th of January h 
1 17 51. {tbe parliament was opened. His majeſty; in bis de . 
l King's formed both houſes, That he had poſtponed their nest 
an Pn . to this time, that he might conſult their: priyate doe 
i id 3 them as: fat as was conſiſtent with the-occafions of theyub: 
liament. That ſince the laſt ſeſfion, his care had been con 
525 — re in improving the preſent tranquillity; and he had 
the ſatisfaction to acquaint them, that he had concluded 4 
treaty with his good brother the king of Spain, Wien 
ſuch particular differences as from the nature of them c 
not be ſettled in a general treaty, had been amicably adjuſted, 
without the intervention of any other party, and the cam. 

merce of this nation with that country "re-eſtabliſhed? 

the moſt advantageous and ſure foundations. That itvthe 
progreſs of this work, he had received ſuch aſſuranect of the 
good diſpoſition of the Catholic king to cement and ain 


tain, a 2 moſt rv union, as left no room to doubt 0 i 


ton Re now e "eflored: That he had 1, in edi 
junclion with the empreſs queen and the States 3 
concluded a treaty with the eleftor of Bavaria; and was t 

ſuch further meaſures as might beſt tend to ſtrengthen aug 
ſecure the tranquillity of the empire, ſupport its fy em, id 
timtly prevent ſuch events as had been found by experiehd 
to endanger the common cauſe, involve Europe in the 

mities of war, and occaſion the loſs of much blood and trea- 
ure to theſe kingdoms: That bothi theſe treaties thould'bs 
laid before them; and that he had received from a ths 
other contracting powers: in the definitive treaty of All- 
Chapelle, the welt ill und eden declarations of their teſt 
| Jutidu- to preſerve the general peate; and that He had | 
cate: to: firengthen and conſolidate the ties of umu an 
ie between him and his allies, the better to! ſecufg 
their mutual. intereſts; maintain the peace already fub | 
and io prevent the occaſion of any future rupture.” His 


majeſty 
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majeſty then concluded wich an exhortation to-unanimity, GeooTD 
and recommending to them the improving the trade uHj ug 
commerce of the kingdom, and ſuppreſſiag ſuck:bugrage . — 
and violences, which are inconſiſtent with good utder au¹ν, 
government, and entlanger the lives aud propertias af his 
ſubſects. ben ee ee eee ed 

Both houſes returned addrefſes upon this ſpeech full of. the ——— 
moſt loyal profeſſions; © That from the houſe of lords, mat dren. 


with no oppoſition.» The addreſs from the commons; which 


was moved for by Horatio Walpole, junr. and ſreonded 
by Mr. Proby, was ſtrongiy oppeſod by the carb of Egmont, 
who was againſt! inſerting in it any thing that appeared to 
be an approbation ef foreign meaſures. In this he was ſup- 
ported by Mr. Henlby ſince lord keeper; Mr. Bathurſt, who 
was ſoon after made a judge of che vον,t of Common-pleas, 
general Oglethorpe, fir John Hynd Cotton, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. e Potter, doctor Lee, and others. But 
the addreſs being fapported by Mr. Pulham, Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Pitt, and others;\the amendment offeted was rejected, by 
a majority of 20. apainſt ECL TOE ee RN $513 

— the —— of parliament, matters had been n 
ried on with great acrimony in Weſtminſter, between the weamin- 
friends of lord Preiittiam, und theſe of fir George Vandeput. ſter election. 
The ſcrutiny -wasteagerly purſusd on both ſides, aud it 
was with — gu bali and the moſt moderate 
on each ſide, could prevent matters: ſumetimes from coming 
to blows. Each party was attended wich managers, council, 
and friends; and all the various arts that could bedeviſed; i- 
ther by craft'-oPvieJenes; were made uſe of on both des t 
eſtabliſh and fer nhſide votes. Phe putty of ſit George,: was 
the loudeſt and the moſt boiſterous; and the high bai, du- 
ring the whole ſitting; appeared te be moſt ia their iutereſt, 
which gave him'f0 muek credit with. the mob, ihat mütters 
were kept tolerably quiet. But after che charge that was 
laid upon che” dic bali by the houſd of commons, to Com- | 
plain to them if he met with any obſiruRions, lord /Prent- 
bam's party, who were chnſeious they had a majority upon 
the whole of about 170, had the ſpirit to puſh for a> decl- 
ſion, as well knowing that whatever return the high balliff 
might make, they ſhõuld be able to carry the election in the 
houſe, The bigh balliff, ik was thought, bad his reaſons 
for not hurryitig the detertmnination; and Mr. Crowle, who 
was one of the council on behalf of ſir George Vandeput, 
being a very warm man, had made uſe of many irritating 
expreſſions, which the other threatened to „ | 

| | Dd 4 he 
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Geo. II. The matter, however, was kept in agitation during ls 


— WI but no ſooner were the Tower guns 


See p. 416. 


bailiff, contrary to the expectation of ſir· George 


oth of February, 1 enen t 


and a great many other gentlemen, ohjected to the propria 


being finiſhed, than Mr. Crowle told his aa 
their threatnings now were but <*.bruta_\fulminag%aaithe 
houſe had no further any power. This, and a man 
other exaſperating expreſſions, paſſed ; but when the 


his 
friends, returned lord Trentham, the behaviour: of the ther 
party became more indecent and provoking; than ent n 
two petitions were preſented, to the houſe. againſt lord. I n 
ham's election, one from ſir George s electors, and an fr 
himſelf, both of them complaining, in very ſevere termayafs 
high bailiff's injuſtice and partiality. Upon this, lord Teen 
ham, who had now taken his ſeat, produced lette ry fromthe 
heads of fir George Vandeput's party, dated the wo 
before the return was made, directed to, the chigb bailiff. and 
greatly commending the firmneſs and impartiality of his pro- 
ceeding. His lordſhip, at the ſame; time, infiited;\farohis 
' own vindication, that, the matter ſhould be : braught'*beſde> 
the houſe, and both e were _ to be heard bnibe 
Aut 1 
pg upon 


In the mean while 5 * mode For. 0 


the high bailiff, to know what he had dont. — 


of the injunction laid upon him by the houſe, during wei 
ſeſſion. This motion vas objected to, as being Aeg, 
becauſe the end of that injunction had been anſwered and 
the member, on whoſe aceount it was made, was actual 
ſitting in the houſe. But to this it was replied, that nc 
turn had been made from the time the injunction was laid on, 
to the end of the ſeſſion; and therefore the houſe, having been 
ſo long deptived of a member, it was proper to enquite — 
the reaſon. As no complaint, however, had been made it 
muſt be acknowledged, that this was a; very: unuſual WN 
proceeding, and that it was meant as a prelude ta a cen 
which could not regularly de otherwiſe inſlicted. The 

bailiff, who was attending in the lobby, was ordered aa: 
called in; and upon his being examined, he informedithr 
houſe, that the election had been protracted by affectu a- 
lays. He was then deſired to name the parties. This oogh- 
ſioned a very warm debate. The earl of Egmont, Mes Henley, 


of the queſtion, which, they ſaid, was premature, as the m 
rits of the election were to be heard at the bar of the houſe, 


vhen the queſtion would come properly chefore them. Thete 
was, undoubtedly, great. Wen in this argument; but 


Trentham's 
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Trentham's friends had been ſecretly -apprized, that Vande- Geo. I. 
put's party intended do withdraw their petitien, in which 1730-5 5. 
caſe, the method propoſed was the only one hy which the 
delinquents could be brought to cenſure. | At laſt, the earl q 
Egmont moved for the order gf the day; but the motion ber 

ing carried in the negative,” the queſtion was repeated to the 

high bailiff. e named Mr. Crowle, the honourable. Alex- 

ander Murray. 0 brother to the lord Elibank, and one 
Gibſon, an upholſterer, as the perſons, who, had been the moſt 
forward to obſttuct him in the; exerciſe; of his aſſice. Upon 
this, after a long debate, all the three were ordered to at- : 
tend with the high bailiff, who, was to make, good his charge 
againſt them on the 3Iſt ef January. The deſenee which 
Mr. Crowle made againſt he charge, was; in point of ela- 
quence· and proptiety, far beyond what was expeRted of him 
but it did not avail him. The majotity of the houſe were 
convinced, that he had, in fact, been guilty ef ſome inſolent 
expreſſions, and he was ordered to receive a geprimand from 
the ſpeaker on his knees, which be accordingly did. 5 When 
Mr. Murray was, brought to the bar of the houſe, February 2, 
he was charged by the high bailiff with a-tiotous behaviour 
when the ſcrutiny was; over, and with threatning him and 
committing other acts of violence, after the return was made. 
Mr. Murray deſired to he heard by his council, which was 
granted him, the ſame indulgence being given to the high 
bailiff. In the mean time, a motion was made for putting 
Mr. Murray Into the cuſtody. of the ſeijeant at arms; but 
that he might give ſuch: bail for his appearance, as the ſpeak- 
er ſhould approve of. A great many 8 
friends, Mr. Pelham in particular, were far from being cler 
as to the equity of this motion; and ſome. of them private, 
diſapproved of it, as being, in fact, puniſhing a perſon be- 

fore he was proved to be guilty, or even ;beard in his own 
defence. Various caſes, in the inferior courts of judicature, 

were urged againſt e A But lord Coke, and ſe- 

veral of the young nobility, inſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſly. upon the 
commitment, that the ordinary forms of juſtice in inferior 

courts were diſpenſed with ; and it was ordered he ſhould be 
committed, and that the charge againſt him, which was to 

be delivered; to him in writing, by the high bailiff, ſhould be 
heard upon the 6th! of February. Mr. —.— accordingly, 

was taken into cuſtady, and gave bail for his appearance; 

and the houſe: proteeded to the cenſure of Gibſon, who, 
upon a charge of the ſame nature being given in againſt him 
by the high-bailiff, was, that ſame night, committed prom 


Caſe of Mr, 
Murray. 
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Geo; II. to Newgate. Upon the 6th of February, the dayafienili 
145054, appointed for heating counteil- for the petitions gam 
ting member, the cn ration of Mr." Murrays te 
ſumed; his: Eountcil was heard; as was the high bali der 
Himſelf, and ſeverhl witneſſes were examined ; ſbme t den 
_ gentlemen of fortune and character, ho ſeemed, ind¹ν 
qiſprove the hole of the chatge againſt Mr, Mutrby Not 
withſlanding "this," the heuſe, after a very long debe eme 
Reſolution to the following reſolution:- * That it appears to tha Mt 
cunt him: that the honourable” Alexander Mu os May's; 
laſt, being the day of a return of: a member td ſerod iu . 
niament for che city of Weſtminſter, attended by , mob, 
did, before the teturn was made, come to the def 
Mr. Badwin, the deputy high 'bailiff of the ad , 
and then and there declared, in à menacing und 
manner, that he, and a thouſand more, had ſwornythatthe 
High' bailiff ſhould make his retum in the middleivf\ Covent 
Garden, and not in the portice : that he was a fo 
; not ordered the iton rails before —— to be but lou 
ttßhe night before; for that he had adviſed with countil; thit 
if her had done it, and: had not taken the rails away it won 
have been only a: treſpaſs ; and that for 100 er 1 ο⁹ 
might have been made good agdin; and that had inen 
for ſome faint-hearted fellows, it would have beemdeneh tr 
words to that effect: and the ſaic Alexander Meriayg im- 
mediately after the faid return was made, appedred in G 
Garden church-yard, while the feturning officer wine 
veſtty, near tius place where the return as made int he ent 
of a mob, whoi appeared to be for ſir George Viaendupary and 
did then utter words exciting and inflaming the ſaiV/maultivade 
20 inſult and murder the ſaid rerarning officer g after. 
wards, as the rturning - officer: was going! due ee 
Alexander Maitrray perſeveripg in his wicked purpsſes "td, 
at the head of the faid mob, hin incite them d, acte uf Me- 
lence, ſaying, atth Impreeutisns, will nobody knee de dg 
down, WII oed kill the dog, or words te that effe* 
: This Motion he ing agreed to after a diviſion of vr gj 
69, the! houfe eame to another reſolution, that MI Mane 
ſhould heb mitte cloſe * — to Newgate ; andianether 
veſolution piſſed, that he chonld be brought to the b U dhe 
houfe, to receivo his ſentenee vpm his - knees,'/ 1 chess e- 
ſolutions Sccaſioned violent debates, and many peinlemen, 
who had always voted for the miniſtry, left tho huis on ts 
! gccafion, It was thbught, that lord Coke, and others of 
- the young members, had ſome intimation, that Mr. yore 
357 f Thie 
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which indeed was fat} hach declared he" would —— H. = 

to 1 at the bar of the'houſe, which was'the' teafon why 25 $0-5t+ : 

this act of humiliatioff was added to his cenſure. Mr. Fel- 

ham was after wards heard to blame forme of them, for Cn 3 "oj 

cealing that intimation from bim; for, had he known it, HE the b, q 

would have been againſt the” queſtion, When Mr. 1 3 — 

was brought to the bar, he accordingly refuſed to 

which greatly alarmed all the moderate members, who, like | 

Mr. Pelham, had ſuffered the motion to als as a matter fp 

form. After the reſolution” was taken,” they cotild not dif= 

penſe with the priſoner's knetling nd tay former crime Was 

aggravated by his obſtinacy, w he the Kvndar of the houft 

called aloud to be vindicated. On the other hand, the _ 

young members were at 4 loſs how to preceed, 23 "ths 

houſe could inflict no ſeverer puniſhmentt thatt RENE 


wr 


priſonment, than that of bein committed to Newgate, an 
2 committee was even appointed to confider what 4 
might be proper to be taken by. the hoüſe itt relation to Mr. 
Murray's contempt. In che mean while, they 'reſotved, 
« That having, in a moſt inſolent and auddcious manner, . 
at the bar of t at houſe,” -abfylutely refuſed to be upon his 
knees, as required by their former reſolutivin, wis a hi 1250 e e 
moſt dangerous contempt of the authority” ad ptivi eps © $1 2h 
that houſe ; in conſequence of which it was ordered, char h 5 
ſhould be committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate, in ordet to 
his forth coming, to abide ſuch diders as mould be made 
by that houſe in relation to his” ſaid! cor 5 r; and tha 
while thete, he ſhould hot be allowed che e 5 at, 15 
paper, nor any perſon admitted to have — fort im, with — 
out the leave of the hoüfe. M 42 5 ,' accordit 1 and is ut 
that very night, or rather Hol tor "Was near one | pre ae 
fore the houſe broke up, was Feen to N ite. p 

This caſe became now intereſtin 7 friends di 05 | 
vered a Kind of triumph, When ſir Vote reported rom , 
the committee; that there* was n pibbideny of the 
the houſe had to inflict any ſeveret punifhaehe upon him, 
than what he was then uridergoing. The opinions of che 
public were' %vided witk Tegatd to his chdü 3 forne called 
it firmneſs, and others „ But it is Ceftain the whole 
of it was owing to him elf, without the” dvice of partici- 
pation of any one. Upon bis being comchftted, ſome of his | 
relations' were indulge” by the hicuf: to have acceſs to him; 
and his health appearin to be 1 in danger, the houſe, upon the | 


report of 'a phyſician who'was allowed to viſit him, 6ffere 
— 9 6 
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continue in Newgate till the end of the ſeſſion, which dc. 


| own houſe, to which he was attended by the ſheriffa uf Lon- 
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Proceedings The affair of the reduction of the public intereſt; whic 
of the money Mr. Pelham, in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, had caxried 
committecs. through with ſo much firmneſs and reſolution, had ſucceeded 
peripel'y well at laſt, though at firſt it met with ſome gppo- 
tion from the public companies. The money granted this 
year for paying off public debts, was 2, 5255023 J. that ſor 
making good deficiencies, in which are included all ſumis ſor 
replacing to the ſinking | fund the like ſums paid out of the 

fame, amounted to 245, 575 l. the expences incurred, and not 

provided for, amounted to 107, 267 J. and the money granted 

for the current ſervice of the year, amounted to 2, 96, 9981. 

the whole, including the fractions, amounted to 4,939,805, 

10s. 114d. The ſum granted by the committee of ;ways 

Debates up- and means to raiſe this ſum, exceeded it by 18 5, 158 l. Inthe 


on thenum- committee, however, ſome debates happened of a 
der of ga. gommutt however, ſome debates happened of a pretty 


men. 


populace of his party. e 
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traordinary nature; for by a reſolution of the committer.of 
ſupply, no more than, 8000, ſeamen were provided d the 
ſervice of the A upon which 10,000, were moved 


for. The number of doco was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Mt. 
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Pelham, Mr. Fox, and lord Barrington, as being ſulfigient 
in the then pacific ate of affairs in Europe. But ia mh 
queſtion, the gentlemen who were in the. oppoſition were 
Diviſion... joined by Mr. Wm. Pitt. At laſt the queſtion being put, it wa 
carried for the number of Sooo, by a majority of 167 againk 

107. The argument which had the greateſt weight.ſorahe 

ſmalleſt number, beſides, the frugality of the meaſures was 

the expediency. of leaving as many ſailors as -poſſible.an-the 

| merchants ſervice, which had been ſo much diſtreſſed h the 

Other de- late war. Ihe number of troops voted this year ſon the 
_ land ſervice of Great Britain, were, 18,857 ee 
and it was pro ſeg by the gentlemen of the oppoſitian, chat 

the reduction ſhould be made in the army, and not in be 
navy. Though this bore a long debate, yet it was.catried 
in the negative, by a majority df 205 againſt 88. Another 
debate happened, about allowing 30,0001. for making good 
his majeſty's engagements with the elector of Bavaria ; but 
that likewiſe was carried by the court, Some other de 
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OF ENGLAND. „ 
happened with regard to the revenue, but few or none of Geo. II. 
them were attended by any diviſion. The land- tax this year 1950-575 - 
was 38. in the pound; and ſome gentlemen were for reducing 
it to two, but it did not ſucceed. os 7 | 
A great many gentlemen, very well affected to the ge- about the 
ve:nment, continued ſtill to be uneaſy about the military Oy 
oath ; and lord Egmont propoſed, that the ſame oath\ſhould | 
be taken by regimental, as well as general, courts- martial. ut 
this propoſal was rejected, by a majority of 137 to 74. The 
reviſal of the ſentences of courts martial, occaſioned ano- 
ther long debate this ſeſſion; fir George Lee, Mr. Faza- 
kerley, doctor Lee, the earl of Egmont, and many of the 
lawyers of the houſe, were of opinion, that no ſentence, af- 
ter it was duly ſigned by the preſident, ought to be reviſable 8 
at all. But after a long debate, the houſe made no altera- 
tion in what had been done before, and it continued to ſtand, 
reviſable for once, by a majority of 137 againſt 74. | 
While thoſe diſputes happened in parliament, the 8 
tion ſuffered a moſt dreadful blow by the death of Frederic Wales. 
prince of Wales, on the 20th of March, about 10 at 
night. His royal highneſs had catched cold in his gardens 
at Kew about three weeks before, and having neglected it, 
it was increaſed, on the 12th of March, by his coming very 
warm from the houſe of peers. in his chair with the windows 
open. This threw him into a pleureſy, which his phyſicians 
were far from apprehending to be mortal, and upon proper 
applications being made, he was judged to be in a fair way 
of recovery till the very hour before his death; when a large 
abſceſs upon his lungs, which had been long gathering, was 
2 to burſt, and to be the immediate cauſe of his 
.. 19979 LO een, 
To what has been already ſaid of the character of his See Vol. 
royal highneſs, it may be here added, that no prince had **- P. 
been ever known to diſcover a greater ſollicitude than His farther 
he did for acquiring a true knowledge of the conſtitution character. 
and intereſts of Great Britain. He made it his ſtudy 
to ſearch for thoſe who were eminent in knowledge of 
every kind, When they were independent, he rewarded 
them by his friendſhip and his confidence; and when their 
circumſtances required it, by his patronage and munificence; 
He had ſtudied the ſpirit of the laws of England. to a much 
greater preciſion than was commonly imagined, or can be 
well conceived, conſidering the avocations he had. He was 
at great pains to acquire a taſte in the fine arts, eſpecially 
chole in which the Engliſh excelled; and ſeveral poets of 
| | | _ great 
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430 _ THE HDSTIORY XX 
Geo. II. great fame and reputation were privately penſionied hib 
1750-51. berality, as well as other writers of merit. Some tim hn 
his death, he had acquired a tive: notion of the ff anj 
views of the ſeveral parties in court and parliament; andy 
had lived long enough to perceive, from his own'experience, 
that all oppoſition commonly terminated in intereſt,” h, 
it was generally believed by thoſe who knew him'baſt; hai 
he lived longer, would have induced him to have purſiied 
different conduct than what ſome, for their own:ends in 
certain points, had perſwaded him to obſerve. He 2 
pattern of conjugal and parental tenderneſs, and was dw 
tell thoſe he was maſt intimate with, that he thought it be 
greateſt happineſs of his life, that his princeſs was formed; in 
all reſpeds, to what his affections could wiſh, and that he 
believed he ſhould have loved her, had ſhe been of the hum; 
bleſt ſtation, Some days before his death, but without hay- 
ing any preſentiment of it, he embraced his eldeſt ſon with 
_ great tenderneſs, and with this expreflion, Come, Geor 
let us be good friends while we are ſuffered to be ſo. Th 
| woderſtanding reader needs no comment upon this remarkable 
ſaying; and his royal highneſs uſed to obſerve with ſome 
concern, that the eldeſt ſons of his family were ſeldom knawn 
to live long in good correſpondence with their fathers. To- 
wards the latter part of his life, he had given great:applica- 
tion to the ſtudy of commerce, and embraced every opper- 
tunity of patronizing and protecting every plan that w 
found for its advantage. In the year 1745, he ſhowed an 
extream ardour to have headed the troops that werů ſent 
againſt the rebels. But his majefty, perhaps for very wiſe 
reaſons, diſapproved of his requeſt ; nor did he, fo far as it 
was known, ever manifeſt any martial diſpoſition but apon 
that occaſion. Though his family was very large, ant bis 
court ſplendid, yet his oeconomy was ſurprizing 5 and the 
private debt he left behind him, was far leſs than it was ge- 
nerally believed to be. His iſſue were five ſons andthe = 
daughters, and the princeſs was far advanced in her preg» 
nancy at the time of his death, The mourning for him was 


\ 


* Viz. princeſs Auguſta, born 
July 31, 1737 ; pripce George, 
born May 24, 1738, u ho ſuc- 
ceeded his royal father as heir 
apparent to the crown of theſe 
realms, &c. prince Edward Au- 
guſtus, born March 14, 17 38-9; 


princeſs Elizabeth Caroline, born 


13, 1750. 


December 30 1740 ; fire 
William Henry, ene el 
14. 17433 prince Hen] Ede 
rick, born October 27, 19453 
princeſs Louifa Anne, "vom 
March 8, 1748-9 ; and prince 
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to any of the children of his late royal highneſs the prince 


e. and all xanks and degrees bewailed his doe Geo 
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parliament in the 35 
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doms, until they ſhall attain ſuch age, with ſuch powers and 
limitations as ſhall appear neceſſary and expedient for theſe 
important purpoſes,” "242 4 


Both houſes joined in an addreſs, which, was full of the 4 ——— 8 
warmeſt ſentiments of duty and loyalty, in anſwer to this th Puree 
meſſage ; wherein they promiſed to take the matter into tans houſe of 
ſideration. On the 7th of May, the duke of Neweaſtle pres peers, 
ſented to the houſe of peers a bill to provide for the adminĩ · 


ſtration of the . in caſe the cron ſhoyli deſcend 


of Wales, being under the age of 18 year, and for the 

care and guardianſhip of their This bill, upon 
are and guardianſhip of their perſons. This bill. upon” 
| 15 1 4 F? # 4 * | . ; reading 
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and of 
commons. 


event which has not happened; his royal highnefs hay 


for the time being, except his royal highneſs the duke). 2 


of that kind were, however, ſoon compoſed, by the W 5 
day di 


the naturalization bill, endeavoured again to introd 
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eſt conſequence, but of the. greateft difficy 


reading it, appeared to be a matter not only" the Fei. 
ateſt difficulty: ” "Sd 

the moſt learned men in the kingdom, propoſed ' Wine | 

r o 7 N een 22 * . r 
of regency to be joined with her | royal highneſs in tut e. 


cutive part of the government, and the ſame was a6 
mended by his majeſty in a ſecond meſſage, while othen of 


N 


clared ſole regent, without being clogged by any! | 
cil. The bill was read a firſt time in the houſe of Tordsthe 
day it was brought in, and ordered to be read a ſecond time, 
and the lords to be ſummoned to attend; and upon che I 
their Jordſhips paſſed it, and ſent it down to the heut cf 
commons. 7 NT "AE S ; te bond © 4 
As to the debates, which were many and learned 
this occaſion, they all turned upon the ſuppoſition 


* - 


equal conſideration were for having her royal 5 


{ 
* 


_ 


4 ES 2-25 2k 


lived to be of age; and therefore the reader is not to Jook 
upon them as material to hiſtory, whoſe province it is to re- 
cord events. It is ſufficient to ſay, that not only they that 
were looked upon in general to be tories, but ſome who 
went under the denomination of old whigs, were againſt 
clogging, as they called it, the regent with any council. But 
his majeſty's recommendation had ſuch weight, that the hill, 
with ſome inconſiderable amendments, paſſed the houſe of 
commons, and was ſent back to the peers. The reader is 
to underſtand, that, at this time, his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland was at the head of the army, and the debate, 
upon which this queſtion turned, may be eaſily conceived 
by the r litt of the council of regency, which was 
enacted by the bill, viz. his royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 
berland ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury; the lord chancellor ; 
the lord high treaſurer of Great Britain, or firſt lord commil- 
ſioner of the treaſury ; the preſident of the council; the lord 
privy-ſeal ; the lord high admiral of Great Britain, or fit 
commiſſioner of the admiralty; the two principal ſecretarie 
of ſtate, and the lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, 


great fault was found by ſome for omitting the ſpeaker of 


the houſe of commons out of the council, All d 


attachment which her royal highneſs every ifcovered 
towards his majeſty's meaſures and pleaſure ; and all attempts 
for renewing an oppoſition, were diſcouraged and crulhed, 
The party in the houſe of commons, who 
roduce 
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ſeſlon, and was again oppoſed by the lord mayor, alderdien, Geo. II. 
and commons of the ' city oh — in 2a like. 1996 
as the former on the ſame; occaſion. On the other hand. 
ſeveral merchants; traders, and others in the ſame Shy; Corn 
2s well as in Briſtol and other places, petitioned that it ſhould down ou; 
paſs into a Jaw. But it was alledged, by other petitioners * . . 
againſt the bill, that the petitioners, for it, were but inconſi- 
derable, both in number and rty, and almoſt all of thent 
foreigners, or the deſcendents of foreigners. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the bill, though oppoſed in every ſtep, went through 
a third reading by a great majority : but petitions pour'd 
in thick from all parts of the kingdom againſt it. This ge- 
neral oppoſition without doors, was ſupported by ſome plau- 
ſible arguments. It was ſaid, that by ſuch an influx of fo- 
reigners as the bill might occaſion, the conſtitution of the 
church, if not of the ſtate, would be endangered; and that 
jt would be ſo far from improving, that it would injure, the 
commerce of Great Britain, becauſe numbers of foreigners 
would come over only to learn trades and manufaQes, and 
carry them back to their own country, where they would 
ſettle, Though the anſwer to this argument appeared ſatiſ- 
factory to a great majority of the houſe, yet the prince of 
Wales's death intervening, together with the regency bill, 
the miniſtry did not think the juncture proper for carrying 
any act that had the appearance bf anpopularity, and there- 
_ they, very wiſely, as was thought, dropt it for that 
eſñon. bs h | GRAD 
The preſbyterian clergy of the church of Scotland, had, Appliction 
during the late rebellion, by their activity and their loyalty, a. 
acquired vaſt credit at the court of Great Britain, which en- 

couraged them at this time to apply to parliament for a better. 

2 than what they were then intitled to. They at- 

edged, that many of their ſtipends were ſo ſmall, that they 

could not be at the expence of ſuing for the augmentations 

which the law intitles them to; and that thofe who were 

obliged to do it, or even to ſue for punctual payment, com— 

monly forfeited the favour and affection of their pariſhoners. 

They likewiſe complained of the unequat diſtribution ang ex- 

tent of the pariſhes in Scotland, and thought they might be 

much better divided and proportioned; Commiffioners had 

been choſen by the general aſſembly, and ſent up to London, 

to preſent their petition to parliament, which they accord - 

ingly did; and the prayer of it for relief way referred, at laſt, 

to the conſideration of a commILẽjꝭỹe © © 
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Geo. II. When the miniſter was firſt applied to for relief upq um 
1751. 


232d of April, a petition was preſented from James gatlof 


This petition treated that of the clergy very ſeverely; tet 


trary to the opinion and inclination of many of the wiſelt 


poſe the ſaid ſcheme, and entruſted the conduct of ſuch 


riſhes; and that the petitioners were convinced, that che 


of the inhabitants of that part of the united kingdom“ 


4 77 
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head, he received the. propoſal with complacency; but i / 
ſoon wore a very different aſpect; for; it appeared, thatithe 
application was ſtrongly oppoſed, almoſt unanimouſly, by the 
body of the landholders of Scotland. Accordingly, on the 


Morton, James earl of Lauderdale, John earl of Hopetoun, 
Charles Hope Wier, Robert Dundaſs, and Archibald Murray, 
eſqrs; on behalf of themſelves and great numbers of other 
noblemen, gentlemen, freeholders, and heritors in Scotland, 


forth, "That though this application to parliament was vot- 
ed by a majority of the general aſſembly, yet the petitioners 
had good grounds to believe that the ſame was come in con- 


and moſt prudent of the clergy themſelves, from a ſenſe of 
the many fatal conſequences they foreſaw it would be at- 
tended with; and that great numbers of noblemen, &, in 
Scotland; looking upon this attempt of the clergy to be, in 
ſereral Parts of it, an open attack and violation of their pro- 
perties, and in others, to be altogether unreaſonable and 
unneceſſary, the heritors (landholders) of the greateſt part 
of the counties of Scotland came to a reſolution. to op- 


oppoſition with the petitioners; and further alledging, that 
by the laws of Scotland, a very ſufficient and ample proviſion 
was made for the maintenance of miniſters, and the augmen- 
tation of ſuch'of their ſtipends as had not been legally mo- 
dified and ſettled, purſuant to the laws in being, and forthe 
due payment of ſtipends, and. the uniting or dividing of pa- 


making any innovations or alterations in the laws relating to 
any of thoſe particulars, were abſolutely unneceſſary, and 
would greatly alarm the minds, and greatly diſturb the peace 


Notwithſtanding this ſtrenuous oppoſition from the Jaity 
of Scotland, the clergy ſound ſuch. patronage: and counte- 
nance at the court of London, that the petition went'throuph 
a committee, and the report was ordered to be printed. Many 
arguments, and ſome of them of weight, were urged in fi- 
vour of the petition, and for augmenting the proviſion-for 
the Scotch clergy. It was particularly ſaid, that the ſame 
having been ſettled above a century ago,, the dearneſy of al 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. ſince that time, dat 
rendered it almoſt impoſſible for them to ſupport chen 
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effect, dropt for that ſeſſion. 
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and their families with any degree of decency as before. But Geo: II. 
this argument Joſt its weight, when the fact came to be ex- 1751. _ 


amined before the committee, where it was proved, that the 
Scotch clergy in general were more decently provided for 
than the Engliſh, conſidering the difference, in the dearneſs 


of living, between the two kingdoms. Upon the whole, the 


miniſtry was at great pains to perſwade the commiſſioners to 
withdraw their petition to a more proper opportunity; but 
they carried it ſo far, that on June 3, a motion was made 
for its being taken into the conſideration of a committee of 
the whole houſe. This motion, however, was carried in the is 


negative, and the bill being put off for two months, was, in 


. 


In the beginning of this year, a moſt daring inſult was A libel 
offered to a perſonage of royal blood, and the higheſt burn. 


rank, as if his power in the army had been incompatible 
with the ſafety of his elder brother, who was then alive, and 
his family. This virulent libel was couched in a printed 


paper, intitled“ Conſtitutional Queries, earneſtly recommend- 


ed to the ſerious conſideration of every true Briton ;”? and 
they were circulated with uncommon induſtry through the 
members of both houſes of parliament, the dwellings of the con- 
ſpicuous inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, and through 
the coffee- houſes of both cities. As the paper was ſuppoſed 
to be wrote by a member of parliament of ſome note, it 
was complained of by the duke of Marlborough in the houſe 


of peers, who required the concurrence of the houſe of com- 


mons in expreſſing their utmoſt deteſtation of the libel, and 
ordering it to be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man; which it accordingly was on the 25th of January, The 


author never was diſcovered, though he was ordered to be 
proſecuted, and a reward offered for diſcovering him. 


As no houſhold had been yet formed, and no independent Dovbte 


ſettlement made upon the prince of Wales, ſome doubts, _—_ 


in par» 


during this ſeſſion of parliament, aroſe, whether the ſervants jjamec.., 


of his royal highneſs were not properly his majeſty's ſervants, 
and whether, by accepting places under him, their ſeats in 
parliament were not vacated? When this doubt was com- 
municated to the houſe by fir William Yonge, at the defire 
of the parties concerned, Mr. Fazakerly was of opinion, that 
the cognizance of the matter 3 to the judges. But 
it ſeems as if the houſe had been of opinion, that the nature 


of the places under the prince of Wales, did not fall under 


the denomination deſcribed by the act. For they came to no 


Telolution, and no new writs were iſſued. 


Eea Several 


Vacane 
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Ceo. II. Several other excellent acts beſides thoſe mentioned, were 
1751. paſſed this ſeſſion. | Inſtead of the duties formerly, pages 
granting licences to diſtillers, 208. a year was laid upon. all 
| Redo to ſell ſpirituous liquors by retail; and other vary 
proper regulations of that kind were made, for the .prefer- 
vation of the morals of the common people. Another 38 
afled for the more effectual ſecuring the duties on tobacco, 
This act was occaſioned by the exceſſive ſmuggling of io. 
bacco, eſpecially from the northern parts, and which was 
complained of by the merchants of the city of London, ag 
laying a heavy exciſe upon tobacco. This act, however, 
met with great oppoſition in paſling through. the houle of 
commons, as the merchants did not foreſee, whe! 42 
brought in their complaints, that the act would be modelled 
in the manner it was. Another act paſſed this ſeſſion, for al- 
tering the computation of the year by aboliſhing entirely the 
old ſtile. This act was modelled with great ſkill and learn» 
ing by the earl of Macclesfield, and has been productive of 
many excellent conſequences. The mention of the other 
75 of this ſeſſion, does not fall within the deſign of this 
| hiſtory. | DE ffs es? 
End of the Oita 25th of June, his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion 
denon. in a ſpeech, in which he highly extolled the loyalty. and 
wiſdom of his parliament in their late proceedings, and they 
were prorogued to the 13th of Auguſt, | 
Towards the cloſe of the laſt year, and the beginning of 
this, the public was in ſome ferment on account. of the meet 
ings of the South-ſea and Eaſt-India companies, to delibe- 
rate about the new propoſals for reducing the intereſt of the 
national debt, which at firſt they ſeemed averſe, to, but at 
laſt agreed with. About the ſame time many public ſpirited 
ſchemes were put on foot, particularly one for rendering the 
foundling hoſpital a kind of a nurſery for the fociety, of the 


2 By this act, every parcel of committed to goal for à month. 
tobacco, or tobacco ſtalks, weigh- And every parcel of tobacco, r 
ing above 24 pounds, and every tobacco ſtalks, weighing, above 
parcel of inuff weighing above 24 pounds, and every parcel of 


10 pounds, that ſhall be carried ſnuff weighing above 10 pounds, 
by land from the port or place that ſhall” be carried from'one 

of importation, without a cer- place to another in Great Bri- 
tificate for the ſame, is liable to tain, without having the words 

be ſeized, with whatever pack- tobacco, tobacco ſtalks, or ſnuff, 

age it is in, and ſo is the cart or wrote in letters, at leaſt three) 
weggon, &c. in which it is car- inches long upon the outſide . 
ned, and the carrier is to be it, is liable to b beiten 
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Britiſh fiſhery. In April; prince George, eldeſt: ſ6n-to'theGer v4 


ales, was crea 


late prince of 


| F ENGLAND. 


ted prince of Wales and carl 


of Cheſter; and after that was choſen governor of the free 


Britiſh fiſhery, which honour he received in the moſt alfa: Prince of 
ene e ee e ned pores Rs 
© The profligacy of the common people, ſtill cominued to à an f che 
moſt amazing degree, and numbers were executed for the fiſhery ſoo | 
moſt ſhocking erimes l. On the other hand, the ſpirit ofciety. 
charity and beneficence never was known to be gre 


* 


ble mannee. 


mer than 


it was at this time. Many new hoſpitals, partieularly one 
for lunaticks, called St. Luke's, were erected, and liberatly 
endowed ; and people of the higheſt diſtinction devoted great 
part of their time, as well as money, in regulating and pro- 


. 


moting them. + 


This year was fatal to two of the royal fam 
prince of Wales; the firſt: was the prince of 
died on the 11th of October, of a very ſhort illneſs,” in"the of Orange, 
41ſt year of his age. This excellent prince, during the time 


of his government as ſtadtholder, had been the author and 
promoter of many beneficial fchemes in the trade and conſti- 
tution of the Dutch; and he had formed a apex ha pate 


was afterwards publiſhed, for reftoring their com 
its former luſtre. Some time before his death, he had made 


rce to all 


a journey to Aix-la-Chapelle, and had left this ſcheine with 
the States General. Upon his return, a deputation was or- 


dered to wait upon him, and return him thanks for the ſame, 


But the very day before they wefe to have made their com- 
plements, he was ſeized with 'a quinſey, which carried him 
off, ſo that he did not ſee the deputies. Though he had but 


2 One miſs Blandy was exe- 
cuted for poiſoning- her father, 


an eminent attorney at Henley 
upon Thames. One Jeffries, a 
young woman, with her lover, 


one Swan, were executed for 
murdering her uncle, a wealthy 


tradeſman who had retired from 


buſineſs to Walthamſtow, with 


whom ſhe lived. A mob of many 
hundreds of people aroſe at Tring p 


in Hertfordſhire, and ſeizing an 
old woman and her huſband, 
under the notion of their being 


iog them, that the woman died 


on the ſpot, and the man eſcaped 


with great diffical y For this 
murder, one Colley was exe- 
cuted. Two fellows, Welſh and 
Jones, were diſcovered to be the 


authors of a rape and a murder, 


for which one Coleman, a brew- 


er's clerk, was intiocenily exe- 


cated. Thoſe wreiches were 
reſent at Coleman's execution, 
-heard the declaration of his in- 
nocence, and drew the cart from 
under him. Both of them were 


witches, treated them with ſuch hanged, confelling the fact. 
inhumanity, by ducking and beat. 
| TE. Eez == yery 
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1751. bis family, yet in the few he had, he - diſcovered wail 


and the 
queen of 


Denmark, 


State of af- 
1:11s upon 
the conti- 


nent, 


derful ſpirit and courage. His private and political chas 
raters were equally amiable. Before he came into public 
life, he had applied himſelf with great afliduity to reading and 


ſtudy, in which he had made a progreſs, that would have 
been thought conſiderable even in a profeſt ſcholar. His a0. 


dreſs and manner of converſation was extreamly pleaſin 
and he diſcovered equal juſtneſs and vivacity in his refleions, 
In the latter years of his life, he turned his thoughts to pub- 
lic buſineſs of all kinds, in which his learning gave him great 
aſſiſtance and advantages; His apprehenſion was remarkably 
quick, and he had the art to ſuit himſelf in converſation: to 
the ſeveral characters and talents of thoſe he converſed with. 
But the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his character, was his'be- 
ing a real patriot; for the whole of his time and application 
was devoted to the ſervice of his country, which he thought 
ſtood in need of peace, to enable her to recover her former 
luſtre, He left iſſue behind him, the princeſs Caroline, boin 
in 1743, and the count de Buren, born in 1748. By the con- 
ſtitution of the United Provinces, the princeſs dowager had 
the adminiſtration of the government as governantee, during 
the minority of her ſon; and all the powers her huſband en- 
joyed, devolved upon her during that time. 4 


The other death mentioned was that of Louiſa, queen of 


Denmark, youngeſt daughter to his Britannic majeſty, which 


happened on the 19th of December this year, in the 2 


year of her age. This amiable princeſs was far advanced-in 
her pregnancy, and too haſtily ſtooping, ſhe. had contracted 
a rupture, for which the phyſicians and ſurgeons made her 
undezgo the painful operation of an inciſion in her fide. | She 


fulfilled all the duties of her ſtation with exemplary piety and 


virtue, and met her death with a becoming reſignation, by 
taking a moſt tender leave of her huſband and her chil. 


_ dren, of whom, ſhe left behind her, prince Chriſtian, born 


January 29, 1749 ; the princeſs Sophia, born July 3, 17463 
the princeſs Wilhelmina, born July 10, 1747, and the prin- 
ceſs Louiſa, born January 1750, Pm OE 4 

The ſeveral powers of Europe, as well as England, at this 
time were endeavouring to cultivate the bleſſings of peace. 


Ihe king of Pruſſia not only vigorouſly ſupported his new 


company of Embden, and the ſchemes he had adopted for im- 
proving the commerce of his country, but ſet a noble ex- 
ample of equity in reforming the laws of his dominions, and 
reducing the adminiſtration of juſtice to plain, ſimple prin» 
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ciples, and an expeditious praftiee: ſo that Cocceji, bis chan Gee. II. 
cellor, decided in one year, in the city_of Berlin, en | 178. 
than 560 law: ſuits, without delay or expence to t ants. : | 
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ents, 
The heart-burnings, however, between his Pruſſian majeſty in Prata 
and the empreſs of Ruſſia, were rather encreaſed than abated. and Ruilia, 
She ordered her miniſter to leave the court of Berlin'abrupt- 

, and publiſhed ſome reaſons for it, which all Europe Jeck. 

ed upon as vague and trifling. The king of Pruſſia ſent the 

like orders to his miniſter at the court of Peterſburgh, The 

new miniſter of the marine in France, was ſo intent upon France, 
carrying his predeceſſor's and his own vaſt projects into exe · 

cution, that to ſupply the expence, his maſter ordered the 

clergy to deliver in an eſtimate of all their eſtates and reve. 
nues, that they might be taxed, which occaſioned, for ſome 
time, a breach between the civil and eccleſiaſtical power of 
that kingdom, which was not compromiſed till the clergy 
conſented to pay, by way of free gift, a ſum almoſt equal to 
that which had been demanded by their king, This. enabled 
the miniſter to carry on his prodigious ſchemes, eſpecially in 1 
America. Some of their beſt troops, and upwards of 600 of | 
their reduced officers, together with great quantities of arms, 
zmmunition, and proviſions of all kinds, were ſent thither. 
Their garriſons were reinforced, their fortifications were com · 
pleated. Great ſums and preſents, and large quantities of 
ſpirituous liquors, were ſent to debauch the Indians from their 
friendſhip and ſubjection to the Engliſh, in which they ſuc- 
cceded but too well; and all this while, the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador was receiving the moſt extraordinary careſſes at the court 


of France. © | 


The attention of the French to their affairs in America, 
did not divert that to the affairs of Europe. The great fo- 
reign meaſure which his Britannic majeſty at this time had 
in view, was to puſh the election of the archduke Joſeph to 
be king of the Romans. It was thought to be with this deſign, 
as it tended to eſtabliſh the tranquillity of the empire, that 
his majeſty concluded two ſubſidy treaties, one with the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, and another with the elector of Saxony. In 
the beginning of the year, the emperor and the empreſs queen Germany, 
addreſſed two declarations to the diet of the empire, inform- 
ing them, that they had lent an ear to his Britannic majeſ- 
ty's overture for the election of their ſon, and that they had 
expreſſed themſelves gratefully to him for it ; but that they 
were reſolved to proceed in it no other ways, than was agree- 
able to the golden bull, and to the fundamental laws of the 
empire. Thoſe declarations were but coldly received by the 

| | 1 e 4 1 diet; 
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| Geo. II. diet; and the king of Pruſſia, from ſhowing a bach 
1751. became at Jaft a profeſſed enemy to the propoſal. e 
r=—— tended, that the golden bull, without making any 'provilia 
: about cleQing a king of the Romans, or the manner 
eſtabliſhes only perpetual vicars for governing the gn 
upon the demiſe of an emperor, till another emperor gi he 
elected. That the peace of Weſtphalia implied *, that all 
the eftates of the empire had a right to concur in the deci. 
ſion of the preliminary queſtion, © whether it is proper to.pro- 
ceed to the election of a king of the Romans,” and to asg 
of the caſe of neceſſity. "That the Imperial capitulations en 
that bead, laid down no caſe of neceſſity which exiſted.at 

that time; and that the chuſing a minor under a guardiq 


ſhip, would deprive the vicars, in caſe of the demile of the 


emperor during the minor's nonage, af their right of g6- 
vernment. Thoſe reaſons of his Pruſſian majeſty, 'which ho 


addreſſed to the elector of Mentz, had great weight with - 
other princes of the empire; and the eleftor of Cologn de- 


clared hiroſelf to be of his Pruſſian majeſty's opinion. The 


Copdut of court of F rance, ; 
Fran: the matter, and declared ſhe would take no concern in i 


but as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia ; which was 
declaring, in other terms, that ſhe was reſolved to ſtand by 


the king of Pruſſia, 


= 


© Differences As the empreſs queen and her huſband had the affair greats 


In the em- 


pire ly at heart, they omitted nothing that could ſecure a majo- 


rity in the empire, ſhould the preliminary queſtion come ta 
be laid before them, which indeed the Imperial inſtitutions 
ſeemed to preſcribe. Her Imperial majeſty, having by the 
peace of Dreſden, engaged to procure to the king of Pruſſia 
the guaranty of the empire for Sileſia, new difficulties. were 
ſtarted on that head, which gave his Pruffian majeſty a pre- 
7 diſputing the payment of the Sileſia loan, for which 

e was engaged to the ſubjects of Great Britain. He even 
went ſo far, as to reproach the court of Vienna with con- 
ſulting only the youngeſt eleftor of the empire (meaning his 
Britannic majeſty) in ſo important an affair as electing aking 
of the Romans; and he complained of the treaties of ſublidy 


lately concluded with Bayaria and Saxony, * 


means of obtaining their votes for the archduke Joſeph, ++: 
Upon this footing ſtood this important affair, when on the 


De electione Romanorum regum ex communi ſtatunm con- 
ſepſu, agatur et ſtatuatur. | 4 


1 * 
7 
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all this time, profeſſed an intire neutrality-in 
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ueen of Sweden, and upon her. reſignation, he was elected —— 

ling in 1721. This prince, as a ſoldier, ſhowed great 1 CS 
rage and capacity, but grew a little too credulous and re- the kingof 
miſs towards the latter end of his days. His government, Seen.. 


however, was mild and beneficent, and he omitted no means 


of promoting the intereſt and happineſs of Sweden, which 


ke recommended to the prince his ſueceſſor, in the moſt: ear- 


neſt terms, with his lateſt breath. As 1 ave of Heſſe, 


he was ſucceeded by his brother, prince William; and as 


king of Sweden, by Adolphus Frederic duke of Holſtein Eutin, 
and biſhop of Lubee. The czarina, and the other powers - 


of the north, had been, for ſome time, apprehenſive, that 
this prince, ſupported- by the French party in — and 


by the power of his brother-in-law, the king of x 


would have attempted to alter the government f that 
country, from being the moſt limited monarchy, into a 
deſpotic one. It is, however, certain, that neither he, nor 
his brother-in-law, had any: ſuch intention; for upon the 
death of the old king, the ſucceſſor gave the moſt ſolemn aſ- 
ſurances that could be required, both in words and writing, 
that he would maintain the preſent conſtitution of the king- 
dom. His quiet acceſſion to the crown, however, was in a 


great meaſure owing to his Britannic majeſty's zeal- for pre- 


ſerving the peace of the north; for it was by his mediation 
and influence, that the empreſs of Ruſſia had recalled her 
troops out of Finland. As to the king of Pruffia, one of 


the terms he propoſed to. be ſettled before any ſtep was taken 


for eleQing a king of the Romans, was, that the empreſs 
queen, and her allies, ſhould guaranty the peace of the north 
and that he and his allies ſhould become guarantees, that the 


government of Sweden never ſhould be turned into deſpotifm, 


The other condition was, that ber Imperial majeſty ſhould 
ſatisfy the elector Palatine's demand, or abide by the manner 
in which they ſhould be ſettled by their Pruſſian and moſt 
Chriſtian majeſties. The empreſs queen could not be brought 
to agree to either of thoſe propoſitions; but,'by the interven- 
tion of his Britannie majeſty, the diet of the empire guaran- 
tied the treaty of Dreſden and the of Sileſia to his 


Pruſſian majeſty. | 


During this ſituation of affairs in Germany and in the Conde of 


North, the court of Spain was equally intent as that of France 
ppon improving her marine and her commerce. By the help 
of Engliſh artificers, for whoſe employment too — 


* 2 


e .a-2 
Heſſe Caſſel, died. He had been married to the your Ged. II. 0 I 


Geo. II. had been taken at- the time the peace of Aix-la«Chin 
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1751. was concluded, they built ſeveral large men off Waß 
—— —  — Engliſh models; and their woollen and other mianufattine 
were daily improving by means of Engliſh ſubjects, to'Whivm 

vaſt encouragement was given for ſettling in Spain. 


Mr. Keen's making a great noiſe in England, Mr. Keene received otter 


memorial. to make repreſentations: on that head, and to demand det 
only that no more Engliſhmen ſhould be admitted to ſettle iy 
Spain, but that thoſe already ſettled ſhould be ſent home 40 
their own country; but his repreſentation was very lite 
regarded, | ; Sy. 027} . ee . 
The parlia- On the 14th of November, the parliament ſat, and his . 
ment fits. jeſty, in his ſpeech upon this occaſion, took notice “ of the c 
ww tinuance of the public tranquillity, and the ſolid advantage 
his good ſubjects reaped from it in their trade and manuſae- 
tures; ſome branches whereof, he told them, had ald re- 
ceived eonſiderable benefit from the wiſe proviſions made b 
this parliament.” He then mentioned the treaty lately-entered 
into with the elector of Bavaria, and what he told them ſaſt 
teſſion, of his taking ſuch farther meaſures, as might ſecute 
the tranquillity of the empire. He next acquainted them, 
that he had ſince, for the ſame purpoſes, in conjunction 
with the States General, concluded a treaty with the king's 
Poland, elector of Saxony. He then told them, that the un- 
| fortunate death of the prince of Orange, had made no alte- 
ration in the ſtate of affairs in Holland; and acquainted them, 
that he had received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the States 
General, of their firm reſolution to maintain that ſtrict union 
and friendſhip which ſo happily ſubſiſted between his majeſty 
and thoſe antient and natural allies of his ccown. He then 
told the commons, he had no other ſapplies to aſł of them, 
but ſuch as were neceſſary for- the ſervices of the enſuing 
year, and for making good ſuch neceſſary engagements, as they 
were made acquainted with; and that he was confident their 
fucceſs in reducing the intereſt of the national debt, would 
give them the greateſt ſatisfaRion.” He concluded with re- 
commending to both houſes, in the moſt earneſt manner, t 
conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual proviſions'to ſuppreſsthoſe 
audacious crimes of robbery and violence which were then 
become ſo frequent, eſpecially about this great capital, and 
which had proceeded, in a great meaſure, from that'pfofli- 
gate ſpirit of irreligion, idleneſs, gaming, and extravagancy, 
which had of late extended itſelf in an uncommon 
to the diſhonour of the nation, and to the great offence'and 


prejudice of the ſober and induſtrious part of the pop 
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As ſpeeches from the throne, at the opening of a ſeflion, Geb. II. 
generally contain the great outlines of the buſineſs of the ſef- 1751. 
fon, and there being nothing exceptionable in the above 
ſpeech, the addreſſes from both houſes were full of loyalty Addrefſes in 
and affection, and the motion met with little or no oppo- anſwer to it. 
ſition, Amongſt the firſt matters that came before them, Mr. Murray 
was the caſe of Mr. Murray, who, as the reader has been ein orver- 
informed, had delivered himſelf from Newgate by the riſing do. - 
of the laſt ſeſſion, The circumſtance of the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, — triumphantly from Newgate to his own houſe, 
gave great offence to many of the violent members; and tho 
no formal motion was made, yet ſome - talk paſſed in the 
houſe about bringing them to the bar for it, becauſe their 
proceedings reflected upon the juſtice of parſiament. A vio- 
ent vote certainly would have paſſed on this occaſion, had 
it not been for the moderation of Mr. Pelham; but he could 
not prevent their voting, that Mr. Murray ſhould be again 
committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate, upon his former deme- 
ritss Though the motion for this was oppoſed by ſeveral 
members, who doubted of the power of the houſe to en- 
force the ſentence of a former ſeſſion in matters of priviledge, 
yet the ſame was not only carried, but a motion was likewiſe 
again made, and carried, for- Mr. Murray's receiving the 
ſentence of his commitment to Newgate upon his knees at 
the bar of the houſe. That gentleman, however, had very 
prudently provided againſt the impending ſtorm, by retiring 
out of the kingdom: and the ſerjeant at arms reporting that 

he could not be found, after the moſt diligent ſearch, the 

houſe voted to addreſs his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed Proclama- 
to iſſue his royal proclamation for apprehending the ſaid Mr, n 
Murray, with a promiſe of a reward for the ſame. 2 

A pamphlet had been publiſhed, during the receſs of His cafe 
parliament, intitled, The caſe of the honourable Alex- 9 
ander Murray, eſq; in an appeal to the people of Great Bri- 

tain, more particularly the inhabitants of the city and li 

of Weſtminſter.” This pamphlet undoubtedly contained ſe- 

veral atrocious reflections upon the returning officer, and up- 

on the proceedings of the houſe of commons againſt Mr. 

Murray; but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the matter of it was cogni- 

zable by the houſe of commons only, and could not pro- 

perly be brought under the denomination of a libel. It was, Voted a li- 
however, voted by the houſe of commons to be a libel upon e or = 
them, of the moſt infamous kind; and they addreſſed his = a 
majeſty to give directions to the attorney general, to proſe- cuted, 
cute the authors, printers, and publiſhers of it. _— 


* 
—_ 
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tage 
1 he profligacy of the common people of England, at this 


gaming. This occaſioned a prodigious diffipation of the 
time, money, and morals of the lower people, and many ſe - 
rious perſons. of great ranł and conſideration, thought it was 
high time for the legiſlature to prevent this growing evil. Rob- 
beries had. of late been ſo frequent, that the enormity of the 
crime was almoſt effaced in the minds of the people; and 
nothing was more common than to advertiſe in the news- 
papers, an impunity to any perſon who could bring, to a party 
that was robbed, the effects that had been taken from them, 
and that too with a reward according to the value. Thoſe 
diſorders were very juftly aſcribed, in a great meaſure, 
to the extravagance of the common people, and there- 
fore a bill was brought in for the better preventing thefts and 
robberies, and for regulating places of public entertainment, 
and puniſhing people keeping diſorderly houſes, The ope- 
ration of this bill, when it paſſed the houſe of commons, was 
confined to London and Weſtminſter, and twenty miles 
round ; and all perſons within that circuit, were required to 
take out licences from the juſtices of the peace of the county, 
aſſembled at their quarter ſeſſions, before they could open any 
room or place for public dancing, muſic, or any other enter- 
tainment of the like kind. Several other regulations regard- 
ing idle, diſorderly, or ſuſpected perſons and houſe:, were in- 
ſerted in the ſame act, and pecuniary, as well as corporal. 
penalties were aſſixed to the tranſgreſſors. When this bill 
went to the houſe of lords, they thought fo well of it, that 
they extended the operation of it all over England. But as 
a tax was laid by it upon the ſubject, when they returned 
the bill to the houſe of commons, their amendments were 
unanimouſly diſagreed to, becauſe they would not ſuffer the 
lords to alter any bill that was to affect the purſe of the ſub- 
ject. They therefore deſired a conference of the lords, and 
appointed a committee to dra up reaſons againſt the amend- 
ments. The lords, on the other hand, having never for- 

mally given up their right to amend money bills, could not 
receive the true reaſon of the difſent- of the commons with- 
out giving up that right, or coming to an open breach 
with them. , The commons, therefore, to avoid ſo diſagree - 

able an emergency, drem up reaſons againſt the amendments, 


rr FF - 


which 


s of an open, as well as a joint ſtock company trade. 1751. 


time, called aloud for ſome legal reſtraint. It falls within en 
bounds of hiſtory to ſay, that every city, every town, nay, meeti _ 
Amoſt every village, had aſſemblies of muſic, dancing, and &c. P 
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Geo. II. which had no regard or connection with the true reaſon of 
1751. their diſagreeing; with them ; and the lords, rather than 0 
—— good a bill ſhould be Joſt, agreed not to inſiſt upon thei 
amendments; and thus the bill paſſed, and "received the 

royal afſent, N „ 
The for- The diſpoſitions of the people of Scotland, ever fine the 
feited eftates laſt rebellion, appeared to be dutiful, and inclined to ind\f: 

veſted in the Ys . . | | 

crown for try of every kind. Their trade, their manufactures and agri- 
the benefit culture, had, in thoſe few years, moſt ſurprizingly increaſed. 
| 338 Many gentlemen of fortune in England had viſited theeour- 
Scotland, try, and ſaw how capable it was of further improvements 
with proper encouragements. But the genius of the people 

was to be conſulted, and their prejudices removed. I. 
were to be enured to habits of induſtry, and a new ſet of 
manners was to be introduced amongſt the more civilized 
part of the people, before they could become peaceful, uſeful, 
and dutiful ſubjects. The duke of Argyle, and other perſons 
of great conſideration in that country, who were well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the commonality, repreſented all this 
to the Engliſh miniſtry; and it was agreed to apply the rents 
and profits of the forfeited eſtates, to the purpoſes aboye- 
mentioned. Accordingly, the lord advocate of Scotland, by 
order of the houſe of commons, brought in a bill for annex- 
ing certain forfeited eſtates in Scotland to the crown unalie- 
nably, and for making ſatisfaction to the lawful creditors 
thereupon, and to eſtabliſh a method of leaſing the fame, 
and applying the rents and profits thereof for the better civi- 
lizing and improving the Highlands of Scotland, and pre- 
venting future diſorders there. The eſtates propoſed to be 
applied to the purpoſes of the bill, were thoſe of the duke 
of Perth, the carl of Cromarty, the lord Lovat, M*Donald 
of Barriſdale, Cameron of Lochiel, Stewart of Ardfhie|, 
M Donald of Kenloch Moydart, M<Pherſon of Chinie, Bo- 
cannan of Aruprior, M Donald of Lochgary, Cameron of 
Calloſt, Farquharſon of Monaltry, M<Donald of Keppoel, 
and Robertſon of Strowan. The reader, perhaps, will think 


it incredible, that a bill of this tendency, ſhould meet with an 


oppoſition from thoſe who called themſelves patriots. When 
the bill came to be opened, and underſtood, it appeared, 
that the rents of the eſtates already mentioned, were to be 
annexed unalienably to the crown, in order that the yearly 
income of the ſame might be applied, as his majeſty and their 
fucceſlors, by their ſign manual, ſhall direct, to the'purpoſes 
of civilizing the inhabitants of the ſaid eſtates, and other 


parts of the Highlands and iſles of Scotland, and the po· 


moting 


"Þ 


through both houſes, without any oppoſition, for conyerting 


OF ENGLAND. 
moting among them the proteſtant religion, good govern- Geo. II. 
ment, induſtry and manufactures; for which: purpoſe his ma- 1751. 


jeſty was empowered to appoint commiſſioners for managing 


the ſaid eſtates, who were to have no ſalaries, but to appoint 
ſtewards under them, with an allowance not exceeding 5l. 
per cent of the rental, and alſo clerks and other officers with _ 
reaſonable ſalaries; and to grant leaſes for any term, not 

exceeding 21 years, upon a reſerved rent of not leſs than 
three fourths of the real annual value, and not above 201. a 


year to any one perſon ; all of which leflees were to take the 


oaths to the government, to reſide upon and cultivate the 
premiſes, and not to aſſign or let the ſame to any other per- 
ſon, nor to pay any gratuity whatſoever to any other perſon 
for holding the ſame. | 53-47 | 5 
Had thoſe eſtates been diſpoſed of by public ſale, as was 
directed by a former act of parliament, it was more than pro- 
bable that they would have ben purchaſed for the late own- 
ers, and thus the ſpirit of diſaffection might ſtill have re- 
mained in thoſe parts. But in order to obviate this danger, 
and that the juſt claimants upon ſuch eſtates might be ſa- 
tisfied, the bill directed that they ſhould: be paid, as far as 
the true value of the eſtate could go, and a valuation of the 
ſame was to be made by the court of ſeſſion in Scotland, at 
the joint ſuit of the crown and the creditors; and upon their 
certificate of the value, the claimants were, to the amount 
of that value, to be paid out of the next aids to be granted 
by parliament, according to the order of preference which 
the ſame lords of ſeſſion were to ſettle. But notwithſtand- 
ing the patriot ſpirit of this bill, it was ſome time before it 
could make its way through the oppoſition it met with in 


the houſe of lords, as well as commons. The diviſion in the 


latter was 134 for its paſſing, and 29 againſt it; and in the 

houſe of lords, it paſſed by a majority of 80 againſt 12. 
There ſubſiſted at this time a great number of different 

funds for annuities, eſtabliſhed at different times, and by dif- 


ferent acts, which made it neceſſary to keep many different one. 


accounts that were expenſive as well as troubleſome. The 
different ſtocks of annuities were no fewer than eight, at 
3 per cent. and amounted in the whole to , 137, 821 J. 5 8. 
14d. principal money; there were ſix other different ſtocks of 
annuities, amounting to 17,701,323]. 188. 9d. principal 
money, at ZI, 10s, per cent. from e 1756, to Janu- 
ary 5, 1758, when they were to be reduced to 3 per cent. 
But a bill was now projected by Mr. Pelham, and carried 


3 the 


funds re- 
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Geo. II. the ſeveral annuities therein mentioned, into ſeveral e 

1751, ſtocks of annuities, transferable at the bank of E 

to be charged on the ſinking fund, and for other purpyſes 
therein mentioned, | „ Phopery Bk n 
Caſe of te Other matters came before the parliament this ſeſſion, 
poors rate which had not the good fortune to paſs into laws, though 
England, ſome of them afterwatds did. Never was there a time when 
ſo much money was raiſed for the poor as was raiſed then; 
and yet they never were worſe provided for. This came 10 
be a very ſerious matter of enquiry, and the houſe had er- 
dered an account of the total ſums of money, annually af- 
ſeſſed in England and Wales, towards the relief of the poor, 
from Eafter 1747, to Eaſter 1750, to be returned to' their 
clerk, together with the number of work-houſes for the poor, 
This order of the houſe being a little too indefinite, was 
very much diſregarded, and the houſe required the juſtices of 
the peace of the ſeveral counties, to ſee it now put into et- 
cution. But, by the returns that were made, the ſuns col- 
lected were abuſed, and ſeveral gentlemen of great abilities 
propoſed plans of a bill for remedying that evil: but'diffi- 
culties and debates occurring, none of them were carried into 
execution. The like abuſes had prevailed in the money col- 
lected at turnpikes. A committee was therefore appointed to 
enquire into the management of all ſuch monies as had been 
collected for ten years paſt. This committee, with great ap- 
plication, diſcovered likewiſe vaſt abuſes. But as what Was pale 
could not be remedied, the houſe contented itſelf with'maki 
the two reſolutions of the committee, which the reader w 

find in the notes“, ſtanding orders of the houſe, _ 
The journals It muſt not be forgot here, that the members of the houſe 
priated. of commons had ordered their journals to be printed. This 
was a uſeſul and a neceſſary work, as the charge of tranſcrib- 
ing them could be defrayed, but, by very few private ſwbje&s, 

The care of the publication was committed to Mr. Ha 


and of the 
turnpikes. 


ing and continuing any trefft 


= I Thatin all future bills for” 
a clauſe ſhould be inferted, to 


acts of parliament for the erect. 


ing or continuing any turnpike, 
a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, to 


' oblige the commiſſioners of ſuch 


acts of parliament for 


turnpike, to take ſecurity from 
their treaſurer or receiver, for the 


faithful execution of the ſaid 


office. | 
II. That in all future bills for 


1 


of che turnpike, unleſs, he ſhall 


the erect- 


prevent any perſon, Who ſhall be 
nominated a commiſſioner, from 
acting or voting in the bulinel 


be poſſeſſed of an eſtate in land, 
or a perſonal eſtate to ſach_cer- 
tain value, as ſtiall be ſpetiße 

in ſuch biss 
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the late clerk of the houſe, and 50601. was, from time to Geo. II. 
time, voted to be paid him by order of the houſe. He was a 1752. 


a man of ſome knowledge in hiſtory; and very little beſides 
correctneſs bay required in ſuch a publication, he diſcharged 
his duty as an editor with tolerable ſuccels. | 


The repeated attempts for naturalization bills having Clauſe in- 
failed, the oppoſition to them without doors ſucceeded this 3 — 


ſeſſion in a very falutary expedient for preventing the tion bills. 


abuſes of them. For on the 11th of March, a petition 
came from a great number of merchants of the city of 
London to the houſe of commons, alledging, that ſeve- 
ral foreigners have, of late years, been induced to come over 
into England, in order to obtain private acts of parliament 


for their naturalization, with a view to gain ſome advantages 


to themſelves in point of trade, and particularly to avoid the 
payment of aliens duties on the goods and merchandizes 
which they tranſport from foreign parts into this kingdom; 
but having obtained ſuch acts, returned back into their own 
country, where they conftantly refide, and conſequently bear 
no part of the public taxes, nor in any manner contribute 
towards the ſupport of the ſtate, or at all anſwer the inten- 
tion of the legiſlature.” Such were the chief allegations of 
this petition, which were ſtrengthened by ſome excellent rea- 
ſonings. The prayer of it was, that the abuſe of the favour 
of parliament might be prevented, by reſtraining, for the 


future, the benefit of naturalization to the time during which 


foreigners ſhall reſide within this realm, in ſuch manner, 
and under ſuch limitations, as to the houſe ſhould appear fit.“ 
This petition was thought ſo reaſonable, that notwith- 
ſtanding the innovation which it intended to introduce, the 


houſe entered into a ſerious examination of-ſeveral emi- 


nent merchants upon its contents, and the allegations ap- 


the prayer of the petition, was inſerted in a naturalization 
bill then depending, and being ſent to the lords, was. paſſed 
by them, and received the royal aſſent at the end of the ſeſ- 
hon; and the ſame clauſe has been ſince inſerted in all 


naturalization bills. 


only plauſible handle at this' time for an oppoſition. 
The duke of B | f 
government, was at the head of that in the houſe of 
lords, and he had been ſucceeded as one of his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate by the earl of Holderneſs. On 
the 28th of January, he made a 'motion in the houſe of 
Vol. XXI. TE ©: peers, 


peared to be true. Upon this, a clauſe in conſequence of 


The ſubſidies lately engaged for in Germany, gave the Addreſs 


moved for 
wy in the two 
, Who had then no place under the houſes, 


1 h 
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ow. II. peers, to preſent an addreſs to his maje „ beſeechi . 
1752 in the moſt dutiful manner, that, Aue Be 1 hin 0 
— — tranquillity, his 7 would be 4 7 1 e . Bot io 6 
enter into any ſubſidia \ treaties with foreign PTINCES,, Which Jn 
are ſo burthenſome to this nation. This motion, was * Ks 
by the duke of Newcaſtle, the earl of Granville, \ w 1 
lately been made preſident of the council, and tejected 1g N 
rejected. out any diviſion, The next day the lord Harley, eldelt fon 8 
to the earl of Oxford, made the ſame motion in the houl th 
of commons; but there too, after long debate, it was rejected 4 

without dividing. This was the only new party, moty 
made this ſeſſion. Little more is to be added to the tranſac- 5 
tions of this ſeſſion, only that the great number of perſons 1 


who daily continued to be executed for murder, induced the 
legiſlature to paſs an act, that all criminals convidted there- 
of, ſhould be executed the day after they received ſentence, 
unleſs it ſhould happen to be upon a ſunday, and chat bir 
- bodies ſhould be given to be anatomized. "IS 
King's On the 26th of March, his maj jeſt put an! _ to the, ſel 
8 2 uy ſion with a ſpeech, in which he 20 —— both houſes for the 
gon. great application and diſpatch with which they. had. gone 
through the public buſineſs ; and for that they had not 185 
ſhewn their juſt ſatisfaction in the meaſures he had p 
in foreign affairs, but had alſo given his majeſt e 
port in carrying them on with "that zeal and cb 
which he had reaſon to expect from ſo dutiful and ale nate 
a parliament. Then told them, the many laws noh palled, 
would, he hoped, attain the good ends intendeg r them, m, 
and nothing that depended upon him, ſhould be want ing to 
make them effectual: he particularly thanked. the commans 
for their readily granting the ſupplies, and for. their care 
to ſupport the reduction of the national intereſt; a d. con- 
cluded thus, “Nothing in this world can give me ſo mu 
pleaſure, as to ſee you a flouriſhing and 14 —— | 
Exert yourſelves in your ſeveral ſtations to do your parts, 
and you may depend on my unwearied endeavours to — 
this great bleſling to ourſelves, and tranſmit it to pp and | 
The parliament was then prorogued to June . 
Treaty with In the 1 21 of this year arrived in Evglan nd 
N commodore Keppel, a treaty of peace and commerce on 
e cluded between himſelf and Mr. White, the E ngliſh Niu 
at Tripoli on the one part, and the 8 that king 
dom on the other; and likewiſe another treaty ſigned between 
the commodore and Charles Gordon, eſq; on the one paſt 
and the Bey of Tunis on the other; both of them, tend 
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merce of England. As to the domeſtic tranſactions of this 1752. 


TEES 


as 
© 
— 


All the care, and all the ſeverity of the government, could 
not put a ſtop to the daily perpetration of the moſt horrid 
murders and robberies; and in ſome jails, particularly in 
Newgate, the malefactors under ſentence of death were ſo 

numerous, that they maſtered their keepers, bid defiance to 

the civil power, and held out, in their cells, till they were re- 

duced, with ſome difficulty, by a ſtrong party of the guards. | 
It is proper here to metition the death of a man who, Death and 


<2 
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10 noiſe in the world. This was Henry St. John, late lord viſ- broke. 
PR count Bolingbroke, who died under the injuſtice of having 
his character never repreſented but in extreams. He came 


early into life, and was naturally formed with every accom- 
pliſhment that could ſtrike and pleaſe either in public or pri- 
vate. Though his learning cannot be ſaid to have been any 
other than ſuperficial, yet he poſſeſſed ſo much of it, and 
knew how to turn it to ſo much advantage in conyerſation, 
that the moſt knowing could not pronounce him to be ſhal- 
low either in divinity or philoſophy; neither was he. ever 
diſcovered to be ſuch, till the public had an opportunity of 
cooly judging of his poſthumous works, upon which he was 
known to value himſelf ſo much inhis lifetime, His eaſy and 
pleaſing manners, received incredible advantages from an uni- 


FSEEEFE EF: 


40 verſal prejudice in favdur of his abilities, raiſed by Mr. Pope 
* and other writers, who ſtood at the head of polite literature in 
60 Europe. It cannot, however, be denied, that he was, occa- 
W fionally, perhaps, the beſt politicaF\vriter that ever appeared 
*. in England. Several circumſtances contributed to this; he 
N had a perſonal hatred to ſir Robert Walpole and his family, 


which gave ſuch an edge to his pen, and ſuch a glow. to 
his language, that his writiogs exhibited, to the greateſt 
advantage, the ſtrongeſt ridicule and the ſublimeſt ſentiment. 
The next advantage he had, was the deſpicable abilities of 
2 the writers he encountered; and, laſtly, by his connections 
and correſpondence abroad, he had excellent intelligence both 
of the intereſts and tranſactions of foreign courts. ; He was 


w_ 
ww 


7 pertinacious, but not deep, in the Engliſh hiſtory; and the 
a | Differtation' upon Parties, for which he was ſo much cele- 
3 brated, is, but at beſt, a plauſible performance; if it was called 
N ſhallow, the character, perhaps, would be more juſt. The 
, ſame may be pronounced of his other writings upon Engliſts. 


biſtory, Though he was for ſome time at the head of the 
| „ big. 


> 


| e 
ing to prevent any depredations for the future upon the com- Geo, II. 1 


ear, few of them fall within the compaſs of this hiſtory. como 


when alive, both in power and out of power, made a great re af 


* 
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Geo. II. high church party, yet he was, in his ptinciples, an inde... 


1752. a to all revealed religion, and the arguments which hell 1 
employed in his poſthumous works to ſupport his opinions, ane 
diſcover how very ſuperficially he read and ſtudied, o 
Under the appearance of the moſt perfect reſignation z pe 
þ his' fate, and contemning all power, he concealed the > 
malicious reſentments, and the moſt ambitious projects that | x 
could riſe in a human breaſt, His treatment of Mr; Pope, Y 
to whom he was under the higheſt obligations, even pech. red 
niary ones, immediately after that poet's death, owe his wr 
ingratitude as a man; his abandoning his principles; and en- 5 
tttering into the ſervice of the pretender, whom he "like 5 
Noteg, ͤ wiſe betrayed, ſhewed his -profligacy as a miniſter.” "The 
Po. reader will ſee a moſt curious detail of his conduct ad . . 
off 

niſter to the pretender, in the foregoing part of this work, 
The truth is, there was in his nature no conſtancy, and c. 4 
ſequently there was in his conduct no conſiſtency, though he 5 
bad very often long fits of application to buſineſs. His he. 
ing reſtored to a capacity of inheriting in England, and par wo 
doned as to his life and fortune, was owing to the intrigues * 
of a French lady, who was, or lived with him in the rank of; his h 
| wife, and who was, in all reſpects, except the profiigate - 
part of his character, a more extraordinary woman than be f 
was a man. His want of ſteadineſs appeared even in his 5 
domeſtic œconomy, by which he often run into great di 10 
culties. In his youth he had been intemperate, ' which'was Si 
a proof of the excellency of his conſtitution; for ty len ry 
| the 70th year of his age. - Dh ® 
The king Soon after the riſing of the parliament, his mojelly' in coun- 1 
gene, eil declared his intention of going out of the kingdom for 4 R 
: ſhort time; and on the 3oth of March, he nominated the ” 
following perſon to be lords juſtices during his abſence, vis, 4 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; lord Hardwick, lord chats 0 
cellor; earl Granville, lord preſident; earl Gowerj lord privy E. 
ſeal; duke of Marlborough, lord ſteward; duke of Graſton n, * 
lord chamberlain; duke of Argyle; duke of Newcaſtle, one (a1 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ftate ; duke of Dorſet, . * 
lord lieutenant of Ireland; lord Cavendiſh; of Hardwick; * 
commonly called marquis of Harrington, maſter of the horſe; _ 
earl of Holderneſs, one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries fir 
of ſtate; earl of Albemarle, groom of the ſtole; lord Anſon,. $ Fr 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and Henry Pelham, ed, th 
firſt commiſſioner. of the treaſury, It was the roth of April th 


before his majeſty, who had been _— at 1 — Fi 
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ſome days by contrary winds, reached Hanover. During his Geo. H. 
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abſence, the diſorders about the turnpikes began to be re- 1782. OY a : 


= 


newed in Yorkſhire; but by the great vigilance of the go 


vernment, and the acting commitlioners of the turnpikes, aud a | | 
they were ſoon ſupprefſed, About the ſame time news came broad. 


by the Badger ſloop of war, that commodore Buckle, Who 
had been ſent with three Engliſh ſhips of war to attend the 
motions of the French upon the coaſt of Africa, had forced 
them to depart from Anamaboe, at which place they intended 
to make a ſettlement, with three men of war, one of 64, one 
of 50, and one of 20 Wal, hk ae oo 


Winterbottom, lord mayor of London, dying in June this — =< 


5. 


year in the time of his mayoralty, was ſucceeded in that high ten being 


office by alderman Alſop; but the filling his office as alder- choſen an 


man of Billinſgate ward, created ſome commotion in the aderman of 


city. Sir Peter Warren, who was at that time a member of 
parliament for Weſtminſter, had acquired great popularity by 
the independency of his conduct, and the openneſs of his be- 
haviour. As he was no enemy to popularity, he had been 
heard to hint, that he ſhould not be diſpleaſed if he was 
choſen an alderman of London; and the inhabitants of that 
ward according'y elected him. The lords juſtices, however, 
upon conſidering the matter, after they heard of the inten- 
tions of the ward, had ordered it to be intimated to fir Peter 
Warren, that his accepting the office of alderman, muſt be 
conſidered as inconſiſtent with his duty as an admiral, and 
that there was no precedent of a knight of the Bath ſerving. 
in that ſtation, Upon this, fir Peter very handſomly declined 
the honour that was done him, 'and not only paid his fine of 
500 l. to be excuſed from ſerving, but ſent a preſent of 200 
guineas to the inhabitants of the ward for the benefit of their 
poor. Notwithſtanding this, the inhabitants ſtill infiſted on 
his ſerving, till Mr. Beekford, perhaps the richeft merchant in 
Europe, ſtood a candidate, and was elected. It muſt be oẽ6 u- 
ed, that the dignity of that office had, before that time, run 
ſomewhat low, and Winterbottom, the late lord mayor, had 
been obliged, during his mayoralty, to accept of a place in 
the victualling- office, which had given great diſguſt to ſeyeral 
worthy citizens. About the ſame time, the truſtees of Georgi, 
finding they could not ſupport that colony under its then con- 
ſtitution, ſurrendered to his majeſty the charter by Which 
they were encorporated as a body politic; and a grant paſſed _ 
the great ſeal, inveſting his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, . 
with the ſaid charter. Soon aſter, their excellencies the lords 
juſtices iſſued a proclamation for continuing all perſons in 
. their 
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Ges. II. their reſpeQive offices: in the ſame colony, until I wh W's 
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due government. i. IR 
Amongſt the other enormous crimes af which this peric 


0 was ſo fruitful, one was chat of inſuring ſhips, for e 


their value, at, ſeveral different offices, both abroad and at 
home, and then. wiltully burning or ſinking them at ſea, in 
order to recover the premiums. The merchants aud in- 
ſurers of. London were fully convinced, that; this practice was 
but too common, eſpecially in the welt of England 3 but 
the ſame being extreamly hard to be proved, ſo a8 legally to 
convict the oftengers, it had generally eſcaped. with i 
One Wilſon, however, a ſhip maſter, had been committed 
to Newgate for this crime, and probably. would have been 
capitally convicted, had he not died in priſon, But two 
other perſons, Moſes Moravia . and John Manowrie, were 
convicted, tho not capitally, of a conſpiracy to procure 
the ſhip Elizabeth and Martha, bound from London to Cort 
and Gibraltar, to be ſunk at ſea, with an intention of de- 
frauding the inſurers. During this trial, which ended in 
the impriſonment, pillorying, and fining the criminals, ſuch 
a complicated ſcene of villany appeared, that it became a 
matter of public concern with the inſurers . and merchants of 
London ; and they applied themſelves: to making other diſ- 
coveries of the fame nature, Mr, Benſon, a great ſhip owner 
and merchant at Appledore in Devonſhire, and member of 
parliament for Barnſtable in the ſame county, had, on account 
of the ſums he received from the inſurers, been ſuſpecded 
of the like illicit practices; and at laſt a ſailor belonging to 
the crew of the ſhip called the Nightingale, belonging to 
| Benſon, made affidavit of the ſaid ſhip, which was inſured, 
being burnt at fza by the maſter, but by Benſon's orders, 
The maſter, one Lancey, was apprehended, carried do Exe- 
ter, and brought priſoner to London, where he was tried, 
condemned, and executed. But Benſon, who was proved to 
be the principal in this iniquitous practice, TO to foreign 
arts. 
' Nothing, this year, amuſed the public more than the fuc- 


_ lo- ceſs of the new fiſhery ſociety. The gentlemen concerned 


in it being themſelves entirely convinced of its utility and 
public benefit, exerted themſelves in an my 
ner, to convince others of the ſame. They met, ſu 

and paid their money with great ſpirit ; — 1 
the loſs, which was conſiderable, with which they carried 
on the trade, they {till A themſelves and the * 
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who fiſhed upon the coaſts of Great Britain. 
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which did prodigious damage both 


grave was appoin 
his preceptor. 
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inſtructed by his miniſtry, that the vaſt 


tereſt, and therefore he demande 
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that next year would make amends for the preſent, and 
their ill ſucceſs was, owing to the vaſt numbers J forei 


of the Britiſh merchants 
in his dominions, to produce their books, in order to diſcover 
the amount of ſuch exportations: but they made ſq obſtinate 
a ſtand againſt this arbitrary order, that notwithſtanding ſome 
very ſevere methods purſued by his Portugueze majeſty, the 
order was dropt. This ſummer, the king of Great Britain, 
while at Hanover, had a diſpute with the king of Pruſſia con- 
cerning their reſpective prætenſions to Eaſt Friezland, of which 
his Pruſſian majeſty was in poſleſſion. The Hanoverian mi- 
niſter at the diet of Ratiſbon, delivered a memorial to that 
aſſembly, demanding, that the emperor and the aulic council 
ſhould take cognizance of the affair: but bis Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty flatly refuſed to ſubmit to the deciſion of that tribunal. - 
In June, the young prince of Orange received the grder of 
the garter; and, much about the ſame time, colonel York, 
the Britiſh miniiter at the Hague, received orders to remon- 
ſtrate againſt ſome unfriendly practices carried on by the 
Dutch againſt the Enzliſh upon the coaſt of Africa. About 
the ſame time, a treaty was concluded at Madrid, between 
the empreſs queen, and the kings of France and Spain, to 
which other powers, particularly the king of Sardinia, after- - 
wards acceded, for pteſerving the peace of Italy. But great 
differences ſtill ſubſiſted in the empire, on account of the de- 
mands which the elector Palatine had upon the court af Vi- 


I 
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n 
ol Great Britain. en . : 5 
the ſummer this year was rays foe many dreadful ſtorms, m,, 
majeſty ſafely arrived from Germany at St. James's on 
the 18th of November, and was congratulated. on his 
arrival by the city of London. Soon after, ſeveral heart, Governor 
burnings, which had been entertained. in the court of the 
vrinceſs of Wales, amongſt thoſe to whom the education 
of the prince was committed, began to break out; and the | 
earl of Harcourt, who had been appointed governor. to his Wola f 
royal highneſs, with the biſhop, of Norwich, who was his pre- 
ceptor, reſigned their places. 2 Upon which the earl of Wald- 

ted his governor, and the biſhop of Lincoln 


1 


and precep- 

tor appoint- 
ed to the 
prince of _ 


All the powers of Europe were at this time ſo intent upon Afar n 
their own intereſts, that very few. foreign incidents of this the con:i- 
year relate to Great Britain. The king of Portugal had been nent. 
| exportation of gold 
coin out of his kingdoms, was a Fer detriment to his in- 
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Geo. II. enna, which amounted to upwards of 3, ooo, ooo of fon 
1752. befides 20,0001], which he charged to his Britannie majeſly : 
— for the ſubſiſtance of his troops; and the ſame ſum was charg- | 
| ed to the States General on the like account. As the vote of | 


the elector Palatine was of great importance in the eleQio| 
of a king of the Romans, which continued ſtill to be the fa. 
vourite meaſure of his Britannic majeſty and the Engliſh wa. 
tion, the earl of Hyndford, who was at that time juſt ge. 
turned from his ambaſſy at the court of Peterſburgh, had or- 
ders to repair to Vienna, to endeavour to adjuſt the matter, 
For the elector of Mentz having, at the requeſt of the majo- 
rity of the electors of the empire, convoked an eleRtoral 
diet for chuſin 

Cologne and Palative entered a ſtrong proteſt againſt 
ſuch a convocation. Upon this the Imperial court, which 
had before ſhown a diſpoſition towards an accommgds- 
tion with the eleCtor Palatine, flatly refuſed to come to any 
terms; becaule the loſſes which the elector alledged, accord- 
ing to her Imperial majeſty, were owing to himſelf, in declar- 
ing againſt the pragmatic ſanction after her father's death, 
which authorized her to proceed to hoftilities againſt him, 
But at laſt, by the interpoſition of his Britannic majeſty, a 


treaty was drawn up, and ſigned by the elector Palatine, con 


taining the following articles, viz. 1. The indemnification 
of the demands of his electoral Palatine highneſs, is fixed at 
1, 200, ooo florins, according to their value in Holland, of 
which the empreſs queen is to pay 500,060, the remainint 


700,000 by the king and the States General, obſerving the 
proportion taken in former treaties : the payment to be made 


in three times; the firft payment of 600,000 florins, and two 
others of 300,000 each, 2, The priviledge of non appel- 
Jando for the dutchy of Deux-ponts, is granted to his elec- 


toral highneſs, as well as the expectative of ſucceeding to 


the fief of Offonan, after the extinction of the male branch 
of the houſe of Bade Bade. 3. His electoral highneſs Hall 
concur with the other electors in the affair of the election of 
a king of the Romans, obſerving the cuſtoms preſcribed by 
the laws and conſtitutions of the empire. 4. He ſhall allp 


join with them in ſettling the articles of capitulation of the 
king of the Romans future emperor” Notwithſtanding this. 


treaty, the election of a king of the Romans continued lil 
to be oppoſed, in the ſtrongeſt manner, under pretext of-car- 


rying it on according to the laws and conſtitutions of the em- 
pire. One of the reaſons affigned for the oppoſition, oh the 


part of the king of Pruſſia, was thought to be, that that prince, 


a king of the Romans, the electors of 


* AO Pe Midas A. a4 e 
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notwithſtanding his being a proteſtant, ſecretly aſpired to that Geo. Wo 
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dignity himſelf, there being nothing in the golden bull. that 1753. 


confines it to a Roman catholic. 


Be this as it will, it is certain that his Pruſſian majeſty, Bot 
about this time, beſides. the differences between bim and erpofition 


his Britannic majeſty about the principality of Eaſt Frize- 


about the © 
Silefia loan 


land, appeared to be greatly piqued with the court of Lon n con 
don, and omitted no opportunity of expreſſing it. The rea- of his hips 
der has 1 ſeen the captiouſneſs of his behaviour with being ſeized. 


regard to his ſhips which he pretended had been ſtopt by the 
Evgliſh ; but towards the end of the year 1752, and the be- 
ginning of the following year, he renewed the charge in a 


moſt unheard of manner, of which it is here neceſſary 


to give ſome explanation. In the year 1735, the emperor 


Charles VI. being ſtraightened for money, had, by his 


Britannic majeſty's permiſſion, with whom he was then 


in very good terms, borrowed from the ſubjects of Great 


Britain 250, ooo l. at 6 per cent. for which he mortgaged 
the ſilver mines in Sileſia. By the 7th article of the treaty 


of Breſlau, which ceded Sileſia to the king of Pruſſia, that 


prince charged himſelf wholly with the repayment of 
what was lent by the Engliſh merchants on the ſecurity 
of the revenues of Sileſia; and this treaty. was guaran- 


tied by his Britannic 9 He accordingly continued 
4 


to pay the loan very punctually, till the Michaelmas quarter 
1752, when he ſtopt payment, and ordered a paper, which he 
entitled, ** an expoſition of the motives for ſuch ſtoppage,” to 
be publiſhed in juſtification of his conduct. In this paper 
he alledged, that 18 Pruſſian ſhips, and no fewer than 33 
neutral ſhips, in which the Pruſſians were concerned, had been 
unjuſtly ſtopt and ſeized by the Engliſh privateers ; together 


with ſeveral other allegations of hardſhips put upon his ſub- 


8 
P 


ee vol. xx. 
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jects. At the ſame time that he ordered this paper to be 


publiſhed, he ordered Michel, who acted as his miniſter at 
London, to preſent a memorial to the duke of Newcaſtle, 
one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, enforcing his demands 


1753» 


in a pretty peremptory manner. The duke of Newcaſtle im- 


mediately laid both the expoſition and the memorial before 
the king, who ordered them to. be attentively examined by fir 
George Lee, judge of the prerogative court, and doctor Paul, 


his majeſty's advocate general ; fir Dudley Ryder, the at- 


torney general, and Mr. Murray, the follicitor general. 
The king of Pruſſia's claim, as liquidated by his own judges, 


amounted to 159,486 crowns principal, and 33,283 crowns 


intereſt, 


„ THER FF TORT 
Geo. II. intereſt, at the rate of 6 per cent. His Pruſſian majelRyat: 
1753. lowed no more than three months for diſcuſſing the aft, 
It was the 18th of February, 1753, before the reportup- 
The report on. the expoſition and the memorial was finiſhed,” It e 
_ the reckoned a maſter-piece in its kind, and was attended'by 4 | 
letter from the duke of Newcaſtle ; and both of them type: 
ther contained a full refutation not only of the fact, but the 
principles upon which his Pruſſian - majeſty had proceed 
It was plainly made appear, that the cognizance of captute 
by ſea, could only belong to the courts of that power whe 
the ſeizure was made; and that his Pruſſian maſeſty, there- 
fore, could, with no conſiſtency of reaſon, and with no chu 
formity to the law of nations, ſubmit them to the copnizance 
| of his own courts. As to the facts, it appeared, 
Subſtance of I hat of the eighteen ſhips in the firſt Pruſſian lift, four, 


it, if ever taken, were reſtored by the captors themſelyes, to 
. the ſatisfaction of the Pruſſians, who have never complained 


in any court of juſtice here. One was reſtored: with full 
. colts and damages. Three were reftored by ſentence, With 
freight for ſuch goods belonging to the enemy as were con- 
demned. Four thips were reſtored by ſentence, but the'car- 
go, or part of them, were condemned as contraband, and 
are not alledged to be Pruſſian property. Five 
cargoes were reſtored by ſentence ; but the claimant ſubected 
to pay coſts, becauſe from the ſhip papers, &c. there was hex 
to have condemned them, and the reſtitution was e 
merely on the faith of affidavits afterwards allowed.” One 
ſhip (the Jaſt of the 18) was reſtored upon. an appeal; Hut 
from the circumſtances of the capture, without cofts on ei- 
ther ſide. That as to the liſt of 33 neutral ſhips, in whoſe 
cargoes the ſubjects of Pruſſia claim to have been intereſted, 
two of them never came before a court of juſtice in Eng- 
land, but (if taken) were reſtored by the captors themſelves, 
to the entire ſatisfaction of the owners. In ſixteen of them, 
the goods claimed by the Pruffian ſubjects, appeared to have 
been actually reſtored by ſentence to the maſters of the ſhips ; 
in which they were laden; and by the cuſtoms: of the fea, 
the maſter is in place of the lader. In fourteen of the ales, 
the Pruſhan property was not verified by the ſhips papers, ot 
preparatory examinations, or the claimant's own allidavit, 
which he was allowed to make. The remaining cauſe with 
reſpect to the goods, was depending when the memorial and 
liſt was delivered to the Britiſh ſecretary of ſtate, and the | 
goods have ſince been reſtored by ſenten ee. Ihe 
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DEENGODPAND. a. 
The reſt of this curious piece turned upon general reaſon- Geo, II. 
ing; and to ſhow that, according to the ſtated courſe of pro- 1753. 
ceedings in the courts of admiralty all over Europe, the Pru - 
ſian ſubjects had not been injured. Above all, it was unan- 
ſwerabiy inſiſted upon, that the tranſaction between the late 
emperor and the creditors upon the Sileſia loan, was a private 
tranſaction. That the emperor, had a war broke out be- 
tween him and Great Britain, could not have made repriſals 
upon it; and that the king of Pruſſia, upon the ceſſion of 
Sileſia by the empreſs queen, put himſelf in the emperor's 
ſtead, and therefore could make no repriſals upon that which 
was a private debt, and which, being transferrable, was now 
the property of many other ſubjects beſides thoſe of Great 
Britain. Notice was likewiſe taken, that by the contract 
with the late emperor, the whole of the loan ought to have 
been repaid ' in the year 1745; but that all the com- 
plaints brought by the Pruſſians, were upon facts that did 
not happen till 1746. Such were the chief heads of this fa- which ſatif- 
mous memorial, the facts and reaſoning of which ftruck the — 
king of Pruſſia fo much, that he very candidly gave up the 3 
oint. | NET 7 
; On the 11th of January this year, his majeſty opened the Kings 
ſeſſion of parliament by a ſpeech, in which he took notice of \ . 
the good diſpoſition he found in his allies to continue the of the ſeſ- 
tranquillity of Europe. He then acquainted the houſe of com; ſion. 


i 


mons, that he had no ſupplies to aſk of them, but what 


ſhould be neceſſary for the ordinary ſervices. He earneſtly 
recommended to them the improvement of commerce and 
the revenue, and aſſured them, that he was ready to paſs any 
future laws that they ſhould judge requiſite for the reforma- 
tion or quiet of the people. 5 

The addreſs in anſwer to this ſpeech, was moved for in 
the houſe of peers by the earl of Marchmont, and ſeconded 


by lord Archer; it contained nothing particular but a warm 


approbation of his majeſty's meaſures. The addreſs in the 


| houſe of commons was moved for by Mr. Charles Vork, ſon to 


the lord chancellor, and feconded by Mr, Tracy; but met with 

a ftrong oppoſition, on account of the following paragraph, 

We muſt ever acknowledge your majeſty's wiſdom, as well Debate up- 
as goodneſs, in purſuing ſuch meaſures as muſt contribute Gregg _ 


maintain and render permanent the general tranquillity in 


— 


| Europe. And ſuffer us, fir, at the ſame time, to declare our 


latisfaction at the aſſurances your majeſty has received from A 
your allies of their good -difpolition to adhere to the ſame 
iatutary object.“ The earl of E. objected to the com- 
| 5 | plimenting 


\ 
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plimenting his majeſty on his wiſdom on this occaſion: and 


1753. in this he was ſeconded by ſome other members, who ve. 


claimed greatly againſt the whole ſyſtem of foreign meaſures 
that he had been adviſed to purſue. The addreſs, however, 

was carried without any diviſion, and was pretty much the 
ſame with that of the houſe of lords, both of them receiving 
moſt gracious anſwers from his majeity, The number of 
forces this year was voted to be the ſame as the laſt, though 
the gentlemen in the oppoſition were for having no more than 
15,000 continued ; but their amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 253 againſt 65. The whole of the ſum granted 
this year, was divided as follows: for the current ſervice of 
1753, 2,026, 3931. for ſervices incurred, and not provided 
for, 87,8011. and for deficiencies of farmer funds, 18,5121, 
which 1 in the whole, including their ſeveral fractions, amount 
ed to 2,132,7071. 178. 22d. The amount of the nation- 
al debt this year, amounted to 74, 368, 45 l. 158. 19. The 
largeneſs of this debt, gave a handle for ſaying ſome vety 
ſevere things againſt the œconomy of the miniſtry. But Mr, 
Pelham, in a very honeſt, yet reconciling, ſpeech, propoſed 
to continue the land- tax at 38. in the pound, or to reduce 
it to 28. in the pound, and to, make up the dsficieney, by 
applying the unappropriated money then in the Exchequer, 
amounting to above 230, ooo J. together with ſuch a ſum 
as ſhould be neceſſary to be taken from the ſinking fund, 
in which caſe it would be proper to continue the ſalt duty 
for ever, and to appropriate it to the ſinking fund, after pay 
ment of what was then charged upon it; but would not con- 


clude with any motion, until he heard the ſentiments of the 


Quarentine 
bill, 


Shipwreck 
bill. 


houſe upon this alternative. The ſenſe of the houſe, which 
at that time happened to be compoſed of landed gentlemeny 
went for the 28. in the pound land-tax ; in conſequence of 
which, the larger ſum was taken from the ſinking funds and 
the duties upon ſalt was rendered perpetual, 

Some regulations this ſeſſion, though of no grand dasz 
quence, paſſed into an act for obliging ſhips more effec- 
tually to perform quarantine, and for preventing the plague 
being brought from foreign parts into Great 1 
excellent bill paſſed, upon a petition from the merchants 4 
inſurers of London, for inforcing the laws againſt perſons 
who ſhall ſteal or detain ſhipwreck'd goods. By this act, 
ſuch offences are to be proſecuted at the expence of the county 
where they were committed. On the 14th of Slay, + 

reat 


fewer than ten petitions were preſented from Liverpool, 


Yarmouth, and other places, complaining of a great decreaſe. 
in 
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in the exportation of woollen manufactures of theſe kin Geb. IT. 


doms to Turkey, occafioned, as the petitioners apprehend:d, 
by an excluſive grant by a company of merchants trading 
thither ; and alledging, that this monopoly had given the 
French, and other foreigners, an opportunity of ſupplanting 


1753. 


Turkey 
trade and 
company 


us in that branch of commerce; and that the beſt method to laid open by 


regain that branch of trade, was to lay it open to all his ma- 
jelty's ſubjects; and therefore praying the houſe to give leave, 


that a bill might be brought in for laying open the trade 8 


Turkey to all his majeſty's ſubjects, and to grant ſuch other 


relief to the petitioners in the premiſſes, as to the houſe ſhould 


act of pat - 


liament. 


U ” 


ſeem meet. Other petitions to the ſame purpoſe poured in 


ſo faſt from other parts of the kingdom, that notwithſtand- 
ing an oppoſition offered to it by the Turkey company, the 
bill paſſed into a law; ſo that the qualification of a merchant 
trading to Turkey, was made to be no more than 201. and 


all the tyrannies ſo much complained of in the company, were 


aboliſhed, On the 27th of the ſame month, leave was given 
to bring in a bill for permitting the exportation of wool and 
woollen, or bay yarn, from any port in Ireland, to any 
port in Great Britain; which, after meeting with various op- 


poſitions, particularly from the inhabitants of Lincolnſhire, 


where a great deal of wool grows, paſſed both houſes, and 
received the royal aſſent. | j 


By another bill, which paſſed this ſeſſion, the inhabitants Edinburgh 
of the city of Edinburgh were empowered to- erect ſeveral . 


public buildings, to improve the avenues to their city, and to 
enlarge and adorn the ſtreets and other places of public re- 
fort. This was a very neceſſary bill, when the importance 
of that city, the ſecond as to dignity in the kingdom, is con- 
ſidered, and that it was moſt miſerably, at that time, deſti- 
tute of all that could contribute to either the grandeur or the 
conveniency of the inhabitants. A public voluntary ſub- 
ſcription had been opened by the nobility and gentry for de- 
fraying the expences of carrying the purpoſes of the bill into 
execution ; and the ſubſcribers had choſe: truſtees, whom this 
act empowered. to purchaſe lands, and to make the alterations 
required by the bill. This ſcheme was a very noble one, 
and, when carried into execution, will be one of the moſt 
magnificent memorials, of the many, with which his ma- 
jeſty's reign is diſtinguiſhed. 5 


Amongſt the many nuſances which had contributed to Alchouſe 


bill for re- 


the general profligacy of manners ſo remarkable amongſt the forming 15: 
common people at this time, the abuſe of aleHouſes was one cences. 


of the chief, and repreſentations from all places of the king- 
3 he: | dom 
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Geo. II. dom were printed and ſent up to London upon that heady; þ 


1753. bill was therefore brought in, and paſſed without any: oppo. 
. ſition, which tied 2 the juſtices of the b 
kules in granting licences for alehouſes; and imppſec more 
ſevere terms upon the keepers of them, to prevent theirabuſe, 

by obliging them to find ſecurity of 101. when they received 

their licences, beſides entering into a recognizance themſelves 

in the ſame ſum. Several other excellent regulations are in- 

Broad wheel ſerted in the ſame act. The famous broad wheel waggen 
act. bill, by which the fellies of the wheels were to be of the 
breadth of nine inches, likewiſe paſſed this feſſion 


Jews natu- But two bills, which occaſioned great debates, mult: be 
ralization more particularly attended to. The firſt was, an act which 
: paſſed in the houſe of peers, and was ſent down to the gom- 
mons, intitled, An act to permit perſons profeſſing ;the:Jewilh 
religion, to be naturalized by parliament, and for other pur- 
poſes therein mentioned. Two or three capital petitions 
were preſented on this occaſion z one on the 21ſt of May, 
from ſeveral merchants and traders of the city of; London, 
alledging, that the petitioners were of opinion, that the paſ- 
ſing of this bill into a law, might encourage perſons of wealth 
and ſubſtance to remove with their effects from foreign parts 
into this kingdom, and encreaſe the credit and commerce of 
this nation; and therefore praying the bill might-paſs-igto 4 
law. But it was obſerved by the enemies of the bill, that 
almoſt all the ſubſcribers to this petition, were themſelves ei- 
ther Jews or foreigners, or perſons of very little conſequence 
In trade, 3 : | „ r I 
The fame day was preſented, by the ſheriffs of London, 
againſt the bill, a petition of the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city in common council aſſembled; 
which petition being read, expreſſed the apprehenſions of the 
petitioners, ** that, ſhould the bill paſs into a law, the 
fame would tend greatly to the diſhonour of religion, endan- 
ger our excellent conſtitution, and be highly prejudicial to 
the intereſt and trade of the kingdom in general, and the ſaid 
city in particular; and therefore praying that it might not be 
paſſed into a law.” Both thoſe petitions were ordered to lye 
on the table, until the bill ſhould be read a third time g and 
next day after reading the order for that purpoſe, a pen 
was preſented to the houſe, and read, of the ſubſcribing met: 
chants and traders of the city of London, in behalf of em- 
felves and all other merchants. and traders of Great Britain, 
alledging their being apprehenſive, that the bill, if paſſes 
into a law, would, in its conſequences, greatly 4 > 


O F E NGL AN DP. 8 
trade and commerce with foreign nations, and particularly Geo, II. 
with Spain and Portugal, and would alſo, be attended with 1952. 


many other very bad effects 10 the kingdom; and therefore ——  * 
praying that they might have. leave, by themſelves or coun 
cil, to offer their reaſons again pang the ſame-iato a law.“ 

x 


is, was preſented by ſome woollen Its progref, © 


encourage hoe 
with their effec 
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tolivings in their poſſeſhons, which might be attended with 

the worſt of conſequences to the eſtabliſhed church. That 

their manner of living was deſtructive to all hoſpitality and 

good neighbourhood amongſt Chtiſtians that their hatred to 

our religion, might induce them to make combinations 

amongſt themſelves, which would, in the end, prove deſtruc- | 
ive of it; and with regard to manufactures, that none of the [ 
Jews were manufacturets, hut ſubſiſted entirely upon their 

brokerage for the labour of .others. * 

Some proviſion was made in the bill agaiaſt Jews getting 

poſſeſſion of advowſons and preſentations to liyings ; but the 

other principles againſt the bill were ſtrongly Gefended by 

che favourers of il. The great utility of having a __ 
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1753. fluence over, almoſt, all parts of the world, in favout of , o 
- liſh manufactures, was ſtrongly inſiſted upon; and dhe 5 
expediency, founded on experience of naturalization bills af tha 
all kinds, were thought to be ſuch arguments, as recommend: Wl ct: 
ed this bill to the public. ed. ¼ cer 
In this queſtion, the parliament had great confſideration:ts Wl [c: 
the ſentiments of the people. An appeal was made without the 
doors in print, to the principles of the conſtitution, and t. in 
ticularly to the famous act which had been made againit the cor 
Jews before, and after, their expulſion in the reign of Eu, WW the 
Many antient authorities, ſome of them produced from vr. the 
ginal records, Were advanced on both ſides ; but boli of of 
them miſtook the main point. For though it was plainly pre 
proved, that the Jews, at that time, lay under many, and not 
thoſe infamous, diſabilities by acts of parliament, which were pul 
pretended to be till ſubſiſting, yet, had the authors on both to 
ſides, who handled this queſtion, dipped, a little deeper than cat 
they did, into antient records, they would have found, that fio! 
the diſabilities and the cenſures they lay under, was not im- in 
poſed upon them on account of their religion a8 being exc 
Jews, but on account of their uſury and exactions; and that if at 
a Chriſtian had been guilty of the ſame crimes, he muſt have al 
been ſubjeQed to the ſame penalties; The queſtion was de- | 
bated, perhaps, with more heat without doors, than it was ſtre 
within; but a vaſt majority of the public was againit the Wl ing 
bil}, which ought to have been a ſufficient inducement for def 
its being dropt, intirely upon the prudential confideration.” A (as 
great query upon this occaſion aroſe, whether'a Jew, bom ful 
in the Britiſh dominions, (ſuppoſing the act to be out of the in 
queſtion) was a perſon capable by law to purchaſe and hold col 
lands to him and his heirs for ever. Sir Robert Raymond, int 
attorney general in 1718, was clearly of opinion in the athr- pa 
mative, and ſo was fir Thomas Bottle in the year 1723. rit! 
me 


Mr. Pigot, who ſeems to have been the only lawyer that 
underſtood the queſtion, expreſſed himſelf thus: I im 
of opinion, that a Jew that is his majeſty's ſubject, bom 
in England, or who has obtained letters patents of denizz- | 
tion, may purchaſe lands. The ſtatute de judaiſmo, andthe 
other old ftatutes, relate to uſury; and there is not in them 
any thing that diſables them to purchaſe. In antient times, 
people excommunicated, lepers, Jews, and many others we 
diſabled to purchaſe, as appears by Bracton and our old at- 
thors; but I am of opinion, a Jew may purchaſe, becauſe 
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know no law that diſables. him or deprives him of that right 
of purchaſing he acquired by his belhg'anEoplith ſudjeck. 

In ſhort, moſt of the common lawyers Were of opinion, 
that Jews, natural born ſubjects of Great Britain, might pur- 
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not being explained had great effect on the minds of the 
public; and ſome perſons within doors, ho were no friends 
to the miniſter, flackened in their oppoſition to the bill, bet 
cauſe of the unpopularity which they knew it would occa- 
ſion. Some debates; indeed, and thoſe very ftrong ones, paſſed 
in the houſe of commons, and the earl of — ſpoke moſt 
excellently, and almoſt prophetically, againſt the bill; which 


aſſent. f | 


14 


ing clandeſtine marriages. The fatal conſequences of clan- 
deſtine marriages had been long complained of in England, 


ful. Every day produced hearings of the moſt fhocking kind 


concerning the validity of ſuch marriages z and ſometimes the 
innocent offspring was cut off from ſucceſſion, though their 
parents had been married, bona fide, becauſe of the irregula- 
rity of ſuch marriage. On the other hand, both women and 
men of the moſt infamous characters, had opportunities of 
ruining the ſons and daughters of the greateſt families'in Eng- 
land, by conveniencies of marrying in the Fleet,*and'other 
unlicenced places; and marrying was now become as' much 
a trade, as any mechanical profeſſion. Some recent inftan- 
ces of theſe evils coming before the houſe of peers, it was 
recommended to the judges, by ſome of the greateſt and moſt 
ſerious men in the nation, to prepare and bring in the bill, 
which they accordingly did; and having received great alte- 
rations in that houſe, it was ſent down to the commons. 
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how far the civil power alone had a. right to judge in this 
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at laſt, however, paſſed both houſes, and had the royal The bill 


as rendering the ſuccefſion to all property unſecure and doubr- 


It does not fall within the compaſs of hiſtory, to realen 


Gel 


th - 
Opinions for 


the Jews, 


8 chaſe and hold lands. A great deal was likewiſe ' ſaid” 

"  cerning the right of denization, which all foreigners, and 

to Jews amongſt others, acquired by reſiding ſeven pears in 

bout WW the Britiſh colonies. Notwithſtanding all thoſe arguments 

par- in favour of the Jews, the matter, upon the face of 'the old 
| the conſtitution, was certainly miſunderſtood by the advocates for 


them, who could not deny, that while they lived in England, 
they were the king's property, and that they had no benefit 
of the protection of the laws, but what they had from his 
prerogative. This aſſertion, (which undoubtedly was frue) by 


Another bill paſſed this ſeſſion, which met with much Account of 
ſtronger oppofition. This was the bill for the better prevent- g 


ematria; e 


in the court of chancery, and appeals in the houſe of peers, 
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Geo, II. matter. The fact is, that the moſt ſurprizing oppoſition wa | 
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1753. immediately ſpirited up againſt it in the houſe of commons, 


Mr. Pelham was fincerely for the bill, upon principles of pn. 


. . 


vate conviclion. Others, perhaps upon the ſame principles, 
as warmly oppoſed it, as being calculated for engrofling all 
the property in the kingdom amongſt great and rich fami- 
lies. The attorney and ſollicitor general had been at gien 
pains to ſtudy the matter, and were zealous advocates for the 


bill, as was lord Barrington, with ſeveral other member; of 


great weight and conſideration. Mr. Fox, who was then 
ſecretary at war, was as ſtrenuous an enemy to the bill; Mr, 
Nugent ſpoke with great warmth, and indeed with great-abi- 
lities, againſt it, as did Mr. Townſhend, and many. other 
gentlemen. of the miniſterial, as well as the anti- mini, 


ſterial, party. In ſhort, the oppoſition to it was ſuch, that qu 
ring its courſe through the houſe of commons, few clauſe; 


in it remained unamended and unaltered even by the friend 
of the bill; and Mr. Fox holding it up in the houſe, 2 
Anthony expoſed the murdered body of Cæſar, made a kind 
of a parody of the ſpeech in Shakeſpear upon that occalion, 
Notwithſtanding this, the friends of the bill contended, thatthe 
principles of it were ſtill the ſame ; and Mr, Pelham, belides 
the private reaſons he had for being for the bill, began to 
think it now bigh time to ſupport it upon a political account, 


* . becauſe he thought that the oppoſition mage, was not ſo 


much to the bill as to himſelf ; and he was heard to talk to 
that purpoſe with more warmth, and Jeſs caution, than he 
uſed to do on other occaſions. This bill, however, palled, 
by a majority of 12 5 againſt 56; and being ſent to the houſe 
of lords, the amendments, after ſome debates, were agreed 


to, and it received the royal aſſent. Though it was the 4th 


of June before the bill paſſed the houſe of commons, and 
though the town was then not very full of members, yet it 
is certain that a great many of Mr. Pelham's friends, out of 
regard to him, and ſeeing how he was puſhed, abſented from 
the houſe, rather than be obliged to vote againſt him, and 
for a hill which they diſapproved of in their own minds. As 


to the bill itſelf, it is of ſo much public conſequence, that | 


the reader will find the contents of it in the notes , and ex- 
| * perience 


| 2 By this ſtatute it is enacted, not performed, immediately al. 
that the banns ſhall be publiſhed ter the ſecond leſſon. If the par- 


ig the church or chapel of the ties live in different places, the 
Mace where the parties dwell, banns muſt be publiſhed in each; 
three Sundays, in the morning, and if in an extraparochial placp, 


except where morning ſervice is or where -no divine . 5 
5 — 
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uſually celebrated, then in the 
pariſh church or chapel adjoin- 
ing, and the marriage muſt be 
ſolemnized where the banns were 

ablihed. The miniſter is not 
obliged to publiſh the banns, un- 
Jeſs che parties give in their 
chriſti:n and fir names, the pla- 
ces of their abode, and the time 
they have dwelt in them, a week 
beſore the firſt publication. And 
when the banns have been thus 
pabliſhed, the miniſter ſhall not 
incur eccleſiaſtical cenſure for ſo 


lemnizing the marriage, altho? 


the parties thall appear to have 
deen under age, and not to have 
obtained the conſent of their pa- 
rents or guardians, unleſs he had 
previous notice of ſuch diſſent, 
and then he is to declare the 
banns void, No licence ſhall be 
granted to marry in any place, 


where one of the parties have not 


dwelt at leaſt a month, a ſpecial 
licence by the archbiſhop except- 
ed. If marriage ſha be ſolem- 
nized in any other place than a 
church or chapel without a ſpe- 
cial licence, or in a public cha- 
pel without having publiſhed the 
banns, or a licence obtained of 
ſome perſon properly authorized, 
the marriage ſhall be void, and 
and the perſon who ſolemnized 
tranſported for ſeven years, if 


proſecuted within three. Mar- 


riage by licence, where either 
of tie ſaid parties are under age, 
and conſent of parent or guar- 
dian has not been obtained, ſhall 
be void ; provided the party un- 


der age be not a widow, and the 


parent refuſing conſent, be not a 
widow married again: | 
Where the conſent of a mo- 
ther or guardian ſhall be capri- 
eloully refuſed, or the party non 


Gg2 


perience daily proves, that the evils apprehended from it were 


compos mentis, or beyond the 


ſez, the court of chancery may 
relieve in a ſummary way. Na 
ſuir ſhall be had to compel a ce- 
lebration of marriage upon pre- 
tence of any contract. whether 
the words of ſuch contract were 


in the preſent or future tenſe. 


All marciages to be before.twa 
witneſſes, beſides the miniſter, 
and an entry ſhall be made in a 


book kept for that purpoſe, ex- 
preſſing whether it was by banns 


or licence, aid either of the par- 


1753. 
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ties under age; the conſent of 


parent and guardian ſhall be alſo 
entered, to be ſigned by the mi- 
niſter, the parties, and the wit- 


neſles. Falſe entry, licence, or 


certificate, or deſtroying regiſter 
books, are. felony, in principal 
or acceſſary, and to be puniſhed 
with death. This act is not to 
extend to the royal family, qua- 
kers, or Jews, or to affect any 
marriage in Scotland, or beyond 
the ſeas. 1 8 
Nor is it neceſſary, in order to 
ſupport a marriage by banns, to 
prove the reſidence of the par- 
ties in the place where they were 


publiſhed; nor when by licence, 


to prove that they had teſided 
where the marriage was cele- 
brated one month ; nor ſhall any 
evidence be received to prove the 
contrary. | 

N. B. Notwithſtanding all the 
pains taken about this act, it 
ſeems to be very deficient, ſince 
it may be evaded by a journey to 
Scotiand, or a trip to Bologne. 
One woald think, therefore, that 
a ſhort act, annulling all the ſaid 
clandeſtine marriages, - whether 


ſolemnized in England or elſe- 
where, would have been much 


more effectual. 


A motion 


* 


468 THE HISTORY - 
Geo. II. A motion this ſeſſion was made by Mr. Thornton, ms 
1753. ber for York, for bringing in a militia bill. This mation 
had been often made in former ſeſſions, and as the court could 

8 not decently oppoſe it, it was generally ſuffered to paſs; but 

- upon ſome doubt, difficulty, or delay ariſing, the bill never | 
dropt. had been carried into effect, which was likewiſe the fate of it | 

5 | 1 5 
eee At this time the common people of England were laid 
wont users under a moſt intolerable kind of a tax, by the prodigious 

riſe of the price of Muſcavado ſugars imported from Jamaica, 
which made all ſugars manufactured in Great Britain, double 
the price of what they were manufactured for by the French 
and other nations. This hardſhip was ſtrongly ſet forth in 
a petition” brought before the houſe of commons from!'the 
ſugar refiners, grocers, and other perſons dealing in ſugars 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and the burrough 
of Southwark, and by another petition from the ſame dealers 
in the city of Briſtol, The aim of thoſe petitions, was to 
oblige the great proprietors of land in Jamaica, either to 
cultivate greater quantities of ground for the propagation of 
ſugar, or for the petitioners to obtain leave to import ſugars 
from other countries, when the prices of thoſe imported from 
Jamaica roſe above a certain price: they laying it as an alle 
gation in, their petition, that the ſugar planters in Jamaica, 
found their intereſt much more in importing ſmall than lar 
quantities of ſugar into Great Britain from that iſland... As 
the planters of Jamaica had their grievances likewiſe to com- 
plain of, they had ſent over a very ſtrong repreſentation. of 
them, and of the lamentable ſlate of their iſland, to his ma- 
jeſty, which alderman Beckford moved might be laid before 
the houſe, But this paſſed in the negative. A committee, 
howeyer, of the whole houſe took into conſideration the 
petition of the Engliſh manufacturers of ſugar, and examined 
a great number of witneſſes and papers upon it; but ſuch 
difficulties aroſe, that nothing final was done in the matter 
this ſeſſion. | | „„ 

Reſolutions Mr. Alderman Beckford, who had a great concern in this 
for pcoplirg affair, undertook the defence of the ſugar planters on this 
Jarnaics bechfion. Several papers on that head had been moved for, 

which were accordingly preſented, from the commiſſioners 
of trade and plantations, Theſe papers, with a report from 
the commiſſioners, were referred to a committee, W 

on the 8th of March came to the following refolutions, 18 
That the peopling the iſland of Jamaica with white inhabi- 
tants, and cultivating the lands thereof, is the moſt propet 
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OF ENGLAND . we: 
meaſure for ſecuring that iſland, and for increaſing the trade Geo, II. : 
and navigation between that iſland and Great Britain, as 1753. 
ation well as to and from other parts of his majeſty's dominions, ———» 
could 2d, That the endeavours hitherto ufed by the legiſlature of 
but the iſland of Jamaica, to increaſe the number of white in- 
lerer habitants, and to enforce the cultivation of lands, in the 


of it manner that may conduce beſt to the ſecurity and defence of 
Bo, that iſland, have not been effectual for theſe purpoſes.” Theſe 
laid reſolutions being agreed to by the hauſe, a bill was ordered 
tous in upon them; but it did not come into a law this ſeſſion, 


"es the miniſtry being in the dark as to the true ſtate of that 

abe iſland, 5 * 2-6 | 
Another bill, which had not the good fortune to paſs into a Hiſtory of 

law, made a great noiſe this ſeſſion. It was, For taking and i“ Liter 

regiſtering an annual account of the total number of people, 

and of the total number of marriages, births, and deaths, 

and alſo a total number of poor receiving alms from every 

pariſh and extraparochial place in Great Britain.” The great 

patron of this bill, was Mr. Potter, ſon to the late archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, who was looked upon as no inconſiderable 

ſpeaker in the houſe, and a man of more than middling abi- 

lities ; but he was extreamly poſitive, and ſomewhat con- 

ceited of his own parts. The arguments with which the mo- 

tion, which was certainly an important one, was ſupported, 

are well worthy of a place in hiſtory, © That an annual re- 

giſter of the people, would produce many advantages of great 

importance, which could no otherwiſe be obtained. That it | 5 

would aſcertain the collective ſtrength of the nation, and 

ſhew where the inhabitants are too numerous, and where 

they are too few. That when the exact number of our peo- 

ple is known, and not before, it might certainly be deter- 

mined whether a general naturalization would be an advan- 

tage or a diſadvantage to the nation. It would appear what 

number of men might, upon a ſudden exigency, be levied 

for the army, and whether we gain or loſe by ſending our 

natives to ſettle colonies and plantations abroad, and troops and 

artificers for their accommodation and defence. That by pur- 

ſuing this meaſure, we ſhould gain a police, or a local admi- 

niſtration of civil government, upon certain and known prin- 

ciples, the want of which has been long a reproach peculiar 

to this nation, the diſcouragement of induſtry, and the ſup- 

port of idleneſs.” It was alſo alledged, that the pariſh re- 

giſters, as they now are kept, are very defective, and ſo far 

from anſwering the purpoſes of the intended bill, that they 

do not, in many inſtances, enable the ſuitors in the courts of 
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very different opinion, and thought that it would encreaſe 


| were enforced by Mr. Thornton when it came into the houſe 
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Geo. II. juſtice to recover their right, when no other evidencę is 
1753. wanting. That the poor, notwithſtanding innumerable . 


gulations, are extreamly expenſive and burthenſome, altho 


they are ſtill frequently ſuffered to periſh of diſeafes and naf. | 
tineſs, of cold and hunger, and are often treated with'cruehy . 


and oppreſſion. 


Thus, according to the advocates for this bill, it preſented 


an immediate remedy for moſt political and civil ailments of 
the internal part of the conſtitution, But others were of a 


them all. Beſides the averſion that the Engliſh have to what 
looks like a general regiſter and an imitation of French po- 
licy, it was urged, that the method in which this regiſter 
was propoſed to be kept, would give the enemies of the na- 
tion opportunities of knowing both the ſtrength and the po- 
verty of the public : that it would put it in the'power of any 
future ill-deſigning miniſter, to carry into execution any 
ſcheme that may be ſubverſive of public liberty : that by the 
conſtruction of the bill, it put moſt exorbitant powers into 
the hands of pariſh and petty officers of the peace, and that 
to carry it into execution, would coſt the nation upwards of 
So, ooo l. a year. | | = 
All thoſe, and ſeveral other, arguments againſt the bill, 


of commons, where the patrons of it appeared to. be fo lit- 
tle ſolicitous about its ſucceſs, that no party Was formed 
againſt it; and in the firſt diviſion, Mr, Thornton was the 
only member who divided againſt it. In the committee, 
freſh arguments were found neceſſary to be urge particu- 
larly, that it would facilitate an equal aſſeſſment raiſing 
the preſent taxes, and direct the legiſlature in impoſing others 
when they ſhould become neceſſary, and that it would aſcer- 
tain the lineal deſcents and relations of families. 
To all this, Mr. Thornton very properly replied, that the 
bill, as it was drawn up and explained, tended to make all 
the public ſervice of the people coercive and not voluntary; 
and he mentioned, that the city (York) which he repreſented 
in the time of the late rebellion, had voluntarily raiſed by 
ſubſcription 24.351. ,and the county 31,6401. which they ne- 
ver would have have done, had the purpoſes of that bill been 
then in force. In ſhort, the arguments againſt the bill, upon 
conſideration, appeared fo ſtrong, that they gained proſelites 
every day; and in the ſecond divilion, Mr. Thornton went 
out with 2, then with 17 members, and the oppoſition in 
the courſe of the bill's progreſs amounted to 57; which 
Py number, 
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number, in the then ſtate of parties, was looked upon as a Geo. II. 
very conſiderable minotity. It paſſed, however, through tlie 1753. 
the houſe of commons with ſome amendment; but when it 
came into the houſe of peers, it was thought to be of ſo 2 
dangerous a tendency, that it was thrown out upon a ſecond 
reading. Ts TE | | . 
Few other matters of general importance paſt this ſeſſion, and of the : 


excepting one, which claims to be gratefully mentioned by mg ns ss 


hiſtory, entitled, ** An act for purchaſing the muſeum) of ſeum. 
collection of fir Hans Sloan, and of the Harleian collection 

of manuſcripts,' and for providing one general repoſitory &— \« 
for the ſame, and for the Cottonian library, by a lottery.” | 
But that the reader may be informed of the grounds of this 

noble bill, it is neceſſary to have ſore retroſpect. . 

Sir Hans Sloan, by birth an Iriſhman, was, perhaps, the 
greateſt genius that ever exiſted for collecting cutioſities of all 
kinds, eſpecially natural ones; though antiquities, gems, ſeals, 
and all artificial rarities, found admittance into his muſeum. 
When young, he went to Jamaica, as family phyſician to the 
duke of Albematle, who was appointed governor of that 
iſland, and there he had an opportunity of amaſſing vaſt 
quantities of botanical, marine, and other natural produc- 
tions. When he returned to England, he acquired money 
by his profeſſion to ſuch amount, as enabled him to gra- 
tify his favourite paſſion for encreaſing his collections; and his 
merits were ſo conſpicuous, that he was choſen a member of 
almoſt all the literary ſocieties, and made a knight and baronet 
by the kings George I. and II. to both whom he was firſt phy⸗ 
ſician. In the year 1733, the articles of his curioſities, all 
in of which were exquiſite in their kind, amounted to 69,352 
— particulars, including 3000 manuſcripts, and the printed vo- 
lumes in his collection were 42, ooo; but at the time of his 
death, as the reader will ſee in the notes *, they greatly ex- 

l ceeded 


The library, including about precious ſtones, agates, jaſpets, 
347 volumes of drawings and &c. 2256; veſſels, &c. of agates, 
illuminated books, 35 16 volumes jaſpers, &c. 542; chryſtals, ſpars, 
of manuſcripts, together with &c. 1864; foſſils, flints, ſtone, 
the books of prints, conſiſted of &c. 1275; metals, minerals, 
about 50,000 volumes; medals ores, &c. 2725; earihs, ſands, 1 
and coins, antient and modern, ſalts, &c. 1035; bitumens, ſul- 
about 32,0c0 ; antiquities, vz. phers, ambers, ambergreaſe, &c. 
urns, inſtruments, &c. 1125; 399 talcs mite, 388; teſtacia 
ſeals, &c. 268; cameas and in- or ſhells, 584.3; corals; ſponges; 
taglios, &c. about 700 z pieces, as &c. 1421 ; echini, echiites, &c. 
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Geo. II. ceeded theſe numbers. Dying in the beginning of this year, | 
1754. at his houſe in Chelfea, where thoſe immenſe collections were 
——— preſerved, it appeared by his will, that an offer of them was 
to be made to the king or parliament of Great Britain for 
20,0001. to be paid to his executors for the uſe of his daugh- 
ters; but if the 20,0001, was not paid in a year after hi 
death, then, on the ſame condition, they were to be offered 
bs to the academy of ſciences at Peterſburgh, and to thoſe of 
7 Paris, Berlin, and Madrid; and if all thofe refuſe them up- 
on thoſe terms, which were but a fourth part of their value, 
the executors were directed to fell them in ſuch manner, az 

they ſhould think expedient for the above purpoſes. _ 
Soon after his death, a meeting of the truſtees, appointed 
by his will, was held at his houſe in Chelſea ; and it was te- 
ſolved, that a memorial ſhould be preſented to his majeſty 
upon the ſubje&t of the will. The event was, that ſome 
public ſpirited gentlemen, at the head of whom was the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, thought that the pro- 
poſal might be converted into a national uſe. Robert earl 
of Oxford, lord high treaſurer of England, towards the 
end of queen Anne's reign, and his fon and ſucceſſor Ed. 
ward, had alſo made a very large collection of manuſcripts 
of all kinds, eſpecially of thoſe relating to the hiſtory and 
antiquities of Great Britain. 'The property in this collec- 
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tion coming into the hands of the dutcheſs of Portland, « 
daughter to the laſt mentioned ear], ſhe generouſly offered a 
it to the public for 10,0001. which was but a very ſmall * 
part of the value of the collection. At the ſame time, the 00 
Cottonian library, which had been given to the public by h 


the Cotton family, and had long been ſo famous all over n 
Europe, eſpecially for its vaſt collection of Britiſh - hiſto- { 
rical manuſcripts, was, with the king's library, which was 
likewiſe a very fine one, lodged, in a very unbecoming man- | 
| | 

( 

| 

| 


659 aſteriæ, trochi, entrochi, volumes of dry'd plants, 3343 
&c. 241; cruſtatia or crab, &c. miſcellaneous things, natural, &c. 
363 ; ſtellæ, marinæ, &c. 173; 2098; pictures and drawings 
fiſhes and their parts, 1555;_ framed, &c. 310; mathematical 
birds and their parts, eggs and inſtruments, 55. All the above 
their neſts of different ſpecies, particulars are numbered. and 
1172 ; vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521; entered, with ſhort accounts of 
quadrupedes, &c. 1886 ; inſets, them, and references of ſeveral 
5439; humana, as calculi ana- writers who have hitherto wrote 
tomical preparations, &c. 756; about them, in 38 volumes in 
vegetablgs and ſeeds, gums, roots, folio, and 8 in quarto. 
woods, 12,506 ; hortus ſiccus, or "2 VI 
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f 4 
books and manuſcripts were expoſed to the injuries of 1734. 
the weather. The above gentlemen, therefore, proj | 
unite all thoſe collections under one roof, whi ey hap- 


vily effected, by means of the fore-mentioned bill; and 
this amazing muſæum is now to be ſeen at Montague houſe, 
under proper regulations of its governors and truſtees, who 
are compoſed of the moſt eminent perſons in the kingdom 
for their ſtations or learning, and all of them appointed in 
: conſequence of an act of parliament. 

On the 7th of June, his majeſty put an end to this ſeſſion 
of parliament by his ſpeech, in which he thanked them for 


the great things they had done, both for himſelf and for the the ſeſſion. 


public, He informed them, That the ftate of foreign af- 
fairs had received no material alteration fince their meeting; 
and that they might depend upon his purſuing the ſame prin- 
ciples and ends, which he then declared to them ; and that 
to preſerve the peace, to conſult the real proſperity of his peo- 
ple, and at the ſame time to aſſert and maintain the honour 
and juſt rights of his crown and kingdoms, were the fixed 
objects of all his meaſures,” He then concluded in the fol- 


= 
within the old Dormitory at Weftminſter, where the Geo. II. 


King's 


2 Tueſday, December 11. 

The archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; lord high chancellor, or 
lord keeper ; lord high treaſurer, 
or firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
treaſury ; lord preſident of the 
council, lord privy ſeal ; lord 
high admiral, or firſt lord com- 
miffioner of the admiralty ; lord 
ſteward of his majeſty's houſe- 
hold; lord chamberlain, ditto ; 
biſhop of London, two ſecreta- 
ries of late, ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, chancellor of the 
exchequer, lord chief juſtice of 
the King's bench, maſter of the 
rolls, lord chief juſtice of the 
common pleas, attorney general, 
ſollicitor general, preſident of the 
royal ſociety, prefident of the 
college of phyſicians. All above 
for the time being. Charles lord 
Cadogan, . Hans Stanley, eſq; 
Samuel Burrows, eſq; Thomas 
Hart, eſq; William duke of Port- 


3 


land, Edward earl of Oxford and 


Mortimer. . 
The archbiſhop, the lord 
chancellor, and the ſpeaker of 


the houſe of commons, have the 


- nomination of all the officers, 


aſſiſtants, and ſervants. A con- 
ſiderable number of the above- 
named truſtees met this day at 
the Cockpit, and in purſuance of 
the directions of the ſaid act, 


elected the fifteen following per- 


ſons additional truſtees, viz. 
Archibald duke of le, Hugh 
earl of Northumberland, lord 
Charles Cavendiſh, Hugh lord 
Willoughby of Parham, honou- 
rable Philip York, eſq; fir George 
Lyttleton, bart. William Sloane, 
eſqʒ — Weſt, eſq; Nicholas 
Hardinge, wn, fir John Evelyn, 
bart. Charles Grey, eſq; William 
Sotheby, eſq; Thomas Birch, 
D. D. John Ward, L. L. D. Mr. 
William Watſon, F. R. 8. 
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474 5 THE HAS'TORY ( T 

Geo. II. | lowing words : I have nothing to deſire of you, but hat! 

1753. am perfwaded you wiſh for yourſelves. Do your utmolt en. 

- deavours in your ſeveral countries to promote the true inter- 

eſt and happineſs of my people, to propagate induſtry, and 

to preſerve good order and regularity amongſt them; make 

them ſenſible of the bleſſings they enjoy, and by theſe means] 

the quiet and ſecurity of my government will be beſt gſtz- 

bliſhed.” The parliament was then prorogued by the lad 
chancellor to the 13th of Auguſt following. 

The domeſtic tranſadtions of this year in England con- 

ſiſted chiefly of the great and melancholly effects of ſtorms, 

tempeſts, and inundations that happened in different parts, and 

in the continuance of that ſhocking immorality which filled 

Caſe of Eli- the jails with criminals of all kinds. One incident happened, 


zabeth Can» which, though in its own nature was one of the moſt incon- 
ning, an 


eminent im- ſiderable that can be well imagined, yet in its conſequence the 
poſtor, grew to be ſo conſiderable, as to endanger, and, in fact, to he 
diſturb the peace of the public. A girl, one Canning, pretend- of 
ed, that on New-year's day, 1753, as ſhe was coming home at 80 


night, was met by two men under Bedlam wall, who pulled 


f { 
oft her cap, gown, and apron, gagg'd her, and threatened to = 
cut her throat if ſhe made any noiſe. That the men forced th 
her along on foot, till, about four in the morning, they came je 

to the houſe of one Wells, near Enfield Waſh, where a wo- he 
man cut off her ſtays, and forced her into a room, where for a 
a month her only ſuſtenance was but a quartern loaf, and th 
that too in ſtale cruſts ; and that all this ſeverity was to in- th 
duce her to turn proſtitute, And that at length ſhe found ti 
means to break through a window, almoſt naked, and to ſe 
run home in that condition, in the night of the 29th of d 
January. | 0 h 
Though nothing could be more improbable, and, indeed, in . 
ſome reſpects, impoſſible, than this narrative, yet it ſo work- f 
ed upon the paſſions of the common people, eſpecially the ] 


enthuſiaſts of all denominations, that Jarge ſubſcriptions were . 
immediately ſet on foot, and levied, for the uſe of the gil, \ 
and for bringing the delinquents to juſtice, By Canning! 1 
deſcription, the houſe was found out; warrants were 1 i 
for apprehending the miſtreſs, the maid, and an old Gipſey 
woman one Mary Squires, whom Canning charged with rob- . 
ing her of her ſtays. The wake who did not appear to | 
be guilty of the felony, was ſentenced by the court as a come | 
mon baud. The maid, whoſe name was Hall. being inti- | 
midated by the juſtice who examined her, turned evidence | 
for Canning; and the Gipſey woman was indicted . 
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vr felony. Upon her trial, ſhe brought the ſtrongeſt proofs Geo. Il. 
of her being at Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire, the very night the 1754. 


felony was ſaid to be committed, and many contradiẽtion on 


Canning's part, and that of her friends, appeared in the courſe 


of the trial. But ſuch was the prepoſſeſſion of the people, that 
the Gipſy's witneſſes, though perſons of unqueſtionablè cre- 
dit, were ſcarcely attended to; and ſome of them were fo in- 
timidated, that they durſt not enter the court ; and the three 
who ſwore for her, were put in danger of their lives when 
they went out. In ſhort, the ſpirit againſt the Gipſey 
run ſo high, that ſhe was found guilty of death. Not- 
withſtanding this verdict, fir Criſpe Gaſcoyne. then lord 
mayor, and ſome other gentlemen, obſerved ſo much heat, 
paſlion, and partiality in all the proceedings againſt the Gip- 
fey, and ſo much improbability in the charge upon which 
ſhe was convicted, that they began to intereſt themſelves in 


her favour. A great number of affidavits, all from perſons 


of unqueſtionable credit, were ſent up, proving the alibi of 
Squires, and application was made to the throne itſelf for 
mercy. The affair was referred to the attorney and ſollici- 


tor general, who examined the evidences on all fides, made 


the report to the king and council in her favour, and his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to pardon her. The matter, by this time, 
had divided the lower ranks of the people into two parties; 


and the infection had even ſpread to the high ones. No en- 
thuſiaſt, however poor, grudged to contribute ſomewhat to 


the ſupport of Canning. Generous ſubſcriptions were adver- 
tiſed, and large ſums raiſed, even amongſt the rich, for pro- 
ſecuting the Abbotſbury men, upon whoſe evidence the par- 
don had been granted, for perjury. The gentlemen, who 
had engaged againſt Canning, on the other hand, thought, 
that for their own reputations, as well as for the fake of truth, 
ſo infamous an impoſture ought to be detected and puniſhed. 
In ſhort, bills of perjury, on both ſides, were preferred. At 
frſt, both were rejected, and after, with equal reaſon, both 
were found. After a full and impartial trial, the Abbotſbury 
men were acquitted, and Canning abſconding, warrants were 
ſued out to apprehend her. And in the beginning of the 
year 1754, ſhe ſurrendered to take her trial, which, by the 
arts of her friends was rendered the longeſt, perhaps, ever 
known before an Engliſh criminal court ; although the 


alibi of Squires the Gipſey, at the time Canning ſwore 


ſhe committed the felony, was proved beyond the poſſibility 
of 4 doubt, as likewiſe were the contradictions which Can- 
ning had been guilty of in the courſe of her examination and 


evidence, 


— 


476 THE:HISTORY: 7 
Geo. II. evidence. Notwithſtanding this, it ſeemed, as if the moy 
1754. guilty ſhe was proved, the more was the mob inflamed 
| her favour. They inſulted fir Criſpe Gaſcoyne in'a moſt ws 
dacious manner; and it was unſafe for any gentlemany wig 
had the virtue or courage to countenance the proſecution, u 
ſtir abroad, This rendered the jury extreamly cautious hoy 
they proceeded ; but an expreſs contradiction, upon oath, hy 
ing diſcovered againſt Canning, they at laſt, with great dif. 
—— | culty, brought her in guilty. To the reproach, however, of 
and man- the laws of England, nothing ſeverer could be inflicted 
ſported, her, than tranſportation to the Britiſh colonies, + 
Doctor ca- In April this year, doctor Cameron, brother to the famom 
meron exe- rebel Lochiel, having, notwithſtanding his being attainted, 
- ventered over to Scotland, was there ſeized. It was faid, 
with ſome foundation of truth, that he had undertaken that 
voyage, to reclaim ſome of the money that had been ſent 
from France to the young pretender, and which had hee 
embezzled amongſt the other rebels. Be this as it will, the 
firſt intelligence of his going for Scotland, came from Berlin 
to the earl of Albemarle at Paris, who informed his court of 
it, and Cameron being taken, was firſt committed to the 
Tower of London, and being brought up before the court of 
King's Bench, the identity of his perſon was proved, and 
making no defence, he was ordered for execution, which he 
ſuffered at Tyburn the 7th of June with great firmneſs and 
decency, but without diſclaiming the traiterous principles for 

which he died. Wo: 
Tumults, The vaſt exportation of corn, which had proved fo gain- 
ful to England, created this year ſome inteſtine commotions, 
which gave great trouble to the civil power, particularly at | 
7 | Briſtol, where an inſurrection, on account of the dearth of _ 
| bread and corn, roſe to an alarming height. A great body 0 
of colliers, and other people, made a kind of an inyalion - 
upon that city, and though treated with the utmoſt mildneſs 


by the magiſtrates, they began to plunder a veſſel of com - 
loaded for exportation ; but they were beat off by the officer 4 
of the peace, no troops being then in the city, This laſt i 
circumſſance encouraged the rioters to renew their attack with a 
greater force, and the tumults roſe ſo high, that a ſtop was 1 
put to all buſineſs in the city. At laſt, after many ſkirmiſhes F 
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between the rioters and the townſmen, who had put them- . 
ſelves under arms, a troop of the Scotch grey dragoons urn: Fi 
ving, an end was put to the tumults in favour of the inhabl-  . 
tants, but not without the loſs of ſeveral lives, and many be· 


n 


ing wounded on both ſides. | 


. . on eee 
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d. At Leeds, the civil power was obliged to ſend for a de- 
achment of dragoons, to ſupport the collectors of the tolls 
About that town. But this ſeemed to have no other effect, 


he town, and attacked the troops, who at laſt, in their own 
defence, fired upon and killed eight or nine of the rioters; 


Mancheſter, and many other places of the north of England, 
ſome of them on account of the turnpikes, others on ac- 
count of the dearneſs of proviſions, which made the jour- 


nted, My . 
ſaid, neymen and labourers inſiſt upon an augmentation of their 

| wages. net A e RL ee 
— Though his majeſty, in his ſpeech at the riſing of the par- 
deen WY liament, ſaid, with great juſtice, * that the ſtate of foreign af- 

- the fairs had received no material alteration ſince their meetingy” 


many important points remained to be ſettled, and ſo many 


nent. Before proceeding to the hiſtory of the tranſactions pre- 
vious to the formal declarations of war between France and 


deeds and acts, as ſhall ratify. the ceſſion which has been 


tia, otherwiſe called Acadia, in its whole extent, accordi 

to its antient limits; alſo the town of Port Royal, now called 
Annapolis Royal, and in general all that belongs to the ſaid 
lands and iflands of the ſaid territory, with the ſovereignty, 
property, poſſeſſion, and right acquired by-treaty or otherwiſe 


its ſubjects, have had to the ſaid lands, iſlands, and territory with 
their inhabitants; ſo as his moſt Chriſtian majeſty cede and 
transfer the whole to the ſaid queen and crown of Great 
Britain, in a manner and form ſo full, that the ſubjects of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall be hereafter excluded from all 
kinds of fiſhing in the ſaid ſeas, bays, and other places with- 
in 30 leagues of Nova Scotia to the ſouth, commencing from 
the iſle commonly called ifle Sable indufive, and proceed- 


The 
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ing 8. W.“ 


The like tumults were raiſed this year in Vorkſhire, on Geo. II. 
ccount of the turnpikes, many of which the mob demoliſh» 1754. 


chan to make the mob more inſolent; for they broke into 


beſides wounding about 24. The like riots happened at 


yet never was there a juncture when, in time of peace, ſo 


ambitious ſchemes were formed by the powers upon the conti - 


Great Britain, which ſoon after happened, it is here necef- - 
ary, for the ſake of perſpicuity, to premiſe ſome accolint See vol. 

of the reſpective pretentions of both nations as founded up- XVIII. 
on treaties, By the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, I. 4 4 
it is ſtipulated, 4 That his moſt Chriſtian majeſty: ſhall Te: tions with 
mit to the queen of Great Britain, all letters and authentic ide French, | 
bounderies 


made to the crown of Great Britain for ever, of Nova Sch of America, 


with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, which the crown of France, or 


— 


FIC 
Geo: II. 


1754. 


Their ſhuf- 
fling con- 
duct. 
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The 13th article is as follows: * The iſland called'Cyx 
Breton, and all others whatſoever ſituated in the gu 1 
mouth of the river St. Laurence, ſhall remain the pri 

of trance.” When the Britiſh commiſſaries met ee d 
France at Paris, they found them prepared with maps, dia. 
ings, and other papers, to prove that the country ceded hy 
the above 12th article of the treaty of Utrecht, begins u 
the extremity of the bay of Fundy, extends along the al, 
and terminates at cape Canſo; whereas the Engliſh contend- 
ed, that it comprehended all the tract compriſed" between 
Penobſcot, or Pentagoet, the river St. Laurence, and the At. 
lantic ocean. The difference was ſo important, that upon the 
deciſion of the queſtion, depended no lefs than the future 
property of North America. The maps and drawings pro- 
duced by the French, were all framed and drawn by them 
ſelves; and their 3 had contrived boundaries 
marked out rivers, and chriſtened nations, in an arbitrary 
manner, ſo as to ſuit their own claims. It is foreign'to 
hiſtory to relate all the chicanery and quibbles upon words with 
which they ſupported their claims It is, however, certain, 
from the plain, natural conſtruction of the words upon the 
face of the treaty. that all Acadia is ceded to the Engliſh, 
and that this ceſſion comprehends all that was called Nov: 


Put their encroachments went even farther, and this year | 
they began to make ſettlements upon the river Ohio, within 
the limits of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in, the weſtern'parts of 
Virginia, They had likewiſe committed many hoſtilities 
againſt the Britiſh ſubjects in other parts of America, to which 


their commiſſaries did not even pretend a right ; and the Bri- 


tiſh commiſſaries and governors there having ſent an cu 
to the government of Great Britain of thoſe hoſtilities and 
encroachments, the earl of Albemarle received inſtrudtions 
to expoſtulate with the French miniſtry upon thoſe heads 
In complaints of very little conſequence, he ſometimes re- 
ceived ſatisfaction. and in all, words and fair promiſes. Some- 
times it was pretended, that the French governors and com- 
mandants in America, had gone beyond their inſtruQions; 


ſometimes, counter repreſentations were produced'z ſometimes 


the complaints were promiſed to be examined into; but al 
the while, the French were multiplying their hoſtilities and 
and ſtrengthning their uſurpations by new recruits. of wen, 


money. proviſions of all kinds, and ammunition, and ſome 


of the beſt officers in France. As to the conferences 
commiſſaries, it was to no purpoſe they met. The French 
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OF ENGLAND. 


French obſtinately adhered to. the arbitrary ſyſtem they had 
laid down, were recalled, and the conferences broke up. 

Mr. Pelham and his friends, who were at this time at the 
head of the Engliſh miniſtry, had employed all their credit 
with the court of France to keep matters eaſy in America. 
At firſt, they imagined that the diſputes were immaterial, 
and that the complaints had been fomented by private per- 
ſons for particular purpoſes. But matters growing every day 
more ſerious, it was thought proper to call the parliament 


together, which accordingly met this year on the r5th of No- Meeting of 
vember. His majeſty's ſpeech upon this occaſion informed nad. gs 


them, That the events of this year, had not made it ne- 


deration relating to foreign affairs. That the. continuance 
of the public tranquillity, and the general ſtate of Europe, 
r:mained on the ſame foot as they did when they laſt parted; 
and they might be aſſured of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the 
moſt effectual meaſures to preſerve to his people the bleſfings 


of peace.” The concluſion of his ſpeech was as follows: 


* am ſorry to be obliged again to mention to you a ſub- 
ject, which reflects diſhonour to the nation, as well as cre- 
ates great danger and mifchief to my good ſubjects. It is 
with the utmoſt regret I obſerve the horrid crimes of robbery 
and murder are of late rather encreaſed than diminiſhed. 
am ſenſible, that works of reformation are not to be effected 
at once, but every body ſhould contribute their beſt endea- 
vours ; and let me earneſtly SE — ſerious 
attention this important object. Whatſoever ſhall be found 
expedient, either in this or in any other reſpect, for the well - 
fare and happineſs of my people, ſhall meet with my hearty 
concurrence and ſupport.” “. e : 
The addreſs of thanks upon this ſpeech in the houſe 
of peers, was made by the lord Delaware, and ſeconded by 
lord Cathcart. That in the houſe of commons, was made by 
Mr. Wm. Lyttleton, and ſeconded by Mr. Collington. Bot 


addreſſes were extremely loyal, and both paſſed without any : 


debate. Many circumſtances concurred to make this one of 
the moſt unanimous ſeſſions ever known in the houſe of com- 
mons. Mr. Pelham's candour and punctuality in fulfilling 
all his profeſſions, whether public or private, had gained him 
many proſelytes, and even ſome of the warmeſt of thoſe who 


called themſelves the country party; while they who were in- 


flined to oppoſe him, on views both of intereſt and ambi- 


tion, 


— SLAM. 
diſregarded all the memorials preſented by the Engliſh com- Geo: II. 
miſſaries, who finding nothing could be done, but that the 17 


7 


» . - + 4 - f . 0 King's 
ceſſary for him to offer any thing in particular to their conſi- ſpeech. 


Unanimity 
of the par- 
liament. 
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Geo. II. tion, found they only expoſed their own weakneſs in a 
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1754. ing it. The party that had been formed againſt him, dur 
ST... he lifetime of the late prince of Wales, was now Gab 


and a wonderful ſpirit of loyalty began to take place all ow! 


| kingdom, which was ene owing to the aer 
tionate manner in which his majeſty, the princeſs of Wale 


- Jews natu- 


ralization 
bill repeal- 
ed, 


and the royal progeny had lived within themſelves; The 


reciprocal marks of endearment between his majeſty and then, | 


touched the hearts of the ſubjects, and the unanimity with. 


out doors correſponded with that within, Add to 


ſiderations, that this being the laſt meeting of the parliament 
in the houſe of commons, the ſeſſion was but thin; gentle, | 


thoſe-con- 


men being employed in making intereſt for their being re, 
elected; and thoſe who attended, ſaw the ſtream of popy- 
larity run ſo ſtrong in favour of the court, that they thomgbt 
it imprudent to oppoſe the miniſtry. Notwithſtanding all 
thoſe fair appearances, any miniſter of leſs popularity than 
Mr. Pelham, muſt have ſoon after been overſet by the 
form of popular diſcontent, which aroſe in the nation on ac- 
count of the bill for allowing the Jews to be naturalized 


which paſſed laſt ſeſſion. 


1, Without ſpecifying particulars, it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that the whole body of the common peo- 


ple of England, and many even of high rank, were inflamed 


almoſt to madneſs againſt the bill, and ſollicited a repeal of 
he government 
ſuch a torrent, and Mr. 


it by inſtructions to their ſeveral members. The 
was too wile to think of oppoſing 


Pelham and his brother ſoon. made it publickly known, that 
they ſhould be the farſt to beſtir themſelves in parkament for 
a repeal of the bill. Some of their beſt friends were, through 
principle, violently attached to the bill, and endeayoured to 
perſwade them to deſpiſe popular. clamour, and that if they 
indulged it by favouring a repeal upon that occalian, no 
public meaſure, diſagreeable to the mob, could be carried in- 
to execution. But they thought that the bill of itfelf way not 
of importance ſufficient to hazard the conſequences af ſo uni- 


verſal a deteſtation; therefore, on the firft day of 


the ſeſſion, 


the duke of Newcaſtle, in the houſe of peers, preſented: to 
them a bill to repeal an act of the 26th year of his maße 


reign, intitled, + An act to permit perſons moe the Jew 


iſh religion to be naturalized by parliament, an 


for 


purpoſes therein mentioned.” This bill met with little 
poſition. A clauſe had been inſerted in the bill to. be xepe@ 


ed, for diſabling all naturalized jews to purchaſe, 


inherit, of 


take any adyowlon or preſentation, or other right intereſt 


in, or to, any beneſice, prebend, or other ecclefialtical Mn 
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the intended repeal, this clauſe was not to be repealed ; but 
the enemies of the Jews imagined, that if that clauſe ſhould 
ſtand, it would imply, that the Jews might purchaſe or in- 
herit any other kind of property in the kingdom ; which was, 
they thought, a very diſputable point, and therefore the clauſe 
in queſtion was repealed with the reſt of the bill. Some of 
the lords, however, thought it greatly below the dignity of 
the houſe, to make and repeal Jaws, according to the ca- 
price of a mob. The earl of Granville and lord chan- 
cellor were of that opinion, as was lord Raymond ; but the 
nobleman who diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt upon this occafion, 
was earl Temple, who had BON come to that dignity 
upon the death of his mother, ſiſter to the late lord Cob- 
ham. Though he was, at laſt, almoſt ſingle in oppoſing 
the repeal, yet he continued his oppoſition with great ſpi- 
rit, Some of the. biſhops endeavoured to vindicate the con- 
ſiſtency of their conduct in voting for the bill, which, they 
ſaid, they had conſidered only in a political light; but 
the biſhop of London was at great pains to ſhow it muſt 
have influenced and endangered religion, had it taken place, 
The majority of the houſe agreed, that the bill to be re- 
pealed, was a matter of great indifference, nor did they con- 
cern themſelves either in impeaching or vindicating it, and 
without farther debate, it paſſed that houſe, and was ſent 


to the commons. 


of the houſe in a fortnight, to take the act, permitting Jews 
to be naturalized, into their conſideration. This was not 
thought a regular motion, it being unuſual to ſpecify any 
particular reaſon for calling a houſe; but he was ſeconded 
by his opponent the lord Parker, in his motion for a call in 
general. But the bill coming from the lords, rendered the 
call unneceſſary, and Mr. Pelham was amongſt the firſt ho 
ſpoke in favour of the repeal; when it was violenily oppoſed 
by Mr. Potter, in a torrent of declamation. Sir George, 
afterwards lord, Lyttleton, anſwered him with great temper, 
in a moſt excellent ſpeech, in which he ſhewed the folly of 
ſupporting an act, ſo indifferent in itſelf, againſt the ſenſe. 
of a whole people, and that too, at the eve of a general 
election. He mentioned, very properly, that a learned di- 
vine (doctor Delauny) had wrote a book againſt eating blood, 
which, in his own mind, he thought to be a matter of great 

Vol. XXI. „„ indiffer - 


or promotion, ſchool, hoſpital, or donative, or any grant of Geo. II. * 
an avoidance thereof.” By the firſt draught of the act for 1754 · 


There the addreſs of thanks was no ſooner moved for, Proceedings 
and agreed to, than fir James Daſhwood moved for a call tereuron. 
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Geo. II. indiffcrence ; but if it ſhould ſo happen, that addreſſes aπν 
1754. eating blood ſhould come up from the whole nation, haicoulf 


dill that was now to be repealed ; becauſe he thought that it 


divines, he had altered his opinion. After a long debate, in 


re elected, ſpoke againſt the bill, and for the repeal, the 


ſequently the repeal of the act might be of very little ſigniß 
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not then think it a matter of indifference, becauſe it chi 
to be ſo by the conſequences that attended it. That, with u. 
gard to the act itſelf, he had the ſame opinion of it, as he 
had when he voted for it; but he thought that the une 
oppoſition it met with, had changed its complexion 1 
that therefore he would be. heartily for the repeal. Thi 
ſpeech met with little or no reply, but when the bil 
came into the committee, the preamble to it occaſignedfome 
heat. It was as follows: Whereas an act of parliament 
was made, and paſſed, in the-25th year of his majeſty'sreign, 
intitled, An act to permit, &c. And whereas occaſion ha 
been taken from the ſaid act, to raiſe diſcontents and di. 
quiets in the minds of many of his majeſty's ſubjects; be it 
enacted.” | 1 
Some gentlemen, who had all along oppoſed the dil, 
thought that thoſe words in the preamble, contained an in- 
decent reflection upon the almoſt univerſal ſenſe. of the peo- 
ple of England. Sir Roger Newdigate, therefore, moved to 
leave out the words, “ occaſion has been taken to raiſe dif 
contents and diſquietudes,” and to inſert in their ſtead, © great 
diſcontents and diſquietudes had, from the ſaid act, ariſen in. 
The friends of the bill, however, ſtuck to the preamble, 
that they might ſet a note of reprobation upon the factious 
ſpirit of the time, even while they were indulging it. Among 
others who ſpoke upon this occaſion, was Mr. Sydenham, 
who, though a violent churchman, had at firſt voted for the 


tended to bring the Jews within the pale of chriſtianity. He 
now declared, however, that upon conſulting ſome eminent 


which ſeveral gentlemen, who were apprehenſive of not being 


amendment was rejected, and the repeal being carried tlirough, 
received the royal aſſent the ſame ſeſſion. 1.1.2 
But the enemies of the Jew-bill carried their reſentment 
againſt it farther than a bare repeal. By an act then in force, 
intitled, “ An act for naturalizing ſuch foreign proteſtants 
and others therein mentioned, as are ſettled, or ſhall fete, 
in any of his majeſty's colonies in America.” All Jem 
complying with the terms of that act, were intitled, to al 
intents and purpoſes, to be naturalized in England, and cor 


cation. Theretors Mr. Cooke, one of the members i 
he OP | * Middleſen 
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tranſmitted by the ſecretaries of his majeſty's reſpective colo+ 
nies in America, to the office of the commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations,, containing an account of the names of all 
ſuch perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion, who Had, ſince 
June 1, 1740, intitled themſelves to the benefit of the ſaid 
at, This motion being agreed to, the papers were laid be- 
fore the houſe; but it appeared, that very few Jews had 
taken the benefit of the act. Lord Harley, however, eldeſt 
ſon to the earl of Oxford, upon conſideration that a great 
number of Jews might become naturalized ſubjects by that 
act, and that thoſe who did, were free from the reſtriftions 
of other acts of naturaligation, moved for leave to bring in 
a bill, to repeal ſo much of the ſaid act, as related to per- 
ſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion who ſhould come to ſettle 
in any of the ſaid colonies after a time ta be limited. This 
motion occaſioned. a great deal of debate, and was oppoſed 
by all who had been friends to the bill that had been-repeal- 
ed; but at laſt it was rejected by a majority of 208 agairft 
88, but without having any remarkable influence upon the 


public, 


Wow . 
Middleſex, moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would Ged. H. 


give directions for laying before that houſe a copy of the liſts 156. 


* 


1 7 * 


This troubleſome affair being over, the houſe of commons Proceedings 


amongſt rhe 


able, proceeded to provide againſt the diſtemper, which ſtill conti _— 
| | | iſtemper 
tious nued to make dreadful havock amongſt the horned-cattle x 
ng and having come to ſame very proper reſolutions on that cattle. 
ham, head, a bill was brought in upon them, which paſſed the i 
* houſe of commons, but was dropt in the houſe of peers. 
| 


Upon this, another bill was brought into the houſe: of com- 
mons, for continuing the former laws, made on that: head, 
to the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament, which paſſed, 
and received the royal aſſent. On the 8th of February, Mr. 


in a bill for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion of officers and 
ſoldiers in the ſervice of the company of. merchants of Eng- 
gland trading to the Eaſt-Indies, or at the Ifland:of St. He- 


nature, could only be juſtified by the neceſſity of it, and it 


Fox, ſecretary at war, and Mr, Hume, were ordered to bring 


lena. This bill, which was conſeſſedly of à very unufual how 2 
ON extend- 
ing th - 
who — its 


ants, met with a very ſtrong oppoſition. All the members, | 

ttie, were in and about town, were ordered to attend the ſecond the Eaſt- 
Jem reading of it; and it was alſo ordered, that all charters, com- 

p al miſhons, and authorities, by which any powers, relative to a 

2 . juriſdiction, or to the exerciſe of martial law, had 

en 


ranted, or derived from the crown, to the ſaid com- 
Thould be by them laid before the houſe. Accordingly, 


pany, 
F 2 


they 


een 
RI 
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| Geo. II. they were all laid before the houſe on the 18th, ald q 
1754. Tueſday the 19th, the bill was read a ſecond time, and 


motion made for its being committed, which, after long de. 


againſt 50. Another debate happened, upon a motion made 

by Mr. Nugent, to render the bill temporary, but that like. 

wiſe paſſed in the negative, and the neceſſity for paſſing the 

bill was ſo great, that it was ſent to the houſe of lords, on 

the 25th of February, where it met with no amendments, 

and on the 5th of March, it received the royal affent, 

Motion for On the 7th of February, a very extraordinary motion was 
aboliſhing made in the houſe of commons by fir John Barnard, which 
ans, was for leave to bring in a bill, to repeal ſo much of an ad, 
entitled, “An act for the more effectual preventing bribery 

and corruption, in the election of members to ſerve in par. 
liament,” as requiring the electors of members to ſerve in 

_ parliament to take the oaths therein mentioned, if demanded, 

before they were admitted to poll. The reaſon fir John gave 

for his motion, was, that experience proved, that thoſe oaths 

were of no manner of ſignificancy, for the purpoſes they were 

intended to ſerve, and that they only opened a door for perjuty, 

Though the houſe did not at all appear to diſlike this mo- 

tion, and though they all ſeemed to admit the truth of ſir John's 
obſervation, yet Mr. Pelham thought it was too dangerous an 
experiment to make all at once; and after ſome debate, in 


which the motion was enforced by a great many of the heads 


of the court-party, it was dropt. e 
Haſe of Mr. Amongſt the other vices, in which the people of England 
+——: were plunged at this time, an univerſal ſpirit of gaming, 
which had ſeized all ranks and degrees of people, was not 
the leaſt. Mr. Pelham had often declared himſelf, on that 
account, to be an avowed enemy to lotteries, but in caſes of 
abſolute neceſſity. In the act for the lottery for purchaſing 
fr Hans Sloane's curioſities, the legiſlature had been at y 
uſual pains to guard againſt the pernicious conſequences of 


one perſon engroſſing a great number of tickets, by Which 


he was able to put what price he pleaſed upon them, tothe 
great detriment of the publick, through their infatiable-paF 
fion for gaming. A proviſion, therefore, was inferted in that 
act, that no perſon ſhould be allowed to contribute towards 
the lottery for more than twenty tickets. Another proviſion 
was likewiſe inſerted, for keeping the ſubſcription open to 
the 26th of October from the 14th of June, that foreignets 


might have an opportunity of purchaſing tickets. Notwith 


ſtanding all theſe precautions, the ſubſcription was declared 


tg 


bate, was carried in the affirmative, by a majority of 24 
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to be full in a few hours after it was opened, and the tiſe of Geo. II. 
the tickets, above the true value, was as high as ever, The 1754. 
notoriety of all this was ſuch, that Mr. Cooke complained of 


it in the houſe of commons, and moved that the book, 
entitled, © An account of the contributois to the lottery, 
directed by an act of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, be refer- 
red to the conſideration of a committee.” Though this mo- 
tion met with ſome oppoſition from. ſir William Yonge and 
others, yet it was carried in the affirmative without a diviſion, 
and a committee was appointed to examine the book, and 
with power to ſend for perſons, papers, and records. During 


| this examination, it appeared that Mr. L—, one of the re⸗ 


ceivers of the contributions to the ſaid lottery, had not, as 
ſuch, conformed himſelf ſtrictly to the terms required by the 
act of parliament, and amongſt other contraventions of. it, 


that he had ſold to one perſon, under names, which he 


knew to be fictitious, between two and three hundred tickets. 
Upon this, the committee came to no fewer than eighteen 
reſolutions againſt Mr. L—, and voted him guilty of a direct 
violation of the lottery- act, and a breach of truſt; and that 
an humble addreſs be 1 to his majeſty, that he will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to direct his Prey e to proſecute 
in the moſt effectual manner the faid Mr. L— for his ſaid 
offences. In conſequence of thoſe reſolutions, they ordered 
firſt, That the ſaid addreſs be preſented to his majeſty by 
ſuch members of this houſe, as are of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy-council. Secondly, That the ſaid reſolu- 
tions be humbly laid before his majeſty at the ſame time with 


the addreſs. The event of all was, that Mr. L— being He is fined; 
proſecuted by the attorney-genetal in the court of King's: 


bench, was fined 1 000 l. which he immediately paid. 


On the 6th of April, his majeſty put an end to the feſſioti, King's 
and to the parliament, by a ſpeech ; from which many con- _— 
cluded, that the tranquillity of the public was upon the brink the parlia- 


of being interrupted. The truth is, the tepreſentations ment. 


which had lately come from America againſt the proceedings 
of the French, together with the ſhuffling conduct of the 
French court, made it eaſily to be foreſeen, that the nation 
was upon the eve of a war, His majeſty, in his ſpeech, at 
the cloſe of the parliament, acquainted them, that he ſhould 
ſay nothing at preſent of foreign affairs, but that it was his 
fixed reſolution to do every thing in his power to maintain 
the general tranquillity, and to adhere to fuch meaſures for 
that purpoſe, as he had hitherto purſued, in conjunction with 
his allies. He then took leave of the parliament in the fol- 

H h 3 blowing 
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Geo. II. lowing remarkable words. Gentlemen of the Houle of 
1754. commons, I return you my hearty thanks, for the ſupplies | 
———— you have fo chearfully granted, and which are the more e. 

-  Ceptable to me, as they have brought no new. burthen upon | 
my good ſubjefts. My lords and gentlemen, the time draws 
near, when the preſent parliament muſt determine by law; 
and it eis my intention very ſpeedily to call a new one. Vir 
it would be unjuſt to this to give it ho public teſtimony of 


* 


a 


my approbation, the many eminent proofs you have piyen 
of your affection and duty to my perſon and government, of 
your zeal for this excellent conſtitution, and for the ſecutity 
of the preſent eſtabliſhment, can never be forgotten by me, 
By your vigorous aſſiſtance, under the divine providence, 
was enabled to put an end to an expenſive, though neceſſat 
war, by an honourable peace, which you have greatly con- 
tributed to preſerve, by readily and uniformly ſupporting my 
meaſures. You have gone farther ; and while the difficulties 
ariſing from the war were ſcarce over, ſeized the very fiſt 
opportunity to perſect one of the greateſt works of peace, by 
concurring in the moſt proper means, for a gradual decreal 
of the national debt ; and at the ſame time, raiſing the public 
credit. You have alſo, by ſeveral new laws, laid a foundation 
to ſtrengthen and advance the commerce of my kingdoms z 
ſuch a ſeries of wiſe and ſteady conduct cannot fail to fe- 
commend you to the good-will and efteem of your fellow- 
ſubjects, as well as mine. For my own part, I ſecurely rely 
upon the loyalty and good affection of my people; and ave 
no other aim but their laſting happineſs.” Soon after thi 
a a proclamation was iſſued to diſſolve the parliament, and 
writs were ordered to be iſſued out by the lord chancellor, 
bearing date the gth of April, and made returnable the gift 
of May ; at the ſame time the convocations of Canterbury 
and York were ordered to be diſſolved, and writs to be iſſued 


for electing new members, returnable the 5th of June. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Death and character of Mr. Pelbam State of parties 
in Ireland French encroachments in America—De- 
feat of colonel Waſhington—The Engliſh miniſtry ſettled 
— Affairs between the Engliſh and French in the 
Eaſt- Indies — French parkament baniſhed — Farther 
ftate of affairs in America—An Obio company pro- 
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jeted—Encroachments of the French in Nova Scotia 
— Their neutrals are defeated— The formidable deſigns 


and power of the French in America Their advan- 
tages, and the diſadvantages and diviſions of the Eng- 
Ih —The Britiſh miniſtty ſettled —The firſt ſeffion of 


the new parliament-—The affairs of the city of Lon- 
don Prince of Heſſe turns papiſt—State of affairs 
between England and Spain—and Portugal Diftrace 


tions of the Engliſh in America—Second ſeſſion of par- 
lament — Supplies A lottery—Elefions—Bills paſſed 


— Meſſage from the king Operations by ſea and land 


in America. King goes abroad—Succeſs of Monckton in 
Nova Scotia Defeat, death and cbaracter of general 


Bradock—The Alcide and Lys taken by Baſcawen— |, 


French captures —- Johnſon's victory over the French 


in America — Conduct and cbaracter of the marquis of © 


Hartington— Addreſs of the cenvecation— Afﬀairs of 


the continent—The king returns 10 England —Treaties 


with Ruſſia and Heſſe—King's ſpeech at the opening of 
the ſeſſion of parliament —Alterations in the miniſtry— 
French attack Minorca —Byng ſails to relieve it. 
Treaty between Great Britain and Pruffia—Ronuille 
and Fox's letters =Yorke's memorial to the ſtates- generul 
French memorials — Neutrality of the Dutch, _ 


N the beginning of March, this year, died Mr. Pelham: Geo. Ihþ 


who, for ſome years paſt, had been conſidered as the firſt 


1754. 


miniſter of his Britannic majeſty. Great Britain, perhags,. 


never enjoyed ſuch a ſtate of political tranquillity, 
while he was conſidered in that capacity; and, perhaps, he 
is the only inſtance upon record, of a miniſter who made 
great virtues ſerve in the place of great abilities, His native 

5 H h 4 cancouts 


as it did Death and 


character bf 
Mr. Pet- | 
ham 
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cs. II. candour, inſtead of being (as is generally the caſe) effaced,! 
1754. was improved, by the many departments of buſineſs, through 
- vhich he aroſe; and his being void of art, conciliated ty 


State of 


parties in 


Ireland. 
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him more friends than the moſt artful man ever gained. HU 
apprehenſion, if not ready, was tenacious; and then it con- 
verted itſelf into reſolution, in which he was immoveable, 
though it was ſome time before it was fixed. His underſtand. 
ing was rather clear than bright, ſo that he ſeldom was de- 
ceived by the falſe glare of the medium, through which he 
perceived objects. He came early into life, and was a captain 
of dragoons in the action againſt the rebels in 1715, at 
Preſton, and to the laſt he retained that openneſs of beha- 
viour and converſation that is ſo peculiar to men of merit 
in that profeſſion. Few private gentlemen were ever known 
to unite ſo much dignity and eaſe in their behaviour, as he 
did; and he retained 2 complacency of manners towards 
thoſe with whom he oiffered, which even to them appeared 
to be ſo void of affectation, that he ſeldom failed to win them 
over. His long experience in buſinefs, undoubtedly contri- a 
buted greatly to his ſucceſs ; but he had about him a certain y 
unreſerve, which, from being captirating, when he was known, b 
became irreſiſtable even by his greateſt foes. His diſintereſt- D 
edneſs was ſeen in the ſtate of his private affairs, which, 0 
conſidering his natural frugality, the many great poſts be t 
had held, and the vaſt opportunities he had of making 0 
money, were but very indifferent at the time of his death. 


He was naturally grave; and no man was ever more, than 


he was, what he appeared to be. The ſhare of learning he 
had, was rather uſeful than curious, but his general notions, 
both .of men and things, were ſound and judicious and, 
once they were formed, they were unalterable. His great 
principle in government was to avoid party of every kind, 
but he thought that till the revolution took place, the conſti- 
tution was unſettled, and liberty very precarious. Though 
both his maxims and his principles were very different from 
thoſe of fir Robert Walpole, yet he preſerved ſo wonderful a 
decorum towards his character and memory, that he often 
declined to have his own meaſures vindicated, becauſe they 
could not be ſo without impeaching fir Robert's conduct. 
Nothing remains to be added to the character of this valu- 
able man, but that it was ſuch, as was formed, for the hap- 
pineſs of Great Britain, without hurting her honou. 
The government of England, about the time of Mr. Fel- 
ham's death, met with great diſquietudes from Ireland. The 
Iriſh, under mild adminiſtrations, had improved in Page 
; | Nulac* 
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nulactures, and all the ſocial advantages of life, But in Geo. II. 
proportion As they improved, they ſeemed to forget their de- 1754. 
pendency upon England, and the conſtitutional ties they were ä 
under. The Britiſh government ee, ſuffered them to 
feel any inequality between their own conſtitution and that of 
Great Britain, which brought them into a belief, that Ire- 
land was totally independent of England. While the earl 
of Cheſterfield. was lord lieutenant, their diſcontents were 
ſmothered; and during the time of the rebellion in Great 
Britain, they gave ſignal inſtances of their duty and affection 
to his majeſty, The manners of the earl of Harrington, 
who was their next lord lieutenant, were not fo agreeable to 
their genius, and he was far from being popular : but under 
the duke of Dorſet, who ſucceeded him, they unmaſked the 
deſigns they had Jong privately harboured. Through the in- 
dulgence of England, and the penalties impoſed upon abſen- 
tees, a ballance of almoſt 20 5, ooo l. had been ſaved in their 
treaſury, part of which their attorney general, who there acts 
as chancellor of the Exchequer, moved ſhould be applied to- 
wards diſcharging the national debt. A bill accordingly was 
brought in for paying off 120,0001. but this bill made no 
mention in the preamble of it of his majeſty's previous 
conſent,” which had always, or generally, been neceſſary 
to the paſſing of Iriſh money bills, and was almoſt the 
only mark of dependency which the Iriſh had upon the Eng- 
liſh government; excepting that of having their acts reviſa- 
ble by the Britiſh council before they could paſs into laws. 
When the act, therefore, came to be conſidered at the council- 
board in England, © his majeſty's previous'conſent” was add- 
ed to the preamble, and the bill being ſent back to Ireland, 
paſſed with that addition. In the year 1753, there was a 
further ballance of 1 30, ooo l. over what was ſufficient to pay 
the whole remainder of the national debt; and there being a 
fixed intention to pay it off, the duties appropriated for the 
intereſt, were ſuffered to determine from Chriſtmas 1753. 
But when the bill for paying off the debt paſſed, no mention 
was made of * his majeſty's previous conſent; and it was 
returned from England with thoſe words inſerted in it, and with 
a letter to the lord lieutenant, ſigned by eighteen Britiſh 
councellors, intimating, that his majeſty could not diſpenſe: 
with that expreſſion, becauſe it was neceſſary for the ſupport 
of his prerogative. - © ee | 1 *% 
| Notwithſtanding this mark of attention to the Iriſh/par- 
liament, they proceeded ſo far in their notions of indepen- 


cy upon England, that they rejected the bill, by a." 
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ters were at laſt rendered eaſy ; for his majeſty's letter, mx 


French en- | 


croachments the affairs of Ireland, they were much more 16 with the 
in America. French encroachments in America. They had been ince{- 


major Waſhington, with a letter to the French commian- 


the weſt of the Apalachian mountains. Having thus got dhe 


ſible, to bring the Indians over to the Engliſh intereſt. Waſh- 


- purpoſe they ſeized the perſons and effects of all the Englifh 
whom they found trading with thoſe Indians; and they erec- 


CHE HISTORY - » 
of 122 againſt 117. Thus the queſtion came to b# ww; 
tional; and what is ſtill more extraordinary, almoſt lll! 
majeſty's ſervants in that kingdom, who were natives 
joined in the oppoſition. The people were heated to ent 
ſiaſm by the behaviour of their reprefentatives ; and dd 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, Mr. Boyle, was little 
than deified for his oppoſition to the lord lieutenant. I 
public creditors, however, were in a woefal conditions the? 
bill for paying them being loſt; and the funds for the ime 
being cancelled. By the prudence of the lord lieutenant, mat- 


time when nothing leſs than a civil war was expected, was fent 
for paying off 77,5001. of the public debt. This etiereaſ 
the circulation of the coin in that kingdom, and put the 
middling rank into better humour. The ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons was made an earl, and public tranquillity, which 
ſeemed to be baniſhed, was again reſtored, _ 

While the Engliſh government was thus perplexed with 


ſantly making ſettlements upon the Engliſh property ſince the 
peace of Aix-la Chapelle, and at laſt they made a ſettlement 
on the weftern part of Virginia, upon the river Ohio. Mr. 
Dinwiddie having intelligence of this, ſent an officer, 


dant there, requiring him to deſiſt, and with orders, if poſ- 


ington had but indifferent ſucceſs with the Indians, and When 
he arrived with fome of the Indian chiefs at the French ſet- 
tlements, he found the French by no means inclined to ive 
over their undertaking, and that the Indians, notwithſtand- 
ing all their fair promiſes, were much more in their intereſt 
than in that of England. Upon farther enquiry it was found, 
that the Indians called the ſix nations, who, 8 the treaty o 
Utrecht, were acknowledged to be ſubject to - Brita, 

had been entirely debauched by the French, who Had like- 
wiſe found means to bring over to their intereſt the natives of 
thoſe vaſt tracts that lie along the great lakes and rivers 


friendſhip of thoſe Indians, they next contrived how to cut idem 
off from all communication with the Englifth, and for that 


ed a chain of forts from Canada to Miffffpi, to prevent ul 


* 


future communication between the Engliſh and thoſe Indians n * 


che ſame time deſtroying ſuch of the Tad$izns as diſcovered Geo. II. 
i affection or regard for the Britiſh ſubjects. Not con- 1754. 
nted with that, by means of their miſſionaries and pre- 
nts to the Indian chiefs, they had always in readineſs a large 
ody of the natives to act hoſtily, or, to uſe their phraſe, to 
ake up the hatchet againſt the Engliſh ; ſo that in a very 
ew years, all the eaſtern, as well as the weſtern, colonies of 
>reat Britain, were in danger of being ruined. _ * 25 
When the government of England complained to the 
rench court of thoſe encroachments, their miniſtry gave 
vaſiyxe anſwers, and promifed that every thing ſhould be 
amicably adjuſted; but without deſiſting from their uſurpa- 
tions, which became every day more and more intolerable. 
he Engliſh miniſtry perceiving this, ſent general orders to 
all their governors in America, to repel force by force, and to 
drive them from all their ſertlements, which they had made 
contrary to the faith of treaties, and eſpecially along the Ohio. 
But this was found to be a matter of more difficulty than 
was imagined ; for though the ſeveral provinces belonging 
to Great Britain, in the” neighbourhood of the French en- 
croachments, raiſed both men and money againſt them, yet 
the forms of their legal proceedings in their aſſemblies were 
fo dilatory, that the French always had the ſtart of them 
and they ſurprized a place called Log's town, belonging to 
the Virginians, upon the Ohio. This was a place of great 
importance, and the French made themſelves maſters of the 
block-houſe and the truck-houſe, with ſkins and other com- 
modities, to the amount of 20,0001. beſides cutting off all 
the Engliſh traders in thaſe parts but two, who found means 
to eſcape. About. the ſame tinie, near 1000 French, under 
the command of monſieur de Contrecœur, and 18 pieces 
of cannon, came in 300 canoes from Venango, a fort that 
they had uſurped upon the banks of the Ohio, and ſurprized 
an Engliſh fort on the forks of Monongahalla, After this, 
a great many ſkirmiſhes happened between the Engliſh and 
and the French, with various ſucceſs. In the mean while, 
orders came from England to the governors. of the Britiſh 
ſettlements in America, to form a kind of a political confe- 
deracy, to which every province was to contribute a quota; 
and the governor of New York was directed to hold an in- Meafures of 
terview with the chiefs of the ſix nations, and to endeavour the — 
to bring them off from the French intereſt, his majeſty hav- 5 
ing ordered a conſiderable ſum of money to be laid out in 
preſents for that purpoſe. Though this ſcheme of a political 
union was the beſt meaſure that could be purſued in the then 
os ns | ſituation 
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Geo. II. ſituation of the Britiſh ſettlements, yet it had not all the ei 
1754. that was expected from it. The congreſs between de py 
— vernor of New York and the Indian chiefs of the ſix nations 
which was held at Albany, was but thin of Indians; a 
though all the Britiſh ſettlements had commiſſioners they 
yet the meeting made little impreſſion upon the ſavage 
They were perſwaded, however, to renew their treaties wit 
the Engliſh, and by force of preſents, they were bi 

to deſire the affiſtance of the Engliſh in driving the Frend 

from their uſurpations. 85 „ 
Defeat of Colonel Waſhington accordingly, with 400 men under hi 
_ gion command, took poſt upon the banks of the Ohio, in expec- 
by the tation of being joined by about 500 more from New York; 
French. and in the mean time it appears, that he had thrown up lone 
| works, which formed a kind of a fort, which he called fon Ne 
Neceflity, to defend himſelf againſt the French, who he u- WW '® 
derſtood were marching, to the number of 9oo, to dillodg be 
him, before he could receive his reinforcement. Previous v W'®) 
this, De Viller, the French general, ſent one Jamonville 1 ſo 
the head of a ſmall party, with a formal ſummons for Wald- ch 
ington to quit the fort, under pretence that it was built upon K 
ground belonging to the French or their allies. This party, Wl an 
bowever, being guilty of ſome hoſtilities, was cut off, & Wil 
made priſoners by the Engliſh. Upon this, Waſhingtoi * 
was attacked by De Viller, and after ſuffering a conſiderable al 
loſs of men, was obliged to capitulate and deliver up the d& 
fort and all the French priſoners they had made, and to fe. 

tire to the Engliſh ſettlements, leaving two officers hoſta 

for the due performance of the capitulation. Though Wa 
ington and the Virginians publiſhed a pompous, but a ve 
falſe, account of this action, yet it is certain it had a vet 

bad effect upon the Engliſh intereſt in America. Th 

by the articles of capitulation the French commandant had 
engaged to do all he could to prevent the Engliſh from be. 
ing inſulted by the ſavages, yet the latter, whoſe ideas df 
other people are always found to be according to thei 
power, attacked the Engliſh in their retreat, killing ſome, and 

wounding others. | | NE 
The place from which Waſhington had been driven, WB 
unqueſtionably within the Engliſh territory ; and when the 
true ſtate of the affair came to be known at London, his mir 
jeſty inſtructed the earl of Albemarle to repreſent. it at.the 
court of France, as a formal breach of the peace. I he vn 
liſh miniſtry, however, at this time, was far from being ut 
ed. The death of Mr. Pelham, bad produced great __ 


* — 
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armed. It was eaſy to foreſee, from what had happened in 1 


emerica, and from the ſpirit both of the parliament and the 
rs they people, that the nation was upon the eve of a war with 
ſavage WW rance, and the general elections that were approaching, ren- 
ies wid cred the conjuncture very tickliſh, 


umſtances would permit, the plan of the new parliament, 


approved of it. 'A reſolution was therefore taken, to admit 
of as few deviations as poſſible from the plan, and to con- 
tinue matters in the ſame channel they were in when Mr. 
p fone Pelham died. For this purpoſe, his brother, the duke of 
led fon WM Newcaſtle, as being beſt acquainted with his views, was pre- 


he us- WW vailed upon to reſign the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate, which 

ioc WY be had for many years held with uncorrupted fidelity to his 

ious royal maſter, and to accept of the poſt of firſt lord commiſ- 

ille af ſioner of the treaſury, The place of chancellor of the Ex- 

Wal- chequer was, as uſual, given to the lord chief juſtice of the 

t upon WY King's Bench, till a proper perſon could be found to fill it; 

pary, WW and fir Thomas Robinſon, who had been long ambaſſador at 

off, of Wi the court of Vienna, and was ſuppoſed to be well acquainted. 

ington WY with foreign affairs, was thought to be the moſt unexception- 

erable able perſon to ſucceed as ſecretary of ſtate, the earl of Hol- 

p the WY derneſs being the other ſecretary. LF 3 | 

to re- The reader has already ſeen the meaſures taken by the 

ſta parliament, to enforce military diſcipline amongſt the Engliſh 

ſoldiers in the Eaſt-Indies; and this makes it now neceifiry Eaſt-Indies. 

ven to review the ſtate of affairs in thoſe parts. So far back as | 
den July 1752, the prefident and council of Fort St. George 

ough thought proper to ſend for a reinforcement to Bengal, in or- 

t had der to oppoſe an Indian prince who was called the Chunda 

\ be- Saib, and who being in the intereſt of the French, was pre- 

s of paring to invade the Engliſh diftricts. To give the reader 


2 clear comprehenſion of the neceſſity of this meaſure, it is 
neceſſary to inform him, that the great Mogul is. ſovereign 
of what is called, in Great Britain, the Eaſt- Indies, though in 


was fact, he can be conſidered as no more than ground landlord. 

the The country is parcelled out in provinces, cities, diſtricts, and 

ma- ſuch like governments, and each particular portion is under 

the a kind of a petty prince called a Nabob, who pays yearly a a 
ng: tribute to the great Mogul, but acts, in all other reſpects, a 
pif- an independent prince. For though they all own the Mogul 

10. as ſovereign, yet, without receiving any orders or inſtruc- 

I ons from him, they often carry on war againſt each other 


with 


ions; and it was ſome time before a new miniſtry could be Geo. II. 


Mr. Pelham, before his death, had ſettled, as far as cir- The Engliſh 


and had communicated the ſame to his majeſty, who had home. 
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Geo. II. with the greateſt rancour and cruelty. This is ef grey wlll. 1 

1754. to the Europeans, it being commonly in their power: to ol in \ 

the ballance as they pleaſe ; and when France and err 

12 is at war, each nation has their ſet of Nabobs to befria He 
ff them. | RETRO ox fol 
js One of thoſe Nabobs, called Annaverda Cawn, being Ent 
ſerved by Dupleix, the French gavernor of Pondicheny; vl *?. 

be in the Engliſh intereſt, Dupleix formed a ſcheme ane 

poſe him, and with this view, he entered into an alla ©" 

with Muzephur Jing and Chuenda Saib, and they being v bee 

ed by a detachment of French from Pondichersy, mach '' 

againſt Annaverda, and came up with him I 7 m7 

| Arcot. As Annaverda had with him no Europeans, hi army of 
1 was routed, and he himſelf was killed; but his ſon Mahon 1 
bi | Alley Cawn made his eſcape, and took ſhelter in Trichs of 
wi nopoly, a ſtrong place, and there received ſome ſuccoun ce 
ne from the Engliſh, Mahomed Alley Cawn was. now. cont Wil 
» dered as nabob of Arcot, and the French with their alla Wil 
4 prepared to beſiege him, when they were attacked by Nazi A 
'F Jing, nabob of Golconda, who was in the a af the l 
"" :ngliſh, and obliged to retire under the walls of Pondiehem : 
a This brought on a general engagement, in which the Eng: . 
os liſh, and the nabobs in their intereſt, obtained a compleat 2 
victory; and Muzephur Jing was obliged to ſurrender hin- l 


ſelf to his uncle Nazir Jing. Some miſunderſtanding, how- 
ever, happening between Mabomed, Nazir Jing, and the n 
Engliſh ; the French and their allies attacked and defeated 
Mahomed, who was obliged to fly to Nazir Jing, The latte 
having his army till on foot, attacked the French in their ; 
turn, and obliged them to retreat to Gingey, a ſtrong fortreb 
about twenty miles from Pondicherry, where they. were be⸗ 
ſieged by Nazir Jing. During this 1 e, or rather blockade, 
the French were reduced to the create diſtreſs,. when the 
found means to form a conſpiracy againſt. Nagir. Jing, in 
which he loſt his life, and Muzephur, his nephew, Was, 0 
Dupleix, made nabob of Golconda in his room. In the wen 
while, Mahomed Alley finding he could not ſupport himſel 
without the Engliſh, threw himſelf upon their protection; 
but the new nabob of Golconda made Chuenda Saib, nabod 
of Arcot, and he beſieged Mahomed in Trichenopoh; bu 
having concluded a treaty with the Engliſh, he received from 
them a reinforcement of about 400 men, with whom. he at 
tacked Chuenda Saib ; but the Engliſh, who were con 
ed by one captain Gingen, were defeated, and both they 
Mahomed took ſhelter under the walls of Trichomagalye,,. | 


retrieved by the valour and good conduct of Mr. Clive. 
He was the ſon of an attorney in London, and had gone out 
as 2 clerk or writer in the Eaſt India company's ſervice.” The 


and. Mr. Clive having offered his ſervice as a volunteer, he 
embarked on the 22d of Auguſt for Fort St. George, at the 
head of 130 men, and was there joined by about 80 more. 
With this inconſiderable force, he marched acroſs the coun- 
try, and had the good fortune not only to make himſelf maſter 
of Arcot, but by his humanity and the diſcipline he obſerved, 
as well as by his great valour, he obtained the reſpect and love 
of all the natives. While he was at Arcot, Chuenda Saib 
detached his ſon with a ſtrong body of forces. from Triche- 
nopoly to retake Arcot. This left the Engliſh at Tricheno- 


himſelf up in the caſtle of Arcot, and repulſed with great 
ſlaughter the enemy in all their attacks. The Engliſh under 


the relief of Arcot, the enemy retired. from the ſiege with 


ing Kilpatsick with a ſufficient garriſon in Arcot, marched 
againſt the enemy, and coming up with them on the plaing 
of Arami, gave them a total defeat on the 3d of December. 
He then reduced ſome of their forts in the country, and leave 
ing Engliſh garriſons in them, he returned to St. Davids. 

But by this time the French and Chuenda Saib had afſem» 
bled a new army, and- were plundering the friends of the 
Engliſh in the neighbourhood of Madraſs. Mr. Clive had 
behaved ſo well in the laſt expedition, that he was again 
employed on this occaſion, and taking the field at the head 


reepante, where he gave them another entire defeat about 15 
miles from Arcot, which place they intended to have ſur- 


their artillery and baggage. The province of Arcot being thus 
cleared of the enemy, captain Clive, with his forces, returned 
to St. Davids, to which place major Lawrence was come 
from England, and took upon him the command of the troops. 


—_— 


poly at liberty to march to the aſſiſtance of Clive, who ſhut 
captain Kilpatrick, with about 2000 Morattas, coming ta 


great precipitation, leaving behind them their cannon and 
great part of their baggage. Upon this, captain Clive, leay- 


of the Engliſh forces, he came up with the enemy at Cove- _ 


On the 18th of March, he and captain Clive marched once: 
more out in queſt of the enemy, and having joined 4 


The affairs of the Engliſh after this defeat, which happened Geo. 
in March 1751, wore à very dad aſpect, when they were 1754. 


The Engliſh _ 
victorious 8 


und 1 
Engliſh at St. David's finding their army in a manner blocked _= — 


up at Trichenopoly, projected a diverſion by invading Arcat z 


prized. In this engagement, many of the enemy's European who gi 


officers and ſoldiers were killed or taken, as were almoſt all — 95 - 
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Geo. II. Gingen at Trichenopoly, captain Clive was diſpatcheſ wid 

1754. 400 Engliſh, ſome Moratta horſe, and a kind of militia 

| — the country called Seapoys, to cut off the enemy's retteat'y 

Pondicherry. In this expedition he was ſo fortunate" t. 

take, by ſtorm, two forts of great conſequence, garriſoned 

| the enemy, and to make priſoners 138 French, beſides m 

that were killed and drowned. After this, he attacked ang 

ther party of the French at their camp at Yelconda, or Val 

conda, and after making great ſlaughter of them, he Yrove 

them into the fort, where he obliged them to ſurrender'pji- 
ſoners of war on the 11th of June 1752. 

The reader is to be informed, that the chief view of the 

Engliſh, all this time, was to ſupport the pretenſions of Mp | 

homed, the lawful nabob of Arcot, againſt the uſurper bo 

had been ſet up by the French, and Chuenda Saib, who le 

with an army of about 30, oo men at a place they called Syr- 

rinham, an iſland in the neighbourhood of Trichenopoly, 

which they had in vain endeavoured to ſeize. The Engliſh 

troops and their allies under major Lawrence, marched to- 

wards this iſland, and took their meaſures ſo well, that they 

cut off all the enemies proviſions; and Chuenda Saib, aſter 

being obliged to fly, was taken priſoner by the nabob of Tan- 

jore, an ally of the Engliſh. Some diſputes, however, hap- 

pening amongſt his captors about the cuſtody of him, the 

nabob, to finiſh them, ordered his head to be ſtruck off on 

the ſpot. In the mean while, the main body of the enemy 

was attacked by major Lawrence, who gave them a total de- 

feat, and took the iſle of Syrringham on the 14th 'of June. 

On this occaſion, about 1000 European French ſoldiers were 

made priſoners, and about 30 of their officers, 40 pieces of 

canon, and 10 mortars. This defeat proved a ſevere blow | 

to the French, and the more. ſo, as the Engliſh, during 'the 

Convention Whole expedition, did not loſe above 50 men. Several other 

beryeen the actions ingpening greatly to the diſadvantage of the French 
FrenchEaft. and their allies, M. Dupleix, and the officers under him, fe- 

India com- called all their regulars from the Indian army, and add 

panics: upon the defenſive. The French company at Paris being in- 

formed of their bad ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies, in November 

1753, ſent over one Duvelar as their commiſſary, and co 

cluded a convention with the Engliſh Eaſt-India'compaty, 

for reſloring peace in the Eaſt-Indies. By that convention, 

the two companies were reciprocally to reſtore the territo- 

ries taken by the troops of either — the year 1748, e 

cept certain diſtricts which the Engliſh detained for the con- 

veniency of their trade. They agreed farther, not to = 
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ſhould be acknowledged by bott... 

The external tranquillity of France was no ſooner reftored 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, than its internal tranquil- 
Jity was interrupted by the diſputes which begun to rage more 
fiercely than ever, between the parliament and the eccleſiaſ- 
tics, rather enthuſiaſtics, in both church and ſtate. The 
parliament, under pretence of ſupporting. the king's autho- 
rity, aimed, in fact, at N it. They proceeded with 
the utmoſt rigour againſt all prieſts who refuſed to adminiſter 
the ſacraments without certain certificates, to prove the com- 
pliance of the*parties with the bull Unigenitus and a ſet of 
fantaſtical and unintelligible principles. They had even the 
boldneſs to fine the biſhop of Orleans for one of thoſe re- 
fuſals, and to- admoniſh the archbiſhop of Paris, under the 
pain of loſing all his temporalities, to order the ſacraments 
to be adminiſtred without ſuch certificates; and upon the 
archbiſhop's neglecting this admonition, they ordered his 
temporalities to be actually ſeized. The French king diſap- 
proved of this conduct, but the princes of the blood and the 
peers, ſeemed inclined to take the part of the parliament. 
It is foreign to this hiſtory to enter into a minute detail of 
the ſeveral ſteps taken on both ſides, to ſupport their reſpec- 
tive authority. It is ſuffigient to ſay, that the French parlia- 
ment acted with a ſpirit that would have done honour to a 
Britiſh one. They refuſed to- regiſter the king's arbitrary 


of a law; and amongſt other vigorous reſolutions they came 
to, one was : That the forms claimed by them were laws of 
the realm, and that on their obſervation depended the main- 
tainance of the royal authority and the public tranquillity, 
and that they knew no middle perſon between the king and 
them, and that they neither could, nor ought, to addreſs 
themſelves to any but the ſovereign alone. At the ſame time, 


ere in the differences amongſt the. princes of the country, 
and that the nabobs raiſed by the influence of either party, 


edicts, without which they could not, it ſeems, have the force 
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parliament, : 


they ſummoned the peers to come and take their ſeats. in par- 


liament, which, they were required by the king, upon their 
allegiance, not to do. This prohibition blew the flame higher 
than ever, and the parliament preſented to their king a re- 
monſtrance, which the eccleſiaſtics and the aſſerters of the 
royal authority, looked upon to be treaſonable, But this was 
not all; for they came to a reſolution, in direct contradiction 
to their king's orders, to proceed to no buſineſs till they had 
Juſtice done them; becauſe certain evil- minded perſons hin- 
dered truth from getting near the throne. They ſtuck by 
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it is ba- 
niſh'd, 


. this reſolution, even though their king commanded th 


ent of eſtabliſhing, in its room, a new court of juſtice, tall 


mer of 1754. 
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under pain of his difpleafure, to continue theft fh 
Upon this, letters de catchet were iſſüed, andthe en 
of all the chambers of parliament (excepting the great eh 
ber) were baniſhed to ſeveral places of the kingdom Temd 
from one another. But the gentlemen of the 8 chämbe 
took the exception in their favour moſt grievouſſy ami, it 
perſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſſy in their oppoſition to the court A 
eccleſiaftics, that they likewiſe obtained the favour thy 
ardently wiſhed for, of being baniſhed by the like letters. 
conſidered their exile as a triumph, and they were ehe 
to the place of their baniſhment not only by great nuthbers| 
the commonality, but by ſome peers and princes bf the Wow 
and even though baniſhed, they continued their proceedity 
againſt thoſe, eccleſiaſtics who refuſed the ſacraments, Mit 
their example was followed by all the other parliamhetits bor 
the kingdom. | Sp N 

This behaviour of the French parliaments, particularly A '*! 
of Paris, which is conſidered as the principal, created tot 
ſtop to the adminiſtration of juſtice throughout that Kingdom; 
and the court was driven to the bold, but ineffectual, expedi 


the Royal Chamber. But all the power of the French 
narch, could not give this chamber the authority of a pit: 
liament. Even the inferior tribunals of the kingdom Yefdlel 
to acknowledge their juriſdiction, and ſome membets d 
them were ſent to priſon on that account. The French Un} 
had ſenſe enough to foreſee the conſequences of all this Vi 
Tent proceeding, but he had not reſolution enough to prevell 
them. Impreit on the one fide with high notions of his bw 
deſpotic power, and beſieged on the other hand by bigots ant 
eccleſiaſtics, who had fettered his conſcience in the bent 
of religious fears, he could not bring himfelf ts a rHoroliy 
compliance with the defires of his parliament and peopl6, il 
he ſaw himſelf threatened both with a civil and à forefgt W. 
and in this ſituation were the affairs of F rance in ite ft 

The relation of this difference between the French He 
and his parliament, is of importance to the Fiigh te 
at this period, becauſe they undoubtedly retarded the exerts 
tion of the pernicious projects they had formed agafnft the 
Engliſh ſettlements in America. Every day mote and more 
convinced the miniſtry, and the vebploof England, cf the 
great importance of their American ſettfements, I 
had intelligence of the reinforcements and*proyilions b, 


as — od Am, — 292 , Yy -* — 


kinds, which France continued daily to fend to her American Geo. II. 
olonies, and which demanded the like attention for thoſe of 1754. 
Great Britain. They accordingly ſent, the beginning. of this — 
— a large ſupply of ordnance ſtore for the defence of Caſtle Stores ſent 


o New 


illiam, a fortreſs which was the bullwark of the province 8 
of New England. At the ſame time, freſh orders were ; 
ſent to all the Britiſh governors in America, that if the French 
ſhould attempt to ere forts, or make ſettlements upon any 
of the lands belonging to Great Britain, they ſhould inter- ; 
rupt them, and repel force by force. When Mr. Shirley, Shirley's 
the governor of New England, called together the aflembly 232 
of that province, he informed them, that he had received a biy. 
letter from the earl of Holderneſs, one of the principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, acquainting him, ** That his majeſty had in- 
formation given him of the march of a conſiderable number 
of Indians not in his alliance, fupported by ſome regular Eu- 
ropean troops, who deſigned, as it is apprehended; to commit 
ſome hoſtilities on ſome parts of his majeſty's dominions in 
America,” His lordſhip likewiſe ſignified in the ſame letter, 
that he ought to be upon his guard to reſiſt any hoſtile at- 
tempts that might be made upon the province. Mr. Din- 
widdie, deputy governor of Virginia, had the like orders, and 
the governor of Penſilvania endeavoured all he could to ani- 
mate the people againſt the common enemy. tire?! s 

All thoſe precautions were inſufficient for ſtopping the pro- 
preſs of the enemy, which became now more alarming than 
ever. But in order to underſtand that progreſs, it is neceſſary 
for the reader to have ſome further deſcription of the coun- 
tries in diſpute between the French and the Engliſh 

The provinces of Penfilvania and Virginia, were originally The diſpute 
held by the Engliſh, by a compact or purchaſe from the na- renal 
tives, who aſſigned for their limits the Allegany mountains, Engliſn in 
by which they are ſeparated from the plains of the river Ohio, America 
which are amongſt the richeſt and moſt fertile in thè world. een 
This river riſes at the back of New Vork, to the ſouth of plained. 5 
the lake Erie, and its plains were inhabited by the Twigh- ; 
twees, who were a kind of intruders upon the old inhabi- 
tants, whom they either deftroyed or expelled the country. 

The Engliſh governor and people of Virginia, however, ſent 
agents acroſs the Allegany mountains, who traded with: the 
natives, and brought them to enter into an alliance with 
Great Britain. Sdon after the French made a ſettlement at 
the mouth of the Miſſiſſpi, and having opened a communi 
cation between that and Canada, began to erect forts all 
long an imaginary line, by which they propoſed to keep. u 
112 eommu- 
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Geo. II. communication open between Canada and the Midfifipl, 
1754. thereby prevent any traffic between the Engliſh and geg 


An Ohio 
company 
projected, 


tions were ſent over to the Engliſh miniſtry, concerning ile 


Ohio company. This happened about the year 17395 M 
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tives. The latter, however, were ſo much in the interet{ 
the Engliſh, that they invited them to ſettle amongſt tha 
and continued their traffic with them, which was ſo verys 
vantageous, that as far back as the year 1716, colonel 800 
wood, governor of Virginia, one of the moſt underſtand 
governors that ever was ſent from England, formed, wi 
the conſent of the inhabitants, a noble deſign of erding 
Ohio company, to be ſettled upon the lands ceded: by th 
natives acroſs the Allegany mountains. But the near e 
nections between Great Britain and France at that time, 
fear of diſobliging the French, and the diſputes that ar 
amongſt the Britiſh colonies, prevented that deſign from ti 
ing place. It went, however, ſo far, that, according to 
books of the ſecretary's office in Virginia, upwards of 3,000,00 
of acres were granted by that colony welt of the Alleguy 
mountains on the banks of the Ohio, and many ſettlement 
were made there by the Penſilvanians likewiſe. U 
French, however, by the negle& of the Engliſh at hom 
and the diviſions amongſt their colonies in America, we 
unaccountably ſuffered to build Crown Point, one of thei 
moſt dangerous encroachments in America; but they founl 
themſelves unable to execute the whole of their ſyſtem; he 
not having commodities enough to ſupply the T wightwee, 
the latter, of their own accord, about the year 1728, t 0 
paired to New York, Albany, and other Engliſh provinea f 
offering to trade with them; and to renew their antient all: 50 
ance ; both which offers were accepted. It is to be obſerve 5 
that thoſe 'T wightwees were, perhaps, the moſt powerful li 
dian nation in North America; and they were fſagacioi 
enough to tell the Engliſh colonies, that numbers amongt 
themſelves, for the ſake of gain, furniſhed the French wit 
manufactures, and that the commodities of England built tle 
French forts. This truth was ſo manifeſt, that repreſents 


S 


neceſſity of executing Spotſwood's ſcheme of ereQing a 


the thing was not only vigorouſly oppoſed by the French 
but by many of the Engliſh planters, through motiyzs of ir 
tereſt, But the neceſlity of it appearing ſtronger every di 


the government of England at laſt, in the year 1749 en 


into a treaty for a grant of 600,000 acres, ſoutherly of Fe 


- filvania, to Mr. Hanbury, and certain other merchant d 


London and Virginia, who in the prayer of the petition Le 
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OT EMS AND. 
ſed to ſettle and cultivate the ſame, as well as to carry on Geo. II. 
trade with the Indians, under the name of the Ohio 1754. 
ompany. | | | DIY 

Though this deſign was very ſecretly managed, yet it ſoon 
ame to the knowledge of the French governor of Canada, 
ho was alarmed at it beyond meaſure, and in 1750 wrote 

o the governors of New York and Penſilvania, acquainting . | 
hem, that the Engliſh inland traders had encroached upon Iaſolent 
the French territories by trading with the Indians, and that if ge 
hey did not deſift, he would ſeize them wherever they could French go- 
be found, Though this meſſage was very peremptory, and vernor. 
though the preſervation of peace between France and Eng- 
and was at that time a very favourite meaſure with the Eng- 

liſh miniſtry, yet Mr. Pelham was fo well convinced of the 

wiſdom and neceſlity of forming an Ohio company, that the 

meſſage was diſregarded, One Mr. Giſt was employed to 

make a ſurvey of the country as far as the falls of the river 

Ohio. But while Mr, Gift was proſecuting this ſurvey, the 

French and their Indians ſeized” three Engliſh traders, and 

ſent them priſoners to a fort they were then erecting upon 

lake Erie, built upon Engliſh ground, or at leaſt ground be- 

longing to Engliſh Indians. This act of hoftility, obliged 

the reſt of the Engliſh traders to take refuge amongſt the 
Twigtwees, who were ſo exaſperated at what the French 

had done, that they took up the hatchet, as they call it, and 


"ti aſſembling to the number of 5 or 600, they ſcowered the 
25 ooods in ſearch of French traders, and finding three of them, 5 
ee they ſent them priſoners to Penſilvania. This was ſo far 
ws Bo Uo. the French, that it only haſtened their 
ing other forts upon lands claimed by the 


ſerve building and fini X 0s, 
Engliſh. Upon this Mr, Hamilton, who was then governor Truck- 

of Penſilvania, propoſed a ſcheme of erecting truck-houſes, houſcepro- 

2 which were to ſerve in a double capacity, both as ſhops and P 
forts, for the ſecurity, as well as the conveniency, of the 


* Engliſh traders. But though this propoſal was approved of, 

2 and money even voted for carrying it into execution, yet it 

apt was ſecretly oppoſed by the quakers of Penſilvania, and the 

5 b deſign came to nothing. A reſolution. was taken, however, 

5 to build an Engliſh fort, which was the ſame wherein, as E 
* the reader has 18 ſeen, Waſhington was defeated and 2 
75 made priſoner by the French, the fort being then incompleat 9 


and uncovered. 4 
This defeat never could have happened, had it not been for 
the unaccountable indolence, or ſome worſe principle. of the 
Engliſh Americans, and the Fru arts uſed by the French 
| | 1 | to 


55 
Geo. II. to debauch the natives from their friendſhip with Enplagy 


Indolence of of England, that ſome Engliſh traders practiſed upon then 


to the pro- ſuryeys 4 ſometimes they decoy 
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o Jicle care was taken to. ſecure the friendfhip offi 


— nations, who were the antient hereditary ſubjeQs and alli 


the molt ſhameſyl abuſes. Sometimes they took in the ly 
dian corn-fields, on which they chiefly ſubſiſted, ints the 
d the youth from their Pts 


* 


rents, and often they ſold them rum, adulterated with water, 
for a pure commodity. Many other frauds: and ſhamefyl 
abuſes were ſaid to have been committed. But be that as i 
will, it is certain, that the French miſſionaries did hot low 
the ſmalleſt opportunity of improving every circumſtance ty 
the advantage of their own country. They even went ſofar 
as to give them a notion, that they ought to be independeat 
both of the French and Engliſh ; and they cheriſhed chi no- 
tion ſo much, that one of their princes, called the half king, 
d.clared, that he would oppoſe both alike in their attem 
to make farther ſettlements, or to erect more forts. Other 
nations made the like declaration, and both Waſhington and 
Giſt very imprudently concealed their intention of building 
a fort ſrom the Indians, For when it came to be built, the 
French miſſionaries and officers in thoſe parts, made it an 
argument of the infincerity of the Engliſh, and of their de- 
ſign to enſlave or drive them out of their country. In thort, 
they ſucceeded fo well in their artifices, that the Indians. in 
general were intirely alienated from the Engliſh intereſt, and 
either ſtood neutral, or joined the French, and were the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of all the misfortunes that afterwards be- 
fel the Engliſh in thoſe parts. The Penfilvanians, who are 2 
people remarkably tenacious of their own intereſt, had been x 
little doubtful as to the policy of the Engliſh attempt to ere 
a fort upon lands claimed by the Indians ; but being informed 
by one of their agents, that the Indians had conſented to\it, 
they were ſatisfied, till they perceived the Indians to diſclaim 
all ſuch conſent, and they found they had been impoſed upon 
by the agent, who, though he produced the governor's all- 
thority for what he bad done, was ſeverely fined, and in tt- 
ſentment opened the deſign of the Ohio company to the In» 
dians, whom he ſpirited up to call the French in to thei 
aſſiſtance. 5 5 . 
This ſhameful conduct of the Engliſh in, America, was 
exceſſively aggravated by the Ws AI. the few ene · 
mies Mr. Pelham had in the nation; and it is certain, that 
ſome time before his death, be perceived he had been ime 
poſed upon in ſeveral particulars, The three Engliſh _ 
» , 6 A tr | z f 
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aders, who had been taken on the Ohio, had been-earcied Ged. II. 
priſoners io Quebec the capital of Canada, and- from thence 1754. 
they were ſent to Rochelle in France. About the ſame time. 
other Engliſhmen, were made priſoners upon the ſame 'ac- 

count, and the lord Albemarle bad poſitive orders from his 

court to claim them as his maſter's ſubjects, together with the 
reſtitution of their effects, and that the fort the French had 

built at Niagara, ſhould be inſtantly razed; and that Jen- 


quiere ſhould not only have orders to qeſiſt from all ſych at- 
tempts for the future, but that the ſufferers ſhould be indem- 
nc for all their "loſſes and ſufferings, and that the Jithors 
of them ſhould 'be"fighally puniſhed The firſt part of this. 
demand, fo far 48. J 1324 to the.priſoners,. was immediately 
complied with; the reſt. never wWas z the French court lo- 
ing upon the demands as being utterly ineooſiſtent with their 
ambitious ſchemes. As this incident laid the great founda : The mini- 
tion of the hoſtilities that immediately followed, and Was indi- 


: | : re een, 440 GP » cated, 
moſt vilely repreſented by the factious at home, the reager 
will find in the notes? ſufficient documents to juſtify the con- 
duct of the Britin miniftry ﬆ ne 
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Extract of lier ene the king's ſubjeQts,. and. demand - 

earl of Albemarle ta the,ea:l of ing 4beir-liberty, and the'reftity- 

Hold-rneſs, dated at, Paris Fely tiog.of.their effects 

19, [March 1] 1752. tr 
« I muſt ac e et Joork 


rom 
elves 
and 
| ting 10 
me, that they were Engliſhmen, 
wo had been brought. to Ro- 
chelle, and put int priſon there, 
from whence chey. w;atc, having 
been taken by the French ſud- 
N jects, who ſeized their effects as 
| they were trading with the Eog- 
liſa and other Indians, on the 
Ohio, and carried priſaners to 


er, I received à letter 
three perſons, ſigning. theg 
Joby Patten, Luke I in, 
Thomas Bourke, repreſenti 


1190 


QVebec, from whence they have 
been ſeat over to Rochelle, 


Upon this information, I appli 
to M. St. Conteſt, and gave him 
a note of it, claiming them as 


where they were hardly uſed. 


ence to his majeſty's commande, 
that la  Jonquiere may have 
poſitive orders to deſiſt from the 


unjuſt:fiable proceedings com- 


plained of, to releaſe any af his 
ale » ſubjeRts. he may ſſill de- 
14 ö 


tain 
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Geo. II. But ſome of the Penſilvanians and the Virginians had! 
1754. ſecret enmity at one another, on account of the projet 
Ohio company, which the Penſilvanians alledged would ef 
the Indian trade out of their channel. Though thoſe dilfer- 


ta n in priſon, and to make am- two nations, and that I mig 
ple reſtitution of their effects. depend upon ſuch orders'bi f 
And 1 ſhall take care to ſhew ſent to their governors accoed- 
him the abſolute neceſſity, of ingly, | Of the three menImen. 
ſending inſtruRions. to their ſe- tioned to your lordſhip; in my 
VVV 
any ſuch encroachments for the brought priſoners from Canada 
fature.”” * wht to Rochelle, whom I ſent for to 
Extract of a letter from the come to Poris, two of them are 
earllof Albemarle to the earl of arrived, and the third is gong iu 
Holderneſe, Feb. 26, [March 8] London. I will take ſuch in. 
17522. | 14.» | formations from them, as may 
&* T'am now to acquaint your be neceſſary for my own tnltruc- 
lo:dſhip, that I ſaw Mr. Rouille tion, to ſupport. their receiving 
yeſterday, and that having drawn ſatisfaQion for the injuries 


of * 


* 
= 


up a note of the ſeveral com- have been done them. 
plaints I had received orders to Tranſlation of part of the me. 
make of la Jonquiere's conduct, morial delivered by lord Albe. 
I deliveted it to him, and told marle to Mr. Rouille, on the ach 
him in gene al the contents of of March 1752. 
it, inſiſting on the neceflity .of As to the fort the Fren | 
preſerving the good underſtand- have undertaken to build on th 
ing betwixt his majeſty ard the river Niagara, and as to the 
moſt Chriſtian king, of ſending „1 who have been taken 
ſuch poſitive orders to all their priſoners, lord Albematle is or- 
governors, as might effectually) dered by his court to demand, 
prevent, for the future, any ſuch that the moſt expreſs orders | 
enctoachments on his majeſty's ſent to M. de la Jonquiere” th 
territories, and committing ſuch deſiſt from ſuch anjuſt probes 
violencies on his majeſty's ſub- ings, and in particular to cauſe 
jects, as had been done in the the above-mentioned to be ime. 
paſt. L added to my remon- diately razed, and the Freni 
ſtrance, that I hoped they would and others in their alliance, who 
be taken into confideration may happen to be there, to fe- 
quickly, that he might be able tire forthwith ; as likewile to ſet 
to give me an anſwer next week, the fix Engliſhmen at liberty, and 
or as ſoon aſter as he poſſibly to make them ample ſatisfaction 
could. This miniſter told me, for the wrongs and loſſes they 
he would uſe his beſt endeavours have ſuffered; and laflly, the 
for that purpoſe; aſſured me, it perſons who have committed 
Was the intention of his court, theſe exceſſes, be puniſhed in 
to prevent any diſputes arifing, ſuch a manner, as may ſerve f 
that might tend to alter the pre- an example to thoſe v ho might 
ſent correſpondence between the venture on any like attempt.” 
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ences were, perhaps, confinell fo a few, and thoſe not very Geo. II. 
conſiderable traders, yet they had the very worſt effects „ 85 17584. 


the Engliſh intereſt in America; becauſe each party endea- 
youred to inſti] jealouſies into the Indians of the other, 


would protect them from the encroachments of the French. 


But they were now taught to believe, (and there was ap- 
parently but too good reaſons for believing) that all the 


profeſſions the'Engliſh had made, were in order to enſlave 


them; and well knowing that the Engliſh were richer than 
the French, and conſequently that more was to be got by a 
war with them, they inſtantly determined to take part with 


the French, which was the true reaſon of their ſucceſſes in 


7 
£ 


America. 


* ; 
* 


The reader has already ſeen the grounds of the diſpute be- Eneroach- 
| eee play 
Nova Scotia, or Acadia. When that country was ceded' © vba 


the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, the French, who had ia. 


tween the Engliſh and the French concerning the limits o 


been ſettled in the country, owned allegiance to the Engliſh 


government, but preſerved their religion, their properties, and 4 


their liberty to ſo great a degree, that they formed ſtrong 
connections, and entered into the moſt dangerous confpira- 


cies againft the Engliſh, with their neighbours and country- 
men of Canada, The Engliſh governors in thoſe parts, 
were at too great a diſtance to be able to reſtrain them by 


force, and too indolent to interpoſe their authority ſo effec- 


tually as they might have done; fo that, in proceſs of time, 


the Acadians looked upon themſelves to be as much ſubjects 


to France, as ever they had been. The prieſts and miſſion- 


aries were the general agents upon all thoſe occaſions, and the 
country yielding but little revenue either to the crown or the 


governors, it was in a manner entirely neglected; and 
about the year 1746, the Acadians joined openly with the 


Canadians to put the whole province into the hands of the 


French. The peace of Aix · la- Chapelle, rather retarded than 


checked thoſe deſigns; for while the conferences were de- 


pending at Paris between the commiſſaries of the two 


crowns, the French entered the peninſula that divides Nova 
Scotia, drove from thence the Engliſh inhabitants, and built 
a fort upon Engliſh ground, which they called Beauſejour. 


Their next attempt was againſt the infant colony of Halifax, 


which was attacked by the Indians, headed by the F. _ 
a | who 


which The Indians 
ve thoſe barbarians an abhorrence of the whole nation. The rf ne 
prepoſſeſſions they had entertained in favour of the Engliſh French. 
preferably to the French, were chiefly founded upon their | 
own conveniency, and the opinion they had that the Engliſh ' 


; 


lack: | THE HISTORS 


Ged. II. who generally went diſguiſed like he ſavy gt : Tg 
1754. aftaid, indeed, of attacking the town 
| failed, if they could, to cut off all the ch e 
Therdiftwb they found ſtragling in the neighbourhood, or ton 
— priſoners, and ſel them to the French at Loe | 
at Halifax. arms and ammunition. When thoſe hoſtilities Were Song 
plained of, the French ene pretended that they wee 
committed by the independent Indians, over whom they 
no power, and that they ranſomed the Engliſh 5 
thoſe ſavazes out of compaſſion, But when the F 
ſoners were produced that had been taken * 1 
diang, the governor of Louĩſburgh pretended, they * ſome 
of the neutral French, as he called them, and that applies. 
tion muſt be made to the governor of Canada, who by. 
this time, had made a ſtrang fortification of his new. pal 
n the peninſula, at the point of Chignefle, bay, Which, 
«a the leaſt colour of right, he ſaid, belonged. to the 
crown of France. By means of this fart, the Indiana hav- 
ing a free communication with the peninſula while the town, 
of Halifax was building, all the Engliſh intereſt there was 
threatened with ruin, and the French en of Great Bri- 


The French tain appeared in open. rebellion. Major ae nce beit ing ſent 
— de- to reduce them, they burnt their Heir a rew. 1 
under the protection of La Corn Ns Fre F Ke commandant 


at Beau Sejour. La Corne 3 them in their rebel 
lion, a bo of no fewer than 1509 men was formed iq og. 
poſe major — 9 if he ſhould: attempt td pals the Iyer, 
which they pretended to be the boundary between the Engliſh 
and the French territories; and; when Laurence. demanded 
the reaſon of ſuch a procedure, all the anſwer he receive 
from La Corne was, that he was determined to maintain h 
poſt, and that he had orders for what he did. aurence 
found bimſelf too weak to make any farther attempt, 
peace being at that time concluded with France, 5 thiog 


happening in September 1750, the Britiſh gover ua AY 


little tender of acting offenſiyely againſt the French 


Self preſervation, however, was neceſlary. For no ſoone 
was Laurence retired, than the French iuhahitants W 
and taking poſſeſſion of the town and country they bad. 
2 they renewed their ingurſions and inroads, to fut 

er; that colonel * 28 was a 90 kind # pro- 
nal governor of the new. ement of Nay 
: lo 


was plats again to, ſend. major Laurence, at the 
1000 regulars, by ſea to Chignecto, where the rebels had en- 


trenched * to prevent his landing. He, * | 


dana dee added Ea ann oa cas as ard tn tht a os, th: 
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landed in another place, forced their intrenchments, and Geo. II. 


killed a great number of them, the remainder retiring over 
the river, which the major had orders nat to paſs, to put 
themſelves under the protect ian of the French, who ſtood ready 


1784.1 
ä 
* 


drawn up to receive them, The major, however, built a 
fort over againſt that of Beau Sejour, which was of great ſer= 


vice to the infant colony of Halifax; but the French Ame- 


rican governors, encouraged from Europe to on, * upon 


the eff ts of negotiating, and the tameneſs of the 


itiſh mi 


niſtry, ſtill inſtigated thoſe rebels to commit farther hoſtilities 
againſt the Engliſh. For in June 175 1, they burnt the little 
town of Dartmouth, lying on the other ſide of Chebucto bay, 

over againſt Halifax, killing and ſcalping at the ſame time 
all the Britiſh ſubjects who were ſo unfortunate as to fall into They are 


their hands. About the ſame time, the French ſtrengthened 


defeated a 


the neck of the-peninſula, which they had uſurped, with any ne. 


additional fort, called Bay Verte, and with another fort at the 


mouth of St. John's river, on the north ſide of the bay of 


Fundy. 


were but too ſucceſsful in other parts. By means of the 
forts Niagara and Du Queſne, which were now compleated 


and ſtrongly fortified, they linked together their two diſtant” 


'& + 
-} 
L x «> 


During thoſe uſurpations one part of America, the * 
er © 
the French -- 


in America. 


colonies of Canada and Louiſiana, at the mouth of the 
river Miſſiſſipi, through which there is a water carriage -f 


upwards of 3000 miles, which gave them in their boats 


and canoes, of which they had great plenty, a ſafe and com- 
modious paſſage from one. province to another. They like-. 
wiſe erected upon ſome lands which in fact belonged to thei * 


Montreal, La Galette, Fort Frontenac, Torento, Preſq” Iſle, 
Sandoſki, F ort Miamis, Great Wiant, Little Wiant, Le De- 


Crown Point, Fort La Motte, Chambli, St. John's, Sorel, . 


troit, Miffilimakinac, Fort St. Joſeph, Le Rocher, Fort Char- 
tres, Haſkaſkies, Cappa, and Albames ; beſides Quebec, Lew- _ 


iſburg, Trois Revieres, New Orleans, and Fort Lewis at 
Mobile, with ſeveral other ſmaller ones. The building of 
moſt of thoſe forts had been tamely connived at by the Eng- 
liſh, and ſome of 'them were; raiſed before they knew they 
were begun. Thus they erected pales, which in a manner 


incloſed an empire more. extenfive than that of old Rome, 
more fertile, and capable of being made as formidable, while 


the Engliſh, to travel from one place of their colonies to 
another, were expoſed to the moſt diſmal fatjgues in paſſing 


8 
* 
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Their ad- 
vantages. 


T4 £ HIS O 
over barren mountains and uncultivated plains, ſometimes far 
500 miles together. 
But the great advantage which the French had in chalk 
ing out the limits of this extenſive empire, lay in their arbi- 
trary form of government, by which the whole of their 


ſtrength was exerted with uniformity, ſecreſy, and expedi- 


tion... Their governors had no difficulty to ſtruggle with, 
but.-who amongſt them ſhould moſt ſucceſsfully obey the 4 
ders of their court; and their people had no other: diſp 

but who ſhould be foremoſt in executing the will of bel 


governors. By this means, and by means of their forts and 


water communications, the French had always 'a compacted 
force, able to act, almoſt in an inſtant, in Canada and Louifiana, 


They had 11, ooo regular troops, beſides 4000 workinen, 


Diſadvan- 
tages and 
divifions of 
the Engliſh 
Americans. 


who were continually employed in clearing the country; and 
erecting forts; and their militia, which was equal, ſome ſay 
preferable, to their regulars, amounted to 25, 000 men. 


This force; it is true, was ſmall; in compariſon of what might 


have been raiſed upon the Britiſh continent in America; but 


then it was more ready: and, upon moſt occaſions, ated wth 


more efficacy. ; 
The Engliſh intereſt, on the other hand, was bie in 
nothing but their alegiance to the crown of Great Britain, 
and a great part of that was owing to the diviſions ainongſt 
themſelves. . Their colonies being planted at different times, 
and under different forms of government, by. Engliſh, Scotch, 
Iriſh, Germans, and other European nations, Who reſorted 
thither on account of the civil and religious liberty they en- 


Joyed, differed in their principles and purſuits, though their 


views all centered in ſelf-intereſt. Each province had dif- 
ferent boundaries, and different privileges, which they Jook- 


ed upon to be independent of the crown; and the language 
af their aſſemblies, eſpecially in New England, Penſilvania, 


Diviſion of 
the governs 
ment of 
New Eng- 
Jand, 


and Virginia, had for ſome time paſt been ſuch, as was in- 
conſiſtent with their dependency on the crown of Britain. It 
happened, unfortunately, that the governors which the Britiſh 
miniſtry often ſent thither, were, ſometimes, men of neither 
probity nor property; and as no people in the world are 
more quick-ſighted than the Britifh - coloniſts in America, 
they generally rendered theniſelves both deſpiſed and Hated in 
their government, to the very great prejudice of their mo- 
ther country; and they, on the other hand, repreſen! d the 
people to the king and bis miniſters, oſtentimes in a · worſe light 
than they deſerved. This had induced the Engliſh govern- 


ment to divide the province of New England, the moſt pow- 
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-OT ENGLAND: 

erful and extenſive of all upon that continent, into ſeveral 
overnments, to wit, that of Rhode Iſland and Providence 
plantation, that of Connecticut, that of Maſſachuſets bay, 
and that of New Hampſhire; as to York county, it conti- 
nued united to the Maffachuſets colony. Each of thoſe go- 
vernments was formed upon a different model from all the 
others, and this was thought the more proper, becauſe had 
ſo powerful a province as that of New England been united 
under a popular and ambitious governor, the conſequences, 
with regard to their : dependency upon Great Britain, might 
have been very terrible. * ps | | 
The diſſonance, however, of the ſeveral conſtitutions of the 
Britiſh colonies in America, was not near fo great as that of 
their religious principles. Some, if not the chief of them, 
New England particularly and Penſilvania, had been planted 
by proteſtant diſſenters, quakers, and other ſectaries, who 
had fled thither to avoid the perſecuting ſpirit of Laud arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the violent churchmen and pa- 
piſts during the reigns of the family of Stewart. Others of 
them had belonged to popiſh proprietors, and many of the 
_ planters were of that religion, while great numbers were of 
no religion at all; ſo that the retainers to the church of Eng- 
land were, perhaps, upon that continent, fewer in number 
than the diſſenters and ſectaries. The government of Eng- 
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State of re- 
ligion in 
Ameri 


land, eſpecially after the revolution, thought proper to en- 


courage this difference in religion, but at the time now treat- 


ed of, it had a viſible bad effect upon public affairs; and a 


certain prelate of the church of England, formed a ſcheme 
for ſending over ſuffragans to that continent, and aQually pro- 
poſed the ſame at the council-board in England, where it 
was diſcountenanced. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Ame- 
rica in 1754. 5 AM 
The time of the meeting of the new parliament now draw- 
ing near, and the probability of a war with France every 
day encreaſing, his majeſty, this ſummer, made a large pro- 
motion of general officers, and ſettled his miniſtry at home. 


The mĩni- 
ſtry ſettled. 


The duke of Newcaſtle was continued at the head of the 


treaſury, and the other commiſſioners were, lord Barnard, 
who was created earl of Darlington, Henry Legge, eſq; the 
lord Dupplin, and Mr. Nugent. Mr. Legge was made 
chancellor of the Exchequer; ſir George Littelton, cofferer 
of the houſehold; the earl of Hilſborough was made con- 
troller of the ſame; Mr. George Greenville was made trea- 
ſurer of the navy, and Mr. Charles Townſhend a lord of the 


admiralty, in the room of lord Barrington, who was made 


maſter 
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lately deceaſed and Mr. Murray ſucceeded him as attorney 


New elec- 


tions, 


The firſt 


ſeſſion of the 


new parlia- 
ment. 


Caſe of the 
ſherifts of 
&oadon, 


THE HISTORY 
maſter of the wardrobe ; fir Dudley Ridet was made lord chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench, in the room of fir William Lee, 


general, and the lord chancellor was raiſed to the dignity of 
an earl. | ; 5 r 
As to the elections, they went very much in the fame tract 
that had been laid out by Mr. Pelham, and his plan was 
ſtrictly executed, fo far as the government had intereſt. There 
was not in all England above 42 places where any oppolitien 
was made, and but few of thoſe were obſtinate ; that of Ox- 
fordſhire being the moſt conſiderable. The other © 
tions were moſtly: amongſt the friends of the government, and 
few, if any, (excepting that of Oxfordſhire) formed up- 
on party principles ; the words of court and country,' which 
uſed to have ſuch terrible effects, having now loſt their in- 
3 even amongſt the loweſt and moſt ignorant of the 
e. N | EG. 
As ſoon as the writs were returned, it was thought pro- 
per, on account of ſome clauſes in the regency bill, to call 
the parliament together, and it was opened on the 31ſt of 
May, by the duke of Cumberland and other lords, under a 
commiſſion from his majeſty. Mr. Onſlow was on this o- 
caſion preſented by the commons as their ſpeaker, and ap- 
proved of; and the lord chancellor made a ſpeech to both 
houfes, acquainting them by the king's command, Phat 
his majeſty had been pleaſed to give them this early oppor- 
tunity of coming together, in order that certain, parliamen- 
tary proceedings may be gone through, which his majeſty 
zudges may be for the ſatisfaction of his good ſubjeRts, to 
have compleated without loſs of time. And that his ma- 
jeſty did not think proper now to lay before them any points 
of general buſineſs, reſerving every thing of that nature to 
the uſual time of their aſſembling in the winter.“ On the 
5th of June, an end was put to the ſeſſion by the lords com- 
miflioners, and the parliament was prorogued to the 8th of 
Auguſt following. ee, ee 
The quiet of the city of London, this ſummer, was ſome- 
what interrupted by a diſpute about the election of ſherifſs. 
It had, of late years, been cuſtomary to name to that offire 
perſons who, rather than ſerve it, choſe to pay a conſiderable 
fine to the chamber of London for the veneft of the publie 
works, by which a large ſum had been raiſed. Arh6ngt 
others, certain proteftant diſſenters had been drank to by the 
lord mayor, which was the antient way of nominating ſhe- 
riffs: but great doubts aroſe, whether they were nnn 


to ſerve, They pleaded in their favour, an act of parliament Geo! II. 
of the 1 3th Car. II. cap. 1. whereby it is enacted, That 1754. 
no perſon of perſons, who ſhould not have, within one year 


next before the election or choice, taken the ſacrament of | 
the Lord's Supper, according to the rights of the church of 1 
England, ſhall for ever, after March 25, 1663, be elected, | 
or choſen to any office or offices of magiſtracy, or places of | 4 
truſt, or other employment relating to, or concerning the 
govrernmènt of any city, corporation, or borough,” and there. 
by expoſe themſelves to the cenſure of the law for uſurping 
an office to which, by the above act, they could not be 
eledde. | „ | 
On the other hand, the citf of London thought it highly 
unreaſonable, that the difſenters, under the ſanction of the 
teſt act, which was made for keeping papiſts from exerciſinę 
civil employments, ſhould ſhelter themſelves from bein 
cbliged to take upon them offices attended, like that bf a 
ſheriff, with great trouble and expence, but no profit ; and 
| this year they determined to know how the law ſtood in that 
* reſpect. Accordingly, on Midſummer- day, the 24th of June, 
two citizens, proteſtant diſſenters, Mr. Streatfield ànd Mr. 
Sheafe, who had been before drank to by the lord mayor, 
were elected ſheriffs of London and Middleſex for the enſu- 
ing year. Their friends, however, demanded à poll, which 
was granted, in favour. of alderman Fludyer and alderman 
Beckford. But the diſſenters having the majority, inſtead of 
paying the fine, inclined to ſtand the judgment of the law 
upon the clauſe above recited, and refuſed to ferve. Upon 
which a common hall was ordered for the choice of other 
two ſheriffs, which fell upon Mr, Toriano, who accepted of 
the ſame, and Mr. Evans, a proteſtant difſenter, who likewiſe 
chooſing to have the deciſion of law, declined the office, and 
alderman Fludyer was choſen in his room, and ſerved the office 
with Mr. Toriano. After this, upon the 26th of September, 
the court of common council of London, ordered actions to 
be brought againſt the gentlemen who had refuſed the office, 
and appointed a committee to conduct the proſecution, which 
the diſſenters, by their conduct, ſeemed to think would not 
end in their favour. | | . 32 1 
While this tranſackion was depending, the city of London Caſe of 
was divided upon another, and a very Aferent, queſtion. The 2 FIR 
viſible advantages which Weſtminſter had gained by its mag- 
nificent bridge, induced many of the inhabitants of the wef- 
tern wards of the city of London, to think of building a bridge 
| between Black Friars and the oppoſite ſhore, on the —y 
| | . 
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Geo. II. fide. The arguments for this meaſure were not only, . 
1754. ſible but ſtrong. The dignity of the city of London required, 


that it ſhould have more than one bridge over the moſt he. 
neficial river in the world; and the examples of Paris, -and 
ſeveral other cities inferior to London, that had many bridges 
over their rivers, were urged. The old bridge of London waz 
Tuinous and incommodious, and not only a great obſtruction 
to trade, but every day occaſioning ſome diſmal diſaſter to 
paſſengers and inhabitants, Black Friers and its neighhour- 
hood, tho' ſituated in one of the moſt commodious and con- 


* 


ſpicuous parts of London, were noted for filth, poverty, and 


miſery ; and the opening new ſtreets, which a new bri 

would introduce, as far, at leaſt, as Weſt-Smithfield, would 
contribute to the grandeur, conveniency, and riches of the 
City, and be attended with a decreaſe of the poor's. rate, and 


the increaſe of all kinds of manufactures and manufacturer, 


as well as the rents of houſes and lands. 1 
Notwithſtanding thoſe, and many other, arguments, a ſtrong 


oppoſition was made by the inhabitants of the eaſtern wards 


of London to the erection of a new bridge at Black Friers, 
They pretended, that the finances of the city could not bear 


the expence of it, which, upon the moſt moderate compu- 
tation, would amount to upwards of 186, ooo l. excluſive of 


a further expence for the purchaſe of ſuch lands as may be 
neceſſary for making avenues thereto, in the whole, about 
Zoo, ooo l. A committee of the aldermen and common 


council were appointed to conſider of the matter, and the 


committee reported, that the expence was too great for the 


City eſtate to bear; that London bridge was in a ruinous con- 


dition, but that the foundation being good, it might be made 
ſafe and commodious for all kinds of paſſengers, at the expence 
of about 30,0001. and pulling down the houſes upon it, the 
rents of which produced about 800 l. yearly. Notwithſtand- 
ing this report, the party for Black Friers bridge carried their 
point for making application to parliament for leave to build 
it; but the repairing London bridge, in the noble manner in 
which it now ſtands, was immediately begun. 

This year, the proteſtant religion received a ſevere blow 
by the defection of one of its principal profeſſors. This was 
the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, huſband to the princels 
Mary of England. Other motives than thoſe of conſcience 
or conviction, were aſſigned for this converſion, which he 
had kept ſecret for about four years, It was thought, with 


great appearance of reaſon, that certain Roman catholic pow- 
ers, in order to weaken the proteſtant intereſt in Germany 


| had 


r Ae ao ent. 
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bad flattered him with the hopes of his being made an elec- Geo. I " 


tor of the empire, and, in certain events, of even being choſen 1754. 
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king of the Romans, if he ſhould qualify himſelf by chan g 
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Y Reſolutions 
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violably maintaining the religion, Jaws, and conſtitutions of of Heſſe, 


. 


beſides thoſe, that ſhall be ſpecified. . 4th, That the princes, 


i Hit; i 7s > 


ſhall be guaranyed by the kings of Pruſſia and De 
and alſo by the maritime powers, and the evangelic body 


of the empire.” All thoſe delib rations were happily cartied 
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into execution, $06, i is to be hoped, that in future times, 


no ſenlble prejudice, from. this apoſtaly, will happen, to the 
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The Engliſh intereſt, this year, upon the continent of Eu- js — 


rope, received à vaſt acceſſion of ſtrength and credit by the 


conduct of Mr. Wall, who had reſided ſo long in England, 
from the court of Spain. This iter being recalled, found 
that a ſtrong party had been formed about his maſter in fa- 
vour of France; and being named to be ſecretary of ſtate 
for foreign affairs, he reſolyed to counteract it, though it was 


7 
4 


ſupported by the queen mother herſelf, and by the marquis de 


la Enſenada, the firſt miniſter. With this view, be made 


bis maſter fully ſenſible, that it was the intereſt of Spain to 


be in friendſhip with Great Britain ; and, by the aſſiſtance of 
Mr. Keene, the [Engliſh miniſter, he made his Catholic 
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majeſty ſo fully ſatisfied of Enſenada's views, that be was all 
of a ſudden arreſted and put into confinement, and Mr. Wall 
ſucceeded to the greateſt part of his powers; and thus the 
French intereſt in Spain was brought very low. Mr. Keene, 
for the ſervice he had performed upon this occaſion, wa 
made a knight of the Bath. But notwithſtanding Mr. Wall 
attachment to England, the Spaniards about the bay of 
Honduras, and other places in America, proceeded this year 


with much rigour againſt the Engliſh logwood cutters, 


and other ſubjects of Great Britain, and this produced ſome 
repreſentations from the court of London to that of Madrid; 
upon which his Catholic majeſty gave immediate drders, 
that all the remaining points in diſpute between the two 
crowns, ſhould be amicably adjuſted between fir Benjamin 

But the court of Liſbon was far from ſhowing ſuch favour- 
able diſpoſitions towards Great Britain. They had, of late, 
formed prodigious ſchemes of trade, which they, hoped to be 
enabled to carry into execution, by the vaſt returns of trea- 


ſure which they received from the Braſils. They had even 
formed an Eaſt-India company, and carried, it on at a great 
expence, by engaging Britiſh mariners and workmen. Al 
this was in order to procure commodities of their own, ſuffi 
. cient to ballance the importation of foreign, efpecially Eng- 
Tiſh, commodities, which ballance they were obliged to pay 


in gold, vaſt quantities of which was yearly imported into 
England, As this was a favourite point with the court of 


Liſbon, they endeavoured to eſtabliſh it by ſome very un- 


warrantable proceedings againſt the Engliſh merchants in 


Portugal, ſome of whom, upon very frivolous pretexts, were 


thrown into priſon ; others were deprived of their property; 


and in ſhort, a general ſpirit of perſecution ſeemed to prevail 
againſt them over all Portugal. Nothing could be moe 


impolitic, as well as unjuſt, than ſuch a conduct towards 2 


nation to which Portugal owes her independeney and ſub- 
ſiſtance; and ſome very ſtrong remonſtrances went from Lon- 


don to Liſbon on that head. All the ſatisfaction the Engliſh 
at fuſt could get, with regard to the exportation of Portu- 


gueze gold, was, that the king inſiſted, not upon an abſolute 


itoppage of ir, but that it ſhould pay to him a tax of 2 or. 3 


per cent. upon its being exported. But this being more than 


the trade would allow of, and there being, at that time, 
great ſcarcity of corn in Portugal, which was ſupplied from 


England, without a poſſibility of her paying the ballance in 
favour of England but in gold, the court of Liſbon * 
8 | TE la 
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aft contented to connive at the exportation, and matters went Geo. II. 


on in their former channel. in po re 
Notwithſtanding the apparent danger, as has been already 
ſet forth, which the Britiſh poſſeſſions in America were in 
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from the French, yet it is incredible how high animoſities Engliſn in- 
every day run between the Engliſh and their governors there. tereſt in 


Diawiddie, governor of Virginia, demanded a piſtole, or gui- *® 


was voted by the aſſembly to be illegal, arbitrary, and op- 
preſſive; and they declared every man who paid it, to be an 
enemy to his country; and at the ſame time they ſent an 
agent to England, to ſollicit the ſuppreſſion of it. But no- 
thing, at this time, made fo great a noiſe, as the inſtructions 


given in England to fir Danvers Oſborn, lately appointed go- 


vernor of New York. This unhappy gentleman, who came 
to an untimely end upon his arrival in his government, had 


no opportunity of opening his inſtructions in the aſſembly to 


which they related; but, upon his death, they fell into ſome 
hands who tranſmitted them to England, where they were 
made public, to the great ſcandal of all the friends of the go- 
vernment. The preamble of theſe inſtructions complained, 
in the moſt bitter terms, of the former want of duty, allegi- 
ance, loyalty, and unanimity of the aſſembly of that pro- 
vince, and of their having violated the royal commiſſion and 
inſtructions, by aſſuming to themſelves the power of diſpoſing 
of public money in the laws which they had annually or oc- 
calionally paſſed. The governor was, in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, inſtructed to inſiſt upon the reformation ot all thoſe 
public abuſes, and likewiſe upon the aſſembly ſettling a cer- 
tain revenue for the public ſervice of the government, 'and 
likewiſe for the governor himſelf. But the cloſe of thoſe in- 
ſtructions, which gave the greateſt offence, was as follows: 
And it is our further will and pleaſure, that all money 
raiſed for the ſupply and ſupport of government, or upon 
emergencies for immediate ſervice as aforeſaid, ſhall be diſpoſed 
of, and applied to the ſervice for which it was granted, by 
warrant from you, by and with the advice and conſent of the 
council of our ſaid province, and no otherwiſe. But the aſ- 


ſembly may nevertheleſs be permitted, from time to time, to 


view and examine the accounts of money diſpoſed of by vir- 
ture of laws made by them, which you are to ſignify to them, 
as there ſhall be occaſion. And it is our further will and 


pleaſure, that if any of the members of our council, or any 


offcer holding any places of truſt or profit within our ſaid 
government, ſhall, in any manner whatever, give his or 
2 their 


- 


erica 
nea, for every patent that paſſed for land, and this demand increaſes. 
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Geo. II. their aſſent to, or in any wiſe adviſe or concur with the u. 
1754. ſembly in paſſing any act or vote whereby our royal prero. 


Parliament 


meets. 


King's 
ſpeech, 


ſuch: counſellor or other officer ſo offending ; giving to'our 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations an immediate wee 


Pepperel and governor Shirley, with orders for ſuch officers 


ed, that the general ſtate of affairs in Europe, had received 
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gative may be leſſened or impaired, or whereby 'any! 

ſhall be raiſed or diſpoſed. of for the public ſervice, cf 
to, or inconſiſtent with the method preſcribed by theſe gu 
inſtructions to you, you ſhall forthwith remove or \ſuſpend 


thereof, in order to be laid before us.“ . 
The diſputes between the Penſilvanians and Weit 00 
nor, about taxing the lands and effects of the proprietors, 
went {till farther, and was attended with the worſt effects for 
the public ſervice; but the particulars are too n 0 

immaterial to be inſerted here. 

Notwithſtanding all thoſe diſcouragements from the ſpin 
of the Britiſn Americans, the government this year exerteld 
itſelf in the moſt ſtrenuous manner for their protection, amd 
commiſſions were iſſued out for raiſing two regiments chere, 
to conſiſt of 4000 men, under the command of fir William 


as were appointed for them in Great Britain or Ireland, to 
embark without loſs of time on board the tranſports: rovided 
for their paſſage to North America. Several regiments"wete 
likewiſe ordered from Great Britain and Ireland at che ſame 
time for the ſame ſervice. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs at home and abroad; win 
the parliament, after various prorogations, met on the 14th 
of November, and the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from 
his majeſty, in which it was remarked he took little or n 
notice of the national differences with France; but mention- 


1 


very little alteration ſince their laſt meeting; but he had the 
ſatisfaction to acquaint them, that he had lately received the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances from his good brother the King of Spain, 
i of his firm reſolution to cultivate friendſhip and confidenee 
with him, with reciprocal acts of harmony and good faith, 
and that he will perſevere in theſe ſentiments. And that'it 
ſhall be his principal view, as well to ſtrengthen the founda- 
tion and ſecure the duration of a general peace, as to im- 
. prove the preſent advantages of it for promoting the trade 
of his good ſubjects, and protecting thoſe poſſeſfons *whith 
make one great ſource: of our commerce and wealth.“ ' He 
then recommended to them their compleating their plan”for 
appropriating the forfcited' eſtates in the Highlands to the pub- 


5 ſervice. In the reſt of the r there was nothing th 
1 ticu al, 


That from the houſe of peers was moved for by the earl of 
Waldgrave, and ſeconded by the eatl of Breadalbin ; and 
as to the differences with France, took from the ſmall re- 


of his ſpeech ; and no conduct was found now to be ſo popu- 
lar, as that of falling in with the ſpirit of the court, for hum- 


was 4,07 37791. one million of which was granted to his 


by ſea; 20,0001. ſubſidy was granted to the elector of Bava- 


It was well known that the French were exerting themſelves 
at Breſt, and other of their ports, in fitting out a powerfu 
naval armament, on board of which a great body of land 
forces was to be embarked; and they made no ſecret, that 
the whole was deſigned to ſupport their ſettlements in North 
America. It was evident, that the court of Verſailles would 
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perfect ſtate of their marine, had they not truſted to the ſu- 
. their land force in Europe for invading his ma- 
jeſty's German dominions, and thereby engaging him to make 
a peace upon their own terms. For this reaſon it was that 
thoſe foreign ſubſidies met with no oppoſition in the com- 


the committee of ways and. means for paying this money, one 
was, “ That a ſum of money, not exceeding one million, 
be raiſed by way of lottery ; 100,000]. thereof to be deducted 


be charged on the produce of the ſinking fund, at the rate 
of 31, per cent. per annum, to commence from the 5th of 


whereof to be paid down at the time of ſubſcribing by wa 
of depoſit ; ſuch ſubſcription to be finally cloſed at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon of the x5th of this inſtant April; and in 
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1 caſe a larger ſum than the ſaid million ſhall be ſubſeribed 


within the ſaid term, a proportionable reduction upon ſuch 


ſcriber's ſhare.” This particular is mentioned here, as a 
proof of the diſtreſs. the See was at this time under 


* 


to raiſe money, as it was obliged to have recourſe to the de- 


* 
* 


e 


licuQtive, but never failing, expedient of a public lottery. 


that in the houſe. of commons by fir George Lee, ſecon d ed # 
by colonel Conway. His majeſty, by not, being particular - 


mains of the oppoſition all pretext of debate upon the terms 


majeſty for enabling him to augment his forces by land and 


never have ventured upon this bold meaſure in the then im- 


for the benefit of the public, and the remaining 900,000]. to 


January 1756. The tickets to be 101. each; two pounds 


excels ſhall, as near às poſſible, be made out of each ſub- 


cular, nor in the addreſſes of thanks from the two, houſes. Geo. II. 
1754. 
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bling France. The total of the ſupply granted this. ſeſſion, Supplies. 


ria, and 32,0001. to the king of Poland. Little or no op- Unanimity 


poſition was made in the committee of ſupply to thoſe grants, in parlia- 
| | ment, 


mittee of ſupply. Amongſt the other reſolutions made by A lottery. 
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Geo. II. But while the public buſineſs was going thus quietly on in 


1754. 


Oxfordſhire already mentioned, was that for 


Con. 


pital bill. 


Braddock 


the houſe of commons, the controverted elections were pro- 
ductive of great heats and debates. The chief, as has been 
| Oxfordſhire, where the 
ſheriff returned all the four candidates, to wit, lord Parker, 
fir Edward Turner, lord Wenman, and fir James Daſhwogd, 
who ail of them petitioned, complaining of an undue elec. 
tion, and the double return. The two former were choſen 
upon what was called the new intereſt, and were ſupported 


by the court, as the two Jatter were by what was called the 


old intereſt. The expence and animoſity which this diſpute 
occaſioned, both without and within: doors, was incredible, 
Even murder was committed upon the place of election; and 
the houſe this ſeſſion, after the public buſineſs was finiſhed, 
hardly proceeded upon any other. The friends of the new 


- Intereſt, however, happening to be moſt powerful in the 


houſe of commons, lord Parker and fir Edward Turner were, 
after Jong and tedious pleadings and debates, voted to be the 
ſitting members, by a majority of 233, againſt 105. 


Chelſea hoſ- The uſury practiſed by the creditors of the Chelſea pen- 


ſioners, were at this time ſo flagrant, that Mr, Pitt, the pay- 
maſter general, moved for leave to bring in a bill to prevent 
them, by rendering all contracts that mortgaged their pen- 
ſians void, ard by preventing the neceſſity which the poor 
penſioners were under to borrow upon their penſions, by ad- 
vancing half a year's penſion before hand; whereas former] 
a penſioner received nothing till the end of the firſt twelve 
months after he was put upon the liſt. This humane bill 
being ordered to be brought in, had a ſpeedy paſſage thro' 
both houſes, and received the royal affent this ſeffion. 
A war with France appearing every day more and more 


ordered tobe inevitable, major general Braddock was appointed by his 


ſent to 
America, 


majeſty to take upon him the command of a body of regular 


troops to be ſent to North America, and who were to act in 


conjunction with the forces that were to be raiſed there. 
But as the mutiny act did not clearly ſubject the troops raiſed 
in America to the military law, when that act came this yeat 
before the committ:e. it was ordered, that it be an inftruc> 
tion to the ſaid committee, that they have power to recelv! 
a clauſe, or clauſes, to provide, that all officers and foldiers 
of any troops, being muſtered and in pay, which are, or ſhall 
be, raiſed in any of the Britiſh provinces in America, by au- 
thority of the reſpective governors or governments thereof, 
ſhall, at all times, and in all places, when they happen to 
join or act in conjunction with his majeſty's Britiſh 15 
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be liable to martial law and diſcipline, in like manner to all Geo. II. 
intents and purpoſes as the Britiſh forces are, and ſhall be. 1754. 
ſubje& to the ſame trial, penalties, and puniſhments. Not- 
withſtanding the wiſdom and neceſſity of this clauſe, an agent * 
of the Maſſachuſets bay offered a petition againſt it; but 
aſter ſome debate, it was not ſuffered to be brought up, and 
the bill, with the recited clauſe, paſſed both houſes. without 
any amendment, and received the royal aſſent. This ſeſſion 
was remarkable for the great encouragement it gave to the Whale 
whale fiſhery, by continuing the bounty of 40s. a ton upon —_— 
all ſhips employed therein, and by making ſeveral other very 
uſeful regulations in that profitable branch of trade. The 
free Britiſh fiſhery, which, as the reader may remember, had 
been eſtabliſhed ſome years before with the moſt ſanguine 
expectations, had not anſwered them. But this ſeſſion it re- 
ceived all the farther encouragement that its beſt friends 
could apply for, though hitherto all has been but to little 
purpoſe. | Fo BK 

The reader has already ſeen in the general account of the 
ſupplies granted this ſeſſion, that 1,000,0001. ſterling was 
granted to his majeſty, to enable him to augment his forces 
by land and by ſea. This was in conſequence of a meſſage 
which fir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, brought from 
the king on the 27th of March, which was as follows: | 
His majeſty having, at the beginning of this ſeſſion, de- King's wet- 
clared, that his principal object was to preſerve the public to par 
tranquillity, and at the ſame time to protect thoſe poſſeſſions 
which make one great fource of the commerce and wealth 


of his kingdoms, now finds it neceſſary to acquaint the houſe - 


of commons, that the preſent ſituation of affairs, make it 


requiſite to augment his forces by land and by ſea, and to 


take ſuch other meaſures, as may beſt tend to preſerve the 
general peace of Europe, and to ſecure the juſt rights and 
poſſeſſions of his crown in America, as well as to repel any 


attempts whatſoever that may be made to ſupport or coun- 
tenance any deſigns which may be formed againſt his ma- 
jeſty and his kingdoms ; and his majeſty doubts not, but his 


faithful commons (on whoſe affection and zeal he entirely 
relies) will enable him to make ſuch augmentation, and to- 
take ſuch meaſures for the ſupport of the honour of his crown, 

and the true intereſts of his people, and for the fecurity of - 


his dominions in the preſent critical conjuncture, as the exi- 
gency of affairs may require; in doing which, his majeſty 


will have as much regard to the eaſe of his good ſubjects, as 


hall be conſiſtent with their fafery and welfare.” 
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92 THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. The nation, at the time this meſſage was delive ach 
1755. was fo ſtrongly convinced of the wiſdom and neceſſity cf vas 
— war with France, that a moſt dutiful addreſs was unanimoully eaſy 
3 voted in anſwer to the meſſage, and the million was grant WI born 
— of ed. The earl of Albemarle, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Patis WI bad 
had been dead for ſome time; and though the French, in af ſqua 
their ſea- ports, were making the greateſt preparations for ſup. Ir 
porting their encroachments in America, yet the ſtrongeſt af. the! 
ſurances came to England from that miniftry, that no ſuch and 
Preparations were making, and that no hoſtility was intend-- Wl Apr 
ed by France againſt Great Britain or her dependengies; in v 
Theſe aſſurances were generally communicated to the In. be! 
tiſh miniſtry by the duke of Mirepoix, the French ambaſſi- Aix 
dor, who was hiinſelf ſo far impoſed upon, that he believed any 
them to be ſincere, and did all in his power to prevent à rup- of p 


ture between the two nations. The preparations, howeyer, enct 

were ſo notorious, that they could be no longer concealed; WM Gre 

and Mirepoix was upbraided at St. James's with being inſin- Thi 

cere, and the pfoofs of his court's double dealing were laid port 
Mirepoix before him. He appeared to be ſtruck with them; and com- con 


goes to 


France, Plaining _— of his being impoſed upon, he went in per- nou 
1755. fon over to France, where he reproached the miniſtry for wil 
having made him their tool. They referred him to theit cau 
king, who ordered him to return to England with freſh af. of 
ſurances of friendſhip; but he had ſcarcely delivered them, pro 
when undoubted intelligence came, that a French fleet fron _ 
Breſt and Rochfort, was ready to ſeal, with a great number En 


of land-forces on board. Upon this, a very hot preſs was ou 

begun upon the river Thames, and in all the out ports 9 par 
England, and continued both for ſeamen and landmen, till Fr 

beſides the ordinary cruizers and guard-fhips for the defeiies out 

of the Engliſh coaſt, eleven' ſhips of the line, and one fri- iro 

gate, with about 6000 men on board, were fitted out under cet 

admiral Boſcawen, and failed on the 23d of April, But by Ml fr 

this time it was known, that the French fleet, which con- Pal 

ſiſted of 25 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and tranſports, th 

with a vaſt number of warlike ſtores, and between 3 and 4000 thi 

land- forces under baron ' Dieſkau, were ready to fail from gu 

The French Breſt under admiral Macnamara. Upon this intelligence, ad- 4 
feet 11150 miral Holborhe was ↄtdered to reinforce Boſcawen, with fit ny 
and Boſcaw- ſhips of the line and one frigate, and a great number of ca- m 
en ans Hol- pital ſhips were put into commiſſion, It was the 6th of Ma + 
cn. *” before Macnamara ſailed; but he ſoon returned with nin in 
oel his capital ſhips, and ſuffered the reſt to proceed under - 
1 7 ba 6 


the command of M. Bois de la Mothe. | 


is 


— 
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5 OF'ENGL AND _ 
bed, Wen the:riews of fo ſtrong a ſquadron failing from BreſtGeo. II. 
of was confirmed, the people of England grew” extreamly un- 1755. 
bully eaſy for the fate of the ſquadrons: under Boſcawen and Hol. 
ant WI borne ; and it undoubtedly was owing to the unaecountable 
ati, WI bad management of the French, that one, or both, of thoſe 
nl Wl quadrons were'not'defiroyeds 7 - 
fup- In the mean while, his majeſty ſent to the houſe of peer b 
 af- the ſame meſſage that he had ſent to the houſe of commons, 
uch' and received the like” dutiful addreſs; and on the 25th of * 
n. April he put as end to the ſeſfidn of parliament by a ſpeech/ 
yes. in which, amongſt other things, he informed them, “ That as:? 
N. he had religiouſly adhered to the ſtipulations of the treaty of N 
fla Aix-la-Chapelle, and made it his care not to injure or offend! | ; 
ved Wl any power whatſoever ; but never could entertain the thoughts 
up- of purchaſing the name of peace at the expence of ſuffering 
encroachments upon, or yielding up, what juſtly belongs to 
Great Britain, either by antient poſſeſſion or folemn treaties, 
That the vigour and firmneſs of his parliament, on this im- 
portant occaſion, have enabled him to be prepared for ſucly 
contingencies as may happen. That if reaſonable and ho- 
nourable terms of accommodation ean be agreed upon, he 
will be ſatisfied, and, in all events, rely on the juſtice of his 
cauſe, the effectual ſupport of his people, and the protection 
of the divine providence.“ After this, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 27th of May. _ = TR 

While all Europe was in ſuſpence about the fate of the Sr pre- 
Engliſh and French ſquadrons, tile - preparations for a vigo- „„ 
rous ſea war were going forward in England with an un- 
paralleled ſpirit and ſucceſs. 'Notwithſtanding "this, the 
French court ſtill Hattered itſelf; that Great Britain would, 
out of tenderneſs to his majeſty's German dominions, deſiſt 
from hoſtilities. Mirepeix continued to act with great ſin- 
cerity, and had frequent conferences with the Britiſh mini- 
ſry, who made no ſecret, that their admirals, Boſcawen in . 5 
particular, had orders to fall upon the French ſhips wherever 
they could meet with them. Upon this Mirepoix made, in Threatning 
the name of his maſter, a formal declaration, that the 3 am- 
gun that was fired in hoſtility; ſhould kindle all Europe into badador. _ 
a war, This declaration, far from intimidating the' Engliſh, © 4; 
made them redouble their preparations for war- Great pre- 
miums were given to Tailors and fofdiers, not only by the ge- 
vernment, but by almoſt every confiderable city and tow 
mn England. Other branches of the 'public ſervice went om 
with the like alacrity ; and à ſum of almoſt'f6ur millions, in- 
ſtead of one, was ſubferibed to the lattery. The 1 

| | | public 


ccc 


522 THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. public affairs requiring his majeſty to go to Germany thi 
had "created -great/apprehenfions=i ; 


Regency _. 
appointed 


duke of Marlborough, lord privy ſealz John duke of Rut- 
land, ſteward of the houſehold ; duke of Grafton, 
lord Chamberlain; Archibald duke le; duke of New- 
caſtle, firſt commiſſioner of the crealtry.z duke of Dorſet, 
maſter of the horſe ; earl of Holderneſs ne of the ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate ; earl of Rochfort, groom. of the ſtole ; marquis 
of Hartington, lord lieutenant. of Ireland; lord Anſon, 115 
commiſſioner of the admitalty; fir Thomas Robinſon, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate; Henry Fox, eſq; ſecretary of wa. 
character The choice of general Braddock to command in Ame- 
of Braddock. rica, was generally thought to be unfortunate. Though be 
was brave and a good officer, yet he was looked upon as 
being haughty, poſitive, and inacceſſible; qualities ill ſuited 
to the nature of the people amongſt whom he was tu com- 
mand, and the bad effects of them were encreaſed when, 
upon his arrival in America, he found a great back ward- 
neſs in all the preparations for his march, which v 
| tined to be towards the French forts on the Ohio. A 
Operations ſame time, Mr. Shirley, now raiſed to the rank of a gene- 
"0 Ame- ral officer, was ordered to take the rout of Albany, and the 
back part of New York government, as far-as the lakes Erie 
and Ontario, on which veſſels were to be built for preſerving 
the communication between the Britiſh ſubjects and the in- 
land part of the country. But this ſervice never was per- 
formed, through the unaccountable delays it met with, tho 
Shirley's appointments. were. very great, and the body he 
was to command amounted to near 7000-- men. Another 
| body of troops was deſtined. to act under colohel Monkton, 
to drive the French from their forts in the bay of F undy, 
particularly that of Beau Sejour. This laſt ſervice was 


bravely and ſucceſsfully performed by colonel — 
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F ENGLAND. 523 
who, after beating the French out of all their poſts which Geo. II. 
they had fortified to defend the paſſes in his march, bom- 1755. 
harded the fort for four days, and obliged it to ſurrender, — 
though it had 26 pieces of cannon mounted. In this he was Fort Beau 
greatly aſſiſted by captain Rous, who commanded the naval taken by 
part of the expedition, The garriſon was ſent to Louiſ- Monkton. 
bourg, but were not to bear arms in America for the ſpace 
of ix months; and the Acadians, who had 33 the French, 
in conſideration that they had been obliged to do it on 
pain of death, were pardoned. Colonel Monkton, after that, 
took or deftroyed all the leſſer ſettlements of the French 
upon that peninſula, and after throwing a garriſon into Beau 
Sejour, -which name he changed into that of Fort Cumber- 
Jand, the Acadians, or French neutrals, to the number of 
15,000, were obliged to give up their arms, and the neigh- - 
bouring Indians were now awed from moleſting the Briciſh 
ſubjects. 5 | SO 
| "The expedition under Braddock was far from being ſo for- maske 
tunate, He landed in Virginia inſtead of. Penſilvania, and ee | 
there he found every thing unprovided for his proceeding. death. 
Before he left England, he received, from under colonel Na- 
pier's hand, a molt excellent ſet of inſtructions from the duke 
of Cumberland, and ſuch as did honour to the military ſkill 
of his royal highneſs. But thoſe inſtruftions always ſup- 
poſed that the general was to be well ſerved with proviſions 
and carriages, to enable him to proceed on ſo long a march. 
It appears, likewiſe, that the attempt upon Niagara, was, in 
2 great meaſure, referred to him, and that the reduction of 
Crown Point, was to be left chiefly to the provincial forces. 
But when Braddock came to Will's Creek, he found himſelf 
and his troops, which amounted to about 2000, in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs for neceſfaries of all kinds; and this detained 
him there ſo long, that the French had an opportunity of 
making the moſt advantageous diſpoſitions for interrupting his 
march, He had been promiſed 150 waggons, and 300 horſes, 
with plenty of proviſions of all kinds, from the back ſettle- 
ments of Penſilvania; but he received no more than 15 wag- 
gons and 100 draught horſes, and the proviſions ſent him 
were ſo bad, that they could not be uſed. The people of 
Penſilvania, however, largely made up for theſe deficiencies, 
and the general at Jaſt ſet out on his march. Being advanced 
to a place called the Little Meadows, he found it neceſſary 
to leave colonel Dunbar there with a detachment of 800 
men, and two pieces of cannon, while he himſelf advanced 
with about 1200, and 10 pieces of cannon, Upon his march, 


n THE HISTORY 
Geo. II. he was earneſtly intreated by his officers, particularly by fr 
1755. Peter Hacket, to proceed with great caution, and to emplq 


the friendly Indians that were with him by way of advanced 
guard, in caſe. of ambuſcades. Though this had been. par. 
ticularly recommended to him by the duke of Cumberland, 
yet Braddock not only diſdained the advice, but treated the 
officers who gave it with ſome contempt, and his ſoldiers 
with ſuch ſeverity, that it greatly contributed. to the diſaſter of 
the expedition. In the mean while, the French, who wet 
poſted at Fort Du Queſne and upon the Ohio, had early and 
excellent intelligence of all his motions, till on the 8th of 
July that he encamped within ten miles of Fort Du Quelne, 
But next day, as he was advancing to attack it, in his march 
through a cloſe kind of a ſwamp, overgrown with buſhes 
and very high graſs, he was himſelf attacked by an ambuſ: 
cade of the enemy, which was poſted fo artfully and advan- 
tageouſly, as to be concealed from the Engliſh, who received 

a ſmart fire. Many of them were immediately ſeized with 

a panic, and falling into diſorder, they fled with the utmaſt 
precipitation, notwithſtanding all that their officers, ſome gt 

whom behaved very gallantly, could do. to ſtop them,. As 

to Braddock, he diſcovered at once the greateſt intrepidity, 

and the higheſt imprudence. Inſtead of ordering a retreat till 

he could ſcour the hedges and buſhes, from whence the fir 

came, with grape ſhot, from the ten pieces of cannon be ha 

with him, or ordering flanking parties of his Indians to ad- 

vance towards the enemy, he obſtinately continued upon the 

ſpot where he was, and gave orders for the few brave off 

cers and men who remained with him, and who were. diſor- 

dered by the precipitate flight of Dunbar and Hacket's regi- 

ments, that were in the front, to form regularly, and to ad- 

vance againſt the enemy. While this was doing, his officers 

and men were falling thick about him, without any one he- 

ing able to diſcover the hand from which his deſtruction came. 

= rag Sir Peter Hacket was killed upon the ſpot, and the genera, 

| Killed. whoſe obſtinacy ſeemed to grow with his danger, received 
| ſeveral wounds, of which ſome proved mortal; while almoſt 
all the officers were leiſurely marked out, and killed Of 

wounded by the enemy, ſome of whom now appeared irom 

their ambuſh. The Virginia troops, who were in the real 

offered to cover the two flying regiments; but the latter faid, 

that though they were willing to advance againſt their ene. 

my, yet they could not go blindly on againſt hedges. : 

buſhes that were lined with unſeen deſtruction. 2 * 
#antiog this, the Virginians formed and advanced gant 
| enemy 3 
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who greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf that day, and of another 
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came to the ſame ſtation. 
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enemy; and it was owing to them, that the regulars v de Geo. H. 


not all cut off. But perceiving that their principal officers 
were killed, and that they were intirely unſupported by the 


* Wt 


regulars, they were obliged to retreat from the enemy's fire, 


which continued very hot. 'The'lofs of ſoldiers and officers 


on this occaſion, amounted to above one half of the army, 


and the cannon, with a valuable booty, fell into the hands 


of the enemy. General Braddock's body was ſaid to harr 


been brought off by the courage of lieutenant, colonel Gage, 


officer. 1 I * 2 
This is all the account that can be given of this action, 
which, recent as it is, is more dark, and related with more 


of antiquity. By the beſt informations that can be had, the 
enemy was not viſible, till after the rout of the regulars” was 
compleated; and the ſlaughter that was made, was moſtly, 
if not intirely, owing to the French Indians; ſome of whom 


Reflection 
upon Brad - 
dock's ex- 


various circumſtances, than if it had happened in the times pedition. 


appeared when the Virginians advanced, and ſet up that dread- 


ful yell called the war hoop. A body of French, however, 


were there, but lay intrenched in the front, from whence 
they plied their muſquetry, and a few of them were ſaid to 


be killed by a rambling fire that was diſcharged by the Britiſh 
regulars. Upon the whole, the difaſter was Jay aſcribed 
to Braddock's natural haughtineſs, and his military educa- 
tion, which made him diſdain to employ the irregulars, or 


to proceed in that method of war, which alone can be fuc- 


ceſsful in ſuch a country, and againſt ſuch an enemy. Not- 
withſtanding all this, it was looked upon to be pretty ex- 
traordinary, why the remaining 800 men, who were but a 
few miles behind under colonel Dunbar, did not advance; 
and why he did not endeavour to form the fugitives, and to 
profit by Braddock's miſcarriage. But inſtead of that, a moſt 


precipitate retreat of the whole towards Will's Creek, was 


reſolved upon and executed, and all Virginia, with the neigh- 
bouring colonies, were filled with conſternation, which ſoo 
communicated itſelf to Great Britain. ps 
The naval expedition under admiral Boſcawen, was ſome- 
what more fortunate, though far from anſwering the expec- 
tations of the public. He made a proſperous voyage till he 
came to the banks of Newfoundland, where his rendezvous 
was, and in a few days the French fleet, under De la Mothe, 
But the thick fogs which prevail 


upon thoſe coaſts, eſpecially at that time of the year, kept the 
two ſquadrons from ſeeing one another; and part of the French 
| ſquadron 


Boſcawen's 
nav expe : 


dition. 


1755. 


8 |. THE HISTORY. 
Geo. II. ſquadron eſcaped up the river St. Lawrence, while part o 
1755. them went round and got into the ſame river thro' the ſtreighy 
of Bellifle, by a way which was never known to be attempt 

before by ſhips of war. While Boſcawen's fleet, however, 
lay before Cape Race, on the banks of Newfoundland, which 
was thought to be the proper ſtation for intercepting: the 
The Alcide enemy, two French ſhip, the Alcide of 64 guns and 480 
and Lys men, and the Lys, pierced for 64 guns, but mounting/only 
taken, 22, and having eight companies of land- forces on - board, 


fell in with the Dunkirk, captain Howe, and the Defiance, 


captain Andrews, two 60 gun ſhips of the Engliſh ſquadron, 

and were both of them, after a ſmart engagement, in which 

captain, afterwards lord, Howe, behaved with the greateſ 

ſkill and intrepidity, taken, with about 8000 J. on bond. 

Though this action was far from anſwering the grand deſtinz- 

tion of the fleet, yet when the news of it reached England, it 

was of infinite ſervice to the public credit of every kind; a 

the manner in which it was conducted, was a plain proof that 

the Engliſh government was reſolved to obſerve no farther 

meaſures with the French, but to take or deſtroy their ſhips 
wherever they could be met with. 6 65 

Reaſons for It was not long before the public ſaw the effects of this 

1 reſolution, which the French complained of as a flagrant 

lim. breach of national faith; but it was wiſely retorted on the 

part of England, that their encroachments in America, had 

rendered repriſals both juſtifiable and neceſſary. The reſolu- 

tion of making them, was not agreed to without mature de- 

liberation in the Engliſh council; and the viſible increaſe of 

the French marine of late years, which, in all probability, 

would ſoon be employed againſt Great Britain, produced an 

order for making reprizals general in Europe as well, as in 

America; and that all French ſhips, whether outward. or 

homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopt and brought into Britiſh 

ports. To give the greater weight to thoſe orders, it was te- 

ſolved to employ thoſe admirals, and other ſea officers, who 

had become ſo popular by their conduct and ſucceſs towards 

Sir Edward the end of the laſt war. Accordingly, on the 24th of July, 

ee ſir Edward Hawke failed on a cruiſe to the weſtward, with 

” 18 ſhips of the line, one frigate, and one ſloop, beſides three 

ſhips of the line that were not on the ſame deſtination. 

Thoſe ſhips, after their cruiſe, in which they were dilap- 

pointed in meeting with the French fleet, returned to Eng- 

land the latter end of September and the beginning of Oc- 

tober. On the 14th of October, 22 ſhips of the line, two 

frigates, and two ſloops, failed on a cruile to the Ll 

| under 
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under admiral Byng, with a view to intercept the French Geo. TE -- 


ſquadron under Duguay, and likewiſe the Jo under La 
Mothe, ſhould it return from America, But this ſquadron 


likewiſe returned, without being able to effect any thing, and Byng's. 


though it was allowed on all hands, that the admiral behaved 
like a good officer in the choice of his ſtations. He brought 
back his ſquadron on the 22d of November to Spithead, 


While theſe meaſures were purſuing for the general ſecu- Qreat loſſes 


rity of the Britiſh coaſts and trade in Europe, the F rench Prench by 


7 


trade was every where deſtroyed by the Engliſh cruizers ; the Engliſh. 


and before Chriſtmas, no fewer than 300 merchant ſhips, and 
8000 ſailors, were carried into Engliſh ports. Many of thoſe 
ſhips, which were from St. Domingo and Martinico, were 
of immenſe value, and great numbers of them were loaden 
with fiſh from the banks of Newfoundland. By thoſe cap- 
tures, the Engliſh miniſtry anſwered many purpoſes. They 
deprived the French of a great body of ſeamen, and witheld 
from them à very large property, which greatly diſtreſſed 
their people, and ruined many of their traders. Their com- 
merce was inſured for outward bound ſhips at the rate of 30 
per cent. and their homeward bound at the rate of 50; while 
the Engliſh paid no more than the common inſurance. This 
intolerable burden was felt by all degrees of people amongſt 
them : their miniſtry was publickly reviled, even by their par- 
liaments ; and the French name, from being the terror, be- 

gan to be the contempt of Europe. To give the greater ſpi- 
rit to the Engliſh ſailors and labourers in the dock yards, his 


royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland went this ſummer to 


Portſmouth, where he was received with the greateſt honours ; 
and the lord Anſon, with other lords of the admiralty, in 
their own perſons, forwarded the preparations both there and 
in other parts of the kingdom. 5 

It muſt be confeſſed, that all the operations of the Engliſh 
in America, were not carried on with equal activity. The 
ſlowneſs of general Shirley's motions, prevented fort Oſwego, 
which was of great importance to the Engliſh trade upon 
the lake Ontario, and with the neighbouring Indians, from 
being properly fortified. It was neceſſary that Shirley ſhould 
march to Oſwego, before he could atrack Niagara; but ſo 


many difficulties, either real or pretended, occurred, that the 


expedition againſt Niagara was at laſt totally laid aſide. It 
was the 17th or 18th of Auguſt, before he arrived at Oſwego, 


and the laſt of his troops and artillery, which were deſtined 


for the defence of that fort under lieutenant colonel Mercer, 
did not arrive thither before the 31ſt of the ſame month. 
Various 


Geo. II. Various. were .the, cauſes to -which thoſe _unaccountable;de, 

1755. lays were aſcribed ; the true one ſeems to haye been, that he 

—— was hated by ſome men of conſequence in the Engliſh govems 

ments, by whom he was to be ſupplied with men and pro- 

viſions. - When he came to Oſwego, he found it almoſt def. 

titute of the latter. His forces amounted to no more than 

2500 men, moſt of them recruits, and theſe had been weak. 

ened and hartaſſed by a very long march; and intelligence 

came daily of th vaſt preparatiqns that were making againf 

them by the French, who were greatly encouraged by Braddock! 

defeat. Add to all this, that even ſuppoſing, contrary 80 all 

probability, that Niagara had been taken, there Was reaſon 

to, fear that the French at Frontenack, who were yery..qu- 

merous, and moſt of them veterans, might have faund 
means to have cut off his retreat, by beſieging and tag 

Oſwego ; in which caſe he muſt have been ohliged to haut 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, and not only Shenectady, but en 

Albany itſelf muſt have been in the utmoſt dangen Sack 

were the chief reaſons that, together with the lateneſs of 

the ſeaſon and ſcarcity of . proviſions, induced Mr. bil w 

return without attempting the reduction of fort Niagara, 

But even his retreat muſt have been very :precariqus, ha 

it not been for a fortunate event hich happened by his delay 

at Oſwego. 1 . 41% „ i 

Mr. John- Mr. nnd, by birth an Iriſhman, and a relation of 

ſon's cha- fir Peter Warren, had been for ſome years ſettled: in thoſe 

_— parts as a trader, by which he had made a conſiderahle eſtate, 

He had a peculiar faculty of accommodating himſelf: ro; the 

genius of the Indians, whoſe language he had acquired; and 

dy his humanity, to them, and the fairneſs of his dealings, 

. he acquired, the moſt conſiderable perſonal intereſt, of anꝝ man 

in the country, not only with ,the Indians, but the other in- 

habitants. For thoſe reaſons, joined to his, den 

and activity of perſon, he was conſidered as the, moſt proper 

officer to be ſent at the head of the New England militia and 

' provincial troops, to reduce Crown Point. Having, in 

a general meeting with the Indians, ſecured / them per- 

fectly in the intereſt of England, he ſet out from, Albany at 

the head of between 5 and 6000 men, beſides Indians, chat 

had been raiſed by the governments of Boſton, Connecticut, 


4 


+ 


New Hampſhire, Rhode Iſland, and New Vork. Being en- 

camped .at lake St. George, and his forces divided, the hoi 
which was under himſelf was attacked by the main French 
army, commanded by Dieſkau, conſiſting of between a4 


Zoco of their beſt troops, French, Canadians, and in, 
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who made a moſt deſperate attack upon Johnſon's intrench- Geo. H. 
ments; they were, however, repulſed, and purſued with great 1735. 


Joſs by the provincial troops; Dieſkau was wounded: and 


taken priſonen and above 800 of his men were cut in pieces. — 
This victory was attended by the beſt conſequences to the prench. 
Engliſh intereſt in America. It preſerved the communication Conſequen- 


with Oſwego; it ſaved Albany, and all the upper part of the ces fit .. 


colony of New York, and confirmed the affections of the 
Indians, which Johnſon had been at ſo much pains to con- 
ciliate, to the Engliſh ; while general Shirley, who now 
commanded in chief all the Engliſh forces in America, was 
ſeaſonably ſupplied with ſtores and proviſions. by ſir Charles 
Hardy, the Governor of New York, and was enabled to re- 
turn from his unfortunate expedition, without being harraſſed 
by the enemy. The toſs of the Engliſh upon this occaſion, 
was about 200, Indians included. Johnſon himſelf was 
wounded, and Hendrick, a famous ſachem, or king of an 
indian tribe in the Engliſh intereſt, was killed. $4 


Such may be ſaid to have been the warlike operations by D:ftraQtions 


ſea and land of the Engliſh during this year, which was che- 
quered with a variety of good and bad events. The great 


meaſure that had been propoſed at the conferences among{t America, 


the Britiſh governors at Albany, of reſolving all their govern- 


ments into à political republic under one head, to whom 


they were to be accountable in all caſes of common fafety, 
was unaccountably ſuffered to drop. Inſtead of that, in the 
molt critical times of danger, the diſputes between the gover- 
nors and the people over all the Engliſh continent of Ame- 
rica, and between one colony and another, grew to a greater 
height than ever had been known in times of public tran- 
quillity. Each croſſed the operations of the other, and each 
claimed the capital part in all the ſervices that were per- 
formed. This occaltioned many heats and debates that can- 
not be related here. The great diſtances which the Ameri- 
can troops had to march, before they could form a junction 
with each other, and before they. could come at an ene- 
my, often occaſioned ſkirmiſhes, encounters, ſurprizes, and 
barbarities, which were never failed to be ſet forth with great 
pomp and very exaggerated circumſtances in their provincial 
Gazettes, but are immaterial to a national hiſtory like this. 


The quiet of Great Britain this year, was inſured by the Character 
prudent meaſures taken in Ireland by the marquis of Har- and conduct 


tington, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Devonſhire, whom his majeſty y 


had named to be his lord lieutenant of that kingdom; and a Harunzton. 


better choice for that important poſt could not have been 
You. X. made, 
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made. He had lately fallen into the eſtate and intereſt of th 
Burlington family, by one of that nobleman's eldeſt daughiten 
whom he married, and conſequently he was conſidered both in 
point of property and family, as one of the firſt perſonapesit 
the kingdom. But this was the leaſt advantage that he had, 
The ſoundneſs of his judgment, his addreſs in — par. 
ties without being warpt by any, and of compoſing differen 
ces without his ever having occaſioned any, but above all 
his difintereſtedneſs, candour, and humanity, tempered with 
a dignity becoming his ſtation, pointed him out as the only 
perſon who could allay the heats of that divided people, which 


had of late become outrageous and dangerous to government, 


For though the leading men in parliament, by his prudent 
management, had been brought to temper without England 
having given up any point of ſuperiority over Ireland, yrt 


the ferment continued very high amongſt the midling and 


Adureſs ef 
the convc- 
cation, 


Spain firm : 


to Greet 
Britain, 


lower ranks of people; but the wiſe meaſures of the lor 
lieutenant, and the excellent public laws which he encou- 
raged and paſſed, ſoon allayed it, and they were brought to: 
much better temper than they ever were in before their late 
differences happened. | | 1 
The people of England, at the ſame time, were infatu- 
ated with a different kind of a ſpirit. United as they were, 
in point of politicks, their manners took a new and a more 


deteſtable turn. To this, the publication of lord Boling- 


broke's poſthumous works, had not a little contributed, by 
ſpreading among them a diſkelicf of a future ſtate, The 
grand jury of the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, had 
the courage to preſent thoſe writings; and ſome inti- 
mation was given by Herring, then archbiſhop of Can 
terbury, that their preſentment would be carried into 


effect, by a proſecution againſt the printer and publiſher, 


But the affair went no farther than the convocation of Can- 
terbury preſenting an addreſs to the king, complaining in 
general of the depravity of the people, evidenced beyond il 
former examples, not only by flagitious actions, but by the 
publication of writings which ſtrike at the very vitals of a 
religion, and ſhake the foundations of civil government. 
The foreign tranſactions relating to Britain this year, wer 
very important, but kept very ſecret. The court of France 
endeavoured to inſpire that of Spain with a jealouſy of the 
Engliſh power by ſea, eſpecially in America, and the Spaniſh 
court ſeemed inclined to accept of the office of mediator, 
But Mr, Wall, who was perfectly well acquainted with the 
ilate of aitairs between France and Great Britain, * 
| 8 " 
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that however they might accept of the m 
not agree to any ſuſpenſion of arms in America, without ha- 
zarding the whole of the Britiſh intereſt there ; and that the 
captures which had been made by the Engliſh, were the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of the French encroachments and injuſtice, 
Thoſe repreſentations had the effect, that all farther diſ- 
courſe upon mediation ceaſed. 1 f 
princes in Germany; and they prevailed ſo far with the elec- 
tor of Cologn, that they brought him over to their party, 
ſo as to conſent to their forming magazines in Weſtpha- 
lia. This was a plain intimation of their intentions againſt 
Hanover; but they gave his Britannic majeſty, who was then 
in his electoral dominions, another offer of ſparing them, if 
he would engage, that affairs ſhould be accommodated to 
their ſatisfaction in America. This propoſal being rejected 
with diſdain, the count d'Aubeterre, envoy. extraordinary 
from France at- the court of Vienna, entered into a ſecret 
negotiation with the miniſters of the empreſs queen, and gave 
broad intimations, that if they would enter into the views 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, ſhe might command all that 
was in his power againſt the king of Pruſſia, The ſecret ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Peterſburgh between the two empreſſes 
had ſtipulated a kind of partition of his Pruſſian majeſty's 
territories ; but his Britannic majeſty, though often invited, 
was too equitable to agree to any ſuch ſtipulation, and the 
king of Poland, though well inclined to it, did not dare to do 
. it formally, before matters were more ripe for carrying it into 
Pan execution. The court of Vienna, whoſe favourite meaſure 


Into it was, began not to diſcourage d'Aubeterre's infinuations, 
ther, and once more ſounded, though as uſual, in a very indirect 
Jan- manner, his Britannic majeſty with regard to the treaty of 


Peterſburgh. But meeting with no encouragement, a formal 


gin 
: all negotiation was entered into, and a treaty was concluded at 
the Verſailles between the two courts, which at firſt had the ap- 
f al pearance of being only defenfive on the part of France againſt 
| Pruſſia, and on the part of Auſtria againit his Britannic ma- 
yere jeſty's dominions, but in the event proved offenſive as to all. 
ice This negotiation, however, was not ſo ſecretly carried on, as 


the to be entirely concealed from the Engliſh miniſtry. The firſt 
intimation of it, that publicly appeared, was, when the mar- 
tor, quis d'Aubeterre declared at Vienna,“ That the warlike de- 
ſigns with which the king his maſter was charged, were ſuffici- 
ently confuted by his great moderation, of which all Europe 
3 had 


the repreſentations of the Britiſh e which ſheweg, Geo. II. 
iation, they could 17 


The recourſe the miniſtry of Verſailles had, was to tlie Pradices of 


— : THEMSTSTOKY. 

Geo. II. had manifold proofs. That his majeſty was perſuaded % 
1755. groundleſs charge had given as much indignation to their}. 
—perial majeſties as to himſelt; and that he was firmly reſplye 
to preſerve to Chriſtendom that tranquillity which it engel 

through his fidelity, in religiouſly obſerving the treaty. f 
Aix-la-Chapelle : but that if his Britannic majeſty's alli 
took part in the war which is kindled in America, by fur. 
niſhing ſuccours to the Engliſh, his majeſty would be autho. 
Tized to conſider and treat them as principals in it.“ France 

: likewiſe made the like declaration to other courts.” .. 
The Impe- His Britannic n on the other band, eaſily perceiy. 
rial court ing the deſigns of France, required, as king of Great Bti- 
mrs = the auxilliaries ſtipulated to him by treaty from the em- 
England, preſs queen. But theſe were expreſsly refuſed, under pre- 
text, that the conteſt between him and France relating to 
America only, was not a caſus fæderis; though at the lame 
time France made no difficulty of owning, that ſhe intended 
to make a powerful deſcent upon Great Britain early in the 
ſpring. The :ourts of Vienna and Verſailles having thus 
laid the foundations of an unnatural confederacy, into which 
they afterwards found means, but very ſecretly, to bring the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, made another attempt upon the court of 
Madrid, and repreſented the taking the two French men of 
war by Boſcawen's ſquadron, before any declaration of war 
was made, as a moſt unjuſtifiable proceeding, and threaten- 
ing a diſſolution of all faith amongſt nations. This produced 
from fir Benjamin Kcene a ſtrong memorial, importing, 
| Memorial of «© That it was well known, the French fleet carried troops, 
ee ee : ammunition, and every thing neceſſary for defending the 
at the court territories which had been by the French unjuſtly ſeized, 
of Spain. and of which the Engliſh claim the property. That 
the rules of ſelf-defence, authorize people to render fruit- 
leſs every attempt that may tend to prejudice them. That 
only this right had been made uſe of in taking the two French 
men of war, and that the diſtinction of place muſt be inter- 
preted in favour of the Engliſh, ſeeing the two ſhips wete 
taken on the coaſts of the countries where the conteſt aroſe.” 
The French miniſter made an anſwer to this memorial, re- 
preſenting the vaſt number of French ſhips that had been 
taken by the Engliſh in the European ſeas. But the court 
of Madrid was fo far from being miſled by any thing he 
ſaid, that it gave his Britannic majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of its friendſhip, and of its intentions to take no part in the 
differences between him and France, but ſuch as ſhould be 
reconciliatory, and tending to reftore-the public U 
. (ters 
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Matters being in this: ſituation,,, his, Britannic majeſty. ſet out Geo. II, 
from Hanover on the 8th of September, and arrived at Ken- 1755. 
ſington the 15th.,,. During his abſence, he had concluded a — 
ſublidiary treaty, with the empreſs: af Ruſſia, her tranſaction Ts of 
with the court of France having been ſo ſecret by paſſing England, 
through only that of Vienna, that his majeſty had not been 
informed of them. Add to this, that the project of the 
treaty of Verſailles not having come ta his knowledge, or that 
of the king of Pruſſia, neither of them had as yet made any 
formal advances to the other. He- knew, indeed, enough of 
the court of Vienga, to be ſenſible that he could expect no 
alſiſtance from thenge, in caſe his dominions were invadeds 
but this he attributed not ſo much to diſſimulation as weak- 
neſs. It was, therefore, natural for him to apply to the court Heads of the 
of Peterſburgh, with whom he had lately lived in great gend * 4 82 
ſhip; and her Ruſſian majeſty, with the Sante r ; 
agreed to keep ready a body of 55,000- men upon, Me bor- 
ders of Livonia, beſides 40 or 50 gallies, to be employed in 
his Britannic majeſty's ſervice ; and the fifth article, which 
was the moſt remarkable, ran as follows: In caſe the dor 
minions of his Britannic majeſty in Germany ſhould be in- 
vaded on account of the intereſts or. diſputes. which regard 
his kingdoms, her Imperial majefty declares, that ſhe will 
look upon ſuch an invaſion, as a caſe of the alliance of. 17 4a, 
and that the ſaid, dominions ſhall be therein comprized in this 
reſpect.” 30 (Reo. SL Lott 1138, ien 
By the ſixth article it was ſtipulated, & that in confideratiag 
of thoſe great ſuccours, as alſo of all the other extraprgigary 
expences which the march and maintenance of troops in Li 
vonia, with the artillery and its appurtenances, as well as 
the preparations of gallies, may have coſt, or - ſhall; fill 
coſt, his Britannig, majeſty promiſes. and engages to cauſe to 
be paid to her Imperial majeſty of all the Rufſians, the ſum 
of 502,0001. ſterling per annum, to be reckoned from the 
day when the body of her troops ſhall have paſled the fron- 
tiers of her dominions, in conſequence of the requiſition. made 
by bis majeſty the king of Great Hritan . oo 
Ine other articles of this treaty, ſtipulate the ſtriteſt, cor- _ 
reſpondence between the intereſt, troops, and operations of | 
the two powers; and the convention was to ſubſiſt, for four 
years, from the day on which the ratifications were to he ex> 
changed. But to this convention was added a ſeperate. and 
ſecret article, which, becauſe of the great diſputes it occa- 
ſioned, and the conſequences with which it Was attended, is 
here inſerted. Whereas wet majeſty of all the 
„ 3 | 
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Ruffians, bas cauſed to de repreſented to his Bri 
majeſty, that the march of the troops, as well infam 
as cavalry, ſtipulated in the treaty: ſigned this” day, to- 


wards the frontiers of Livonia, as alſo the artillery, With 
vhat belongs thereto, with which her Imperial mz 


has charged herſelf, and the expence required to maititiin 
them there four years, as well as the neceſſary prepara. 
tions for keeping in readineſs the gallies during the fail 
term, have already coſt, and muſt ſtill coſt, reat ſums of 
money, over and above what other wife would have been he. 
ceſſary for the ordinary ſervice of theſe troops. In eoiilide. 
ration of what is above, and of the great utility of the te 
maining of ſuch a body of troops in the above- mentichel 
province during the term of four years will be of, andthe 
better to enable her Imperial majeſty to ſupply the Expence 
Wee his Britannic majeſty has been pleaſed to eng 
himſelf to furniſh the ſuccour at the rate of 100, 

ling per annum, payable each year in advance, tò be eck. 
oned from the day of the exchange of the ratifications, to the 
day that, on the requiſition of his Britannic majeſty, this body 
of Ruſſian troops ſhall go out of the dominions of her Im. 
perial majeſty ; for from that day, the above-ſaid ſuccout᷑ of 
100,000 J. ſterling, is intirely to ceaſe, becauſe the payment 
of the ſum of 500,0001. ſterling per annum, which has been 
agreed upon by the ſixth article of the treaty, muſt com- 
mence, and be ſubſtituted in the room of it ; ſo that what: 
ever ſhall be found paid in advance at the rate of the above- 


ſaid 100, ooo l. ſterling per annum, ſhall be diſcounted and 
deducted from the payment of the 500,000 l. ſterling. I 


being to be underſtood, that his Britannic majeſty ſhoùld be 
at liberty to ſend once in every year into the ſaid provitice 
of Livonia, a commiſſary to ſee and examine the number and 


condition of the ſaid troops. Moreover, What is ſtipulated 
in the ſixth article of the treaty ſigned this day with regard 


to the manner of paying the ſuccour i in money, is fake 


confirmed by this preſent article.“ 


His majeſty, about the ſame time, concluded another ger 
with'the elector of Heſſe Caſſel, for taking into his pay 


Heſſlan troops, for which his Britannic majeſty promiſed 0 
pay for every trooper or drag oon duly armed and mounted, 


80 crowns ; and for every foot ſoldier, 30 crowns bated. 
The ſixth article of the ſame treaty; ran as follows: *Hi 
majeſty the king of Great Britain engages to pay to the moſt 


ſerene landgrave, during the time that this treaty ſhall laſt, 
an annual ſubſidy, in manner and proportion _ 5 
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that is to ſay, this ſubſidy ſhall commence from the day of Geo. II. 
the ſigning of this treaty, and from the time that ſhall elapſe, 1755. 
from that day from the time of the requiſition to put them in 
à condition to march, ſhall be paid at the rate of 15,000 * 
crowns banco per annum, the crown reckoned at 53 ſols of 
Holland, or at 48. 9*d. Engliſh money; from the ſaid time 
of making the requiſition, to the day when the whole body, 
2s well cavalry as infantry, ſhall be in the pay of Great Bri- 
tain, the ſubſidy ſhall be augmented at the rate of 300, ooo 
crowns ; and during the whole time the ſaid corps ſhall be 
adually in the pay of his majeſty, the moſt ſerene landgrave | 
ſhall enjoy an annual ſubſidy of 150,000 crowns aforeſaid. 8 15 
When the ſaid troops ſhall be ſent back by his Britannie 
majeſty, from the day of their return into the territories of 
the moſt ſerene highneſs, until the expiration of the treaty, 
the ſubſidy ſhall be again raiſed and continued on the foot of 
300,000 crowns aforeſaid per annum; and the payment of 
this reſpective ſubſidy ſhall be made regularly, without dimi- 
nution, and quarterly, in the city of Caſſel, into the military 
cheſt - his moſt ſerene landgrave, authorized for the receipt 
thereof.” | p | | 

By the ninth article of the ſame treaty, ** his Britannic 
majeſty ſhall be at liberty to keep this body of troops in his 
ſervice the whole time of the duration of the treaty, and to 
employ it whereſoever he ſhall have occafion for it, (provided 
it be not on board the fleet, or beyond the ſea) when once 
it has parted out of the territories of his moſt ſerene land- 
grave; excepting always for the defence of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in which caſe theſe troops ſhall enjoy fully, and 
without any reſtriction whatſoever, the ſame pay and emolu- 
ments as the Engliſh troops enjoy, as has been ſaid above. 
And when his majeſty the king of Great Britain ſhall think 
fit to ſend back the ſaid troops, he ſhall give notice thereof 
to his moſt ſerene highneſs three months before hand, and 
ſhall cauſe to be paid them one month's pay for their return, 
and furniſh them, gratis, the neceſſary tranſport veſſels . 

The twelfth article was as follows: His moſt ſerene 
highneſs, to give the fuller proof that he is deſirous to attach 
himſelf entirely to the intereſts of his Britannic majeſty, and 
to advance them with all his power, engages, moreover, to 
augment the ſaid corps with 4000 men more, viz, 700 horſe 
or dragoons, and 3 300 foot, each | regiment of infantry to 
have two field pieces, and conſequently to raiſe the ſaid corps 
to 12,000 men, as ſoon as his majeſty the king of Great 
Britain ſhall judge it neceſſary or advantageous for his ſer- 
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- was willing to receive honourable and reaſonable terms &f ae. 
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vice z the whole on the ſame conditions, in proportion, a 


for the body of 8000 men; and theſe 4000 men ſhall 2 
in a condition to be delivered, and to join the firſt 


800, men, within the {pace of fix months after: — 


of them, which ſaall be made to him; his ſaid majeſty pep. 
miſing, on his part, to make good for theſe 4000 men; nd 
only the remount and recruit money, after the rate g 
crowns banco for each trooper or dragooh, and of 30:erowny. 
banco for each foot ſoldier, but alſo to raiſe ſubſidies for this 
body of 12, 0 men, from the day when his moſt ehe 
highneſs ſhall be required to keep them in readineſe, d iths 
ſum of 450,000 crowns banco per annum, ſo long git 
ſhall be at the charge of the finances of his moſt ſerent 
neſs; and to the ſum of 225,c00 crowns banco-:annuallyy 6 
long as they ſhall, be in the pay of his Britanhie majeſty, 
The pay and treatment, as well ordinary as extraordihaty, 
as alſo all the emoluments for-this corjis of 12, ooo men; be 
ing to be regulated on the ſame foot as. is fixed by this treaty 
for the corps of the firſt 8000 men.“ By the next erde 
the treaty was to ſubſiſt for three years. But ie 
When thoſe treaties: were made public, a Arong oppoſition 
was formed to them in parliament; and! even ſome 'pf-ths 
miniſtry, who were at the head of the finances, refuſe#to 
anſwer the firſt draught for money that came over for Ruſſia; 
till-the treaties, at leaſt, ſhould be approved of 14 ran 
which. met the 1 3th of Nai 01 } e 4663 
There was nothing very particular in his majeſty's ſpeeck 
the qpening of the ſeſſion, but what the reader may meet with 
in the courſe. of this biſtory. He informed them, thut he 


commodation, but that none ſuch had been made by France 
and that he had confined his views and Operations, to _ 
France from making new encroachments, or ſupporting that 
already made; aud, continued he, To exert our right l 
a ſatisfaction for hoſtilities committed in time of profound 
peace, and to diſappoint ſuch deſigns as, from: various appeat- 


ances and preparations, there is reaſon to think have hem 


formed againſt my kingdoms: and dominions.— What other 


power can object to proceedings ſo abſolutely: neceflary 
our defence and ſecurity? My good brother the king of Spill, 
ſees with concern theſe differences; and: the part which he 
takes. in the common welfare of Europe; mak es him earneſtly 
; wiſh the preſervation of the publicſtranquillity. He has ao 


5 aſſurances that he e continue in che | 
F EE, 


ent'ments.“ He like wiſe informed Ges he treaties wick Ged. 


— 
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Ruſſia and Heſſs Caligly your he ordered 8 bd: laid before! I 75S»: 
both houſes. © r 
When the lords retuned thr thelt due — deke ef : | 
Marlborough's 3 . by: the earl of . 
which was / ſtrongly by ſomt other lordsz they! © 
voted a very long a _— 2 addrefs of thanks to h 
mzjeſty, and which was tfivught to have been one of the moſt 
extraordinary ever prefented by that houfe] It Was in.fubſtarice> 
3 follows: 3 2 than bim for his regal firmnoſsginRemark:Vle 
not yielding to "Mens of. accommodation' with France tos, a 
— were not Fo afonable and honourabley and for exert mmons. 
his royal care ſo poweffally in the protection of his c : 
They acknowledge his-majefty's ſdom add goodneſs i 
creaſing his haval armaments, in augmentin is land foros 
with ſo much regard to the eaſe of his- 65 und in genes 
rouſly giving encouragement to that great badyoof his bra 
and faithful ſubjects, with which his er aeg 
pily abound, to exert their ſtrength on thib Important voeww a 
fon, They obſerve,” with pleaſure; the pbcifie Geclatation pig 
of his Catholic maſeſty, promiſe their moſt acalbus and vigo- 7 
ous concurrence in this juſt and national cine,” and to aEẽjjm 


him in diſappointing ox, repelling all ſuch enterprives ﬆ& may... 


be formed not only his D but alſo againſt um 
other of his dominions, *altHough not belonging to the crown . 


of Great Britain, in Eaſe they mould be attached on accomit _ 
of the part whieh his majeſty has taken for maintaining the 
effectual intereſts of his kingdoms.” be unſver feturhod 
by his majeſty bein ng equally: remuicoble, wats as: follows s: 
“ My lords, I 55 you my hearty thanks for this duriful 
and affectionate addreſs. 1 ſee, with the greateſt ſatisfactioa: 
the zeal you expreſs: for: my pe perſon and government, and or 
the true intereſt of out evuntry, whic I m determined t 
adhere to. The a ice which you give me for the dea 
fence of my — abroad, are a ſtrong proof of yvuf af 
ſection for me, and rega _—_ my honduf;-' Nothing {hall 
divert me from purſuitr lot * which will effectuully 
maintain the poſſeſſiois amt rights of my kingdoms; und pto- | zee 
cure reaſonable and hondursble terms af accommodation 
The Houſe of cbmmons voted an addreſi:equally dutiful cat . 
and explicit, and "teteived jaſt ſuch ansther Anſwer. "Buy e 
thoſe addreffes did not paſs without ſtrong debntes in Both um of ſtate. 
houſes, where there was a vety ſtralige jutable of parties. It 
was generally thought; kunt che übte vuſinsf could hot g 


* auen another fecreætaty of Rate n a 1 4 
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© Geo, II. Aer fir T. Rang eee Mr. P. An 
1755. F-— agreed in nothing elſe, they united in oppoſing hi 
— meaſures, and their intereſt was ſo great in the ' houſe; and 


with, it plainly appeared, that the. concluding them/ws 

very beneficial to Great Britain, and the moſt frugal-mez- 

{ure that could have been taken in the then ſtate of affairs. 

It was not ſo much as denied, that his majeſty's firmneſs in 
rejecting, while he was abroad, E propofals made by France 

that were prejudicial to the Britiſh. intereſt, had ..xailed 

the ſtorm that ſeemed ready to break upon his electoral 
dominions ; and therefore it was but common juſtice for Great 

Britain to intereſt herſelf in their defence. There was no 

diviſion upon the addreſs in either houſe. 

seamen, On the 24th of November, 50, ooo ſeamen; ingludi 
troops, ſub- 9138 marines, were voted for the ſervice of the year.1756, 
3 in the committee of ſupply, and agreed to by the houſe up- 
=" 5g ©" "Ip the report. After this, 100,0001], was voted as a ſubſidy 
4 to the empreſs. of Ruſſia, 54, 140l. was voted to the land- 
1 grave of Heſſe Caſſel, and 10,0091. to the elector of Baya 
4 ria. But all this was not done without ſtrong debates; ,f0f 
when the treaties. with Ruſſia and Hel Cale c * 
Hl CO 1 


their abilities ſo univerlally acknowledged, though cf wen ©, 
different kinds, that every queſtion the court got, was in fac | 

loſing it. Both of them had already great places undey/the Wil me 
government, one of them being pay-maſter general, andthe Wl int 

other ſecretary at war. But Mr. P-— had the advantage 1 

of having, in both houſes,” many able men who were bs Wl ... 

friends or relations, particularly Mr. Legg, chancellor of the i; 
Exchequer, the earl Temple, and the Greenville family, Wl ... 

and almoſt all of them enjoying places under the government Wl ch 

likewiſe. It was a thing very unuſual in England, ſor gen-. ge 

tlemen who held ſuch poſts, to oppoſe, upon every occasion, 4 

a a ſecretary of ſtate, who was ſuppoſed, to know andto;{peak 

his maſter's ſentiments. This, however, was the caſe, when 4 

| the treaties. of Ruſſia and Heſſe Caſſel were concluded y/but WM h. 
Alterations to take off one part of the oppolition, fir T. R, very n 
in the mi- wiſely and dutifully, the very ſecond day of the ſeſſion, 1e- F 
air. ſigned the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate into his majeſty's hands, Wl ; 
who delivered them to Mr. Fox. Mr, Legge, about the ſame . 
time, having declared himſelf againſt the ne ſyſtem, of ſo- ] 

_ reign meaſures, was ſucceeded as chancellor of the Exche- q 

quer, and a lord of the treaſury, byſWir George Lyttleton; \ 

and lord Barrington. ſucceeded Mr. Fox as ſecretary at war, f 

But notwithſtanding all the oppoſition, which was very ſtrong, ; 

both without and within doors, which the two treaties met 

| 
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conſidered, the ek, them to a committee was oppoſed Geo, 7 

in both houſes : in the houſe of commons, they were approy- 1755 

cd of by a majority of 378 again 126; and in the houſe ef 

lords, by ] ““, . ß 
While the national buſineſs was thus going on, not only Earthquake 

the public of Great Britain, but the whole world, was thrown © 

into the deepeft conſternation by the dreadful earthquake 

which, on the 1ſt of November, ſhook all Spain and Por- 

tugal, and many other places of Europe, and laid the city f 

Liſbon in ruins. By the firſt accounts received in Great Bri- | 

tian of this calamity, there was great reaſon to apprehend, 

that the conſequences might affect even public credit, con- 

ſidering the vaſt intereſt which wy 5 and Engliſh mer- 

chants had in the Portugueſe trade. Affairs, however, did not 

prove to be ſo diſmal as they were repreſented at firſt. The loſs 

of the Engliſh was inconſiderable, their quarter and warehouſes 

having ſuffered the Jeaft during the dreadful viſitation ;. and 

many of their merchants, with their families, were on that 

day (which was a holyday) at their country houſes, by which 

their perſons eſcaped the danger. But nothing could be more 

aweful, or more tremendous, than the aſpect of the city of 

Liſbon itſelf upon this mournful occaſion. A devouring con- 

flagration, partly fortuitous or natural, and partly raiſed 

villains, who. enjoyed the | rac calamity by plundering their 

fellow creatures, attended the ſhocks, and finiſhed the ruin 

which they had begun. The number of perſons who loſt their 

lives, were variouſly reported, for ſome accounts made them | 

far greater than they were; perhaps thoſe came neareſt the 

truth, who reckoned them at about 10,009. The principal 

ſhock began at three quarters paſt nine in the morning, and 

laſted near ſeven minutes, throwing down: the moſt ftatel 

edifices in the city, particularly their religious houſes, whic 

were there bumerous zn 85 
No ſooner did an authentic account of this terrible cala - The king's 

mity reach England, than his majeſty ſent to both houſes, 2 on 

November 28, the following meſſage: His majeſty having 9 


by received, from his ambaſſador af Madrid, a certain account 
ing of the fatal and deplorable event that happened at Liſbon on 
$6, the 1ſt inſtant by an earthquake, which laid waſte almoſt all 
A the city, and deſtroyed many thouſands of the inhabitants, 
* in conſequence whereof, thoſe who remain, muſt be reduced 
4 to the utmoſt diſtreſs. And his majeſty being moved with 
2 the greateſt concern for ſo good and faithful an ally as the 


be king of Portugal, and with the utmoſt compaſſion for the 
| WW filireſſes to which that city and kingdom mult be redueed, 
FE a wherein 
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Geo. II. wherein a great number of his majeſty 's on ſubjeſt 
1756. reſident, and many more intereſted, recommends to che 
of lords this dreadful and emenlige 


> the, houſe 
calamity, which;;eann 


| perſons wha; have/any 


ſenſe of religion or humanity ; and deſires. the gon 
Ang afſiſtance of the houſe of lords, in ſendi 
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Pu gaclegaddreſs, thanking. his majeſty for.the ſame; and an the th 
of December, io, oco l. was voted in the committees 
ſupply, for aſſiſting the diſtreſſed people of Portugal. Asher 
tood in need of neceſfaries of life as well as the money, guvat 
part of the ſum was ſent in rice, corn, flour, a large quan- 


tity of beef from Ireland, and many. other neceſſaries for their 
relief. This ſupply, which was ſent when the people of 


c 


Oo England were themſelves greatly diſtreſſed for want of corn 
came very ſeaſonably to the Portugueſe; and that. king or- 
dered Mr. Caſtres, the Britiſh reſident at his court, .t0-give 
the preference in the diſtribution, to the Britiſh, ſubjecte be 
had ſuffered by the late earthquake. Accordingly, about a 
3oth par of the proviſions,, and 2000 l. in money, Was ſet 0 

| apart fo. that purpoſe; and his Portugueze majeſty, rned hi 
thanks, in very warm terms, to.the Britiſh. crown. and; nation, 
On the 22d of January, the lord Barrington, ſecretary 
at war, preſented to the houſe an eſtimate for defraying the 

_ Charge of ten, new, regiments of foot for the year, 17563. and 

4 | thoſe regiments were an addition to 34,203,J1andſoldiers, 

4 who were voted. for the ſervice of the. ſame yeat. On the 

- 28th of January, Mr. Fox preſented to the houſe fg falle. 
ing meſſage from his majeſty: G. R. His majeſty being 
ſenſible of the zeal” and vigour with which his faichful. ſub- 

, jects, of certain: colonies in North America, .haye; exerted 

: _. themſelves in defence of his majelty's juſt rights and poſſeſ- 


1 


ſions, recommends it to this houſe to take the ſame into their 
conſideration, and to enable his majeſty to, give them ſuch a. 
ſiſtance, as may be a proper reward and encouragemem, 
This meſſage being referred to the committee of ſupply, they 
voted 115,0001,, upon that account, and 5090 l. 0 
William Johnſon, in America, whom his majeſty had lately 
created a baronet for his good ſervices. fl n 
The, report of the intention of France, to inwade Great 
Britain increaſ 12 every day, it was thought ahſolutely negef 
ary to augment the army. It was with chis views that g he 
(119 377 ty ä 
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had been voted by the committee of ſupply. for t 
fegiments of foot; and upon another eſtimate, 7 
ord Barrington, 49,6281. wis yoted for defraying the charpes === 
of eleven troops of light dragoons for 175 „ and 8731 78 1, bau 
rs voted for the charge of 'z regiment 'of foot to be raifed moms,» 
in America for 1 750. A great many other ſums, for defray- 
ing the expence of the navy and army, wets likewiſe voti 
this year, as ſhall be taken notice of in their proper Plc ” 

It is ſufficient to ſay here, that the total of Rorty un ed 756. 
this ſeſſion, amounted to no lefs than 7,229, 117 l. 48. 61d. | 
Thus Great Britain armed herſelf, as if nöthing but the Caſe of Mi= 
formality of a declaration of war was win between her and 2 5 
France. The forms of her government did ied by _ - "1 


| | had not ſuffer her to France, 
conſult ſecreſy in thoſe preparations, ſo much as was perhaps 
requiſite.» The French, had the advantage in that reſpect. 


7 
# 


That court, from the beginning of the differentes between the 


two crowns, had formed the deſign of taking fort Philip 0 | 


the iſland of Minorca from the Engliſh ; and even towar 

the autumn of 1755, they began their preparations at Tou- 

lon for that purpoſe, and under various pretexts they continued 

them with wonderful ſecreſy and diligence. The Engliſh _ 
miniſtry, however, in December that year, had intelligence 
of their real deſign; but the ſituation of their naval affairs 
was ſuch, as prevented their immediately diſpatching a flegg g 
ſufficient for blocking up that harbour. " Adriiital Bofcawen 88 
did not return from America to England, till the middle of 
November; and the ſhips he brought back with him, had 

moſt of their ſailors diſabled with ſickneſs, and both their 
hulks and riggings were ſo much damaged, that they required 
a thorough repair before they could put to ſea. 31 thips of | 
the line had, that ſame autumn and winter, returned from | 
cruiſes to the weſtward, in very little better condition; the 

weather during thoſe ſeaſons having deen remarkably tem. 

peſtuous. In the beginning of January this year, Gckneſs, Difficulties 


diſorders, and deſertion increaſed fo greatly amongſt the ſai- ee 
lors, and the high wages er by the merchants were ſo alt 


tempting, that notwithſtan 1 


ng the admiralty employed their 
utmoſt, and, indeed, extraordinary, endeavours, no more than 
25 ſhips of the line could be fitted out by the middle of Ja- 
nuary, and 13 of thoſe were ordered under Mr. Oſborne to | 
accompany the convoys (which employed 3 more) of the out- 
ward-bound trade to a certain latitude. It was the 15th of 
February before admiral Oſborne's ſquadron returned, and in ; 
twelve days after, fir Edward Hawke took upon him the com- | 
mand of a ſquadron of 14 hips of the line, 3 frigates, — A 

3 al op; 
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842 F:HE HIS TO RK 
Geo. II. floop, to attend ſome Eaſt-India ſhips into the oceatly and 
1756. then to cruiſe off Breſt; but the tempeſtuouſneſs of tig e 
— ther, did not ſuffer him to ſail before the 1 2th of March 

Notwithſtanding thoſe difficulties and diſcouragements, it 
had been caly for the fleet of England to have locke [up 
the harbour of Toulon, and to have deſtroyed any number 

of French ſhips that ſhould have attempted to fail agninſ 
Minorca, had it not been that France, at this time, had at 
Breſt, and the other ports of the ocean, a fleet of near4o 
capital ſhips, beſides others from 40 to 56 guns, and had 
marched down great bodies of land troops to their maritime 

| provinces oppoſite to Great Britain. The Britiſh min 
receiving certain intelligence of this, and that the French had 
a great number of ſmall ſhips and other craft in their pot 
which they could employ as tranſports, debated. amongſ 
themſelves to what ſefvice the preference ſhould be given, to 
ard the coaſts of Great Britain, or to block up Toulon, by 
Rodin a ſquadron immediately into the Mediterranean, 
The former took place, and it was found abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that. no fewer than 49 ſhips, great and i all, 
ſhould be employed in home ſervices - in March this year, 
A ſquadron The great dread, therefore, of, an intended invaſion (which 
pen out ſeemed highly probable) joined to a belief that the French 
kef of Ni. would not be able to equip at Toulon above fix or eight 
norca» ſhips of the line, cauſed the miniſtry to order only ten men 
of war to the Mediterranean. This ſquadron, no doubt, 
would have been made ftronger, had it not been for want of 

certain intelligence of what was doing at Toulon. 


Byng fails to The command in this important ſervice was given to ad 


zclicvc it. miral Byng. He was ſon of ſir George Byng, afterwards 


viſcount Torrington, one of the beſt ſeamen England ever 
bred ; and the admiral had himſelf had long experience in 
the navy. His abilities were unqueſtionable, and he had 
riſen to the rank he then held, without any reproach. He 
received his commiſſion the 17th of March, and on the 
20th came to Portſmouth. Notwithſtanding all poſlibledil- 
patch, he was, by various unforeſeen accidents, detained 
there ſeventeen days. April the iſt he received his laſt in- 
ſtructions from the admiralty, dated the goth of March. 
By theſe he was ordered, among other things, if he found, 
when he came to Gibraltar, a French ſquadron had failed 
through the Straits, (probably for North America) to detach 
ſo many ſhips under admiral Weſt to join thoſe that were at 
or going to, Halifax. But if nd French ſquadron had paſſed 
the Straits, he was to go on inſtantly to Minorca Lg» 
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exert his utmoſt vigilance in protecting that iſland, and alſo Geo, II. 


Gibraltar, from ar hoſtile attempt. Purſuant to his orders, 
Byng failed from St. Helens the 6th of April, with the ten 
following ſhips: Ramillies, Buckingham, Culloden, Captain, 
Revenge, Lancaſter, Trident, Intrepid, Kingſton, and De- 


fance. ; 


How miſtaken the notion was of the weakneſs of the Tou- The French 
lon ſquadron, ſoon after but too viſibly appeared. For it . againſt 


vas found, that Galiſſoniere, with twelve ſhips of the line and 


five frigates, with a large number of tranſports, having on 


board above 16,000 men, had failed from Toulon. about a 


week after the departure of Byng, and inſtead of ſteering for 
North America, had landed the troops at Minorca, and 


inveſted fort St. Philip, in ſpite of the oppoſition given them 


by general Blakeney, Admiral Byng, after a tedious voyage, 
occafioned by calms and contrary winds, did not arrive at 
Gibraltar till the 2d of May. There he received the news 
of the deſcent upon Minarca from captain Edgecomb, who 
had (by a fortunate neglect of the French) eſcaped out of 
the harbour of Toulon with a ſmall ſquadron under his com- 
mand, whilſt they were landing on the other ſide. of the 
iſland, i r e 


While the people of England were in the utmoſt anxiety conduct of 


about the event of Mr. Byng's expedition, the whole ſyſtem ——— 


of affairs in Europe took a' new and a ſudden turn. His 
Pruſſian majeſty, to the great advantages he had from nature 
and induſtry, had acquired the beſt intelligence of any prince 
of his time ; and by means of that, he found, that a ſecret 
agent, who called himſelf Douglaſs, had been employed for 
ſome time at the court of Peterſburgh, on the part of France, 
to co-operate with the Auſtrian miniſter at the ſame court, 
in bringing the empreſs of Ruſſia into their meaſures, and in 
which they ſucceeded perfectly well, It was eaſy for his 


Pruſſian majeſty to perceive, that if the Ruſſians, in the pay 


of Great Britain, ſhould once get footing in Germany, his 
ſituation muſt be very precarious; and the rather, as her cza- 
riſh majeſty had declared, ſhe was ready to ſend 20, ooo more 
troops to the aſſiſtance of Great Britain than had been ſtipu- 
lated, His Pruffian majeſty therefore publickly and ſolemnly 
proteſted againſt the introduction of any foreign troops into 
Germany, and that he would draw the ſword againſt the 
French, as readily as againſt any others. | 

His Pruſſian majeſty's' ſituation in Germany, with regard 


tannic majeſty with regard to the French. Though the lat- 
| ter 


His and the 


| , 2 5 . * king of 
to the Ruſſians, was now the very ſame as that of his Bri- Gt Br. 


tain's ſitu- 
ation, 
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1756. ing with the court 


"le of follows: His, majeſty, the king of Great Britain, and the 


5 is laid be-" This treaty, being afterwards drought 1 OE 
lament. it Was, upon the 11th of May, together with a ſeparate af 
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544 ,. TR HISTORY mJ 
the court ↄf Berlin, yet nothing was tobe gg 
qm their friendſhip; and though her Ruſfian majeſty ap 
peared ready to fulfill her engagements with Great Britain 
et. the experiment was too dangerous to be made, ganfdg 
ing her growing connections with France. As nothing but 
 Neceflity.had ever induced his Britannic majeſty to apply for 
 Rudlian auxiliaries, it was natural for him to fall in with ti 
views of his nephew; and they had now but one, commas 

cauſe, the prevention of foreign troops getting footing ip 
Germany. A convention, therefore, early this ver wy 
entered into between them, the ſubſtance of which v # 


a treaty dn. King of Pruſſia, having maturely conſidered, that the differ 
nthem, . S ts. $ 

ences which have lately ariſen in America, may eafily,extend 
much farther, and even reach Europe, having moreover al 
ways the welfare and ſafety of Germany, their comma 
country, much at heart, and being extremely deſirous th 
maintain her peace and tranquillity, have, as the moſt g 
ceſſary means of obtaining this ſalutary end, agreed upon 
between themſelves, and cauſed to be ſigned on the 16th.gf 
January laſt by their miniſters, a convention of neutrality, 
which purely relates to Germany, and tends to offend no 
perſon whatever. By this convention, their  majeſties ti 
procally bind themſelves not to ſuffer foreign troops, gf aꝶ 
nation whatſoever, to enter Germany, or paſs, through-it 
during the troubles aforeſaid, and the conſequences that u 
reſult from them; but to oppoſe the ſame in all caſes: with 
their utmoſt might, in order to ſecure Germany from be 
calamities of war, maintain her fundamental laws and ot 
ſtitutions, and preſerve her peace uninterrupted ;; which is 
the ſole object of the aforeſaid convention. Their majeſtic, 
moreover, having ſeized this favourable opportunity to agu 
the differences that have ſubſiſted between them wich rela 
tion to the Sileſia loan, due to the ſubjects of his Britannie 
majeſty, and the indemnification claimed by the ſubjeſts d 
his Pruſſian majeſty, for their loſſes by ſea during the Jus 
war, the two high powers having happily ſettled theſe zus 
pow to their mutual ſatisfaction; ſo that the attachment 
laid ſome time ago on the ſaid debt, will be taken off, # 
ſoon as the ratification of the above-ſaid convention of neu- 
trality for Germany is arrived.“ | > 8" 


ſubſidiary article, preſented to the bouſe of commons 2 
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Fox, together with a meſſage from his majeſty, conſiſting of two. Geo II, 
parts; the firſt was as follows: “ That his majeſty being 1756, 
defirous to be prepared againſt all attempts and deſigns what 


Iberer that may be formed by his enemies in the preſent gri- King's mec 


tical juncture, and conſidering that ſudden emergencies may 88 
ariſe, which may be of the utmoſt importance, and may be 
attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, if proper 
means ſhould not be immediately applied to prevent ar de- 
feat them; his majeſty hoped that he ſhall be enabled by his 
parliament to concert and take ſuch meaſures, as may be ne- 
ceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any enterprizes or defigng_ 
of his enemies, and as the exigency of affairs may g- 
uire. . | | | # 
The ſecond part of the meſſage was as follows; f Hig 
majeſty having concluded a treaty with the king of Pruſſia, 
has ordered the ſame, tagether with the declaration ſignęd 
at the ſame time, to be laid before this houſe, that he may 
be enabled to make good the engagements he has thereby 
entered into.“ 5 | | 
This meſſage, which was ſent to both houſes, produced Unanimity 
a moſt dutiful addreſs of thanks to his majeſty ; and the houſe 9 + Pert 
| | iament } 
of commons unanimouſly referred both the meſſage and the ſupportef it, 
treaty to the committee of ſupply, wha, upon the x3th of © 
May, voted upon account 1,009,900 of money, for ſuch - 
meaſures as may be neceſlary for defeating the enemy's de: 
ſigns, and as the exigency of affairs may require; and on 
the 17th of the ſame month, they voted 20, ooo J. more, fox 
__ good his majeſty's engagements with the king af 
ruſſia. a | . | 
This unanimity and ſpirit in parliament, was only exceeded 
by that which prevailed without doors upon ſo happy an 
union being effected between the two heads of the proteſtanę 
intereſt in Europe; neither was the miniſtry at all back ward in 
the ſpirit they diſcovered on this occaſion. Mr, Ropilie ſent tg 
Mr. Fox, by his maſter's order, accuſing the proceedings of 
the Engliſh by ſea, as being no better than piracies; and de: 
manding a ſignal reparation for the diſhonour done to hig 
flag, and the damages done to his ſubjects, ag well as immg- 
diate and full reſtitution of all the French ſhjps, hoth meg | 
of war and merchantmen, and of all the officers, ſoldiers, , 
mariners, guns, ſtores, merchandizes, and of every thing he: 
longing to the ſaid veſſels, * If his Britannic majeſty, conti- Roullle 46 
nues the French miniſter, orders reſtitution of the veſlels ig Fox'y lez 
Richion, the king will be diſpoſed to l "ERS, res 
bon for further fatisſachion which js legally due tg him an 
Vox, XXI, Mm , " wil 
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Geo, II. will continue deſirous, as he has always been, to hahe 

1756. diſcuſſions relating to America, determined by n 

— and ſolid accommodation. But if, contrary to all hopes; thi 

king of England refuſe what the king demands, his ieh 

will regard this denial of juſtice as the moſt authentic d 

claration of war, and as a formed deſign in the court f Ev: 

don to diſturb the peace of Europe.” Wb: 

The anſwer to this inſolent letter returned by Mr. Fox 

was of the laconic kind, and greatly admired; it Wis 1 

follows: Sir, I received, on the 3d inftant, the letter dt 

the 21ſt paſt, with which your excellency honoured” me, W 

gether with the memorial fubjoined to it. I immediately 

laid them before the king my maſter, and by his command! 

have the honour to inform your excellency, that his majeſy 

continues deſirous of preſerving the public tranquillity,” Bit 

though the king will conſent to an equitable and ſolid ace. 

modation, his majeſty cannot grant the demand that is made 

of immediate and full reſtitution of all the French veflels, ati 

whatever belongs to them, as the preliminary condition d 

any negotiation ; his majeſty having taken no ſtep but what 

the hoſtilities, begun by France in the time of profound peace, 

(of which he hath the moſt authentic proofs) and what his 
majeſty owes to his own honour, to the defence of the rip 

and poſſeſſions of his crown, and the ſecurity of his kingdom 

rendered juſt and indiſputable.” | © I. 

Memorials Matters being in this ſituation, each power ſet abvut 

fel drawing memorials and manifeſtos. The court of Lon- 

don drew up a memorial, in which the whole procedure t 

the French court appeared to be abſurd and unjuſtifiable; 

and that his Britannic majeſty never declined to give orden 

to his governors and officers abroad, to forbear afl 'hoftilitts 

in America, provided, previous to the ſending fuch'orders, 

France would reſtore thoſe poſſeſſions which The Had zel 

upon by force of arms in time of peace, and-reftore*bounts- 

ries and claims to the footing they were put on 3 

of Utrecht, which was confirmed by the peace df NK 

Chapelle. This peremptory demand, though founded Gn tt 

pureſt equity, was rather evaded than refuſed by France bit 

the Britiſh miniſtry, notwithſtanding all her arts and thufffinz 

continued to adhere immoveably to that preliminary. "The 

De vands of French, at laſt, formally required England to deſiſt from 

France. claims to the ſouth coafts of the river St. Lawrence; andthe 

lakes that diſcharge themſelves into the ſame: to'give up Mt 

twenty leagues of country demanded above the bay of Fundy, 

and the lands between the rivers Ohio des” 
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French pretended to juſtify thoſe preliminaries in a diſcuſſion Geo Ef. 
of rights, drawn up in the form of a-memorial, and which 1756. 3 
was fully anſwered by the Britiſh court ; upon which Mire- — 

poix abruptly left London, and returned to Paris. The rea- 

der, in the courfe of this hiſtory, has ſeen the other ſteps 

which juſtified his Britannic majeſty in ordering the French 

ſhips to be ſeized, and which were farther juſtified-not only 

by the declarations of the French ambaſſadors at the ſeveral 

courts of Europe, but by the haſty recalling of thoſe at Lon- 

don and Hanover. The court of France thus finding that 

of Britain to be inflexible, ordered all Britiſh ſubjeQs to leave 


dittel their dominions, iſſued out orders for repriſals, gave extraor- 
nad | inary encouragement for privateers, and diſpoſed every thing 
My towards carrying on a vigorous war both bx land and fea. | 
ap As to the people of England, they expected a formal de- Spirit of Bs 
"Bl g EY : „ Englin. 


WY claration of war with the utmoſt eagerneſs ; and no that 
4 matters ſeemed to be paſt all reconcilement, recruits were 
eaſily found both for ſea and land ſervice, and great numbers 


*. of people, even thoſe who had been born to eſtates, and had 
hn been brought up to trades, entered on board privateers, of 


peace which great numbers were fitted out, many of them of 30 
uns, and ſeveral between 30 and 50 guns. In ſhort, the ſpi- 
rights rit with which the whole nation was now animated againſt 
France, cannot be better deſcribed than by obſerving, that 
| on the faſt day appointed to be kept for the ſucceſs of his 
About majeſty's arms, the churches about London, and all over 
Lin. WHY England, were more crowded than they had ever been known 
rs of opon that or any other occaſion. | 5 


His Br.tannic majeſty, not to be wanting to himſelf or Colonel 


able; 1 - * \ * 

3 his ſubjects at this dangerous conjuncture, gave orders to co- > 
or: bone! York, his miniſter at the Hague, to make a requiſi- 6% men 
Heis tion of the 6500 troops which the Dutch were obliged to of the 


we WY urniſh by treaty for the defence of his majeſty's dominions. Dutch. 
This was done by a memorial, in which that miniſter repre- 
| ſented, that Dunkirk, the memorial of France's perfidy, was 
v1 then reſtoring to its antient ſtate ; that that breach of treaty 
| was ſupported by 120 battalions which were in motion; that 
bit the coaſt towards the ocean ſwarmed with troops, and that 
the roads to Flanders, Normandy, and Brittany, were conti- 


= nually covered with carriages laden with cannon, warlike 
** ltores, arms of all kinds, proviſions, and, in ſhort, all the 
abe apparatus of ſome great enterprize, which could be no other 
ie than a deſcent upon Great Britain. | | 5 
ndy, Neither the court, nor - the people of England, doubted = 


tat a proper attention would be paid to this requiſition, 1 
ench M m 2 which 2 
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Geo. II. which was ſo neceſſary and equitable in itſelf ; but this 


1756. 


Neutrality 
of the 
Putch, 


under the colour of a treaty of 1674 between them q Eng 
0 
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deceived. The Dutch, awed by France, and allured by 
intereſt, which they meznly imagined they could gratify y 
carrying on the French trade during the approaching wa 


. 


land, had now thrown themſelves into the arms of Fraud 
But as it would have been equally impolitic as indecent u 
have avowed that, they declared their reſolution of embrac 
ing a neutrality, from which they would not depart, untl 
they were obliged to do ſo by good faith, and the religion d 
inviolable engagemeats which they lie under by treaty to f- 
veral powers.“ But this anſwer was thought by France u 
be alittle too indefinite. She wanted to extort from the n. 
public a poſitive acknowledgment in her favour, which the 
could publiſh in a kind of triumph all over Europe; and 
therefore d' Affry, the French ambaſſador, in a conference he 
had with the preſident of the week at the Hague, demanded, WI n 
in very inſolent terms, a categorical anſwer as to the fut. | 

; 

b 
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cours which their High Mightineſſes were to furniſh Gre 
Britain, otherwiſe threatening them with a declaration of wa; 
Upon this the Britiſh miniſtry, finding that matters mu t 
end more diſagreeably between them and Holland than wight 
be conſiſtent with the proteſtant intereſt of Europe, inftrudelil : 
colonel York to deſiſt from his demand of the Go men 
and the Dutch came to a formal reſolution of continuing 
neutral, without taking any manner of part in the differen-: i 
ces between England and France, | „ 
| 3 . 
Such was the critical ſituation of affairs, when in My 
1756, Great Britain found herſelf under an invincible nece{- 


ſity of declaring war againſt France, which was followed ly 


a like declaration on the part of France. The great even: : 
that followed, came too thick upon one another, and t 
were too important in themſelves to be crowded into the 
compaſs of this volume. It is here ſufficient to ſay, that thy 
were glorious for Britain, beyond all parallel that is to & ! 
found in hiſtory ; and that the reader may not be intire} 
diſappointed, we have here ſubjoined an epitome of they, d 
not by way of Hiſtory, but of Annals, which have carrit 
them Cown to the end of the year 1759. 2 


 ANNAalLs 
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Years 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759. 


embrac- „ 8 | 
& wi M“ Y 18. War proclaimed by Great Britain with great Geo. II. 
igion of ſolemnity againſt France; and a commiſſion ordered by 1756. 
y to t. bis Pritannic majeſty, impowering his lords of admiralty to 
ance Ml crant letters of marque againſt the French, 12 23 


20. Lotd Loudon embarks as commander in chief of the 
ich fe Pricifh troops in North America, with extraordinary pay and 
x; al :ppointments. | | | | | 

ence he 21. The Hanoverian troops in Britiſh pay, which his 
nandeh WY majeſty had ſent for in conſequence of an addreſs from both 
he ſuc houſes of parliament for the protection of his dominions 
| Graf 2cainft the threatned invaſion from France, land to the num- 


of wa. ber of 1000 at Chatham, and march for Maidſtone and Can- 

rs mul terbury. | | | 

2 mipht A ſmart engagement happens between his majeſty's ſhips 
ſtructel e the Lyme and Colcheſter, and two French ſhips off Rochfort, 

o men, 30. The parliament prorogued to June 18. 1 


Four ſhips. of war ſail to reinforce admiral Byng's ſquadron 
in the Mediterranean, with tranſports and troops on board. 
June 1, Lieutenant O Hara arrives with an account that 
admiral Byng had fallen in with the French ſquadron under 
non and that neither had done much damage to the 
other, | as | 
2. Accounts came of a ſublidy treaty being concluded 


tinuing 


ifferen- 


1 | My 
 nece|- 
wed by 


evens and ſigned between the French and the Genorſe, by which 
„ and the latter were to furniſh France with 2500 ſailors. ' © 
to the 8, The firſt letter of marque granted to captain Dyer. 
at they Letters from governor Shirley mention, that the French in 
to be America had marched to beſiege Oſwego, which they took. 
intire) 16. Admiral Byng, in his letter dated from Gibraltar 
"then, WW May 25, having given an account of his engagement with 


Monſieur Galaſſoniere that was unſatisfactory to his majeſty, 
the aimirals Hawke and Saunders, and lord Tyrawley, fail 
for the Mediterranean; the two former to ſucceed Mr. Byng 
In the command of the fleet, and the latter to ſucceed general 

Fowke in the government of Gibraltar. Le 
17. Tranſports and troops failed for Amer ii a from Portſ- 
mouth. — The parliament prorogued. Er, ROUY 
2 M m 3 25% An 
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25. An account comes, that the prizes taken from the 


French and carried into Jamaica, were between fifty and. ſixty 
and amounted in value to 185,000]. 


29. Fort Philip is ſurtendered by capitulation by general | 


Blakeney to the duke of Richlicu. 

Fuly 2. Colonel Prevoſt goes on with great ſucceſs in 
Germany i in raiſing recruits for the Britiſh ſervice in Ame. 
rica, where they are to have an option of ſettling, 

16. A camp formed under Sir John Mordaunt andthe 
earl of Home near Blandford, Dorſetſhire. 

17. Advice comes that commodore Howe had taken x 
ſmall French iſland, where there was a fort, on the French 
coaſt, near Guernſey. ® 

Auguſt 12. Admiral Byng, after landing in ngland, i 
ſent, under a ſtrong guard of the Blue * priſoner to 
Greenwich Hoſpital. | | 

13, Lieutenant general Fouke is tried by a general court 
martial at Whitehall, for not obeying his majeſly's orders in 
ſending reinforcements to Fort Philip, and found guilty by the 
preſident's caſting vote, and his majeſty deprives him of hi 
regiment. 

Britiſh ſhips of war at this time in commiſſion, carried, in 
the whole, 8084 guns, and 56,900 men. 

The Hanoverian and Heſſian auxiliaries being now landed 
in England, the whole of the land troops in the pay of Great 


Britain are 108,050 men. — The total of ſea and land forces 


18 104,950 men. 

20. The people of England being greatly diſſatisfied with 
the loſs of Minorca, addreſſes and inſtructions come from all 
parts of England, deſiring that an enquiry may be ſet on foot 
on that head, —A very ſtrong addreſs for that purpoſe is pre. 
ſented to his majeſty by the city of London, and he returns 
them a moſt affectionate anſwer, which sps great ſatisfac- 
tion to the public, 

23. Great mobs and inſurrections all over England, on 
account of the ſcarcity of corn. 

His majeſty orders his miniſter at the dyen of Ratiſbon to 
preſent a memorial juſtifying his late treaty with the king of 
Pruſſia: while the latter marches all of a ſudden an army 
into Saxony, by which he.diſconcerts the deſigns of his ene- 
mies the empreſs queen, the czarina, and the king of Poland; 
and bis Pruſſian majeſty publiſhes a declaration vindicating 
and explaining his conduct. Thoſe papers produce various 
repteſentafions amongſt the ſeveral miniſters at the Hague. 

A great promotion ys Svigalh officers takes place at thi 


time, 
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geptember 3. Tbe Dutch begin to favour. the French Geo. II. 
rade, and to carry it on in their bottoms; therefore three 1756. 


55? 


f their ſhips are taken by the Rocheſter and Ambuſcade 
Engliſh men of war, being part of a large convoy for the 
ports of France with contraband goods. "Thoſe captures, 
which are followed by many more, greatly alarm the Dutch. 

- The riots on account of the dearneſs of corn are re- 
newed in many places of England, and the regular troops are 
employed in ſuppreſſing them. | x LE dos 

13. A Hanoverian ſoldier detected in theft, and impriſon- 
ed in Maidſtone gaol, is demanded. by his general; and an 
order coming from a fecretary of ſtate, requiring the ſoldier 
to be put into the hands of his general, the ſame is complied 
with by the mayor, which makes a great noiſe all over the 
kingdom. | | | 

28. The parliament adjourned to November 18. 

The king of Pruſſia, during this month, ſhuts up. the 
Saxon army at Pirna, and gains the great battle of Lowoſ- 
chuts. He likewiſe took poſſeſſion of Dreſden, where the 
queen of Poland choſe to reſide; but he obliged her to give up 
the keys of all cabinets, preſſes, and repoſitories of papers, by 
which he comes at the authentic pfoofs of the deſigns that 
had been hatching againſt him, which he publiſhed in feve- 
ral papers authenticated by himſelf, 

October 2. Commiſſioners are appointed for_the ſale of 
French prizes made before the declaration of war. 

All the Saxon army at Koningſtein and Pirna are obliged 
to ſurrender to the king of Pruſſia, and the czarina publiſhes 
a reſcript againſt him. 8-7 e SIP 

4. An embargo is very ſeatonably laid upon all ſhipping 
laden with provifion- in the ports of Ireland. 

7. à prodigious ſtorm of wind does vaſt damage all over 
Great Britain and Ireland. „„ A 

27. Great ſtirs and cabals at court, and Mr. Fox reſigns 
the ſeals as one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 

28, The prince of Wales's houſehold and court being 
eſtabliſned, a great levee, being the firſt aſter the eſtabliſh- 
ment, is held at Saville-houſe. „ 

The city of London reſolve to inſtruct their members with 
regard to the unhappy and dangerous ſituation of public affairs. 

November 6. An account comes from vice- admiral Wat- 
ſon in the Eaſt-Indies, that the diviſion of his majeſty's and 
the Eaſt- India company's ſhips had taken and demoliſhed 


Gerizh Fort belonging to the famous Pulagee Angria, who 
was treatinz with the Morattoes to ſurrender the ſame to 
them. Sir Robert Henley is made attorney-gcneral in the 


M m 4 room 


724 
Geo. II. room ef Mr. Murray, who is created lord Mansfield, 2 
1 17 56. made lord chief juſtice of the ** Bench, in the room f 


And a new board of admiralty is appointed, with the carl 
Temple, brother-in-law to Mr. Pitt, at its head. 


THE HISTORY 


Sir Dudly Ryder. 

The Hanoverian and Heſſian troops begin to build * 
in their camps, the inn-keepers refuſing to give them quarten 
10. Theriots on account of the dearneſs of corny riſe 
many places of England to a greater height than ever, - 
19. This month, great alterations in the adminifiiWtt 
take place. A new board of treafury is appointed, at the 
head of which is placed the duke of Devonſhire in the room 
of the duke of Newcaſtle. —The king appoints lord chief ju 
tice Willes, of the Common-pleas, Sir Stafford Smith, baron 
of the Exchequer, and Sir John Eardly Wilmot, one of the 
juſtices of the King's-Bench, to be commiſſioners of the 
great ſeal in the room of the earl of Hardwick, late lord 
chancellor. Mr. Legge is made chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the room of Sir George Lyttelton, made a 


The king of Pruſſia, this month, remains in quiet poſſeſſion 
of all the electorate of Saxony, and publiſhes freſh proofs of 
the ill — his enemies had formed againſt him. 

December 1. Great murmurin2s for ſome time having 
prevailed all over England with regard to the Hanoverian 
troops, as well as the Toſs of Minorca and Oſwego, and other 
places in America, his majeſty gives directions for the return 
of the Hanoverians to Germany. 


2. The parliament meets, and is opened with a mol 


gracious and popular ſpeech from the throne, 

An embargo is laid, on account of the dearneſs. of 
eorn, upon all ſhips in the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 
laden; or to be laden, with corn, malt, meal, flour, bread, 


| biſcuit, and ſtarch, to be exported to foreign paris. 


The right honourable William Pitt, eſq; is appointed one 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate in the room of 
Mr. Fox: and many inferior un. take 1 about 


the ſame time, 


11, The duke of Bedford is pied lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

16. $5,080 ſailors, including marines, voted ſor the le 
ſervice of the year 1757. 54 

23. 39, 740 land troops voted for the farhe years 1 

27. Admiral Byng's tryal is held on board dhe b. 


George at Portſmbuth, before four admirals and nine 1 
Vice · admiral Smith nn e 


. 
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eld, 20 31. An account comes, that a French ſquadron had ſailed Geb. II. 
dut of Breſt, notwithſtanding the Engliſh ſquadron cruiſing there. 1757. 

4600 French land in Corſica, to the aſſiſtance of the Ge» =——— 
noeſe againſt the malecontents. Me ee | 

His Britannic majeſty grants a pardon to all deſerters from 
his land troops who ſhall ſurrender in a limited time. 

This year is remarkable for the encouragement given by 
the public to the marine ſociety, for the cloathing and fitting 
out to ſea, in his majeſty's ſervice, deſerted boys, by the con- 
tribution of private perſons; by which great numbers of 
men, as well as boys, were ſent on board the navy. 

January 1, 1757. Orders are given for raiſing 2000 men 

in Scotland for the Britiſh ſervice in America, to be compoſed 
of Highlanders, and commanded by colonel Montgomery and 
Mr. Frazer, ſon to the late lord Lovat, as colonels com- 
mandants, | | | 

6. An attempt is made. by Damien to ſtab the French 
king, who 1s wounded, but recovers. 04] 

8. A proclamation is iſſued for the encouragement of ſea- 
men, and for the diſcovering ordinary ſeamen who ſhall ſecrete 
themſel ves. a | 25 

15. Admiral Hawke returns in the Ramillies, with part 
of his ſquadron, from Gibraltar to Spithead. This month 
the famous militia bill was ordered in. c 

28. An account comes from Portſmouth, that admiral 
Byng, after a very long trial, had been condemned by the 
court martial, and adjudged to be ſhot to death; he having, 
in their opinion, fallen under part of the twelfth article of 
war, by not doing his utmoſt to engage the enemy : but as 
it did not appear to the court that he did it either through 
cowardice or diſſaffection, they unanimouſly recommended 
him to mercy. 

Several battalions raiſed, conſiſting of 700 private men, to 
be added to the fifteen regiments of foot raiſed in Great Bri- 
tain in 1756. | 2 5 

February 1. Captain Death, in the Terrible privateer, at- 
tacked by the Vengeance privateer of St. Maloes, and a prize 
which the Vengeance had retaken, and is himſelf, with almoſt 
; all his crew, killed; no more than twenty-ſix men being left 
ſea alive, ſixteen of whom had loſt their legs and arms, and 
. others wounded. The Vengeance ſuffered in proportion, 
the captain and two thirds of his crew being killed, and the 


$ loſs on both ſides amounted to about 400 men. | 

03 11. A general faſt obſerved with remarkable fervency and 
* — all the churches: being greatly crouded on that 
_ ®CCaion, | „ * 7 
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THE HISTORY : 
2 His majeſty ſends a meſſige to the houſe of commaps 


by Mr. ſecretary Pitt, informing them, that the united coun-- 


{le and formidable preparations of France and het allies, 


threatened, with the moſt alarming conſequences, Europe in 
general, And as they are bent againſt his majeſty's cleftoral a 


dominiens and thoſe of the king of Pruſſia, his majeſty « 


fides that the commons will aſhſt him in forming and — 4 


taining an army of obſervation, and enable him to fulſill his 
engagements with the king of Pruſia, Which meſſage was 
immediately complied with. - 

In conſequence of repeated addreſſes, and inſtructions fa 


all parts of | aa kingdom, a ſtrict enquiry was now begun by 
the houſe o 


Minorca, to the time of the action in the Mediterranean be- 


tween admiral Byng and Galaſſoniere. But after the moſt 


aſſiduous ſcrutiny, and long debates, after all papers had been 


laid before them, no diſcovery was made, but the facts that 


have been laid 'before the reader in the preceding part of ny: 
hiſtory. f 
26. A meſſage was ſent from the king, by Mr. ſoer 


Pitt, to the houſe of commons, informing the houſe, that 


he underſtood a member of that houſe, who had ſat in Mr. 


Byng's court- martial, had prayed the aid of the parliament 
to be releaſed from his oath of ſecrecy, in order to diſeloſe the 


grounds why ſentence of death had paſſed on the faid admiral, 


which might ſhew that the ſentence was improper; wa 


therefore acquainting the houſe, that his ' majeſty: thought fit 


to reſpite the execution of the ſaid ſentence, that there may f 


be an opportunity of knowing by their ſeparate examination 
of the members of the ſaid court-martial, upon oath,” what. 


ground there was for the above ſuggeſtion ; ; butat the ſame 
time, that if no ſuch grounds appeared, his majeſty was de- ; 


_ termined to ſuffer the ſentence to be executed, 


Upon this a bill for releaſing the members from their mh" 


of ſecrecy, was ordered into the houſe of commons, and 


paſſed that houſe, and a reſpite was ſent to admiral 'Byng 


for a fortnight. But when the bill came to the houſe of lords, 


and when the members were W — there, the. a 


roſes, 


March 7. A great m e b at, and were ſent 
. St. James's. The 4 5 of Ruſſia declares that the . 
is reſolved to reſtore the king of Roland to his electoral domi- 
nions, and her troops actually begin: hoſtilities in the Dueal 
Pruſſia, while an army of obſervation is forming at Hanover. 


9. The 


ommons into the conduct of the miniſtry, and 
of the late board of ad miralty, from the time that they te- 
ceived the firſt intelligence of the French intending to invade 


N 


or EN EA NR 3 
9. The Breſt ſquadron, Snag of of ſixteen Gigs of 8 I... 5 


line, and twelve frigates, put to ſea. Upon which an expreſs 15 57. 
is ſent to Portſmouth for the outward- bound merchan temen  . | 
and tranſports, who were in number about 400, not to fail _ | 3 
till a ſtronger convoy could be provided for them. "ol 
12. The purpoſes of the marine ſociety are carried on with 
an unparalleled ſpirit all over the nation, and moſt of the trad- 
ing companies of England ſubſcribed 100 l. each to the ſame. © 
14. Admiral, Py is ſhot to death on board the Monarc que 
in purſuance of his ſentence, and dies with great tranqui- 
lity and firmneſs. _ 
15. A prodigious norm, attended with the moſt calami- 
tous circumſtances, both by ſea and land, happens on the ; 
weſtern coaft of England. | 
22. His majeſty, purſuant to the powers granted by par- 
liament, iſſues a proclamation, permitting | merchant ſhips . 
and priyateers to be navigated during the war by foreign 
ſeamen, provided the number does not exceed three fourths 
" of the ſbip's crew. _ | 
: 31. Hoſtilities go very briſkly on between the Auſtrians 
. and Pruſſians in Germany, and his Britannic majeſty magna- 
ö nimouſly rejects a diſgraceful neutrality which ay. offered | 
: him for the electorate of Hanover. g 
April 1. His Pruffian majeſty finding / that the 158 re- 
i giments, who had inliſted into his ſervice, ſerved him greatly 
2 againſt their inclinations, orders them to be broken, and in- 
| corporated into his own troops, He is extremely fri and 
watchful oyer the partiſans of the Saxon court, who remain 
with the queen of Poland at Dreſden. 

The French auxiliaries begin their march through the do- 
minions of the States General, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of the Britiſh miniſter to the contrary, into Ger- 

many; and make themſelves maſters of the duchy of Cleves 

and the county of Mark, and other places belonging to the 

king of Pruſſia. : 
His Pruſſian majeſty is cited by the fiſcal of the empire 


25 elector of Brandenburgh, in conſequence of the reſolutions 
cf the aulic council, ad 7 he is put under the ban of the em- 
pire, by which all his dominions, rights, privileges, and pre- 

rogatives are forfeited. 

5. The right honourable Mr. Pitt, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, refign — the ſeals as one of his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, on account, . as was ſaid, of ſome diſputes 
in the council relati to the management Ye the war. 

Mr. Pitt and M * gge, who likewiſe reſigned his place 


of chancellor of the Fechequer a few days _ were fre- 
* led 
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386. THE HISTORY = 
| Ges. II. fented with the freedom of the city of London at a court of 

1557 7. common council, Sir John Barnard being the only perſo1 
who held up his hand againſt the reſolution. ' tr; 

6. A new board of admiralty was appointed, at the head 
of which was placed the earl of Winchelſea; and lord Mand- 4 

field, chief juſtice of the King's-Bench, was, pro tempore, aps 

pointed chancellor of the Exchequer in the room of Mr. 0 
Legge. | 
| * The duke of Cumberland ſets out for Harwich'1 in his 

way to Hanover, where he is to command the army of ob- 
ſervation. 

46, Adrviral | Holbourne fails om St, Mees with the 
men of war and tranſports deſtined for America. 

21. The Auſtrians are defeated by the prince of Bevern at 
Richenbergh. 

29. A party of the guards marched off the bande to 
Woolwich, to quell a mutiny of the workmen there, who 
to the number of 150 had thrown down their tools, and re- 
fuſed to work. 

A reſolution paſſed the konk for raiſing 1,186,900]; be- 
ing the remaining ſum not ſubſcribed of 2,500,000 1. intend- 

ed to have been raiſed on lives with benefit of ſurvivorſhip, 
&c. at the rate of 3 per cent. with a life annuity of 11. 28. 6d, 
for every 1001. ſubſcribed. This life annuity is granted upon 
any life the ſubſcriber thinks proper to nominate z and tho'e 

who ſubſcribed to the former ſcheme, have leave to accept 
of the cond:tions of this. 500,000], more is likewiſe to 
be raiſed in the ſame manner, making in the whole ſum 
3,000,000 l. the time limited for ſubſcribing is till the 4th | 
of May. This ſubſcription was very ſoon filled. 

May 1. The Heſhan troops fail on board the tranſports 
from the Nore, under the convoy of the Achilles man of wan 
and arrive ſafe at Stade. | | 

3. The Breſt fleet fails. 

An account comes of a victory gained by the ads of 
Bevern over part of the Auſtrian army in Luſatia. 

4. The riots ſtill continue in different parts of the king- 
dom, on account of the exceſſive price of corn, and the go- 
vernment was greatly embarraſſed how to act. For though 
the behaviour of the rioters was deſtructive of all law and ſo- 
ciety, yet it was notorious that the frauds of foreſtallers and 
engrofſers occaſioned, in a great meaſure, the ſcarcity. They 
therefore were as ſparing as poſſible in employing the mili- 

tary force, and the commotions were generally quelled by 
the gentlemen of the ſeveral counties where they happened. 
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7. Admiral Holbourne, with thirteen ſail of the line and Ges. If. © 
' tranſports,” ſails from Cork in Ireland for America, —The 1757. 
king orders 10001. to the marine fociety, the prince of Wale 
400 l. and the princeſs of Wales 20“. | 
13. | Advice comes of the capture of the Greenwich man 
ef war, by a French ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies. © © 
16. His majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, 
expreſſing, that he was deſirous that his faithful ſubjects in 
his provinces in North and South Carolina, and Virginia, in 
America, ſhould receive a proper recompence for ich ſer- 
vices as, with the approbation of the commander in chief or 
his forces in America, they reſpectively ſhall have performed, 
or ſhall perform, either by putting the ſaid provinces in a 
ſtate of defence, or by acting with vigour againſt the enemy; 
recommending it to the houſe to enable his majeſty to give 
them proper recompences for their ſervices. ' His majeſty alſo 
acquainted the houſe, that a battalion of his forces, which 
had been employed in the ſettlements of the united company 
of merchants of England trading to the Eaſt- Indies, was, by | 
| his order, withdrawn from thoſe ſettlements; and there- 
fore recommended it to the houſe to enable him to aſſiſt the 
ſaid company in defraying the expence of a military force in 
the Eaſt- Indies, to be maintained by them in lieu of the ſaid 
battalions. Both requeſts contained in theſe meſſages, were 
punctually fulfilled by the two houſes of parliament. 
I7. Te ee of the war daily increaſing, his ma- 
jeſty ſent another meſſage to the houſe of commons, deſiring 
them to enable him to defray any extraordinary expences of 
the war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the ſervice of the 
] year 1757; and to take all ſuch meaſures as ſhall be neceſſary 
4 to diſappoint or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his ene- 
; mies, and as the exigency of affairs may require. This 
meſſage was likewiſe complied with by the houſe of com- 
mons. For on the © | 3 . 
19. They granted a million on credit to be applied as the 
exigencies of ſtate may require, 50,000 J. for the Amerieans, 
and 20,0001, for the Eaſt-India company. © Eg 
24. An account comes to court, that the king of Pruſſia had 
defeated count Brown at Anwall near Prague, with the loſs 
of the brave marſhal Schwerin. The progrels of the Pruffian 
arms in Bohemia was very rapid, and enabled his Pruſſian 
majeſty to form the ſiege of Prague, to which city the remains 
of the Auſtrian army retited after their late defeat. 
His Britannic majeſty, as elector of Hanover, fees the, 
Freneh march into Weſtphalia, with a deſign to attack bis | 
, | C 
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Geo. II. electoral lens: The duke of Cumberland takes the field 


1757 


. at the head of the army of obſervation, which is compoled of 


- the troops of Hanover, Hefle, and other confederated fg 
But before his majeſty's troops proceeded to action, he = 
liſhes a declaration in vindication of his own condu „ ic 
ave great ſatisfaction to all the diſintereſted ſtates of Faro 

A that declaration, he affirmed that he acted upon the defer 
five only.— The war goes very briſkly on in 'Germany,— 
Ruſfians pour into the king of Prufha's dominions, but the 
general, Apraxig's army, is greatly diſtreſſed for want Of pto- 
viſions, and he is oppoſed on the ſide of Pomerania by "the 
Pruſſian held marſhal Lehwald. 

Great differences having ariſen between admiral Knowls, 

-overnor of Jamaica, and the principal inhabitants of that 

Iſland, their complaints againſt him being examined in the 
houſe of commons, the committee of the whole houſe relolved, 
That the reſolution of the aſſembly of the iſland of Jatnaica, 
contained in the minutes of the ſaid aſſembly of the 29th da 
of October 1753, in the words following, viz. „“ Relolve 
That it is the inherent and undoubted right of the re reſen- 
tatives of the people, to raiſe and apply monies for doe ſer- 
vices and exigencies of the government, and to appoint ſuch 

rſon or perſons for the receiving and iſſuing thereof, as they 
ball think proper; which rights this houſe hath exerted, a 
will always exert, in ſuch manner, as they ſhall Judge 
conducive to the ſervice of his majeſty nd the i 1 5 FE of his 
people,” ſo far as the ſame imports a claim of right in the 
faid aſſembly to raiſe and apply public money without the con 
ſent of the governor and council, is illegal, repugnant to the 
terms of his majeſty's commiſſion to his governor of the faid 
iſland, and derogatory of the rights of the crown N peo 
ple of Great Britain. 

27. The cities of Norwich, Exeter, the town of New- 
caſtle upon Tine, and other corporations, follow the exam- 


ple of the city of London in preſenting Mr. Pitt and Mr. 


egge with their freedoms. —Lord Loudon, commander in 
*chief of all his majeſty” s forces in North America, and 80 
vernor of Virginia, lays an embargo upon all veſſels from 
Virginia; and a like embargo takes place i in New England, 
New York, and Penfilvania. 

June. Throughout this month in general, the riot on 
account of the ſcarcity of corn were very violent in * 
places of England, particularly at Mancheſter, W 
number of rioters amount to 6000, 
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5. Accounts came, that the ſiege of — being inively Os. H. 
formed by the king of Pruffia, there were (Tn hopes of * T . z 


taking the city; but on the | 
18. He was defeated by count Daun at Collin, chiefly, 


as he acknowledged himſelf, through his own rafhneſs in al- 
tacking the Auſtrians with too inferior a number of men, and 
then the fiege of Prague was raifed ; but "marſhal Keith, 
who commanded in the abſence of the king of 1 made 
an orderly retreat. 

This month accounts came, that Calcutta was taken by 
the Nabob, and 170 Engliſh had been thruſt into the black 
hole, a ſmall narrow dungeon, of e 16 Woe" b 
next morning. 

24. The 100,000 l. paid to Ruffia anmu all by Great 
Britain is withdrawn, on account of that prince e 


her forces againſt the king of Pruſſia. 
The duke of Cumberland having paſſed the weer, his rea 


is attacked by the F rench at Bielfield; but the French uy 
repulſed, 

23 Mr. Pitt again receives the ſeals rom his majeſty ag 
ſecretary of ſtate. 

July 2. A new board of treaſury is appointed, with the | 
duke of Newcaſtle at its head. —Mr. L is again made 
chancellor of the Exchequer; and lord Anſon-firſt Jord of the 
admiralty; and Mr. Fox, paymaſter of the forces. The city 
of Dublin preſents Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge with its freedom. 
The French take poſſeſſion of Oſtend and Newport. 

4. His majeſty puts an end to the ſeſſion of parliamett, 
which is prorogued to the Trth of Auguſt by Sir Robert 
Henley, who five days before had been made lord apts es 4 
the great ſeal. 

6. Count Colloredo, envoy extraordinary from the em- 
preſs queen of Hungary, leaves England without taking leave; 
and his Britannie majeſty gives orders to Mr. Keith and Mr. 
Dayrolles, his miniſters at Vienna and 2 to leave 
thoſe courts. 

12. The lord Orford, in Norfolk, ſets A bebte cumple 
to the reſt of the kingdom, in giving orders for putting the 
militia- act into execution. 

18. A cartel ſettled with the French for the anc of 
priſoners. | 

25. A ſecret expedition is ſet on foot, as proved after- 
wards, againſt Rochfort, in which the admirals Hawke, 
Knowles, and Broderic, have the command of the fleet, 'as 


Sir r John Mordaunt, knight of the Bath, has of the land 
forces. 
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Geo. II. forces. On this occaſion near 2000 ſeamen * pro be 
Wh 37. upon the river Thames. | of 
The battle of Haſtenbeck was fought detent het Duke Fr 
of Cumberland and marſhal d'Eftrees, the French general, tol 
in which his royal highneſs ſhowed great generalſhip.bythe an 
choice he made of his ground; but the numbers of the French of 
prevailing, they claimed the honour of the victory, and his 
royal highneſs retreated with a view to cover Bremen and ſei 
Verden, and to keep up a communication with Stade, to pi 
which place the archives, and moſt valuable effects of Hano- ca 
ver, were ſent. —After the battle of Haſtenbeck, the matſbal a 
duke de Richlieu took the command of the French army. ric 


27. Vice-admiral Boſcawen returns from an unſucceſiſul he 
cruize ; and captain Gilchriſt of the Southampton of 36 guns, Joi 
fights W French privateers with amazing courage, ani tel 
eſcapes in a ſhattered condition to Plymouth with 30,000 
which he + carrying to pay the ſhips. | Et 

This month the embargo ſtill continues in North Americs, da 
where nothing of conſequence 1s done. to 


Auguſt 9. M. de Montcalm takes Fort William Henry la 
in North America,—The parliament is prorogued to the 226 
of September, and tranſports are contracted for to carry 
10,000 men to America, 
16. Vice-admiral Watſon dies in the Eaft- Indies, by 
whoſe death the command falls to rear-admiral Pocock. 
30. Marſhal Lehwald engages marſhal Apraxin, the Rut - 
ſian general; and though the Ruſſians claimed the victory, it 


was plain from the conſequences that they did it without m 
foundation. — The Jamaica fleet, conſiſting of 140 merchant- hi 
men, arrives in England without the loſs of a ſingle ſhip t 
Louiſburgh is blocked up by admiral Holbourne's ſquadrons: A 


September. This month is not diſtinguiſhed by any great 
ſucceſſes that happened either to the king of, Pruſſia or the 87 
Auſtrians; but the former loft Winterfield, one of His beſt 


generals, who was killed by a cannon ball. The Swedes en- li 
ter upon hoſtilities againſt his Pruſſian majeſty, and ſeize an 
upon Amlam and Dammien in Pomerania, ho 

A great many riots this month happen in Lincetadhis, , 
Nottinghamſhire, and Yorkſhire, by the populace not un- " 


derſtanding the nature of the militia- act; but through: the 
prudence. of the gentlemen of the ſeveral counties, thoſe (ane 
are not attended with bad conſequences, 15 

8. Bis royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, upon the 


mediation ef the king of Denmark, who declared ha mY 
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be the protector of Bremen and Verden, ſigns à convention 


of neutrality. for Hanover with the Juke de Richlieu, the 


French general, who was now in full poſſeſnon of that elec 


torate. The fleet deſtined againſt Rochfort fails from Spithead; 


. 


„ 


1757. 


and the place of deſtination being a ſecret; the espectations 
u n Ns ; [EQ 


of the public are raiſed very high, 


, 


30. The French violate the conyerition ſigned at Cloſtet- 


ſeven with the duke of Cumberland, and order the ma- 
giſtracy of Hanover to deliver in exact liſts of the revenues; 
caſualities, and other effects of that electorate. 5 

The king of Pruſſia diſcovers a ſecret correſpondence Car- 
ried on at Dreſden againſt him, and ſeveral perſons are appre⸗ 
hended on that accdunt.— The public are very impatient at 


lord Loudon and admital Holbourne, having made no at- 


tempt of any conſequence in Ameri aa. 

October 7. An account comes, that the flezt under Sit 
Edward Hawke, and the land forces under Sir John Mor- 
daunt, conſiſting of between 6 and 700 men, are returned 
to St. Helen's from Baſque road, without having effected a 
landing, or attempting it; and that all they had done was 
their demoliſhing a fort upon the little iſle of Aix, which was 


effected by captain Howe in the Magnanime, and that. the 


whole works of the Taid fort had been blown up. _ 


1 1 


11. The duke of Cumberland returns from Germany. 


© 


22. Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Boſcawen ſail upon & 


new ex penn ES 1 85 
November 4. The city of London is very uneaſy at the 
miſcarriage of the late expedition, and inelines t6 petition 
his majeſty that it may be inquired Into. But the lord mayor 
declaring that he had received a meſſage from court, that an 
inquiry was immediately 1 his majeſty, the motion 
for the addreſs was withdrawn, which was conſidered as a 
great inſtance of the city's regard for the adminiſtration. 
8. His majeſty ordered a board of general officers, coti- 
ſiſting of the duke of Marlborough, lord George Sackville 
and general Waldgrave, to inquire into Sir John Mordaunt” 


They accordingly fat for ſome days at the judge-advocate's 
houſe in Privy Gerd and the 


T 8. 
An account mes of 6 prodigious hurficane in Nor 
mi 


thereupon. 
Vol. XXI. 
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1 7. An account comes, that the king of Pruſſia, onthe 
th of this month, had attacked the combined army of the 1 


and gained a complear victory over them, —This victory wa 
followed with ma ny advantages ; but, in the mean time, 
Schweidnitꝭ ſurrendered to the Auſtrians, and count 

defeated the prince of Bevern near Breſlau; and in 2 ve 
unaccountable manner, the prince himſelf being taken priſoner, 

This month his Britannie majeſty's miniſter at the diet 
of the empire, preſented a memorial in vindication ef his 
maſter's conduct, in which his- majeſty abſolutely diſclaims 
his having any knowledge of, or being any way * 
to, the king of Pruſſia's lovaſion of Saxony. Sh 

The French are, under the colour of the late neutra it 
guilty of the moſt ſhocking oytrages in the electorate of Ha 
nover, as they had violated every article of the ſame; 
which his Britannic majeſty is furniſhed with N juſtiflable 
N for re-commencing hoſtilities, 

An account came of the queen of Poland's death; by 
Reg the courts of Verſailles and Vienna took occaſion to 
throw out ſome inſinuations againſt his Pruſſian majeſty s hu- 
manity. About the ſame time the army of the empire ſeparated 
from that of France. This month riots, on account of the 
dearth of corn, were ſtill continued. c 

December. His Britannic majeſty publiſhes his. motives 2 
for re-commencing hoſtilities againſt the French in Hanover, 
E account of their breach of the late convention) under p prince q 

erdinand of Brunſwick. 

5. The king of Pruſſia defeated count Daun at Liſh; 
and it was reckoned about that time, that there were upwatds 
of 20,000 Auſtrian priſoners in the Pruſſian camp. — Marſhal 
Richlieu, the French general, alarmed by the motions of the 
Hanoverian army under . prince. Ferdinand, threatens the de- 
ſtruction of all that electorate with fire and ſword ; and burns 
the ſuburbs of Zell, and the bridge of the Aller. Thoſe hoſ- 
tilities being againſt the laws of war, obliges prince Ferdi- 

nand, who goes on vitoriouſly in clearing the electorate of | 
the F rench, to make repreſentations to him upon fo i 
a proceeding. 1 

A great uneaſineſs had for ſome time prevailed i in Eng anc 


n 


a Ty K © © — my — 


about a Joan that was negotiated here for France, Upon , 
which the lords of the treaſury publiſhed an advertiſement, b 
promiſing a reward of 2000 l. upon the e of any per h 
fon concerned | in ſuch a bah. i, a 
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OF ENGLAND. 
fax, having left lord Colvill in thoſe ſeas with ſeven fail of 


through both houles.of parliament, which. niet od the/2 
this month. . - | | 


10. The dan .of Cumberland; upon his arrival from Get- 


many, reſigns all his military commands, and the firſt regi- 
ment 'of guards is conferred. upon Sir John Ligonier; — — 


made viſcount Ligonier of the kingdom of Ireland. The 


county of Kent having been exceedingly oppreſſed with ſol- 
diers, more particularly from September 1755, to March 
1756, his majeſty, out of his great love and affeAion to his 
people, tranſmitted the ſum of 3000 l. to be divided amongſt 
all the inpholders:; ooalhecd „ꝗ”S3 ; A I 

21ſt, The king of Pruſſia retakes Breſlau, which had fallen 


into the hands of the Auſtrians upon tlie defeat of the prince 
of Bevern. oe er aunt by 7dr gd, eres ©; 
28. Princeſs Carolina Elizabeth, third daughter to his 


Britannie majeſty, dies after a long and tedious illneſs. 
January 7, 1758. Seventy ſailors forced their way from 
the Namur in Portſmouth harbour into the dock, and ſet out 
for London, to lay their grievanceg before the lords of 
the admiralty; but their conduct being looked upon as a mu- 
tiny, fifteen of them were ſent back in irons, tried and con- 
demned, by a court-martial on board the Newark, to ſuffer 
death. On the day' appointed for their execution, all 
acquainted that only one of them was to die, the reſt of them 
being pardoned by his majeſty ; but that they muſt. draw lots, 
to fix upon the man who was to die. The fatal lot fell 
upon one Matthew M Can, who was accordingly hanged. 


13. Captain Lockhart, of the Tartar man of war, re- 
ceives a magnificent preſent of plate from the underwriters 
and merchants of the city of London, conſiſting of a cup and 
* ſervices 
C 


falver, curiouſly chaſed and emboſſed, for his | 
in ſupporting the trade, by deſtraying the French privateers 
in the year 1757. He was likewiſe preſented by the mer- 
chants of Briſtol with a gold cup of the value of 100 JI. 
14. An account comes, that his majeſty's ſhips the Edin- 
burgh, Dreadnought, and Auguſta, having blocked up the 
harbour of Cape Francois for ſome time, the French ſquadroti 
there ſailed to drive them off the coaſt, but were bravely te- 
441 9855 HR Nna „% '_ pulled, 


grain for twelve —_— | 


| of them 
were brought up, and their halters fixed, when they were 


-— 
8. Admiral Holbourne arrived in the Newark from Ha- Geo. II. 
1757 · 
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Geo. II. pulfed, after a ſmaft engagement, in which captain Fern „ 
1758. of the Auguſta, greatly diſtinguiſhed himſert. 
—— uo 18. His majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe of comm. 
by Mr. ſecretary Pitt, 'inforining them, that his majeſty hay 
ing ordered the army, formed laſt year in his electoral d6- 
minions, to be put again into motion from the 28th of Ny. 
vember laſt, and to act with the utmoſt vigour againſt the 
common enemy, in concert with his good - brother and ally 
the king of Pruſſia; and the exhauſted and ruined ha 
that electorate, and of its revenues, having rendered it im- 
poſſible for the ſame to maintain and keep together that army, 
until the further neceſſary charge thereof, as well as the 
more particular meaſures now concerting for the effeQua} 
ſupport of the king of Pruſſia, can be laid before the hole: 
his majeſty relying on the conſtant zeal of his faithful com. 
mons for the ſupport of the proteſtant religion, and of the 
liberties of Europe, againſt the dangerous deſigns of France 
and her confederates, finds himſelf, in the mean time; under 
an abſolute neceſſity of recommending to the houſe the ſpeedy 
conſideration of ſuch a preſent ſupply, as may enable his ma- 
jeſty, in this critical exigency, to ſubſiſt and keep | togettier 
the ſaid army. © OC: nn en 
In conſequence of this meſſage, 100, ooo l. was unani- 
mouſly granted to be taken immediately out of the ſupplies 
of the laſt year, unapplied, and to be remitted with all poſ- 
ſible diſpatch. Fee EE NT i 4.3 wy fl TR 
21. The duke of Bedford, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
iſſues orders to the Britiſh officers who are recruiting in that 
kingdom without the knowledge of the government, to de- 
ſiſt, and to diſcharge the recruits they had raiſed,” + e 
28. An account comes, that marſhal Richlieu had been 
recalled from his command in Germany, which was beſtow- 
ed upon the prince de Clermont; ſo that that army had three 
generals within the ſpace of twelve months. Richlieu's diſ- 
grace was owing to the bare - faced rapaciouſneſs of 9 
neral, which was become intolerable, even to his brotſſe 
officers, and was become odious to the court of France In 
the mean while, the French were every where diſſodgecd in 
the electorate of Hanover, by prince Ferdinand of Brinfwick, 
his, Britannic majeſty's general; and the young prinès of 
Brunfwick, though not above twenty years of age, took 
Hoya, an important fortreſs, by a conduct which would have 


done honour to a veteran commander. The Freneh; about 
Wenn - N 25 +25 e 6450 N „ =} 
this time, poſſeſs themſelves of Bremen wb 
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were taken by admiral Ofborn's: 
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had been diſguſted with the conduct of the new ſuſtan 1 


30. An account comes, that a large body, of Arahe who Geo. II. 
Conſtantinople, had deſtroyed à great caravan returning front 


Mecca, conſiſting, cas is ſaid, of apwards of 50, ooo perſons. - 
ceſsful againſt the French trade. This month it. appeais that 
the French court had a deſign té appropriate to them- 
ſelves the whole revenues of the electorate of Hangver; aud 
one Jean Faidy was appointed the French king's receiver 
there, with an arbitrary power over, the whole electorate, as 
appeared from his moſt Chriſtian majeſtys commiſſion to him, 
which was publiſhed. -/- "4:43, It) (7410800 525 6.259001 18 
The duke of Randan, the French governor of Hanoyes, 
obtains great reputation and honour by. his humanity 9 8 | 
poſt, But prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick publiſhes the fol- 
lowing order: “ All officers; magiſtrates, and other regents 
« of his Britannic majeſty's German dominions, are enjoined 
by theſe: preſents, not to execute any orders from the gene- 
<« rality or intendaney of the French, but to ſend them to me 
„immediately, and to ſecure the bearers as ſpies, that they 
« may be treated in a manner ſuitable to their demerits. 
February 6. Great diſorders and incroachments prevail - 
ing in Ireland through the aſſurance of people of low birth 
and fortunes taking upon themſelvey the deſignations of arms 
and titles of perſons of quality, and deſcendants from the an- 
tient nobility of that kingdom; the houſe of peers. orders, 
«© That the king at arms, attended by his proper officers, do 
blot out and deface all enſigns of honour borne by ſuch per- 
ſons as have no legal title thereto upon their carriages, plate, 
and furniture, and: to make regular returns of their proceed 
ings therein to the clerk of parliament. N nd ens 
19. Admiral Boſcawen ſailed from St. Heleus in his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Namur of go guns, with the Royal William of 
84, Princeſs: Amelia of 80, Lancaſter of 74, Trent of 30, 
Shannon of 36, Gramont of 24, and the Ætna and Light- 
N 3 the Invincible, of 74 guns, of the above fleet, 
miſſing her ſtays, ran aſhore on a flat between the Dane aud 
the horſe of Langdon harbour to the eaſt of St. Helens; and 
notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance that could be gen her, 
war loſh n „ 00 [ano goes , e, 5 anarots 
28. The Foudroyant French man of war, which is twelve 
foot longer than an Bogliſh firſt rate, and the Orpheus of 64 
guns, being part of a French ſquadron ſent to re- inſorce mon- 
ſieur de la Clue, who was blocked up in the bay of Cadiz, 
ſquailzton, The Foudroyant 
Nn 3 „ 


# 
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Geo. II. was taken by captain Gardiner in the Monmouth, who Jo 

1758. bis life. The e the French admiral, 
. on board the oudroyant. 

March 14. The French continue to retreat out of 4 
klektorate of Hanover, and prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick 
to advance with his right wing on one ſide of the Weſer, and 
his left upon the other. At laſt the French evacuatethe 
whole electorate excepting Minden, which though det nded 
by a garriſon of 4000 men; is obliged to ſurrenderrr 

18. An Engliſh ſquadron of ſhips, under commuthily 
Holmes, having cut off the communication between the'tovwi 
of Embden and the mouth of the river Ems, the French 

arriſon in the town, conſiſting of 4000 men, evacuated the 
lace, which the commodore immediately took poſſefion of, | 
with ſome of the enemy's ſhips. ' This important acquiſſ 
was a very agreeable ſurprize to the people of Tasia who 


did not dream of any deſign of that ki. mes 


28. Several of the late rioters are tried and 


But great lenity is ſhewn where there appears no projntly | 


"malice. Some of them, who obſtructed the execution of the 
| militia- act, are hanged. _ 1 


April 11. The temporary bridge; which was bolt over 


the Thames whilſt London bridge was repairing, is burnt 
down by certain malicious perſons, who never could be dif. 


covered, though his majeſty offered his pardon to any of the 
accomplices, and the 1 200 l. to w__ wie: hwy 1 


the perpetrators. 


A new miniſter, baron Kniphauſon, arrives s from the king 


of 1 5 
. 15,0001. granted by ooeliemane 85 repairin the 
ms done by the late fire at London bridge. The f 


of commons reſolve the ſame day, that 4, 500,0001. be — 


by annuities at the rate of 31 per Cent. for 24 years, the in- 
tereſt to commence from July 84 and Soo, ooo l. by "op of 
lottery at 3 per cent. a 
29. An account comes, that Schweidnitz i is taken! by the 
king of Pruflia, after a blockade which coſt the enemy 3500 
men. The garriſon conſiſted of 230 * d $406 pti- 


vate men. 


Indies. 

; _ 1. Senegal i in Africa is taken by the Englih. ; 
'The king of Pruſſia reſolves to tranſlate the — 

me ATR in Germany to Moravia, a freſh country. He c- 

Fordivgly makes himſelf maſter of all the paſſes and _ 


- Monſieur Drache is is beat by admiral Pocock i in the Eaſt 5 
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poſt with his arm A As not to be 1 dut e the- 
uuſllans at the ſiege in ſuch a manner, that by cuttin pit 
their convoys, particularly a capital one coming from 
pau, he obliges the king of Prufha to raiſe the ſiege with great 
joſs, who arrives at. e in e from whence he 
anne 7000 Auſtrians. 1 

Upon enquiry it was . chat ince the charity of 
hs F oundling Hoſpital had been made eneral by a patlia- 
mentary proviſion, about 6000 infants had. been taken! in an- 
nually, near one third of whom had died by ill uſage. 

13. Lord Anſon appointed commander of a fleet tio 
out for ſea, which raiſes great expectations in the public. 
The St. George, of 80 guns, which was fear admiral Bro- 
derick's ſhip, is burnt in her voyage to the Mediterranean, 
the admiral natrowly eſcaping by ſwimming.— Captain Fawlk- 
ner, in the Windſor man of war, takes a French ſtore · hip 
of 400 tuns, laden with proviſions and arms for Quebec.— 
Captain Dennis, in the Dorſetſhire, after a vigorous 
ment, takes the, Raiſonable, a French man of war of 64 
guns and 630. men, in her voyage to Canada, 

17. Great preparations are making, both by ſea and land, 

2 againſt France under the duke of Marl- 
borough ; and flat · bottom d boats of à new conſtruction, for 
the more commodious landing the troops, are bailt and 
launched. | 

20. Commodore Ke; eppel's ſquadron dee i in 2 French 
ſhips, part of ſeventeen which had ſailed from Bourdeaux wich 
proviſions and ſtores for Canada. 

30. An account comes, that commatdors Tyirel, with 
the Buckingham and Cambridge men of war, had taken and 
levelled with the ground a ſmall fort in St. Ann's bay in the 
iſland of Martinico, and deſtroyed three inen, and con- 
verted the fourth into a tende. 

June 1. Prince Ferdinand not being [able to prevent the 
French retreating over the Rhine, paſſes that river himſelf, 
that he may oblige the prince de Soubiſe to abandon his expe- 


dition againſt Heſſe Caſſel. The French continue to retire. 


before prince Ferdinand, who, by the.moſt-maſterly conduct. 

defeats them at Crevelt, and makes himſelf , maſter of 

Duſſeldorp, and other important paſſes upon the Rhine. 
Florence Henſey, M. B. and a native of Ee beland. i is tried at 


the bar of the King s Bench for holding an illegal correſpon- 


* with his majeſty's enemies; and _ after a Jong 
Nu 4A trial, 
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trial, convicted upon the cleareſt evidence, he received fon 


% * 


58. tence of death. But being afterwards reſpited from time to 


time, he at laſt received a pardon for his life, on conditzon 
of his tranſporting himſelf out of his majeſty's dominions. 
This month the famous Thurot appeared off the Scbich 
roaſt in the Marſha? Belliſle privateer, and made à vaſt rium-' 
ber of captures ; but diſtinguiſned himſelf greatly by the gg. 
neroſity and humanity with whicl he treated his priſoners, 
June 2. Fort St. David's in the Eaſt Indies is taken by 
Two ſquadrons, a great one under lord Anſon, and 1 
ſmaller one under commodore Howe, with ſixteen battalions 
and nine troops of light horſe on board, commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough, ſailed from Portſmouth. © Lord An 
ſon's ſquadron ſeparates from the other, and bears aff to the 


bay of Biſcay, to obſerve à French ſquadron in Breſt, and 
to ſpread the alarm along' the coaſt of France, Mg 
5. The Britiſh troops under the duke of Marlborough” 
land at Cancalle, in Cancalle bay, not far from St. Maos. 
8. After ſecuring à retreat to Cancalle, they march to- 
wards St. Malo's ; but finding themſelves too weak to attack 
it, they burn about 100 fail of ſhipping, many of whom were 
privateers, that lay under the walls of the city, beſides a vaſt 
number of ſtores and magazines, without the leaſt oppoſition , 
inne. Ong Tele 2 
12. They re-embark at Cancalle, reconnoitre the town 
of Granville, and attempt a landing at Cherburg; | but 
the army being ſickly by its long confinement on board the 
ſhips, and proviſions falling ſhort, the fleet returns to Eng- 
| The Engliſh troops are at this time before Louiſburgh, in 
the iſland of Cape Breton. Admiral Boſcawen commands the 
fleet, and direcis all the nayal operations; and general Am- 
herſt commands the land troops. Their landing was effectel 
with great difficulty. | At laſt the ſiege was regularly formed, 
and being carried on with great intrepidity by the Engliſh,” 
| (Wolle, a young general; having diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly. 
in it) on the 27th of this month Louiſburgh fue 
The garrifon, irregulars, and ſeamen, amounting to 567, 
were made priſoners of War.. 
16. The ſalaries of the judges of England are augmented, 
and the ſum of 11,4 50 l. is aj propriated by the commons, 
to be given to his majeſty, for that purppſmſmGGQ. 
32z A very hot preſs takes place upon the river Thames, 
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July 5. Seneral Ambercromby; commander in chief of Ged. U. J 
the Britiſh forces in America, embarks upon lake George 1738. 
with about 16,000 troops, regulars' and provincials, with a —— 


large artillery, and having effected a landing, on te 

TRI I ey appear before Tioonderago; but in their mare 
they loſe the brave lord Howe, who is killed by the French. 
A al reſolution is taken to attack the French intrenchments 
before Ticonderago, before the heavy artillery can be-brought | 
up. The attempt, notwithſtanding the courage and intrepi- 
lity of the Britiſh army, was found impracticable 3 and after 
long near 2000 men, they were obliged. to. retire next r ! 
to their old camp to the ſouthward of Lake George. 

24. Prince Edward having recovered from a flight "7 
poſition, embarks, on. board the Eſſex, commodore Howe's.. 
ſhip, at Portſmouth, to proceed on a new expedition intended 
againti France, to be commanded ed by generak Bliabz KW, 

Auguſt 1. A loan of 200, ooo |. to his majeſty, 
tor of H anover, was negotiated. in London, "the ab- 
ſcription was immediately filled up at the bank. 

The fleet ſails from Se, Helens, and.in a few. days eomes 55 
anchor before Cherburg; and by the excellent diſpoſitions 
made by commodore Howe, the French, by the fire from: his 
fleet, are kept within their intrenchments. 

7. . The: Engliſh, who. were no more "lg 6000, having 
landed without any material loſs, advance againſt. Cher- / 
burg, which they entered without oppoſition, and deſtroy- 
ed the baſon and fortifications there, which had been made at 
a moſt ſtupendous expence by the court of Frances the veſ- 
{cls in the harbour are all burnt, hoſtages were taken for the 
contributions, and the army, after nn. days . 
leſted in France, reimbark.... ... 

Great diſorders and ſome. pyracies are en on tha- 
ſeas ; the ſhip in which was the king of Spain's miniſter to 
the court of Denmark, is boarded and plundered; and the 
lords of the admiralty o eren 500 l. eee ee Wh 
would diſcover the pyrates, 

8. Advice comes, that an unſucceſsful attempt had been 
made on the iſland of wha near the river. Senegal, by the ; 
Engliſh ; and that, 

The Monmonth, c captain. ; Sig had burnt a. an 
man of war of 40 guns, in che iſland of Malta, of which: the: 
Malteſe complained 

About this time TN Chevert, ane of, the. ableſt ads. 
of the French in Germany, in endeavouring to render the- 
nn the Fogilh chere withr-the. Hanoverians. imprac- 


ticable, 


Geo. II. 


1758. 


and all kinds of naval ſtores, muſt have been conſumed, fo 


ticable, is himſelf defeated by baron Imhoff, the Haioyertu 
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eneral, at Meer, after which he effected his junction wit 
tince Ferdinand. 1 WAY on 3 | # 50 is : 

12. Near 10,000 manufacturers in and about Manchelter, 

combine together to raiſe the price of their wages by fe 


and are guilty of e diſorders, ſuch as writing inerg- 
a 


diary letters. Lord Mansfield adapts*his charge to the prah 
jury upon the occaſion ; upon which they find bills of ig 
ment againſt ſixteen or ſeventeen of the rioters. 

27. General Abercromby, after his repulſe at Ticonds. 
rago, diſpatches about 3000 provincials againft Fort 'Frop- 
tiniae, under colonel Bradſtreet.” This fort ſtood at the come 
munication of the lake Ontario, with the river St. Lawrence, 


which in ſome manner it commanded, and was taken by the | 


Engliſh without any loſs. | * "OO 
A prayer of thankſgiving was uſed in all churches and 
d throughout all England, on the taking of Louiſbug 


A guard is poſted to prevent the firing of London bridge, 
which had been attempted afreſh. e 


This month an act is carried into execution with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and to the vaſt relief of the ſubjects, permitting the im» 


* } 


. 


ee of ſalted beef, pork, and butter from Ireland Into. 


: 


ngland for a limited time. 1 
30. An attempt is made to ſet fire to his majeſty's fote- 
houſes at Deptford, by which an immenſe quantity of cordage, 


SER: © 
3 


* 


the great detriment of the nation. The commiſſioners of 
the navy offered a reward of 5001. for diſcovering the 15. 


cendiariee. 8 e 
Fort Frontiniac isdemoliſhed; but many were of opinion that 


it ought to have been kept and garriſoned. Nine armed loops 


nar, where the coaſt was very rock 


were taken and burnt here, and vaſt magazines of proviſions, 
September 8. The king having ordered the French co 
lours that were taken at Louiſburgh to be depoſited in the ca” 
thedral of St. Paul's London, a moſt magnificent proceſſion 
of horſe and foot grenadiers marched from Kenfington to dt. 
Paul's with the trophies. | "4 L = 
9. The Englifh fleet, after leaving Cherburg, ſails 40 
wards St. Malo's, and land the troops in the bay of St. Lu- 
3 for which reaſon the. 

commodore moved up to the bay of St. Cas, about nine mil * 
to the weſtward, The Engliſh, who in fact had fixed upon 
no plan of operations, nor had any practicable object for. 
them as they could not take St. Malo's, marched to the village 
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or EXGUaND 
heir flanks, / By this time, me duke d' Aigui 


ginſt the Engliſh, who were now marching with all ekpe- 
fon towards St, Cas, in order to reimbark. But beſore the 
eimbarkation could be totally effected, the French had time 
o attack the rear diviſion of the Engliſh, conſiſting of all the 


kconded by a fire of great and ſmall arms fem the fleet. At 
ir the French gave no quarter, and the Engliſm ammuni- 
ton failing them, they were obliged to give way to the 


member of parllament for York city, = young 4 — o 


a large fortune,” and great expectation, "with 
of rank; were here either killed or 'drownet: i making — 


ſet the example, ordered to be rowed as near the Thore as 
polüble to! carry off the men ; the fleet waſting 
French gave quarter. By this affair, about 600 © Britiſh were” 
kiled and wounded, and $00 taken'þrifeners;: 95015 
14, His majeſty” s ſhips Kingſton and Burford: arrives n 
Plymouth from rn wick the tran ts, F:having the” 
garriſon on board. Nn 
160. The cannon anc mortars taken: u . Cherburg, 
of them of a prodigious ize, and moſt ſuperbiy ornamented, 
paſſed by his majeſty as they ſet out from Hyde Park, guard- 


rived about four o'clock”in' the aſternoon. 

20, The duke of Marlborough dies at Munſter in- Ger- 
man 7 
25 Ne de bewege boats are ordered to be built to 
replace thoſe deſtroyed at St. oa HENS AS 

The Ruffians having penetrated." into the how Marche of 
Brandenburg, and having laid fiege to Cuſtrin, at no great 
diſtance from Berlin itſelſ; that city was reduced to the moſt 
deplorable condition by the red. 2 balls and artillery of the 
beſiegers, when the king of Pruſſia, after effecting one of the 
neſt retreats ever known, firſt: from Moravia, -t| en'through 
Bohemia, re-entered | Sileſia,/ and advanced with wonderful 
npidity to raiſe the ſiege 
performed in fifty-fix days: Upon his approach the Ruſſians 
raiſed the ſiege, and à moſt bloody battle was fought at the 
village of Zorndorff. At firſt the Pruſſian infantry was brok 


en; t the Ruſſian generals not knowing how to improve this: | 
advantage, 


grenadiers of the army: anti the firit regiment of the guards. 
Theſe attacked the French with great vigour, and were 


ſuperiority of numbers. General Dury, Sir Jebn Armitage, 


gay to their boats; which commodore Howe, having himſelf 


d by matrofles, in proceſſion to the Tower, where 1 75 as" 


of Cuſtrin; the whole march being 


{ Britanny, 3 got together twelve Wakon, and he' 1758. 
e of regular troops, aud two of i militia, advanced — 


\ 
7 
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A 


Goa. . 


1758. 


—— tince Ferdinand. 


nar, where the coaſt was very r for which reaſon 


of Matignon, all the way ſkirmiſhing with the enemy upon 


munication of the lake Ontario, with the river St. Lawrend 


which had been attempted afreſh 
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ticable, is himſelf defeated by baron Imhoff, the Hanoy 


12. Near 10, ooo manufacturers in and about Manchellsy, 
combine together to raiſe the price of their wages by forts, 
and are guilty of prodigious diſorders, ſuch as writing inge 
diary letters. Lord Mansfield adapts*his charge to the grand 
jury upon the occaſion ; upon which they find bills of indi- 
ment againſt ſixteen or ſeventeen of the rioters, 
27. General Abercromby, after his repulſe at Ticonds- 
rago, diſpatches about 3000 provincials againſt Fort Peg. 
tiniae, under colonel Bradſtreet. This fort ſtood at the come 


which in ſome manner it commanded, and was taken by the 
Engliſh without an %s. OG 
A prayer of thankſgiving was uſed in all churches and 
Lands — all England, on the taking of Louiſburgh, 
A guard is poſted to prevent the firing of London bridge, 


This month an act is carried into execution with great ſug- 
ceſs, and to the vaſt relief of the ſubjects, permitting the it: 
rtation of ſalted beef, pork, and butter from Ireland into 
ngland for a limited time. b „ 
30. An attempt is made to ſet fire to his 11 ag flote- 
houſes at Deptford, by which an immenſe quantity o cordage, 
and all kinds of naval ſtores, muſt have been conſumed}; to. 


the great detriment of the nation. The commiſſioners of 
the navy offered a reward of 5001. for diſcovering the ig: 
cendiaries. » 91% e „ 

Fort Frontinĩac is demoliſhed; but many were of opinion that 
it ought to have been kept and garriſoned. Nine armed floops 
were taken and burnt here, and vaſt magazines of proviſions, 

September 5. The king having ordered the French c. 
lours that were taken at Louiſburgh to be depoſited'in the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's London, a moſt magnificent proceſſion 
of horſe and foot grenadiers marched from Kenfington to dt. 
Paul's with the trophies. 5 | „ 

9. The Engliſh fleet, after leaving Cherburg, fails to- 
wards St. Malo's, and land the troops in the bay of St. LA. 


commodore moved up to the bay of St. Cas, about nine miles 
to the weſtward, The Engliſh, who in fact had fixed upon 
no plan of operations, nor had any practicable object for. 
them as they could not take St. Mato's, marched to the villag 


ovi Ee DAN r 
er Hanks. By this time, the duke d' Aigulllen, | 


 Britannys W got together twelve battalions and U 17 — 
hedrons of regul ar troops, arid two of militia, advanced 0 


gainſt the Engliſh, who were now marching with all expe- 
ition towards St. Cas, in order to reimbark. But before the 
imbarkation could be totally. effected, the'French had time 
o attack the rear diviſion of the Engliſh; confi ſting of all the 


genadiers of the army, andi the firit regiment of the guards. 
Theſe attacked the French with great vigour, and were 
kconded by a fire of great and ſmall arms from the fleet. At 


frſt he French gave no quarter, and the Engliſn ammuni- 
ton failing them, they were obliged tol give tray to the 


ſuperiority of numbers. General Dury, Sir John Armitage, © 
member of parliament for York city, a young gentleman of 


a large fortune; and expectation, wich other perſons 
of rank; were here either killed or drouned i making their 


way to their boats;- which commodore Howe, having himſelf 


ſet the example, ordered to be rowed as near the ſhore as 
zoſible to! carry off the men; the fleet waſting its fire; the 


French gave quarter. oF this affair, about 600 o Britiſh were” 4 


1 GIA! 7 + 


kiled and wounded, and £00 taken'prifoners;- 


as 

14. His majeſty's ſhips Kingſton: and Burford: tired. at 
Plymouth from ys with the t a (> | "having the 
carriſon on board. 1 


16, The cannon 4 wart mortars taken: 1 Cherburg a 


of them of a prodigious ſize, and moſt ſuperbly ornamented, 
pled by his majeſty as they ſet out from Hyde Park, guard- 


by matroties in — to the Tower, "wines they: ar. 


rived about four oꝰclock in the aſternoonn 

20. The duke of Mee dies at Munſter in Ger- 
many, © 

5 New:flat-bottorn'd bouts are ordered 4s be built, to 
replace thoſe deſtroyed at St. Cas. 

Te Ruſſians having penetrated. ineo: the how Marche of 
Brandenburg, and having laid ſiege to Cuſtrin, at no great 
diſtance from Berlin itſelf that city was reduced to the moſt 
deplorable condition by the red-hot balls and artillery of the: 
beſiegers, when the king of Pruſſia, after effectin one of the 
neſt retreats ever known, firſt from Moravia, then gh 
Bohemia, re-entered Sileſta, and advanced with wonderful 
rapidity to raiſe the ſiege of Cuſtrin; the whole march being 
performed in fifty-fix days. Upon his approach the Ruffians 
niſed the ſiege, and à moſt bloody battle was fought at the 
village of Zorndorff. At firſt the Pruſſian infantry was brok- 
en; _— the Ruſlian * not knowing how to improve this 

advantage, | 


nw. 
Gel II, udvantage, the king again formed his army, andi'de 


28850 


Pruſſians; for count Daun's ſchemes were thereby defeated, 


niards of the Engliſh privateers ſeizing; their ſbipe ang df 


greſs, gentlemam being very en to offer thelr name 
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the Ruſſians with a hortible ſlaughter. Their ob 
- puted at about 275529 men, and that of the he | 
about 2000: Both ſides claimed the honour of the hien 
but the conſequenee plainly ſhewed that it belonged tothe 


the Ruſſians evacuated the Pruſſian dowinionsy: and Nm 
jeſty entered Saxony, joined his brotber; prince He 
obliged marſhal Daun to retire from the neighbourhany f 
Dreſden, and to fall back to Zittau. bor. 

In like manner the Swedes, whoſe motions werd d 


| by thoſe of the Ruſſians, retreated _ of the — ing; 
nions with precipitation. 1, ics 436601 WY bart 
28. A decree iſſues from he aulic council of the he 1 
enjoining all directors of circles, imperial towns, and noble: digt 
men of the empire, to ſend to Vienna liſts of thaſe W ad, bee 
hered to the elector of Brandenburgs rebellion, that they of 
may be puniſhed in honours, bodies and goods. The pe- ady 
rialiſts, in this: deere, had the eee ta neces SHEEN gre 
of Hanover. 5802 ep ſo t 
30. Prince Soubiſe attacks er Oberg tk ink the 
ſuperior number, at Sanwerhagen and defrats him but by Wl fee 
the good diſpoſitions that were made by prince \Ferdinand of WW Bu 
Brunſwick, the French gained but little by this victory: dhe 
The malecontents of Corſica, under their general Paoli, Wl 70 
after gaining ſeveral advantages, blockade Bas wi with 13000 vi 
men. Great complaints this month were made hy the d- for 


the Engliſh * the French for the bad nog _ 
ſoners. . U Pr 
October 1. His Portugueze shy, in returning ont of 
the country, is ſet upon in a loanſome place near. Belm mith 
fire · arms, and is dangerouſly wounded. This: attetapt vn 
for ſome time kept ſecret, but was afterwards —— 
terrible conſequences to the perpetrators, - 228 ads 
The forming the militia in England makes Wy 


as officers, || + 

14. Marſhal Daun and the king of Prufla, having de, hes 
time watched each others motions, the former reſoluec ti cla 
the campaign with an action of conſequence, and-maning 
in the dead of the night with his army towards the Pruſſia 
camp, he attacked it at ſive in the morning, at a vill ag called | 
Hochkerchen, with ſo much fury, that the Pruſſians: 1 
pat into a total diſorder. Tw mag 7 
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upon the ſpot, wich about 7000 of the Pruſſian troops. © The 
wonderful activity, hpwever, of his Pruſſian majeſty, ſaved 
his army from a total defeat; and the conſtquences of its ſut᷑ 

prize, were not ſo fatal to him ag they were firſt imagined. 

The Ruſſians retreat towards Pomerania, and beſiege Col- 
berg, a ſmall ſeaport town upon the Baltic, by whieh they 
might have received proviſions by ſea ;/ but though the place 
was very weak, the beſiegers, who were 1 5,000 in number, 
abt after ſpending twenty-ſix days before it in vain, were obliged 
ea to abandon their enterprize, and to evacuate Pomerania, leav- 
ming, wherever they paſſed, moſt diſmal monuments of bar- 
barity and inhumanity. 3h. 6-7 5 * 5 or 551 69, 41 1 n a 
November 10. The king of Pruſſia marches with pro- 
digious diſpateh into Sileſia to the relief of Neiſſe, which had 
been beſieged by the Auſtrians; count Daun takes advantage 
of this march, and in concert with the army of the empire, 
advances towards Dreſden, where the Pruffian armies had been 
greatly weakened, by ſending detachments to the king's army; 
ſo that the combin'd armies ſeemed upon the point of making 
themſelves maſtery of Dreſden, which was but poorly forti- 
fied, and defended by 10,000 men under count Schmetau. 
But the king 6f- Pruſſia, having obliged the Auſtrians to raiſe 
the ſiege of Neiſſe, ſent Sehmetau orders to defend the city 
to the laſt extremity. Schmetau was obliged, againſt his 
will, to ſet fire to the ſuburbs of Dreſden, which of itſelf _ 
formed one of the ' fineſt cities in Europe, but when ftand- 
ing, commanded the'ramparts of Dreſden. This ſeaſonable 
conflagration, and the rapid advances made by the king of 
Pruſſia, obliges count Daun, on the 1185 

17. To abandon the ſiege” of Dreſden, and to retire to- 
wards Bohemia, and from thence into winter quarters. 

20. The king of Pruffia, after croffing Luſatia, paſſing 
the Elbe, and joining his troops under count Dohna and ge- 
reral Wedel, who had raiſed the blockade of Torgau, which 
oe: * formed by general Haddic, triumphantly enters 

feſde a.. die,, ß. 

About this time the French and Hanoverian —_— = | 
mutual conſent into winter quarters, as do the Britiſh 
Captain Saumareg;' in the Antelope, takes the Belliqueux, 

a French ſhip of 64 guns mounted, and 417 men, in Lundy 

23. The two houſes of parliament meet at Weſtminſter. 

Tic fion is opened: by commiion, and the lord keeper 
7 | makes 


== 235 


at 57 
narſhal Keith and prince Francis of Brunfwick, were killed Gio, 
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Geo. II. makes a ſpeech, acqusinting the members with al theawe il © 
1758. able events that had happened during the courſe of the ; "7 
; — and recommends it to them, vigorouſſy to ſupport the king * 
of Pruſſia and the reſt of his majeſty's allies. This ſpeech bv 
produced. moſt loyal addreſſes from the two houſes er 

25. General Forbes having marched from Pf 

againſt fort Du Queſne, is greatly harraſſed in his wasch 7 1 

parties of the enemy's Indians, Major Grant advaneigg f - 

a detachment of about 800. Britiſh, is ſurrounded;1by the 11 
enemy from the fort, and his men are cut to pieces:oritaken hi 


- priſoners, But the French deſpairing to defend the n 3 
abandon it, and its name is changed into that of Pittſburgh, 5 
in compliment to Mr. Pitt, ſecretary of ſtate. The reduc: : 
tion of fort Du Queſne, which had been built upon ggf 
territory, was conſidered as of the utmoſt importance for the P 
Britiſh intereſt in America. But the fatigues of the match, : 
coſt general Forbes his life. e 


e eee 
Dutch ſhip, which had been ſeized for importing French ha 


brandy into the port of- Hull, was adjudged to be a lawful 
prize. The determination of this point, put a ſtop to dh 1 


pernicious practicdeQ. 3 19 
December 5. Doctor Shebeare, in purſuance of his ſentence by 


before the court of King's-Bench, for being the author;of x ch 
Jibellovs pamphlet entitled, A Sixth Letter to the People | 
England, ſtands upon the pillory at Charing Croſs. 
6. The thanks of the houſe of commons are voteditoad- * 
miral Boſcawen for the conqueſt of Louiſbourgh and the 
ands of Cape Breton and St. John, which he afterwards. H 
ceived in his place; and to admiral Oſborne, for the fe 
done by the fleet in the Mediterranean under his command, 
The ſum total of the grants made by the committee ofthe g 
ſupply for the ſervice of the year 1758, was 10457 5,00. B 
78. 1 d. After this it was reſolved, upon motion, to gra ſy 
king 11,4501. for augmenting the ſalaries of the judge 
ſo that the whole of the grants this year amount 
10, 586, 457. 7s. 1d. Of this ſum, 1, 861, 897 J. 4 
was allotted for the ſupport ef the Britiſh connections pon 
the Continent. | „ 


January 2, 1759. Four regiments of French, by flat: 
gem, make themſelves maſters of the imperial city of Frank- 
fort, where marſhal Soubiſe eſtabliſhes his head quartervn7- 

3. Some of the officers and ſoldiers taken at Sti G . 
rive at Portſmouth in a cartel ſnip.— The affair of che Mag 
of Portogal's aſſaſſination becomes now very e 
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court of Liſbon mentions. the ſame with the particulars as Geo, II. 


above related, On that account, a great number of perſons 


the duke De Aviera; the two marquiſes of Tavora; two Jo- 


ſephs, one their ſon, and one their brother; the count de At- 


touguia; the marquis de Alloria, and all their families. 

An account comes, that captain Tyrrel had, between Gua- 
daloupe and Martinico, attacked three French men of war, 
in his majeſty's ſhip the Buckingham, of 65 guns; and after 


a long engagements in which he was himſelf wounded and 


his ſhip diſmaſted and diſabled, had beat them all; but the 


Buckingham not being able to purſue them, the French had 


eſcaped. 


12. Her royal highneſs Anne princeſs of Orange, gover- 


nante of the United Provinces, and eldeft daughter to his 
Britannic majeſty, dies, leaving prince Lewis of Brunſwick 
acting tutor to her children, the, hereditary prince ſtadtholder 
and the princeſs Grein... 8 

18. An order from the ſecretary of ſtate's office at White- 


hall, is ſent down to all the ſea-ports to examine all paſſen- 
75 from Portugal, on account of the late conſpiracy at 


iſbon. And all the colleges of the jeſuits, who were thought 
to have been at the bottom of the conſpiracy, are inveſted 


by troops, who cut off all communication between thoſe fa 
thers. ts Cf opting © og ur a NOIR 
19. A copy of the convention between their Britannic 


and Pruffian majeſties, is preſented to the houſe of commons 


a 


by Mr. ſecretary Pitt 12 likewiſe another copy ef à con- 


vention between his Britannic. majeſty and the landgrave of 
Heſſe, both of them dated January 17, 1759. The firſt was 


only a renewal of former conventions ; by the latter, 19, % 


of the troops of Heſſe are to be taken into the pay of Great 
Britain inſtead of 12,000, the number lately employed in the 
Britiſh ſervice; beſides the ordinary pay of theſe troops, the 


ſum of Co, ooo l. is allowed, in conſideration of his immenſe 


loſſes in ſupport of the common cauſe. + + 12 
22. The earl marſhal publiſhes an order for a general 


mourning on account of the late princeſs of Orange, which 
greatly afflicts the manufacturers in Spittlefields, the lacemen, 


jewellers, and others concerned in fine cloaths, who bad ſuf- 


fered by the long mourning the preceding year.. 7 

27, An account.comes from commodore Keppel, of his 
haying attacked and taken the iſland, forts, and gatriſon of 
Goree on the coaſt of Africa, about two miles in, gircumfe- 


tence, but of the greateſt importance to the Engliſh, gum- 


— 


* 4 , 


; © th | HS: © 0 
of the firſt diſtinction are ſeized and impriſoned ;' particularly — - 5 


3 1 ; „ 
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Geo. II. trade, which had lately fallen into their hands by the donde 


of Senegal. An account likewife comes, that his A 


— the Litchfield, of 50 guns and 350 men, Was Rand 


and wreck'd -on the couſt of Barbary, with the Joſs of 35 
men, officers included; and that the ſurvivors were mo in- 
bumanly treated by the natives. 
31. The queen of Spain being lately dead, his moll b. 
tholic majeſty conceives ſuch a melancholy thereupon, that 
he immures himſelf up in his palace at Villa Viciofa, deay- 
ing himſelf all pleaſure either by food or company, and wit 
out ſuffering any buſineſs to be mentioned to him. By thi 
exceſlive indulgence of his grief, he is quite emaciated; and 
contracts a flow fever, which afterwards puts an end tohi 
life. | 
February. This month an account comes .of the extcu- 
tions of the perſons concerned in the attempt to aſſaffinate the 
king of Portugal, by various tortures, 

16. A faſt day kept with great devotion in the cities 
London and Weſtminſter, ' 

22, An account comes from captain Parker, of his m.. 
Jeſty's ſhip the Montague, of his taking a French privateer 
of 20 ſix pounders and 194 men.—Captain Graves takes an- 
ther privateer of 22 guns and 202 men.—Captain Leudrick 
takes two French merchant ſhips, of above 300 tuns each, 
with cloathing and arms for Martinico. 

His Pruſſian majeſty opens the campaign on the fide of 
Poland, ſeizes the Ruſſian magazines at Poſen, and futy . 
the city of Poſnania. The like erw. at the eginn in 
of this month, commence all over = 


The French 2 Lally is repulſed at ' Tarjour in 180 


Eaſt-Indies, and beſieges Madraſs without ſucceſs.” © © | 
March 1. Commodore Keppel arrives with p 0 of his 
ſquadron at Portſmouth; and tranſports, with d dr ; 
troops for Germany, fail from Leith 8 Scotland. BE. 
7. No leſs than 17, 600 weight of gum Senegal, „ Rl 
| modity, that before the reduction of Senegal by" Englith, 
- wasentirely-engrofſed by the French, and which the Engliſh 
were obliged to purchaſe from the Dutch at . moſt extrays- 
gant rate, was this day entered at the port of ondon, oft the 
Dutch account, for ſupplying the French and "other 2 
with that commodity. 
Accounts arrive at Whitehall chat n Hoblon an 
commodore Moore, had made an unſucceſsful attempt u 


SY 


Martinico ; that from thence they had proceeded to Guatda- 
lupe, where they mer the town” of Baffetetre a . 


the — — .retir 


mountains: 1d agnus ebe 1 * 117 F 
10. An additionohdaty of 5 255 cent. is laid upon all dry. 
goods, incl .all;Eaft-lodia goods, tobacco, ſugar, gro- + | 
cery, and m_ y, foreign Mpinits, boreign linens, and foreign 
paper ; alſo 28. a uon coffee, and 9d. on chocolate; 
all which duties are to he applied towards paying the intereft : 
of the ſums er gre _ — on the 8 ſervice of, 
the year. This day a violent ſtorm e e 
ticularly on the coaſt near-Falmouth...: f 
16. Lord George Sack ville, — in chief of the. 
Engliſh * in Germany, the marquis of Granby, general 
ag voter) OI a Ye; JOS ondon for ht 


e 2 ur 4 . 5 5 'F 


7 


from — — of] 4 
peal, — —— = In all 
of making rep againſt the i t a declaration 
is We „ That if either the province of Holland, 
« or the trading towns in it, ſhould; without the conſent ol 
« the States General, fit out and ſend to ſea. 18 or 25 ips 
« of war to protect their trade, as they had pretended, 9 ich 
they are not impowered to do by their act of union) ſuch ſh 
« of war will be treated as pirates; and if the States Gene- 
« ral ſhould ſend à fleet to ſea for the ſame pretended pur- 
« poſe, it will be conſidered as a declaration of wat.” But 
at the ſame time the Engliſh merchants offer in the news- 
papers a great reward for diſcovering any perſon guilty of ac 
of pyracy upon the high ſeas againſt the Dutch, or any other 
nation; and — perſons are, upon that account, ws 
and condemned at a gh court we ee, and afterwards - 
executed. 
24. Admiral Corniſh orbpanes.- to fail to. the Ea Andes 
with three frigates, and the Lenox of 70 guns, Vork of 70s. 
and Duc De Aquitaine of 60, the F almouth of 50, and tywa 
other ſhips of the line 

27. Warrants ars iſſued out for -a. 
ſea and land'fervice . 
Vor. . 0 0 by The 


556% ＋ A E AIS TRR 
Geo. II. "Phe campaign in Germany this month goes very: briſt 
1759. on, but without any remarkable advantages obtainèd 
ther fide, . at the French obtained too greditia I 
footing in Heſſe. e Dutch 1 'appoint>4 | 
of men of war for their trading ſhips. b 
Aptil 3. An account comes, that! the. French frign 
Diana, of 40 guns and 330 men; is taken b 1ajelty 
ſhips the Southampton and Melampe, — by the cip- 
tains Gilchriſt and Hotham.— And that his majeſty's ſhip d 
FEolus, captain Elliot, had taken the La Mignone, 2 French Lal 
frigate of 20 8 ind" 1 men, mu whom 70, with their ſuc 


Faro were — pr ee mi; 
4. The Dute Reretiving Ae of the Britiſh $6. Tt 
vernment with regard to the grounds of confiſcatingytheir exp 


ſhips, ſend three of the moſt reſpet᷑table members of the Stakes of 
General, M. Boreel, M. Vander ——— as mi- Bu 
niſters to the court of Great Britain, to remonfſfrate nun tire 
thoſe confiſcations, and to put the trade of the Dutch upon 3 wh 
better footing for the” future. But tbough they are tecelx prit 
with the greateſt politeneſs and diſtinction, yet they deſpair of per 
ſucceeding in their commiſſion, 557 10 „ö Ha 
13. The houſe of commohs grant ſeveral ſums of money 5 
for the better fortifying and ſecuring the towns and dockt 50 
Plymouth and Port mtb, Milford Haven and Chatham. hac 
Nothing of importance yet comes from the king of Prufliny 
only that he takes the towns of Schweſin and Mecklembiungh, il 
while the Auſtrians ſurprize Greiflinburgh.+ 15444 arty get gut 
The campaign is carried more britkly on between prince 
Ferdidand and the marſhal duke de Broglio, the French ge. 
neral. Both parties having called in their detachments, i 
Ferdinand bravely reſolving to ſtrike a blow that-ſhouldibe- fon 
deciſivè of the campaign, marched: at the head of his main ma 
army, conſiſting of about 30, oo men, to attack thut gf cee 
France, which held a very ſtrong poſt at Bergen, a village lat 
ſituated between Frankfort and Hanau. "The attack was made 
under great diſadvantages, but with prodigious courage and 
intrepidity. It proved unſucceſsful. The prince of Iſen- 
burg, the Heffian general, was ſlain, with about 1000 0 
prince Ferdinand's army; but the loſs of the French π⁰ $1, 
themſelves owned to be very confiderable, and the failurezof nar 


the attack was not attended with any further bad conſequentes ent 
t6 the allied army.— This month, prince Henry proceeds with nex 
reat ſucceſs againſt the Auſtrians i in Bohemia, by taking and I 
eying their AB and b himſelf matter of the 
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paſsberg, where 2000 Auſtrians and 51 officers were. taken Goel ll. 


tiſoner s. 
17. Captain Barrington, in his i 
the Count St. Florentine, a French man of war of 64 guns, 
and 403 men, bound to Rochfort, after a cloſe enga ement, 
in which the Achilles had only two men killed "EF twenty 
three wounded; but 8 rench p and I 16of his men, 
were killed 0 wounde a 
This month the king of Pruſſia inerencbed bis army at 
Landſhut in Sileſia, hilfe his brother, prince Henty, goes on 
ſucceſsfully in taking or 77 9 f the magazines in Bohe- 
mia, from whence count Daun drew his chief ſubſiſtence. | 
The magazines taken and deſtroyed by prince Henry in this 
expedition, amounted to 3 5,486 tons of meal, 7 400 loaves 
of bread, of 4 1b. each. In deſtroying the magazines at 
Buden, the wing drove the flames into the town, and in- 
tirely reduced it to aſhes, to the great grief of prince Henry, 
who endeavoured all, in his power. to extinguiſh, it. Upon 
prince Henry's return towards Saxon. the Auſtrians and Im- 
perialiſts every. where fled before bim, and the Pruffians and 
— laid F ranconia under contribution, 85 


2 


whom where killed and 18 wounded; the inder had « one 
killed and ſix wounded. The lading Lonſiſted of 60 tons f 
gunpowder, I 50 tons of cordage, flour, fail-cloth, wines, Kc. 
This ſhip, with three others which eſcaped, was boutd | 
to Pondicherry. . 

May 7. An account comes of che death of zeneral Hop- 
ſon at vadalupe,: and of his being ſucceeded in his com- 
mand of the land troops, by general Barrington, who 
_ very ſucceſsfully i in his operations for reducing that 

and, | | 

11. An account comes, that captain Parker, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Brilliant, had taken a F me Fiat of 22 nine 
PO and 210 men. 

15. A proclamation was iſſued, promiſing A reward of 
51. for every able bodied ſeaman, and 308. for every ordi- 
nary ſeaman, or able bodied Jaridman, who ſhall voluntaril7 
enter on board his majeſty's navy on or eie the 340 of J uly. 
1 | 
A large ſuppl of horſes, men, mone ; and ftores to 
de ngliſh army in oe Arn fall down to riveſcad bound 
to ans A reinforcement for for cs regiment of Yrs 

0 2 


y's ſhip Achilles; takes, — | 


* 


[4 580 


ces of the war incurred, or to be incurred, for the y 


ed | Ct 
dalupe had ſurrendered to his Britannic majeſtys 


4 


26. The Arethuſe, a French frigate o uns and 4 


* 


By letters from general Barrington, the public was infor 


that on the 2d of this month, the French iſland of Gi 

; 0.3 tr 3 

and that, on the 6th, the iſlands of Marigalſante, Grat 

and St. Martins, had ſurrendered like wiſe. 
June 4. The prince of Wales this day being of age, g 
rejoicings and demonſtrations of regard and af Sion 10 

royal highneſs and the family, are general throughout all 


Oy 80 ee e £028 ee 
5. A French privateer of 22 | nc and 187 men, taken 
by captain Moor of his majeſty's ſhip the Adventure, 
E This month the ſeveral regiments of militia are revieh 

and give great ſatisfaction. Prince Henry of Pruffia'is, in e. 
neral, ſucceſsful againſt the Auſtrians an 4 the ans 


* 


empire; but the ſituation of his e Prpul 
e Ru 


is very doubtful on account of the progreſs of the Ruſlians, * 

July mon f England are inthe 
bigtief expeCtation of an invaſion from France, but are vel 
prepared to erholt t! no fewer than 60,000 regular forces 
and militia, Who are now reckoned equal to regulars, belng 


b 


5. The 


1 


i. This month the people of Engladd 


. foot in England, beſides the great armies 
Jermany and ent Ke 


orth America. 
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ral Rodney, who deſtroys ſome of their flat-bottom 
par of the en eee 
The earl 


d 


* 


chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. . 
\ n 1 . » 34+ 2 4», 1 „ 8 i 
17. His majeſty reviews, with great ſatisfaction, the te- 


Ea of Norfolk militia at Kenſingtoh, in their march to 
ort Pr COTS CRE v3 O08 TBA "OF" SIRI 


23. An account is publiſhed by authority, that the Pruf- 


ſian general Wedel had defeated the Ruſſians; but it after- 
wards appears, that Wedel himſelf was defeated by the 
count de Soltikoff the Ruſſian general at Zulichau, ,. _. 
25. Fort Niagara, one of the moſt impo tal of all the 
French forts in America, is taken by general Sir William 
Jolinfoft ̃ f 8 
28. Piconderago taken by general Amherſt, 
Auguſt 1. The French army under marſhal Contades, 
and the ally'd army under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, hav- 


: 


ing for ſome weeks watched each other, the French. are, by a 
maſterly diſpoſition of prince Ferdinand, decoyed to attack the 


ally'd army, and are totally defeated, with the Toſs of above 
io, ooo men. This victory was gained chiefly by the valour 
of the Engliſh troops, of whom abave 2000 were killed and 
wounded, Sod brine Ferdindhd e the Fikich tor fone 
days with great fla i Co ot I HIS 
2. The city of London makes e progteſs in the 
ſcheme for the intended bridge at Blackfriars. 
3. Leiplic taken by the army of the empire. The king 
of Pruſſia's enemies now pour. ſo. faſt upon him from 
many different quarters, that he is incapable of reſiſting them 
every W W oa OTC ETS 
4. Crown Point in America is taken by general Amherſt: 
10. The Pruſſian general Wunch ſkirmiſhes with the 
army of the empire; and defeats one of its wings. 
12. His Praten Majeſty attacks the Ruſſian arn 


* 
2 


* 
. 


great probapilley of entirely de 
Wa SE 7. . 
About this time the Engliſh miniſtry publiſh the jak 
orders given by the marſhal duke de 


E 


publickly known, that the 1 2 in chief of the Bri 
a J 0 3 2 . 


of the Engliſh after the battle of Minden on the 1ſt. 


ECL ods et A EAT wn 1 "3 2 
f Weſtmorland inftalled, with great, ceremony, 


Cunnerſdorf near Frankfort pat the Oder, and at firſt H 


ellifle to the marſhal 
Contades with regard to Hanover, which fell into the Hands 


8 581 - 
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Geo. II. tiſh forces in Germany i is in di iſgrace for his behay 4 50 5 
17 59. ſaid battle. | SLE: , kin 


. 1B. Aa Boſcawen bavirg long waited for che h 1 tio 
8 ſquadron under De la Clue, attacks and defeats it, with ert ret 

| loſs to the French, and honour to himſelf. In this en; adc 

ment the: Ocean, one of the largeſt ſhips ever ban | 

France, was burnt, the 'Temeraire, a French. 74 gun {hi all 

was taken; as was the Redoubtable, a 64 gun K and 4 ſki 

Modeſte. 2 fla 


September 4. The princeſs Elizabeth Caroline, ſecond | 
daughter to the late prince of OO dies i in the 19th year yo 
of her age. _ 
5. Ihe army of the empire takes Dreſiten from the Prid a 
ſian general. h 
15. Admiral Boſcawen arrives with his ſquadron at N 
mouth. 1 
This month a Nelke ſpirit of loyalty discovered itſelf G 

in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. The city of Lon- T 

: don having opened a ſubſcription: for offering certain boun- b) 
ties and encouragements for land ſoldiers, received his 
jeſty's thanks by Mr. ſecretary Pitt for the ſame, and the fub- _ 
ſcription proſpers greatly.—And on the .. 3 ti 

19. 47261. are ſubſcribed at the St. Alban's 'taver for 


the ſame purpoſe by the gentlemen of Middleſex and Weſt- h 
minſter, who aſſemble there in conſequence of a hotice fre 

the duke of Newcaſtle, lord lieutenant of the coubty, for " 
carrying the militia act into execution. This laidable - 
example is followed by other cities and corporations in the „ 


kingdom. 
This month the Engliſh fleet under Sir Edward Havike U 
inſults the French fleet in Breſt, but without being able w 
make them hazard an engagement. 0 
18. Quebec, the capital of the French empire in Nor T 
America, is taken by the Engliſh troops commanded by : 
neral Wolfe, who loſes his life in an engagement” "a , 
the French previous to the taking of the city, as does þ 


Montcalm, the French general. General Monkton, t ( 
ſecond in command iner Wolfe, being wounded, 5 
command falls to the honourable general Townſend; the Y 
third in command, , who has the glory of forcing the eln to 


capitulate. | 
26. The duke of 'Newcattle” teturts* Wiheles; Wb 
majeſty's name, to the gentlemen ſubſcribers at the! 


1 | Alban' 8 T avern, for railing men to his majeſty," + 37 
| 3 oa. | 


* 


ON AND. 


tion on the important co s' of lis arms. His majeſty - 
returns a moſt gracious. anſwer to ee _ of N 
addreſs, | 1 $73 A 

Nothing material happens this eee S 1 
all the armies watch the motions of ond another, and ma 
ſkirmiſhes happen, — to oye wot non, of the Prut 
fans and their allies, ii obo 

November. This month the . de Broglio, hong a 
young general, is appointed to command the French army 
in Germany. The. French lie at Gieſſen, and the et 
rians and Britiſh at Corſdorff upon the Lahn. 

An account eomes, that prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick is 
inveſted with the order of the garter. 

g. Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, and adrbiral 
Geary, with 28 fail of men of war, come to an anchor at 
Torbay, being driven off their ſtation on en of F. rance 
by ſtreſs of weather. 611 l 

The intentions of the French to pads his majeſty 8 8 
nions appearing every day more manifeſt,” all proper diſpoſi- 
tions, both by ſea and land, are made to diſappoint them. 

11. Part of the Britiſh fleet erg wiege at rie- 
head from North America. 

14. The ſeſſion of — is opened by commiſſion, in 
a ſpeech from the lord Re eper. 

A great number of congratulatory "addreſſes come uo his 
majeſty from all parts of the united kingdoms. © 


late general Wolfe in Weſtminſter Abby. K Oy 

Great apprehenſions of the French Landing 4n ee The 
duke of Bedford, lord lieutenant, puts both houſes of parlia- 
ment upon their guard and ſome bankers ſtop payment. But 


by a ſeaſonable aſſociation of the 1 and the chief 


ke 

to 

5 

th 

A traders, public credit is ſupported, 1 129367 ti 199297 ON 

A. An account comes, that general: Atnherſt had etna: to 
: Crown Point from his expedition to iſle Au Noix on lake 
« Nee e not being able to paſs the lake for een and 
tempefisly z tired M e 159957 te 17 

to An account comes; that de king of the tes Sicilics having 
| ſucceeded: to the throne of Spain, lands at Barcelona. 

is This month the French government; becomes in a manner 
t bankrupt, by ordering a ſtop to be put to tlie oft all 
their public debts, and calling for all the plate of — 
er _ to be ſent to the mint and coined, 57 £2) 5 4 


21. A monument voted by the houſe of commons for the 


Oo4 | Munſter 


| 583 | 
October 20. The eity of London; and other parts of the Geo. IH, 
kingdom, addreſs the i with compliments of congratula- 1759: 


34 W FS | 


Geo. II. "Monſter is reduced bythe Haroverians:” T 1.65.58 1 


1759. 21, 22. Admiral Hawke comes up with che Frebch las 
— — wider Conflans, which had. ſailed from Breſt when he ws 
blown off that coaſt, and defeats it. . The ſhips which ef ape 
get into the river Villaine. a 
The king of Pruſſia, in tra to cut off thi) 3 1 
of count Daun to Bohemia, and to bring him to a battle, 
receives a ſevere check by his general Fink, and ſeveral other 
generals, being made priſoners of war, with all the os”: 
der theit commatid,-amouriting to about i, ooo men. 
28. The heteditary prince of Brunſwiek defeats the Wir 
+ tenbergers, a part of the army of the empire, at F — 
25 gains other advantages 
30. A general thankſgiving 3 is kept Jan the ſucceſſes of hi 
majeſty” s arms. volt: 
Great and dangerous riots at this ame pus a Dab 
December 5. The kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia gr. 
Jos their miniſters to deliver to duke Lewis of Brunſwitk it 
the Hague, a declaration to be notified: to the belligetant | 
powers, that they are diſpoſed to open a congreſs for _ 
about a 2 peadd, .. 
12. A ſubſcription for cloathing the French priſoner 
England, meets with great ſucceſs. |: | - 1 
17. A loan of eight millions agreed to by 9055 amet; and 
the ſubſcription is immediately filled... | ot 
19. Captain Lawrence is executed at Execution oth, 
fat robbing. a Dutch ſhip on the high ſeas. | 
24. A ſubſcription: ſet on foot for the Britiſh ds, 
that behaved ſo gloriouſſy at Minden and Quebec, — 5 
the relief of the widows and orphans of thoſe who fell» * J 
January, 1760. A large detachment from er 
nand's army having marched to ſupport the king of Pain 
the Auſtrian general is forced to retire to Marbutg; 41; 
Vaſt preparations for carrying on the war by and land, 
go forward in Great Britain; _ the r feem oqual 
determined to retake Hanover. 29121 A 
20. Admirat Hawke returns a e nd hits 
ſettles upon him and his two fons;/.and:the ſurviyor. of the, 
à penſion of 20001. a year. He likewiſe receives the thanks 
of the houſe of cominòns in His place; : 20440998 A, 
22. The admirals:Boſcawen' and Geary; fail from b. 
Helens with four large ſhips ;, and great p re Mad 
in the army. Brigadier Murray is: made goye | 
- Queber. + he ermy in d many . 1 nen ace. 
1 Britiſh troops into Gender 1; 3d one 
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February 13. The: marquis of Granby, and other g Gb, H 


neral officers, arrive in tomn ſtom Germany; by which 
neral Moyſton.— The eatl of Ferters is 
London, being charged with the murder of Mr. 
ſteward. et iz i do fer 4 e een 

20. —_—_— cations that Mr. Lyttleton, py | 
South Carolina, had undertal n a grand | ; exped p itie againſt 
the Cherokee Indians, who had been guilty of. many inhu- 
manities againſt the, ſubjects of Great Britain; and they give 
hoſtages for their better behaviour, and for the obſervation-of 
a treaty, which was very much to the honour and advantage 
of Great Britain. But notwithſtanding all their conteffions 
when the governor. retired, they broke the treaty, and re. 


the command of the Britiſh troops there:devolves upon 5 


» 


newed their barbarities with more fury than ever. 
23. An. account; comes from Ireland, that the famous: 
monſieur Thurot had landed a' body of troops, ſuppoſed to 


be above 1000, at Carrickfergus, and that he had made lieu- 


tenant colonel] Jennings, and four companies of major gene- 
ral Strode's regiment, priſoners of war, after a brave reſiſtance, 
and that the French poſſeſſed themſelves of the caſtle of Car- 
nckfergu. . 3 

29. Thurot reimbarking in his three ſhips, captain Elliot, 
in his majeſty's ſhip the olus, with the Pallas and Brilliant 
frigates, meets with him off of the iſle of Man; and the 


French, though ſuperior in numbers and weight of metal, 


are defeated and taken; their commodore, urot, being 
killed in the engagement, which was very obſtinate. 
March 1. Began the trial of lord George Sackville, who 
was charged with having diſobeyed the orders of prince Fer- 
dinand at the battle of Minden; of which charge he was 
found guilty, and rendered incapable- of ever ſerving his ma - 


jeſty again in a military capacity. — About this time a great 


many ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the armies in Germany, but 
without any thing deciſive happening. N 
3. The Iriſh houſe of commons voted their thanks to the 


| ſeveral captains of his majeſty's ſhips of war, who, on the 


28th day of February laſt, ſignalized their courage and con- 
duct in purſuing, defeating, and taking the French ſquadron 
that raſhly and fruitleſsly preſumed to inſult the coaſts of that 
kingdom. And on the oA 
13. They vote their thanks to lieutenant colonel Jen- _ 
nings, for his prudent and reſolute condu& againſt the French 


at Carrickfergus, and for preſerving Belfaſt from being plun- apart: 
dered.— This month great ſtruggles and debates happen ome 
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1760. hibition upon it is taken off, though" it is put under Tell 
A eſtrictions.— Great embarkations are preparing for Germ 


* J 


14. Is held à day of public faſting and humiliati WL 
King Staniſlaus offers the city of Nancy for holdin; the con- 
gre for a general peace; which is civilly declined by their 
ttannic and Pruffian majeſtie. . 
25. His royal highneſs prince Edward having entetel the 
a2d year of his age, is created duke of Vork. 1 * 
29. Sir Robert Henley, lord keeper of the gr at ſeul is 


created baron Henley of the Grange, 167 RB, 
May 5. The carl of Ferrers, after a moſt ſolemn and 
auguſt trial before his peers in Weſtminſter-hall, in"which 
lord Henley fat as lord high ſteward, | being, by them, unani- 
mouſly found guilty, was this day carried, in his own coath; 
from the Tower to Tyburn, where he was hanged: 
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fl N. B. EN: HEE 2 letters es to. 1 1 3 tile 
by figures t to the, pages By ds for King D. tor Dal. 


4 BDICATION, | Cebates WW it, Jay he Cacceſtion to the b 144» 

* A XIII. 68] and XV. 92. "AQ'ro'explaty tis | 
b Aberdeen, alt of; William W070 EA for repealing a clauſe - 
. Gordon, brought priſoner to Lon- | in it, XIX. 970 of ſettle ment in 

p don, XVI. 558 I Ireland, repealed, XIII. 231,” for 

. Aberdeen, che clergy and people 80 the relief of che int Iriſh 

3 that place preſent addreſſes to the | clergy, 258. of indemnity,” 246. 


ereten 35  - XVIII. 487, 489 for raiſihg the ſubſidy: 1691, 
Abington, earl of, Montague Bertie, for abrogating the bath of ſupre- 
his motion in the debate Abt the] macy in Ireland, &c/ $0; 70 
union, NI. 369 cognition. of their majeſties title to 
Abjurationof K. James II. bi for it, the crown of Treland;* XIV. 37. 

VVXIII. 343 for encouragement of roteftant 


Accounts, | piblls, examined into, ſtrangers to ſettle in that 1 
—TT | hid: to prevent frauds by; 


Ads for auen the Habeas'Cor- | tine mortgages, 82. to Prevent ma- 
175 act, XIII. 128. Of toferation, | licious informations in the crown 

For declaring the rights and] office, ibid. to erect a chũmpang 

ire of the ſubject, 8 In Scotland trading to Africa TS | 


. 


hr «he 


28,0, A 2, tent on 


U 


the treaty of union, 338. for con- 
. the union; 370—373. for for - 6 
for laying a duty upon fpirituous 
_ ſixteen peers of Scotland, > 345 n 
| the 


tal ** 331. See South-Sea com- 
nial parliaments, 


train the ſub-governor, &c. of the 
.  South-Sea company from going. out 


Act of proviſion for the queen dowa- 


16 regulating abuſes in 
Feres Fleet priſon, 43. laying a high | 


cy, ibid. for ſettling the African 


, 


.F ND £ X. 5 
loans to * rinces 8, | 
"india 5 FR 


1 Eaſt- Indies, 202. in favour of 
. the. epiſcopal__clergy .in_ Soth, 
212. for regulating trials in caſes 
of high treaſon, 2 bb for remedy- 
ing « ill ſtate the coin, * 


ing of iation, 303. for at- 


| — Sir John Fenwick, 362. 


und all concerned in the conſpira- 


company, 431. againſt papiſts, 505, 
506. for renewing the Eaſt- 2. 
company, 426. for the proteſtant 


ſacceſſion, an 1, &c. for attaint- 
ig the der, 245, Kc. Act 
at the ww affſirxmation of the 


commiſſion for a treaty between 
England and Scotland, XVI. 120, 
&e. for regency, 196. the act which 
detlafed the Stots aliens, tepealed, 
201. for ratifying and approving 


ſettling the manner of election of 


— improvi the union 
n proteſtants, 
1 12. for the South- trade, 360, 
IX. 129. for increaſing its capi- 
pany Act to _— the Habeas 
orpus, XVIII. ELD for 2 
IX. 4. for a 
neral fund, with a clauſe eſtabliſh- 
ing the finking fond, 128. to re- 


of the r 385. in favour of 
the ſafferers by the South-Sea af- 
fair, 419. for ſuppreſſing the mint; 

492 


duty on geneva, 44. againſt bribery 


* 


1 
kingdoms, XVII. 232. tor Bü- 
| — >, 2 foreign 


—_— 


| a corruption, * 5 — 
| | 


ſtraining lands from being dif 
in mortmain, 315. againſt na fa 
quakers ſhall be accepted inſtead of 


an oath, 257. for the anion of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 373. Act of. 


vlſion 


1. 


92 
ot. 7 


ders ſonb, XXI. 35. for 


riſdictions, 330. 


— — — Ws 
* * 
— 


N company's 
excluſive trade, 73. _ the 
duties on falt, 74. regulating Juriez, 


| ibid. for the relief of debrors, 5ß. 
332, 333» 335. to enforce the fizn« | 
* oci 


againſt law proceedings being in 


| Latin, go. encouraging the Salts. 
burghers to ſettle ue Mer 1 

regulating ſtock-jobbers, 227. « 
- ting an annuſty on the princeſs.of 


Orange, 243. concerning the Poſ. 


Office, 275. for 2 ſoldiers, 


282. l e inki ng, 311. te- 


ling, and lowering th 
tea, 322, amending the — againſt 
bribery and corruption, 323.- againſt 


the lord provoſt and city of Edin- 


burgh, 339. and the murderers of 
captain Porteous, regulating 
the pla — — 4pib- 
r the king's ybanger chf. 
dren, bs for buildi eſtmin- 
ſter bridge, 418. — a por- 

for the Heſſe, 491. 


iquors, 604. making it high trez- 
to Corr with the I 4 
addi- 
tional revenue to the duke of Cum- 
berland, 250. attainting ſeveral 
Scogch 1 and enden, 
251. inſt the nonjuring epi 
= * 6 252. for 2 
ally diſarming the Highlands, and 
ſecuring the peace of it, 253. for 
purchaſing the Scotch. heretable ju- 
againſt inſuring 
French property, 342. for enoou- 


© raging. the grown. of indigo in 
I 


America, ibi appointing om 
_ of appeal in caſe of 
393; reducing the intereſt on t 
c funds, 410; Like 5 ng 


| yay iron, 411. 


tin fiſhery; 412. . 
African trade, 405 444 5 


Fd on the * of 4 is 
Wales, 432. f aboliſh 


> 3» 
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al, pp ED 
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old ſtile, 436. veſting the forfeited | 
eſtates in the crown. for the benefit 
of the Highlands of Scotland, 


6 ͤ— 


446. laying 5 wh Turkey trade 


and company, for naturali- | 
ning the 12 465 * 
clandeſtine marriages, ibi 


. Britiſh muſepm, 471. * the | 
Jewiſh naturalization bill, 22S. in| 8 


| favour of Chelſea penſioners, 518. 


Addiſon, Joſeph, his letter to the earl 
of Mancheſter about the affair * — 
Ruſſian ambaſſador, XVII. gg. 

| ſecretary to the lieutenant eh - 

land, has a hand inthe Criſis, 

XVIII“ 134. afliſts R. Steel in his 
trial, 157. appointed ſecretary to 
the lords of the regency, 293. made 
ſecretary of tate, XIX. 98. added to 
the ſecret committee, 146. writes 
the Old Whig, 266. ties, 316. an 
account of him, ibid. 

Addreſſes to K. James II. XIII. Klvii. 
Addreſs of both houſes to K. William, 
promiſi aſſiſtance for the reduc- 
tion of 12 — XIII. 139. of the 
houſe of commons for a wy with 
France, 234» for mann French 
papiſts, 236. from the lords to put 
the iſles of Wight, Jerſey, Guern- 
ſey, Kc. in a poſture of defence, | 
253. for removing the marquiſſes 
of Carmarthen and Halifax, 2 4 
from the convocation, 28 LEG | 
Mary from the city of ndon, 
369. from the tinners in Cornwall,. 

272. from Middleſex, ibid. from 

both houſes to the K. and Q. 418, 
494, 495. of 2751 Ty the lords 
to the © xv n the ſtate 
of Ireland, oh ret es to the K. 
on the queen's death, 1 $3 3. 202. 
about the Scotch Eaſt- India com- 
pany, 268. about a grant made to 
the earl of Portland, 276. of both 


—— — u — 


— 


houſes on the diſcovery of the aſſaſ- 


lination plot, 298. againſt profane- 
neſs and immorality, 436. againſt 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 


441. upondiſbanding the army, 470. 


— — —— - CT TT r R 


E X. 


about W Kid's 5 
| 2 he Papilts y, 1 « ; 


473- urgent the na 
518. 05 ri commons kt he 
tion treaty, XV. 99. of the 


Jords, complaming of Tha : 
ES of the co ot, defiririf "the - 


Rog to = the lords Son 
ord,” and Halifax from his Pre- 
ſence and councils, 134. counter | 


addreſs of the lords, 135. 


of the city of London, and other 
parts of the kingdom, upon the 


beate ue pretender in Frante, 
230, 231 _ the lords and com- 


mons upon that occaſion, 241, 242. 


the commons to the king, at 


he wonld defire the allies to increaſe 
uw ra ne of land forces, and pro- 


lag half-pay officers in 172 
om the convoca- 


2 
tion to the K. 313: addrefs'of con- 
dolance to Q. Anne from the bi- 
ſhops and clergy. in London, from 
the diſſenters, and from counties, 
* Cities, '&c. 331. of the comms, | 
aboyt theprinceſs Sephia, 372. 
cerning biſhop Lloyd, 437» of be 
lords - the ſame, jbid. 2 the ill 
managers of the funds, 910 64. of the 


commons, on account of the plot i in 
8 582. their addreſs 

e pointing a ſele& com- 
mittee, ibi from © bs been 
of Scotland, XVI, 17. from 


houſe of Yords in England We t 
Scotland, 4. about the > Taco 
of s Schaf 

ver, and for promoting the union, 


ſuce fon 


in the houſe of 
188. addreſs from both houſes, con- 


cerning the endeavours uſed for cre- 
ating jealouſies between the Dutch 
and us, 201, of both houſes con- 
cerning the danger of the.church, 
213. of thanks from the commons 
_ to the queen, for her tender re 


to the privileges of thei houſe, 21 4. 


draught of an addreſs from the up- 


per ouſe of convocation, 223. 
another 


2 


r 


T 


[ 
6 

= 
T 
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lower houſe, 224. 0 | 
agaiaſt the union, 340. congratula- | 


Ju 
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another form, drawn up by the 


tory addreſſes upon the union, 37, 


from the French refugees to the 
queen, in favour of their brethren |. 

© _ perſecuted in France, 318. from the 
lords, about the admiralty, 494. | 
re 16 of 


from the commons, for the rel 


the Scotch merchants, 497. from 


meaſures to reſtore the affairs of 


Spain, ibid. addreſs of the lords 
and commons, upon the news of 
the pretender's intended deſcent in 
Scotland, 533. another of the com- 


mons thereupon, 538. and of the 


lords, 539. of condolance I the | 


for demoliſhing of Dunkirk, 130. 


to the queen, for marrying again, 
131. about Dr. Sacheverel's trial, 


309, of both houſes, to order 
the duke of Marlborough into Hol- 


France, 481, addreſs of thanks by 


the commons about the peace, 5 29. 


of the city of London, and other 


places, 541. addreſſes on account of 
the peace, debates about them, 
XVIII. 74, 76, 77. of thanks from 
the commons, for the treaties of 
peace and commerce, go. for hav- 
ing the pretender removed out of 
Lorrain, 101, 176. againſt the pub- 
lic ſpirit of the whigs, 149. about 
the Spaniſh trade, 216. about the 
aſſiento contract, 218. from the cor- 


poration of Wigan, in behalf of Q. 


Anne's late miniſtry, 357. addreſſes 
upon the intended invaſion from 
Sweden, XIX. 55, &c. for a copy 


of the treaty with Sweden, 89. about | 


both houſes, not to make peace| 
without the reſtitution of all Spain, | 
$05. of the commons, about the 
number of Engliſh forces in Spain 
and Portugal at the time of the bat- | 
tle of Almanza, 525, 526. the ſame | 
addreſs renewed, 526. their addreſs 
of thanks to the queen, for taking | 


death of prince George, XVII. 106. 


f Scotland| 


” 


* 


a — 


ö 


ö 


* 


© houſe of lords, | I. 
Adolphus Frederic, duke of Holſtein 


the earl of Oxford, 156. ofzyhs 
commons, in relation to their pro. 
ceedings againſt the South-Seq dj 
. reQtors,.4t6. upon the diſcovery of 


_ the plot, 466. of the commons, fo 


an account of money, XX. 20, ad. 
' dreſſes on the Spanith depredations, 
37- concerning Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, 40. of the commons, co 
de We 71.5 ae 
papers relating to the treaty of. 
ville, 88. concerning America, 100. 
of the commons, on the marriage of 
the princeſs royal and the prince of 
Orange, 18 3. addreſs upon the Spa- 
niſh 5 


redations, 286, 287, 376. 


| \ Congratulatory addreſſes on the mar- 


riage of the prince of Wales, 301. 
on the murder of captain Porteons, 
36. on the birth of the prince of 
Wales, 389. for the protection of 
trgding ſhips, 453. on the taking of 
Porto Bello, 455. for furniſhing all 
forces in Britiſh pay with the pro 
duce and manufactures of this king 
dom, 607. addreſs of both hows 
on an intended invaſion from France 
in favour of the pretender, XXI. 
24. other addreſſes on that occa- 
fion, ibid. from the commons, to 
enquire into the conduct of Mat- 


land, 313. againſt the offers of | thews and Leſtock, 45. loyal ad- 


dreſſes on the reduction of C 
Breton, and in deteſtation of 
rebellion, 191. of the lords and 
commons for protection of the co- 


lonies againſt the encroachments of | 


France, 


| x ap F FP £ 
Admiralty, a motion made in the ben 


of commons, to adviſe his _ 

to make ſuch gommiſſioners of the 
admiralty as were of known expe 

Hens in maritime affairs, 2 
e ſtate of it enquired into by 

5 od XVI. 81 


Eutin, and biſhop of Lubec, ſuc- 


ceed to the crownof Sweden, XX 
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medal ſent to them, 


by the allies, XVI. 275. a deſenp- 
tion of that place,, ibid. 
African company of Scotland appoint- 
ed, X 
lated, 431. a bill for. extending it, 


XXI. 391, petition concerning it, len 
392, 393 · reflections on the fate of 


the bill, 394. account of an Afri- 


can prince in England, 304. the 


African trade ſettled, 414, 444 
Aghrim, the battle of, XIII. 455 
Allſbury men, five of them bring an 

action againſt the conſtable of that 

corporation, A . a 290 XVI. 84 
Aiſlabie, John, ſpeaks againſt the bill 

for confirming. the treaty of com- 

merce, XVIII. 92. leaves the court 
party, and is removed from bein 


one of the lords of the admiralty, 


192. ſpeaks againſt the peace, ibid. 
made treaſurer of the navy, 323. 


his ſpeech againſt the earl of Straf- 


ford, 38 3. and upon the earl of Ox- 


ford's impeachment, 387, 397, pro- | 
poſes the lowering of the gold ſpe- | 


cies, XIX. 177. reſigns his places, 
399. has great quantities of South- 
Sea ſtock given him, 397. is ex. 
pelled the houſe, and ordered to be 
committed to the Tower, 410 
Alx-la-Chapelle, congreſs of, XXI. 
348. preliminaries ſettled there, 
ibid. articles of the treaty of, 357 


Albemarle, earl of, ſent ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to the court of France, 


XXI. 417. his character, ibid. 418. | 


remonſtrates againſt the incroach- 
ments of the French in North Ame- 
rica, | 4 8 418 
Alberon, cardinal, makes great prepa- 
rations in Spain, XIX. 201. his an- 
ger on receiving admiral Byng's let- 
ter, 211, account of him, 220. his 
letter upon the defeat of the Spa- 
niſh fleet, 230. acts in favour of the 


pretender, 234, 253- forms a plot | 


XVII. 394 
Acth taken by the French, XIV. 382. | 


IV. 202; African trade regu- 


- conſents. to a peace, 311. is dilgr: 
ed, and ever unfortunate, 314 
Alcide and Lys, two French men of 
f  foundland, * 1 05 6K J. 526 
Alehouſes, a bill ing them, 


and that regency | 
5 42. the 7 4 and rifle 
the Prince Frederick packet - boat, 
XXI. 405. no ſatisfaction obtained 
Alliance, offenſive and defenſive, — 
cluded between the emperor and 


+ 
. 
7 
0 


„ 


* $73.73 > { 
's . the $:ates-Gener al, XIII 268. be- 
mark, X 9 198, | 199. between 


France and Portugal, 20%, between 
the emperor, England, and Holland, 
208. triple alliance, XIX. gz. triple 
and quadruple, 202. betwe - 

land and Sweden, 270, between 
431. between Great Britain, France, 
and Denmark, ; 578 
Alix Dr. paper for printing his on 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, imported free of 
| duty, l XIV. 494 
Almanara, the battle of, XVII. 288 
Almanza, the battle of, XVI. 397. 


7 
o * n 


6 | - Engliſhregiments there, 403. XVII. 


r 3341, 343 
Almirante of Caſtile, propoſes that 
_ archduke Charles ſhould be made 
king of Spain, #54 Ve. 5 
Altena burnt by the Swedes, XVIII. 


Ambaſſadors, a bill for preſerving their 
privileges, XVII. 132 
Ambrun taken by the D. of Savoy, 
» 6 3 


; : 


America proceedings there againſt the 
3 Spaniards, XX. 29. loyal addreſſes 


from, ibid, depredations of the Spa- 


4 


7 * wr RET ISI 
rc 


s there, 30, 32, . 94, 1 P army, 525. removed from e K 
362, 400. act encouraging the | council and ſerrice, 
| growth of eoffee in America, 122. Anjou, D. of. Gay! hag: * v. e | 
"petition of the merchants trading to Spain. | pe 
he ſugar colonies in America, 306. Annals of the years 17 56—1739,MK1 co 
proſecution of the war there againſt "5495 ar _ 
- the Spaniards; 440, 458. a bi land | Annandale, William Johnſtoun, mar la 
proclamation encouraging trade] quis of, takes upon him the ſe 
| there, 447. ſtate of affairs in Ame- | ment of Scotland, XIII. 162 22 4. 
nica, 481. reaſon of the delay of the in a plot againſt K. William, 319, WI at 
American expedition, 500. force of &c. made preſident of the com in 
the armament A _ Carthagena, | in Scotland, XV, 489. and knig gi 
- $O1, &c; progreſs of the war there | of the Thiſtle, 520. made 'ſect ib 
- againſt the French, XXII 115. the | of ſtate, XVI. 112: preſſes. the ſet he 
great ſtrength and ſaceeſs their] tling of the ſucceſſion, ibid. pre- to 
Privateers in America, 116. a pro- ſents a memorial to the parliament, Sp 
poſal for regulating their paper 114. made preſident of the coun. vi 
money, 391. incroachments of the cil, 132. careſſed by the cavalien, ſe 
French in North America, 418. ibid. an againſt the union fo 
- commiſſioners appointed to adjuſt | his oe about the peer & di 
the differences, ibid. - tranfa&tions | © N 26. in 
with the French about the bounda- | Q. Anne, * nder to che — ac 
ries, 477. farther incroaehments off XV. 329. the prince of Hanover 50 
the French in America, 490. mea- comes over to make his — 78 dr 
- ſures of the Engliſh miniſtry there, her, 33 1. is married to prince 80 
3491. great animoſities between the | of Denmark, ibid. their iflue, 15 6c 
- Americans and their ons, 332. — the lady Churchill her to 
515. warlike operations there, $22, great favourite, ibid. her father en- ea 
527. diſtractions amongſt the Eng- | deavours to pervert her to popery, th 
liſh in America, 529. demands of 334. - withdraws from court; and ſh; 
France concerning it, 547. ſpirit of goes to Nottingham, after the prince 62 
the Engliſh in oppoſition to them, | of Orange's landing, 33 vie ce 
548 — bernd he 
Anabaptiſ account of them, XIII. | and Q. Mary, 336. Was th 
119. XV. 296 againſt the Tai 342. eek to 
Ana olis Royalattacked by the French, | to the privy council, 343. her ages up 
who are repulſed, - XXI. 116] able manner in pronouncing ter 
Angleſey, Arthur Anneſley, earl of, | - ſpeeches, ibid. forms her miniſtry, I 
votes with the whig lords, XVIII. | and admits many tories, 356. her po 
170. and again with the court wet letter to the ſtates of Holland, 449. to1 
174. ſet down for one of the her civil liſt ſettled, 354. dec hi 
cy, 173. fups with Bolingbroke, war againſt France and Spain, 360. tor 
ibid. is promiſed the government] orders the princeſs Sophia's ame ne 
of Ireland, ibid. joins - with the | to be put 110 the por prayers, the 
whigs, 180. ſpeaks for the ſchiſm 373. recommends to = ch 
bill, 206. moves to have that bill] ment the union of Bug vil 
extended to Ireland. 209. voted an] Scotland, ibid. a pre — 21 
enemy to the kingdom, for being to exclude her from's the ſuccefſion, Ca 
one of the adviſers for woman the] 374. refuſes to receive an ad 22 
; | „ C01 
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from the duke of Hamilton and 
other lords in Scotland, . 390. re- 
ſolves to maintain the ſeſſion of the 
parliament there, ibid, appoints 


commiſſioners to treat about an 
union between England and Scot- ['_ 


land, 392. makes an order againſt 


ſelling of offices in her houſhold, | 
430. goes to Bath, &c, ibid. dines |. 
at Guild-Hall in London, 4.36. goes | par 
in ſtate to St. Paul's on the thankſ- 
giving day for the victory at Vigo, 


ibid. defires fome proviſion for 
her huſband prince corges 439 
touches for the evil, 481. 

Spain, (Charles III.) has an inter- 
view with her at Windſor, 569. her 


ſentiments about the occaſional con- 


formity bill, 573. endeavoured to 


diſſuade the parliament from bring- | 
ing it in again, ibid. her ſpeech on | 


account of the plot in Scotland, 


581. her anſwer to the lords ad- 


dreſs about ſettling the crown of 
Scotland in the houſe of Hanover, 
604. gives the firſt fruits and tenths 
to the clergy, 609. preſſed YN 
earl of Nottingham to diſmiſs 
the dukes of Somerſet and Devon- 
ſhire from her cabinet council, 
623. is deſirous of having the ſuc- 
ceſſiun ſettled in Scotland, XVI. 6. 


her anſwer to the commons about 
reſign, 519. remarkable variations 


the Aileſbury men, 89. her anſwer 
to the repreſentation of the lords 


upon the ſame ſubject, 96. her let-- tl 
XVII. 7. another to him after the 
victory at Oudenacd, 97. does not 
come to parliament, but grants a 


ter to the parliament of Scotland, 


113. another letter of hers, ap 
pointing the lord Archibald Hamil- 


ton to have the place and vote of 
high treaſurer, 114. amazed at the 
tories propoſal of bringing over the 
next ſucceſſor, 191. her anſwer to 
the addreſs about the danger of the 
church, 213. another about the pri- 


vileges of the houſe of commons, 
214. her letter to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury about the convocation, 
226, goes to the meeting of the 


commiſſioners for the union of the | 


e K. of 


1 
'F 


* * 


rough is extremely 


— 
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two kingdoms, and makes ſpeeches 
to them, 242. the articles of the 
union are preſented to her, ibid. 


cc. her ſpeech of thanks to them, 
245. inclined to pacific meaſures, 


352. Mr. Harley in her confidence, 
ibid. her ſpeech concerning the 
union, 356. another at paſling the 
bill for enacting it, 373. revives the 
parliament, and declares: her plea- 
ſure for holding the firſt parliament 
of Great Britain, 379. was againſt 
the earl of Sunderland's being made 
ſecretary of itate, 385. forms apro- 
ject jointly with the States General 
and the DB. of Savoy to invade Pro- 
vence, 443. her letter to the empe- 
ror about the conqueſt of * 
446. take Mrs. Maſham and Mr. 
Harley into her atmoſt confidence, 
at which the dutcheſs gfyMarlbo- 
. ay, 472, 
470, &c. the dutcheſs's letter to her 


. majeſty upon that occaſion, 477. is 


made jealous of the D. of Marlbo- 


rough/s too great power, 482. the 
of Godolphin, threatens to quit 


her ſervice, if Mr. Harley continued 


— 
* 


in her confidence, 477. her ſpeech 
to her firſt Britim 5 


diſpleaſed with the lords addreſs 
about the admiralty, 497. uneaſy at 


the D. of Marlborough's offering to 


in her ſpeeches, 540. a letter from 
her to the D. of Marlborough, 


7 


commiſſion to ſeveral lords to re- 


preſent her, 102. her anſwer to the 


commons addreſs for marrying a- 
gain, 113. ratifies the preliminaries 
of peace, 166. books written againſt 
her title, 219. biſhop Burnet ſpeaks 


to her with, great freedom about 
the pretender, 252. begins a change 


in her miniſtry, 253. her anſwer to 


the addreſs about. Dr. Sacheverell's 


trial, zog. writes to the D. of Marl- 
P p Yo borough 


for ſuppreſſing the mohocks, 467. 
acknowledged queen by the K. of 


216. is ill, 134. Dr Shadwell's 


AN DE EX 


"borough to give the earl of Eſſex's 


regiment to J. Hill, 310. deſiſts 


from her undertaking, 311. com- 
municates to the earl of Godolphin | 


her reſolution of making the earl of 


Shrewſbury lord chaimberlain, 317. 
the dutchefs of Marlborough waits | 


upon her majeſty for the laſt time, 
313. the queen diſmiſſes the earl 
of Godolphin from his employ- 
ments, 324. delighted with the al- 


terations ſhe had made in the mi- 
niſtry, 329. tells the D. of Marl-|. 
borough he was not to expect the i 


thanks of both houſes as uſual, 339. 


her name expoſed to cover all the | 
' nepociations of the peace, 407. Mr. 
Meſnager has a private converſa- | 
tion with her, and ſpeaks to her in 

favour of the pretender, 408. the | 
elector pf Hanover's memorial ſhewn: 
to her, 415. ſhe cloſets the D. of | 
Marlborough, and ſeveral other 
lords, 418. diſmiſſes the D. of 
Marlborough from all his employ- 


ments, 431, 435. her proclamation 


France, 48 1. her anſwer to the 


lords addreſs againſt the offers of | 


France, 482. communicates the 


plan of peace to the parliament, 


22. her anſwer to the commons 


addreſs of thanks upon that occa- 
ſion, 529. and to the lords addreſs, 
31, 532. her new plan of peace, 
VIII. 39, 40. tries to prevent the 


electoral prince of Saxony's turning 


papiſt, 47. her anſwer to the letter 
of the States General, 50. ratifies 
the treaty of peace and commerce, 
69. cauſes ſeveral French prote- 
Rants to be releaſed from the gallies, 


account of her illneſs, ibid. 135. 
has a fit of the gout, 135. the pro- 
teſtants write a letter to her, con- 
cerning the clauſe in the fourth ar- 
ticle, in the treaty of Ryſwick, 141. 


to the lords addreſs in behalf of 
'. ths Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and jo 
removing the pretender out of Lor. 
rain, 177. her letter to the princes 
| Sophia, 197. is again indiſpdſed, 
213. has an impoſtumation, ibid. 
her anſwer to the addreſs about the 
Spaniſh trade, 217. and about the 
aſſiento, 219. extremely ſhocked 
the quarre} between her minilten, 
224. her laſt illneſs, ibid. confi. 
tutes the D. of Shrewſbury ler 
treaſurer, 226. dies, 228. not able 
to receive the ſacrament, nor ii 
her will, ibid. her character, ibid. 
& c. a ſtrict obſerver of forms, 233. 
| queſtioned whether ſhe knew any 
in 
n 
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thing of the deſign of bringing 
the pretender, 2 N inipoled'h 
by her miniſtry, "I 
| Annuities, all the funds for them fe. 
dueed into one, XXI. 4) 
Anſon, captain, his voyage =" 
| 5 1 the deſign of it, XX, 
476. his ſtrength and progreſs, 
XVXI. 90. 8 at Madeira, and 
at St. Catherine's on the Brafil 
coaſt, 91. meets with many . 
couragements, 92, &c. takes ehe- 
ral prizes, 95, 96. his human 
and politeneſs to ſome Spaniſh ladies 
| - thatwere priſoners, 97. takesPaita, 
ibid. booty taken there, 99. com- 
mended for his humanity, 12 de- 
commodates differences among his 
\ failors, 100. his farther progre 
and great hardſhips, ibid. ig.. 
takes the Acapulco ſhip, 104. te- 
turns to China, ibid. and to EA 
land, 105. his bravery in ant 
1 e with the French flee 
XXI. 320. is made a lord, | 
Anſpach, Carolina, princeſs of, 5 
8 — Charles 1 yy 
uſes to embrace „XVI. 466. 
is married to eee 
Brunſwick, and omes C. of 
Great Britain, | i 
Antinomians, 


_— — 


| 
| 


* 0 
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is taken ill again, 166. her anſwer 
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Xeſs 
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bid. 
the 
* 
da 
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lord 
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Far 


Aitwerp reduced by the allies, XVI. 


273. taken by the French, XXI. 
Anville's unſueceſsful expedition to N. 


America ee -#29 
Appeals in cafes of prizes, commiſſi 
oners of appointed by parliament, 


XII. 383 
Appropriating bill, debate upon, _ 
7 2 n 2 % 1 9 

Aranjura, the treaty of. XXI. 152 


Aremberg, duke de, his charaRer, XX. 


620. commands the Auſtrians in the 
allied army, XXI. 64. his diſſenſion 


with the Engliſh general, ibid. 70, 


72. looſes an opportunity of at- 
tacking the French, ibid. &c. 


Dutch miniſter in favour of the re- 
bels, XXI. 256, 257 
Argyle, John C 
count of him, 
miſſioner from the convention to 
K. William, 195. made duke, XV. 
42, 15 head of the preſbyterians in 
Scotland, 493. made high commiſ 
fioner, XVI. 76. is pretent at the 
battle of Oudenard, XVII. 20. takes 
poſſeſſion of Ghent, 67. at the bat. 
| laquet, 18 1. his ſpeech 
xeyerel's trial, 237. ob- 
jects againſt the D. of Marlbo- 
rough's being thanked by the houſe 
of lords, 336. recalled from the 
ſervice in Flanders, and appointed 
to command the Engliſh forces in 
Spain, 382. had ated in conſtant 
oppoſition to the D. of Marlbo- 
rough, ibid. 
Hague without viſiting that duke, 
383. does not receive the expected 
remittances, ibid. 385. borrows 


ed, ibid. returns to England, and is 
lent, 385. ſpeaks againſt the re- 
ſumption of K. William's grants, 
469. excuſes the orders given to the 
D. of Ormond not to fight, 509. 
oppoſes the malt-tax in Scotland, 
XVIII. 86, 87. reflected on in the 


4 


Argencon, M. de, his letter to the 


am ny earl of, ac- 


| 


| 


10,0001, on his own credit, 384. 
complains of his not being ſupport- 


D 
publie ſpirit of the whigs, 150, 15 1- 
breaks all meaſures with the mini- 


HT. 157. a com 


goes through the | 
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Army, the agents of the army oppre 
tlie common ſoldiers, XIV. 162, 


* 


E X. 


ſtry, ibid. removed from all his 


places, 164. his account of the dit- 
treſſed condition of France, 1571» 
172. repairs to councih, 225. made 


room of the ſtole to the prince of 
ales, 312. and commander in 


chief of the forces in Scotland, 317. 


ſets out for that kingdom, 4 ,. en- 

ages the earl of Mar near Dum- 
blain, 462, &c. ſpeaks for the ſep- 
tenial bill, XIX. 12. removed from 
all his  emplopments, 31. made 
ſteward of the houſhold; 262. his 
charaQter, XX. 347. his popularity) 


in Scotland, 471. his efforts there 


againſt the miniſter ſucceſsful, 527, 
528, is made maſter of the ord- 
nance, and - colonel of the blue 
guards, 532. throws uſF all his 
places, 533. diſcovers a plot by the 
1 ites, an ne XXI. 27 

Archibald, D. of, gives the 
firſt notice of tho rebellion in Scot- 


land, XXI. 171. his information 
not duly r egarded, 2 af 
Arminius and Artnigiahe; XV. 273, 


ibid, 


&c 
ſs 


163. the king ordets the officers of 
the army to examine all informa- 


tions and complaints, 165. papers 


for and againſt a ſtanding army, 
412, &c. the commons reſolve to 
y off and diſband the army, 419. 


rate army, their braveryat the bat- 
tle of Ramilles, XVI. 261, Kc. de- 


feat the French at Oudenard, XVII. 


18, 21. demoliſties the Frenchi lines, 
and raiſes contributions as far as 
Arras, and plunders Picardy, 43. 
motion for reducing the army, XIX. 
© 100. is reduced, 1 73: debates about 
the army, 173, XX. 
XXI. 444. articles for the regulas 


35, tog, 212, 


tion and government of che army, 


XX. 192—197. a bill propoſed 
1 


* Y 


— 
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ftir limitting the time of ſervice. in 
iz . XXI. 300 
Arran, James Hamilton, earl of, en- 
deavours to reſtore K. James, XIII. 
116. ſent to the Tower, ibid. his 
ropoſal to the Scotch lords aſſem- 
bled at London, 166, 167 
Aſgil, John, his abſurd notions, XV. 
296. ſpeaks againſt the bill for fur- 
ther preventing the growth of po- 
ry, XVI. 217. expelled the 
ouſe of commons for a book of his, 
. | ; 498, 499 
Aſhburnham, John lord, made deputy 
warden of the cinque ports, and co- 
lonel of the firſt troop of horſe 
guards, XVIII. 107, 108. votes 
with the whig lords, 171. and 
again with the court, 174. anſwers 
a reflection on him by the D. of 
Argyle, | | 172 
Aſhby and White, their caſe, XV. 604 
Aſhby, Sir John, his conduct at la 
Hogue fight, XIII. 531, 532. is 
examined before the houſe of com- 
mons, . | XIV. 45 
Aſhley, lord, unable to proceed in his 
ſpeech, in the houſe of commons, 
XIV. 257. his ready apology on 
that occaſion, ibid. 258 
Aſhton enters into a plot to reſtore 
K. James, XIII. 436. is ſeized, 
ibid. tried, condemned, and exe- 


cuted, 439, 449. his dying ſpeech, 


he 44 
Aſſaſſination plot, XIII. 515, &c. XI *. 
„ | 277 
Aſſociation ſigned by the ton, 
XIV. zoo. and by the lords, 301. 
and all over England, 302. an act 

to enforce the ſigning of it, 303. 
ſigned in Scotland, 327. entered 
into throughout the kingdom, 
XVIII. 451, 452. Yorkſhire aſſo- 
Ciation, XXI. 192. law aſlociation, 
| | 1 202 
Aſſogue ſhips, their artſul eſcape from 
the Britiin fleet, XX. 433 
Athanafian creed, XIII. 283 
Athlone ſummoned, XIII. 384. beſieg- 
cd, 461. and taken, 463 


| Athole, 


England, 383. refuſes to ſign th 


John Murray, marge 
created duke, X. 514. — 
knight of the Thiſtle, 5 20. 8 letter 
from the pretender directed ti lim, 
578. the conſpiracy in Scotland faid 
to be a contrivance to ruin hin, 
594. his memorial thereupon, ibid, 
lord privy ſeal for Scotland, hi 
ſpeech in his own vindication about 
the plot, XVI. 325. his protet 

. againit the Scots being, declared 
aliens, 129. letter ſent to him by 
the pretender, 322. is agaiaſ the 
union, 325. was for violent mes. 
ſures, 327. engaged In the 

retender's intereſt, receives 
etters from him, 548. ſworn of ie 
pry council, X VIII: 69. cauſes 
George to be proclaimed: a 

Perth, gh 

Atterbury, Francis, his letter to a con. 
vocation man, XV. 305. his cha. 
racter, ibid. his letter reptintel 
with additions, 306, 307, approve 
of, 320, 321. choſen prolocutor of 
the convocation, XVII. 366. dran 

up a repreſentation againſt the re- 

volution, 368, thought that a pm. 
rogation put an end to all matter 
not finiſhed, 491. ma - biſhop 0 
ye, +7" and dean of Wellmut- 
er, XVIII. 10. he is the ſuppoſed 
author of Engliſh Advice to the 
Freeholders of Great Britain, 346. 
adviſes the D. of Ormond to leart] 


Athlone, earl of. See Gin 


declaration, teſtifying an abba 
rance of the rebellion, 45 3. ender 
vours to juſtify the univerlity 0 
Oxford, with regard to the rid 
there, XIX. 84. his ſpeech abo 
the South-Sea affair, 387. againſt de 
quakers, 445, 446. is appreheacel 
and committed to the Tower, bo. 
his commitment cauſes gent ynei 
ſineſs, 462. he is prayed for, id 
Sir William Yonge's ſpeech agai 
tim, 480, it is voted. that he Jai 
been concerned in the c 


482. bill to inflict pains and pen 


A 
A 


ties upon him, ibid, is brought: to 
his trial, ibid. the bill again{t him 
paſſes, 486. deprived of all his offi- 
ces, and baniſhed the realm, ibid. 
carried to France, 495. ſaid he was 
exchanged, ibid. Dr. Sacheverell 
left him pool. 14 
Attornies, great number of them, XX. 


„e 498; ee 
Aubin, St. Sir John, his ſpeech for 
repealing the ſeptennial a&. XX. 
Augſburg, the elector of Bavaria — 
5 to ſeize it, XV. 557. a 
- deſcription of that city, ibid. is 
taken by the elector of Bavaria, 
550. the czar complains of him, 

; | . 9 2 ö 382 
Auguſtin, or Auſtin, St. his doctrine 
made by our reformers the ſtandard 
of religion. XV. 871 
Auguſtine, fort St. in North America 
attacked by the Englith, * 48 
Auguſtus, K. of Poland, engaged in a 
war with the K. of Sweden, XV. 
96. defeated by that king, 420. 


15 depoſed, 570. retires into Saxony, 


ibid. cauſes the two princes Sobi- 
eſſci to be taken priſoners, ibid. his 
Saxon dominions are invaded by the 
K. of Sweden, XVI. 306. reſigns 
Poland and Lithuania, ibid. ſerves 
as volunteer at the ſiege of Liſle, 
XVII. 37. pretends that the reſig- 
nation of the crown of Poland was 
extorted from him, 197 
Auguſtus, K. of Poland, his forces aſ- 
ſilt the czar, * XVII 307 
Auguſtus II K. of Poland, his death, 
| X. 189 
| III. elected king in place 
of Staniſlaus, - XX. 249 
Auſtin, Robert, made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, XIV. 
"yy _ g 


Auſtrian dominions the ſucceſſion gua- | 
ranteed by Spain, XIX. 536, 537 | 


Auſtrians defeat the Bavarians, XX. 
618. over-run their country, ibid. 
retake Munich, ibid. their great ſuc- 
ceſſes in italy, XXI. 272, their ill 


K 
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conduct at the battle of Val, 311. 
| + {their backwardneſs retards the open- 
in the campaign, 1 9 35 2 
Auxiliaries in Britiſh pay, retained by 
the States, XVII. 543; refuſe to 
march with the D. of Ormond, 
| ia Lac their pay: and ſubſidies from 
England taken from them, 562 
Ayleſbury, Thomas Bruce, earl of, 
| con pany for apprehending him, 
XIII. 373. concerned in the aſſaſſi- 
nation plot, XIV. 258. goes to 
France, and has a ſeeret conference 
with K. Lewis, 279. committed to 
the Tower, 312. releaſed upon 
„o "00 Ss „877 
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ADEN, -prince Lewis of, his 
bravery in Hungary, XIII. 491. 
and in Germany, XFV+/gg. comes to 
England, 123. commands on the 
© Rhine, which he paſſes, and takes 
a out booty, 136. commands the 
Imperialiſts, 245. takes Eberen- 
: butgh, 406. inveſts Landau, XV. 
402. | defeats the French at the bat- 
tle of Fridlingnen, 41 1. hinders the 
elector of Bavaria from ſeizing 
Augſburg, 557. ſends the D. of 
Marlborough an expreſs with inter- 
©. ceptedletters, XVI. 21. it is agreed 
that he and the D. 'ſhould com- 
mand each day alternately, 22. 
wounded at the battle of Schellen- 
berg, 24. is jealous of the D. of 
Marlborough's ſucceſs, 61, 133. pro- 
miſed to join him. but failed him, 
133, 134. ſuſpected ot favourin 
the French, 135. the emperor ſends 
to expoſtulate fo matter with him, 
147. publiſhes thereupon a mani- 
feſto, 1bid. forces the French lines 
at Hagenau, 148. nothing however 
conſiderable done by bim, 149. the 
empe:or Joſeph diſfatisfied with 
him, 151. dies little eſteemed and 


— 


little lamented, 294 
Baden, a congreſs there, XVIII. 
| | 141 
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Bambridge, en of the Fleet, cen- 


Bangor, B of See Hoadley. 
B.. ok 2 


Parbadoes, its extent and revenue, 

XX. 1422 
Backer, Mr. mayor of London, his 
character, XX 173. preſents a pe- 


ciſe ſcheme, ibid. 
Barceloan beſieged by the allies, XVI. 


152. ſurtenders, 162. beſieged by 
K. Phillip, 276. Who raiſes the 
liege, 1 5 279 


Parnard, Sir John, examines the com- 


ing the exciſe ſcheme, XX. 161. 
| vincicates the tumults about it 166, 


1 M D f K. 


character., XX. 39 
B: ker, major, bravely defends. 128 
donderry, :- Klaus 


B:lchen, Sir John," ſuils with a qua- 
. dron to relieye the Engliſh fleet at 
Liſbon, XXI. 111. is loſt in the 
Victory. : n 
Palmerino, lord, ſome account of, 
XXI. 190. joins the young pre- 
tender, ibid. ſurrenders after the 
battle of Culloden, 240. his trial, 
254. defences over- ruled, ibid. his 
behaviour at his execution, As * 


256 | Baſville, monſieur d, 2 
paltick, a ſtout fleet ſent chither. NIX. 


98, 140, 271, 348. which is affirm- 
ed — © an infringement on the act 
of ſettlement, 442. a motion to 
know the reaſons of ſending it, 
2 


ſured by the houſe of commons, 
XX. 43, 46 


ed, XIV. 126. | 
Againſt it, 162. 800, oool. engraft- 
ed upon it, 335. bank notes eſta- 
bliſned, ibid. 336. a land bank 
erected, 303. fails, 333. a great 
demand upon the bank, XVI. 545. 
their loans, XIX. 112. the bank 
act, 128. the bank preſent their 
2 to the government, 328. 

ank contract, 365. dropped. 373. 


a propoſal to the bank, XX. 18. 


tition to parliament againſt the ex- 


miſſioners of the cuſtoms concern- 


| 


| Pailey of Jervifwood, his death, and | be 


ae toe with the States, XVI 2 


55. complained of, 457. con- 
daemned by the houſe of (57. co 


- 460, a new one propoſed, XVIII. 
39. figned, 4 45 and 331. ratified, 


Barſello, a deſcription of i 4 XV. _ 
taken by the French, 
by if St. iſland, taken by th 
_ 


Languedoc, eee e 5 
Bath, the order of revived, XIX. 25 
46 1 —— a — 

I. 441. his in 
ment, XIX. 424, 467, 7 482, 

© 7s 
755 of the Bayne, X's 
rim, 

| SET XIV. 2 725 
3 of Marigha,g6. of Scardi | 
V. 545. of Schellenberg, XVI. 

12. — Hochſtet, 28. of Ramillies, 

261. of Turin, 297. of Raliſ. 556. 
of Almanza, 3 397, Ke. of Oulle- 

nard, XVII. 18. of Blarignes, or 

118 8 181. of  Almanira, 

188. of Saragoza, 191. of Villa» 

vicioſa, 300. of Preſton, XVIII. 

460. of. unblain, 468; of Parma 
: and Bitonto, 25 250. 3 
Witz, 495. of Memberg, 553. 

Chazlaw 554. of Dan 
of Coni, XXI. 86. of | Fontendl, 

130. of Friedberg, 147. of Preſton 

Pans, 181. of Falkirk, 222. of Cub 

loden, 236. of Lierre, 265. of Ha- 

centia; 273. of Rotto TR 275. 

of V 310 
Bavaria, lan. electob g com- 
mand the Imperialiſts, XIII. 414 

made governor of Flanders, 193. 
puts that country in a good ſtate, 

XIV. 5. left 4 in chief 


| 


% 


the 


I 
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partition treaty, 456. has ſeveral 


general of the French forces, ibid. 


es into Bohemia, 5 21. takes Prague, ö 


ibid. his death, 
the young elector of, makes a 
peace with the Q. of Hungary, 7 
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he Netherlands, 216. and ut the] Bender, Richard; hiorefornied: liturgy, 


ſiege of Namur, 219. his bravery, 
240. was to have Spain, &c. by the 


negociations with the "emperor, | 
Kb. 396. declares for France, ibid. 


and 409. ſurprizes Ulm, 410. de- 
feated by count Stirum, 5 44. de- 
feats the Imperialiſts, 545. takes 
Katiſbon, 546. marches into Tirol 


and takes Jnſpruck, 556. is driven 
out by the boors, ibid. takes Aug(- 


burg, 560. the D. of Marlborough | 
with. him, | 


enters into 4 treaty 
but the elector refaſes to ſign it, 
XVI. 25, 26. ſurprizes Dieſt, 146. 
appointed to command on the 
Rhine inſtead of the Netherlands, 
XVII. 4. gains ſome intereſt in that 


ths 


country by his profuſeneſs and po- 


pular behaviour, 9. befieges Bruſ- 
{cls, and raiſes the Hieg®, 55, 56. 
gives out hopes of a peace, 139. 
propoſal from France to reſtore him 


to his dominions, and to give him 


with count — ſegg, 559, 560. 
his brave defence of Prague, 561. 


Sardinia and Sicily, XVIII. 6, 21. 
comes to Paris, and has a confe- 
rence with lord Bolingbroke, g. 
Sardinia to be given to him, 41. 


tenounces the Spaniſn Netherlands, 


empire, XX. 494. is weakly ſup- 
ported by France, ibid. 497. his 
character, 497. his offer to the Q. 
of Hungary rejected, 3 16. his de- 
claration, 517. is made lieutenant 


takes Paſſau and Lintz, ibid. march- 


522. is choſen emperor, 524. the 
Bavarians defeated by the Auſtri- 
ans, 618, their country over-run | 
by them, ibid. is ſtriped of bis do- 
minions, and retires to Oſburg, 
NAM. 125 


XXI. 145. concludes a ſubſidy 
treaty with England, 


— 


3 


| 


XV. 289, 296. refuſes the ſees of 
| Litchfield and Herefordj® 292 
Beauclerc, lord Aubrey, killed in the 
attack of Carthagena, XX. 506 
Beaufort, Henry Somerſet, D. of, his 
ſaying to the queen, XVII. 323. 
ſworn a privy counſellor, 338. is 
appointed captain of the band of 
gentlemen oners, 441. moves 
for an addreſs of thanks about the 
peace, XVIII. 72. inftalled knight 
of the Garter, 114. dies, 214 
—— lord Noel Somerſet, his 
character, 1 
Beauſejour, a French fort in America, 
taken by colonel Monkton, XXI. 
Bots $k+ | 5 522, 523 
Bedford, earl of, created marquis ot 
Taviſtock, and D. of Bedford, XIV. 

16 „ Exnbind 3 

| Bellifle, marſhal, his character, XX. 
| 515. his ſcheme of the war, ibid. 
| 2 inſolence, 5 16, 517. his plan, 
not purſued, 521. his negociation 


| his well conducted retreat from it, 
5065. he and his brother taken pri. 
Cos in Hanover, XXI. 108. de- 
mands the benefit of the cartel, 


Bavaria, elector, his pretenſions to 8 which is refuſed, ibid. is brought 


to England, 109. conducted o 
Windſor caſtle, 110. they are re- 
: lea, n 136 


Belloni, a banker at Rome, his Ar 
Concerning the charitable corpora- 
- Houſes of parliament., 118 
Benedict XIII. pope, his death, XX. 


| , 79 
Benſon, William, writes the Plebeian, 
XIX. 266. is removed from his 

| Mr. a member of parliament, 
ſuſpected of ordering an inſured hip 
to be burnt, XXI. 454. eſcapes be- 
vond ſea, N41 31 3 hed. 
Bentinck, William, a great favourite 

of K. William, made groom of the 
13 2 ſtole, 


* 
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ſtole, and privy purſe, XIII. 104. 


Bentinck, count, his remarkable ſpeech 
to the ſlates of Holland on the elec- 
tion of a ſtadtholder, 

Beretti Landi, marquis de, ſigns the 


quadruple alliance, XIX. 301. de- 
livers a plan of peace to the States | 


General, = - | 3 13 
Bergen- op- Zoom, the fortifications of 


. deſcribed, XXI 315. beſieged by | 


the French, ibid. taken, 317 
Berkley, James earl of, appointed'to 
command the fleet, XVIII. 228. 
brings W over from Hol 


land, 310. made one of the lords 


of the bedchamber, #24 
Berwick, James Fitz-James, D. of, 
: fails from Ireland into France with 
K. James, XIII. 363. returns, and 

is left commander of the Frenc 
forces in Ireland, 398. taken pri- 

ſoner at the battle of Landen, XIV. 


90. takes Logura, Salva-terra, and 
many other places in Portugal, 


XVI. 53. defeats a body of the 
Dutch, paſſes the Tagus, and in- 
veſts Portalegre, ibid. defeats the 
| allies at Almanza, 404, &c. plun- 
ders the neighbourhood of Saluſſes, 
XVIII. 24. takes Fontarabja and 
fort Paſſage, XIX. 310. and St. Se- 
baſtian and fort. Antonia, 311.' is 
killed at the fiege of Philipſburg, 
: ERS I, XX. 249 
Bethune, deſcription of it, XVII. 283. 
taken, | bid. 
Beveridge, Dr. William, is offered 
the biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, 
Which he declines, XIII. 45 3, 454. 
one of the promoters of the ſociet 


for reformation of manners, XIV. 


437. is made biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
XVI. 107. dies, 2 | 
Bill for excluding placemen from ſit- 
ting in parliament, XIV. 59. XV. 
474. XVII. 250, 350. for limitin 
their number, XVIII. 154. for al- 


certaining the fees of officers of | 


| 


| „ ' : 
N. D E X. 
1 * 1 7 2 2 ö 


| + juſtice rejected, XIV. 60. 
created baron of Cirenceſter, viſ- 
count Woodſtock, and earl of Port-.| 


land. 118. See Portland. . 


XXI. 307 | 


| 26 fon tl 


0 


560 | 


; - 


v, 


c. that bill 


nying bill, 99. for a reg | 
titled, A bill for the better ſecurity 
of her majeſty's perſon and govern- 


articies 


299. to p. 

Fa mon 
ing the army, 467. preliminaries 
of the bill of ſucceſſion, XV. 92, 
paſſed, 94. for the 
union of England. and Scotland, 
373- againſt occaſional 2 , 


448, 572. that no perſon be cho 
member of parliament. but ſuck'as 


have a ſufficient real eſtate, 474.to 


prevent occafional conformity, XVI. 


65. &c. for.an union with Scotland, 
ö naturalization of the 
rench proteſtante, 98, 99. ſelf-de- 
% m 


ment, and of the ſucceſſion to the 


crown of England, 197, 198. for 
further preventing the growth of 


popery, 216. for correcting ſome 
of the proceedings in the common 


law and chancery, 220. for enact- 
ing the union, 370. for a general 


naturalization - of all proteſtants, 


XVII. 112. about privileges of am · 
baſſadors, 136. to repeal the natu- 
ralization act, 350. for building 

fifty new churches in and about 


London, 371. to give the electoral 
pon of Hanover, as D. of Cam- 
ridge, the precedence of all peers, 


431, 450. for a tolleration of the 
epiſcopal clergy in Scotland, 463. 


for making good the 8th and gth 
s pf the treaty of commerce, 
XVIII. 78. to regulate, the land 
forces, 368. for recognizing. K. 
George's title ro the crown, and for 
the better ſecurity. of his perſon and 
| Kean js the parliament of 

eland, 521, to ataint the * 


e 
* 


8 


| 480, 486. to prevent | the 
ſubjeQs from being ehncerned in | | 
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der and P. 3 1 on 
ſeptennial parliaments, 4, &c. 
to: N commerce with Sweden, | 
$3. about — and deſertion, 
| —_— 


Jeng of Ireland, 325. for enabling 


261. rejected, 
for r the depen- 


the South - Sea company to encrenſe 
their ſtock, 328. for i 
millions of the South - Sea ſtock into 
the bank, 382. for the relief of the 


ſufferers by the Souch-Sea com- 
pany, 415, &c. to 


ent the in- 
fection from the plague, 444. to 
alter the quakers affirmation; 445. 
for the freedom of elections - mem- 


bers of parliament, 4% to lay a 
tax on papiſts, 473, &c. to inflict 
pains and penalties upon Kelly: and 


Plunket, and on biſhop. Atterbury, 


the Oſtend Eaſt-· India com — 
491. for leſſening the public debts, 


bribery and corruption,” XX. 44, 
6. to 
K of London, and: for the bet- 
ter regulation and government of 
ſeamen in the merchants ſervice, 
ibid. for prohibiting loans _ foreign 
power, 58. proceedings e 
penſion bill, 67. the — bill] 
renewed, and thrown out, ＋ 101. 
bill for regulating the 


ſugar colonies in America, 100. for 


| difarming the Highlands, 112. for | 


encouraging. the growth of coffee in 


America, ibid. the qualification bill | 
a diviſion, 226. bill a- 


Joſt upon 
gainſt ſlock-jobbing, — debate 
about an appro n 242. 
for ſecuring the — Hl the per- 
ſon in Scotland, 280. place bill 
thrown out, 282. for quartering of 
ſoldiers, ibid, play-houſe bill miſ- 


carries, 283. tor reſtraining lands 


from being diſpoſed in mortmain, 


nine 


event robberies” in the 


nding | 
money, 98. for encouraging the |-- 


— 


ISS" 


* 


315. for encreaſing the penalties 4 


/ 


| the bill 28 
3361 bill for diſcoverf 
derers of captain 
N 
44 a regiſter 2 8 O. 
| 2s better ſecuring trade 5 a 
time of War, : . Kl obſervations on 


tine % Ne 465. 


p 


Births, marriages, and burials, a tax 
on them, | 


vention there, 170. 
and Wells, and Peterbo; rough ſuſ- 


. OED gs . 8 
che city . 
g the mur- 
Toma 1 42. - of 
dae to 


the capture 10. bill 
making it e to correſ- 
7. with the pretender's ſons, 
33. bills" in . of 
| 249, Ke. 329, and a 
bill for a. general naturalization, 
340- for be oo —_— inſurances on 
342. for encouraging 

| 8 indigo in America, 
— for laniting: the time of ſer- 


vice in the army, 390. for the Af-. 
riean trade, 301. for ſettling a re- 
king's |. $2 cy on 0p of the prince of. 


ales, 4 er mh 


| ſhip-well| Pals 185 the Edinburgh ; 
bill, 461. the Jews naturalization 

505. to indemiufy the maſters in | 
chancery, 5 20, &c. for preventing 


bill, 462. for Preventin g clandeſ- 
the regiſter 
bill, 4 ews naturalization bill 


480. See parliament. 


Bick, ſerjeant, and Dennis Bond ex- 


Pelled the houſe of NN XX. 
120 


XIV. 142 


Biſhops their votes taken away, XII. 


xxii. excuſe themſelves from cau- 
— 28 james II. declaration to be 

in all churches, Iv. tried for 
the ſame, and acquitted, ibid. ex- 
cuſe themſelves from declaring un- 


der their hands their abhorrence of 


the prince of Orange's invaſion, br. 


. ſeveral of them refuſe: to take the 


oaths,'114. move for a bill of tol- 
leration, and another of compre- 
henſion, 115, 277. letter from the 


biſhops in Scotland to K. James, 


153. their proceedings in the con- 
Norwich, Bath 
pended, 275. nonjuring, a ſevere 
pamphlet againſt — 374. * | 
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own what was therein aſſerted, 377. 
in a plot, 378. negle@ the concerns 
of the church, 452. the | biſhops 
looked upon by many. of the clergy 
as betrayers of the rights of the 
Church, X V. 308. n baker the 
loſs of the occaſional conformity 
bill, 458. (conteſt between them 
and the lower houſe of convocation, 
476, 477. their behaviour upon the 
amr: conformity * bong 
rought in again, 575. diſputes be- 
LG them and the bo " 
convocation, ++ „ . Ke. 
Bitonto, the battle of, XX. 250 
Blackhall Offspring, made biſhop of 
Exeter, | . 1 008Y ob 
Blakeney, his defence of Stirling Caſ- 
tle, XXI. 225 
Bladen, colonel, his ſpeech about offi- 
cers, RX. 216 
Bland, | 
rebels in Strathbogie, XXI. 232 
Blandy, Miſs, executed for poiſoning 
her father, | XXI. 437 
Blenheim, in Germany, ſome account 


there hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, 


| 79 

Blenheim houſe, ordered to be built, 
| XVI. 80 

Blount, Charles, his book to prove 
K. William and Q. Mary conquer- 
ers, burnt, a XIV. 71 
Bocca Chica and St. Joſeph forts, with 


a man of war, taken by the Engliſh | 


from the Spaniards, XX. 506 
Boerhaave, Dr. his death, XX. 391 
Bohemia invaded by the K. of Pruſſia, 


| | XX. 158 
Bolingbroke, lord viſcount. See St. 


ohn. 


Bolton, Charles Paulet, D. of, dies, 


XIV. 434. his odd character, ibid. 


| 8 
Charles Paulet, D. of, 2 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, XIX. 98. 
his ſpeech to the parliament of that 
kipgdom, | 317 
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wer houſe of 


general, marches againſt the | 


Bolton, Charles, D. of, and lord Cob. 


ham, motion and debate about the 
e e 221, 212 


Bonne beſieged by the allies, XV, 


548. taken, ibid. a e 
Bonneval, monſieur de, invades Ferrara, 


— ſeveral 
Booth, 5 e, lord 
wards of Warrington, made 
chancellor of the Exch 

117. his character, ibid. proteſts 

againſt rejecting the clauſe for tak- 


places belonging 


ing away the ſacramental teſt, 12. 


infuſes jealouſies of the king into 
the whigs, 144. diſmiſſed from his 
employments 
Boroughs, ſmall, the rotten part of our 
conſtitution NX 
Boſcowen;' admiral, fails with a ſqua- 
dron to the Eaſt-Indies, XXI. 324. 
beſieges Pondicherry, 325. is forced 

to raiſe it, 326. his ex ion on 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, 525 


Bothman, baron de, publiſhes the elec- 
of, XVI. 27. the battle near it, 28. | 
the ſtandards and colours taken | 


tor of Hanover's memorial; XVH. 
415. cauſes a clauſe relating to the 


regency to be reRified, XVIII. 177 


Botta, general, his inſolence and want 
of policy, ES XXI. 277 
Boufflers, marſhal de, his proceedings 


in Flanders, XIV. 217, &c. throws 


himſelf into Namur, 2 19. arreſted 
by way of repriſal, and releaſed 


again, 243, 244. paſſes the Maes, 
f XV. 398. tries to ſurprize "Nime- 


guen, 401. ſent to beſiege Liege, 
5s digaesdd,. K 
Bourbon, D. of, nominated prime mi- 
niſter in France, XIX. 503, remov- 
ed from that employment, 


his conduct there, 2284 
Bournonville, D. of, his engagement 


for the K. of Spain at the court of 


Vienna, XX. 9g 


Boyle, Robert, founds his lecture, 
md | XIV. 87 


Heng, 


la Mere, — 


uer, XIII. 


3. 


-$39 
| Bourdonnais, M. commands a French 
fleet in the Eaft-Indies, XXI. 283. 


ter, 522. his expec Sn daſonond 
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Henry, ſecretary of . ſtate, | about the danger of the a: 
W. „ 93. N tow]; 212. his ff „ 
trial of Dr. Sacheverel, 225, &c. | of Dr. Sacheverel, XVII. 225, 228. 
removed from his 1 of eta) choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
of ſtate 327 mons, 333. er of ſtate, 
Brabant, Dutch, attacked by "the | XVIII. 115. promotes the ſchiſm 
French, XXI. 302 | | bill, 202. ifſed from his place, 
Braddock, general, wee to be ſent 317 


to America. XXI. his charac- | 
death, 523-\refletions * by 
Zrandenburgh, F rederic,, 8 
enters into a league a . Bi Sweden, 
XIV. 526. pelt the tile of Fkivg, | 
V. 9 
Breda, conferences there . a 
peace ineſfectual, XXI..297, 298 
Bremen and Verden made over to 
George, XVHI. 370. the preten- 
ders obſeryation about it, 45 U. the 
K. of Sweden enraged. at chis ac- 
quiſition, XIX. 43, 54; Ke. annex- 
55505 he — of 2 
496. the emperor denies © 
the inveſtiture of Wen | "Ip 
Breſslaug treaty of, 
Brett, captain, his bravery in an en- 
gagement with a; French man of 
war, 5 


Bribery. See,, 


againſt it, X IV. 160. billagainſ bri- | 


bery and re XX. 46, 32 
bridgewater, Ser W gerton, earl of, 
created duke, L en 346. 
bubble for ne Cen Ie in Job 
don, Kc. 357 
Brifac uken by the French, XV. 415. 
old Briſac then alſo by mo 5 - 
a deſcription of it, "its 
Briſtol, great tumults there, XXI xl. gon 
are ſuppreſſed,. 1 
Britain. See England and * — 
Broad-hottom — what, XX. £06 
Broad wheels for carriages, regulation 
concerning, XXI. * 
Bromley, William, one of the mana 
gers of the occaſional —— 
bill, XV. 449, &c.—573-. brings in 
the bill to prevent oc 
formity, XVI. 65. his ſpeech upon 
it 66. his N I) debate | 


XX. 566 


XXI. 166 


al 


LY a 9 , 1 


al con- 


1 


e of Warwickſhire, his mo- 


tion and ſpeech: ſhe mpaaling che 


ſeptennial act, XX. 228 
7 Dr. a of the committee 


of convocation, XVII. 149. made 


biſhop of Cork, ibid. writes and 
preac| drinking to the 
memory o „William, ibid. 


———— count, Asien general, his 


attack of Velitri, XX1- 88. is re- 


pulſed with conſiderable loſs, 89. 
makes an irruption into France, 269. 
' invades France with an Auſtrian 
army, 281, is farced to abandon 
his enterprize, .' ,- 2016! 282 
2 a deſcription of that place, 
II. 10. furprized by the French, 
ibid. abandoned by them, 67 
Bruhl, cougt, his character, XXT. 77 
Bruſſels, a. * py of that city, 
XVII. ieged by the French, 
ibid. 5 2 them, 56. 
taken 1 XXI. 25 3 
Buchanan, a convict cut vi From 
the gibbet, and brought to life by 
| the mo XX. 392 
Buckingham, John Sheffield, D. of, 
removed from the office of privy- 
; ſeal, XVI. 107. ſeconds the motion 
for inviting the Sophia 
over, 190. his on about 'the 


union, 354, 355. in behalf 
of Dr. Sacheverel, 239, 242, 
2246. made lord Reward, 327. moſt 


verſedin parliamentary proceedings, * 
421. does not attend at the coro- 


nation of K. George, XVIII. 326. 


his death, XIX. 436, epitaph com- 
poſed by himſelf, : ibid. 
Bull. George, made biſhop of St. 
Davids, I. 106 
Buren: Prince of, eldeſt ſon of the 
of Orange, his birth, kg '< ng 
8 


Burgundy, D. of dies, XVII. 472. his 
character, N OE” 7. 
Burnet, Dr Gilbert, made biſhop of 
_ - Saliſbury, XI I. 109 is againſt the 
laity eing put Tato the commiſſion 
for a comprehenſion, 131. concern 


ed in the bill of tucceſſion to the | 


crown, 144. Writes a paſtoral let- 
ter, 148. is againſt the inquiry into 
the murder of the earl of Eſſex. 
252. diſcovers a plot againſt the 


king, 309 his letter to Mr. John- 


ſton, 420. his paſtoral letter burnt, 
XIV. 70. his reaſons for Sir John 
Fenwick's attainder, 356, &c dcs 
. him ſome ſervice, 2 made pre 
ceptor to the D. of Glouceſter, 450. 
addreſs for removing him from that 
poſt, 493. publiſhes his expoſition 
of the 39 articles, ibid. which is 
cenſured in convocation, XV. 419, 
20. his method of inſtructing the 

. of Glouceſter, XIV. 525. is one 


of the commiſhoners for diſpoſing | 


of church preferments, XV. zog. 
one of the managers againſt the oc- 
caſional conformity bill, 452. cen- 


ſued for it, 458. inſtrumental in| 


obtaining the firſt fruits. and tenths. 
610, 611. reflected upon by the 
lower houſe of convocation, XVI. 
104. propoſes the firſt model of the 
act of regency, 191. his ſpeech 
about the danger of the church, 
205, 206. chairman of the com- 
mittee in the debates about the 
union, 360. reports the reſolutions 
of the ſame, 369. ſpeaks in favour 
of the bill for naturalizing proteſtant 
foreigners, XVII. 16. his notions 


upon the acts of treaſon in Scotland, 
115. Dr. Sacheverel reflects upon | 
him, 220. threatned by the mob, 


232. his ſpeech at Dr. Sacheverel's 
trial, 238, 239 
with great freedom againſt the pre- 
tender, 252. the Q. ipeaks to him 
about the peace, 418. his ſpeech 


about the peace, XVIII. 94, 95. 


his preface to his paſtoral care com- 
plained . of in parhament, 162. 


„ 


ſpeaks to the Q | 


j 


4 


Mediterranean, 


makes a long ſpeech; 189, 
ſpeech about the peace with Spa 
182. his death, 357. and 


"72 on 


the red, XV. 476. goes into dhe 

63 5. at the'takitg 
of Gibraltar, XVI. 45. made wies 
admiral of the blue, 81. fails to, 
wards Dunkirk, to defeat the pre. 


_ tender*sdefigned expedition to'Stot- 


land, 535. comes back into the 


Downs, and fails towards the eat 
of France, 537. purſues the F rench 


fleet, and comes near the +Firth of 


Edinburgh, 541; his to Tettds," 


ibid. 542. thanked by the heute df 
commons, 545. one of the lords of 


the — XVII. 328. made 


admiral of the white, 398. made 
one of the commiſſioners of the ad · 


miralty, XVII; 323. takes upon 


him the command of the fleet} 305. 
made one of the commiſſioners! of 
the admiralty, XIX. 98, 200, ſent 
with a fleet into the Baltie, 98. and 
with a large ſquadron into the Me- 
diterranean, 202. his inftruQions, 
ibid. diſpatches his ſecretary with a 


letter to colonel Stanhope, 2 11. the 


K. of Spain's anſwer to his letter, 
ibid. 212. ſends a letter to the mir- 
quis de Lede, 215. defeats the Spa- 
niſh fleet, 216. the king's letter to 
him upon that occaſion, zug. fe- 
ceives a gracious letter from the 
emperor, with his picture, 225. 
motion in the houſe of lords to 


have his inſtructions laid beſore 
them, 238. confiſcates all Nench 
ſhips in the ſervice of Spain, 273. 
lends the Imperialiſts cannon and 


ammunition, 285, 286. deſtroys 
ſome Spaniſh men of war in Meſfina 
road, 290, 291. ſends cannon to 
Sicily, 293. convoys the Imperi- 
aliſts to I repani, 299. returns to 
England, 308. account and charac- 
ter of him, 


——- rear admiral, commands by 4 


in the Mediterranean, XXI. 323. 4s 
ordeted 


; 
ns 9 


"TR BD 
| «a to diſcontinue. hoſtilities, | 


373. his cruiſe to the weſtward |. 's 


againſt . the French proves ineffec- | 
tual, 5 26, 527; commands a ſqua 
dron ſent do relieve Minorca, 543. 


his letter from Gibraltar, ibid. 
ABAL, what, Xin. Xxxvii. dif: 
ſolved, . 


Cabinet council appointed for Q. 
Mary, XIII. 364. detrimental to 
the public for affairs paſlin e 
the cabinet council, | 


0 II 527 
Cadiz, attack of the Engliſh upon that 
place, XV. 520, &c. 


G major ge 

2 n againſt Scotland, XVI. 

ſends fome regiments from 1 | 
upon that occaſion, ibid. 535. his 
bravery. at the battle of Oudenard, 
XVII. 18, 20, at che 
Wyzendale, 46. forces the French 

| lines, 277; removed from being 
lieutenant of the Tower, 441. re- 


Ja © the D. of Marlborough with | 


t reſpect at his landing at Oll- 
| for which he is diſmiſſed, 
XVIII. 39. takes meaſures to Py 
2 the roteſtant ſucceſſion, 167. 
appointed colonel of the ſecond re 
giment of ſoot guards, 325. ſent as 
plenipotentiary to Antwerp, about 
the barrier treaty, 3 332 his fe 
ings againſt the rebels in Scotland. 
1 ty „ &c. created baron of Reading, 


XIX. 28. iates a treaty. be- 
tweet: Eng $a, pd the D. of Or- 
leans, 7 nſure deſigned to be 


paſſed. upon him, 101. made 


gene- 


ral of all the forces in England, 155 5 
164. ſent ambaſſador to the Hague, 


167. created an earl, 200. made 

matter general of the ordnance, 452 
Callis, captain, burns five Spaniſh gal- 

lies in a French harbour, XX. 570 
| Cambray, a congreſs there . N. 351. 


projes Frail „432. the fole me- 


| 


general, gives the] _ 
Q. information of the pretender's | 


battle of | 


4 


E. X. 5 
diation dere offered to re. 
who refules i Wo „ ae 35 


charagter of, XXI. 167. he joins 
the young pretender, ibid. 
Dy. his execution,.. XXI. 476 
Cammock, a Spaniſh rear admiral de- 
feated by the Engliſh fleet, XIX. 
217, &c. gets 1 Meflina, 226. 
account of him, 272. his romantic 
offers to admiral | * _ + ©: Uid. 
Cargpaigns in +landers, XIII 209, 
A405, 477. XIV. 131. XVI 433. 
XVII. 6, 191. in Germany, XII 


49. 271.7 XVI. 20, Kc. XVII 87 in 


Italy, XIII. 482. in Italy and Pro- 
vence, XVI. 438 in taly, XVII. 
68. on the Rhine, X:I! 400. XIV. 
136. 318. XVII. 190, 285. in 
Catalonia, XIV. 3197. XVI 252. 
mi Portugal, 49. XVII. zoy in 
Piedmont. and Dauphine, XVII. 
Gb . 391, 285 
Campbell, Sir James, li t. ge- 
= e 91 the battle of Fonte- 
XXI. 431 

a Fang See Logwood: 
Campo Santo, the battle of, xx. 
639. fatal to the Spaniards, ibid. 
Canada, a project een it, en 

1 40 

W Elizabeth, an an eminent ow 
2 474 he i is . 
47 


G be the 38 of, ad- 
2 t . 

e 87 eb 9.4 

n. yielded. up to the French 

5 Engliſh, XVII. 51 left to 

French by the treaty of Utrecht, 

76, 28 

Carliſle inveſted.” by the rebels, Nl 

| a9 is ſurrendered to * 198, 

ieged and taken. by the Di of 

Cumberland. 220,211 

Carlos, Don, a marriage concluded 

between him and one of the D of 

- Orlean's. daughters, XVIIL. 40 

e is ſent back, 534. a: match de- 

'.. igned between the einperor's/eldett 


* daughter and him, 537» the ſucceſ- r 


ſion 


againſt 8 0 5 


N * * Foo 
d % Lf 4 5 
\ * 
4 2 
1 


FT 


| ſion t6 Tultany preſerved” to him, 
x92. crowned in Sicily, XX. 1 


marthen, marquis of. See Olborn; 


takes arms for the pretender, XVIII. | 
429. his character, 4 438. taken pri- 
. ſoner at Preſton, 4 
to London and examined. 486. 
impeached, 532. brought to the bar 


of the houſe of lords, and pleads | 
guilty, 538. condemned, ibid. at 


reſpited, 564 
Carolina, Wilhelmina, princeſs | 0 
Wales, delivered of prince William, 
XIX. 435. and of the princeſs Louiſa, 
528. proviſion made for her as 
queen, XX. 5. appointed regent in 
the king's abſence, 49. her death 
and character, 77 
Carpenter, general, in Spain, XVII. 
71. at the battle of Almanza, 288. 
ſent to ford over the Ebro, 290. his 
good advice not followed, 298. is 
taken priſoner at Brihuega, 299. 
made commander in chief of the 
forces in Scotland, governor of Mi- 
norca, &c. XIX. 32 
Carteret, John lord, votes with the 
whig lords, XVIII. 171. made one 
of the lords of the bedchamber, 325. 
_—_ h about the ſeptennial bill, 
- 9. about a ſtanding army, 
_ ambaſſador and plenipoten- 
tiary to Sweden, 270. concludes an 
alliance between England and Swe- 
den, 336. made ſecretary of ſtate, 
430. motion for his 
tions to be laid before the parlia- 
ment, 442. appointed lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, 11 
——— lord, his elaborate ſpe on 
the Spaniſh depredations,'XX. 375. 
made ſecretary of ſtate, 538. 
ambaſſador to the States General, 
552. his propoſal to them rejected, 
553. See Granville. 
Carthagena, taken by Pointis, XIV. 


** 


brought up 


u g. 


ivate inſtruc- 


ent 


town and harbour deſcribed, 
503. is attacked by the Eng- 


-liſh — conſequences of dives 


dition, 
Caldemain, Roger Palmer; enk 25 


Thomas. | impeached; XIII. 2906. 
Carnwath, Robert Dalziel, earl of, 


out of the indemnity, 
8 very kind to the 
troops, XVII. 383. forſaken by the 
Engliſh, XVIII. 29 amneſty for 
them, 52. refutved? to defend theif 
liberty, 134. are to have a full pats. 
don, 146. their caſe taken into con 
ſideration by the houſe of ' lords; 
162, 168. reflection on their con- 
dition, 236. their caſe reported by - 
the committee of ſecrecy, 252,253. 
the lords of the regency write to 
the K. of France i in their behalf 
3 

Catalonia, affairs there, XIV > = 


Catharine, empreſs of Ruſſia, 1 
ſwer to K. George's letter to her, 
XVIII. 557. dies, 588. 

Cathcart, $174 inted cot er 
in chief of 8. and forces in yon 
rica, XX. 461. his character, ibid. 
ſails for bs Weſt-Indies with 2 for- 
midable fleet and army, 463. offi- 
cers under him, 464. a copy of a 
declaration to be e 


Cattle, horned, a diſt 


and regulations concerning them, 
333 urther proceedings COncern- 


. poſed, il | 


Ceſſation of arms propoſe 
546. 1 562. XXL. ” 


prolonged, 2 


Cevenndis riſe in arms, XV, 536, 
Engliſh fleet attempts in vain to AI 


not relieved, XVI. 


be rye 
treaty with the re 


—_— fort, taken Ben the Spa- 
Champion, Sir George, ſet 


de ft 


n ke Nan 8 
** i "> C00 3 
nen 
« 


467. his death, 355 1 
amongſt them, XXI. 332. orders . 


them, 540. ſuffer RY and” are 5 


nch 8 3 4 


61, 4% 


being lord mayor of London, XX. 
436. ſet aide a ſecond time, XXI. 10 
Chancery, 


Ch: 


"Ew | | 
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hancery wagen vf n XIX. I 59. turns — 3. 
C 5 oy: 520 bi 5 3 364. 
Charitable corporation, petitions: -  -  fails/in his project o | 
gainſt, XX. 9 ſtate a. 116. di- þ © Rhine; 646. his ſucceſs — | 
rectors of 3 | © French, Kr. XXI. 59. bis furpriz- 
mons, ak 0 1 er eres | ya. rags. Ipg 60. his 
by it, 3 | _ farther reſs, 61. offers U 
* 290 "5285 ———ů—ůů— 
Chee when by hs Fd, 25 N Nas n in defeated by 


Charles IT, See Spain, K. of. 


Charles = K. of Sweden, mediator, 


Charles Nl. K. of Sedans e 


XIV, 383. is killed before Fredrick- | 


ſtadt, XIX. 144. See Sweden. 


Charles, archduke of Auſtria, Pro- 4 
claimed K. of Spain, XV. 54: ſe. C 


| Gern, — 


veral Spaniards declare for him, 


542. lands in England/569-” his 
character, ibid. is wy eged” in Bar 
cellona, XVI. 276. going to 


Madrid, wiv is a Ene 

him, 281. comes to 
thence to Sara 
ledged by the kingdoms of Valen- 
cia and Arragon, 286, dc. comes 
up near Madrid, 287. joins the earl | 
of Galway, and advances againſt K. 
Philip, 292. concludes a treaty of 
commerce with England, 415. but 
ratiſies 8 with — 41 5 
courts princeſs n W 
refuſes to change her — and 


he marries the Slat 4 Wolfen- | 


buttle, 466. the pope acknowledges 


him, XVIL 87. the French offer to | 
givehim Spain and the Weſt- Indies, 


140. comes to Madrid, 295. no care 
is taken by the allies to ſupport him, 
296. his affairs are in 
tion, 306. clefed e emperor, 383. 
Char * emperor his death, 4 
arles VI. 6 an 

the conſequences of it, XX. 468 
VII. "his dead and its conſe- 
quences, -- „„ - ANG Tus 
Charles, — of Lorrain, appointed 
commander of the Auſtrians, XX. 
521. forms the ſiege of Prague, 


fla, and — eng 


a bad ſitua- 


\ Ruſha, XXI. 242, Kc. is 7 — 
and diſmiſſed from it. 


to | Chineſe their inſolent a n 


| 
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A 


- Pc 
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by 
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commodore Anſon, XXI. 102, 104 
' Cholmongely, reorge, earl of, his 
COR the feptenial bill, X 15 


Church of England, aid: Wos 4 
ger, XVI. 179. memorial of the 
church of England, ibid, &c. 
ger of the church inquired into by 
the houſe of lords, 203, Ke. pro- 
teſts about ii, 2211212 

Churchill, John lord, made à priyy- 
councellor, XIII. 101. and gentle- 
man of the king's bed- chamber, 
Iog. created earl of Marlborough, 
118. acts in Flanders, 270. Set 


Marlborough. , 
Civil lift ſettled, XII. I . dibate 
about it, 45; 4 
— Ireland, XIII. "ow 

| pers to the poſt of lord lieutenant, - 
ibid. is diſcontented, ibid. if preads 
ſlanders againſt K. William, 2. en- 
ters into a plot to reftore K. James, 
436. is committed to the Tower, 
and releaſed, 45 1. the earl hiſtory 


| publiſhed, XV. 481. is appointed 
| | 7 


rey extraordinary to Hanover, 
XVIII. 179. his ſp 5605 7 8V2 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, publiſhes. his 


ſcripture doctrine of the trinity, 
XVIII 341. lays a paper before 
the convocation to vindicate him- 
ſelf, Ke 
Clement XI. pope, "dies. X - 434: 
was a great friend to the preten —＋ 
XII. choſen pope, XX. 80 
Clergy, adhere to the divine rights of 
monarchy, and lineal ſucceſſion, and 
to the diſtinction of a king de jure 
Ke de facto, XIII. Ixxv. &c. it is wn 
ſed in parliament. to excuſe 
| — tak ing the oaths to K. William, 
123. but they are at laſt obliged to 


l take them before Auguſt 1 689 1 
126. ſhew their hatred to the diſ- 


enters, 129. the epiſcopal clergy | 


in Scotland zealous to K. James, | 


which proves the ruin of epiſcopacy 


in that kingdom, 150, &c, prote- | 
ſtant clergy in Ireland, deſign to | 


ſuppreſs them, 233. clergy in Eng- 
land take the oaths 4 William 
With reſervations and diſtinctions, 


bit. 343. the clergy in England 
ive offence by their behaviour a- 

| dx the oaths, XIV. 35. ſign the 
_ aſſociation, 302. diviſions among | 
them encourage profaneneſs, 437. 
ſome of them againit a tolleration, 
ibid. complain of the convocation 


not fitting, XV. 302. hoped to re- 


cover many privileges by the h lp 
of Mr. Atterbury's book, 307. uſed 
to grant their own ſubſidies apart, 
307. taxed by the houſe of com- 
mons ever ſince the year 1665, ibid. 
308. promote the notion of the 
church's being in danger, XVI. 
197 
—— Scotch, apply to 44 
for a better proviſion, XXI. 
are oppoſed by the land holdess, 
Le, their Fer proves inef- 


135 


t N DEN - 


excepted out of the abjuration | 


24 214 


3 59 concerning e them by p 
. ene; 7 by p 
Clifton, ſciemiſh beweg 


er the rebels, XXI. 
205 


Clive, Mr. * account 1 XXI. 
495. by his conduct braver 
in the 

ibid. 


retrieves the Engliſh 2 
Eaſt-Indies, | 

Coal-tax, petition Hom the cy of 
London concerning it rejected, , 


Coaſts, proclamation for, 
them during the LR 


Coca chancellor of Pruſſia, xx = 
lawſuits decided by him in one year 
without expence to the 6 cliewts; XI. 


Coffee, an act for encoura; ing 8 
growch of it in America, X. 122 
Ooin, the loſs the nation ſuffered by 
recoining the money, XIV. 314. 
proceedings of the houſe of com- 
mons about it, 331 Ke. 
Collier, Jeremy, gives abſolution to 
Sir John Friend and Sir William 
Perkins, XIV. 310, 31-4. vindicates 
that practice, 311. publiſhes his 


- 


* 


Comins, his proſecution againſt Sabi 
governor of Gibraltar, XX. + ni 
E treaty of, between! 
land and France, XVII. bg; ke. 
jected by the fparliament 35. "be- 
- tween the —_— and San 17 


| Commiſton for reviewing thei 25 
and the — names, X 
278, &c. eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
for diſpoſing: of church 8 
| Commiſſioners to treat of an union be- 
| tween . K * —— XV. 
3925 &c. 


1 


Committee of both boten of p ri 
ment to adviſe K. William, X. 1 
E&c. 80. of ae — 5G . 
5 362. 


4 A 
_ 


_ ſhort view of the ſtage, 497 
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Commons, houſe of, wilt not a 


and grant a ſuppl 
- 468. their adde 
king upon diſbanding the army, 


eser 


about the Dutch 
addreſs thereupon, 470. many hard | 


1 N 


362. meets, ibid. their report, 356, 


&c. their report concerning Mr. 


Prior, 401. à ſelect one to inſpect 


into the execution of the South- Sea 


ſcheme, XIX. 386. their report, 

395. of the houſe of commons ex- 

amines Layer, 475. their _ 
REEL \ [*+ al 


i. . 
— ſecret, appointed to enquire 
into the conduct of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, b XX. 540 
e to 
excuſe the clergy from taking the 
oaths, XIII. 124. preſent an ad- 
dreſs of thanks to the king for his 
having diſcharged chimney money, 
138. addreſs to the king for a war 
with France, 234. ſettle upon the 
king the hereditary exciſe for life, 
and grant him the cuſtoms for four 


years,. 337, 338. vote a ſupply of 


four millions, 42t. anotherof above 
three millions, 497. one of above 
five milions, XIV. 58, &c. of five 


millions and a half, 117, &c. of al- 


moſt five millions, 148. their repre- 
ſentation to the king upon his re- 
fuſing to paſs the place- bill, 118. 
their proceedings againſt Pauncefort 


and others guilty of bribery, 162, 


&c. debates in that houſe about re- 


coining the money, 259, &c. their 


proceedings about the corn, 334, 
&c. bent upon diſbanding the forces, 

for that purpoſe, 
s of thanks to the 


469. the king's meſlage to them 
8 guards, and their 


things ſaid in that houſe againſt the 


court and the king, 4/72. find fault 


with the partition treaty, XV. 98. 
vote 40,000 failors, and the ſame 


number of ſoldiers, 245. vote that 
it is the undoabted right of all the 
people to petition; 25 l. 
addreſs to he queen on 


eient an 
| e ill ma- 
nagement of the funds, 462. diſ- 


putes between them and the houſe 


ö 


Vol. XXI. | 


% 


| 


| White, 604, &c, Ahew a great ne- 
glect in all that related to the fleet, 
512. loſe much of their reputatidn, 
617. their proceedings. about the 
＋— man; XUE 54, &c. 


* 1 * 4 
E N 


ons for making the union more 
compleat, 497. and about the trade 
to Portugal, Italy, and Spain, 2 
enquire ſtrictly into the earl of Gal - 


/ manza, 5 23. their reſolution: for 
the preſervation of public eredit, 
545. their partiality in judging of 


conteſted elections, XVII. 106. 


great debates about the peers: of 
Scotland's eldeſt ſons, 108. impeach 
Dr. Sacheverel, 222. their mana- 
gers at his trial, 227, 228. talæe in- 

to conſideration the management of 
the war, and find fome abuſes in the 
victualling, 348. inquire into the 
affair of the- Palatines, 349. grant 
Spain, 382. reject in their addreſs 
pf thanks a clauſe that had been in- 
ſerted in the lords addreſs, 425. ſorm 


States, 460. and condemn the bar- 

rier treaty, ibid. 2 there about 

the negociation of peace, 5 13. or- 
der biſhop Fleet wood's preface to 
be burnt, 535, &c. their reſolution 
againſt the letter from the States, 
5 38. and about the queen's care for 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 539. they 
ſtigmatize thoſe that delighted in 
war, XVIII. 74. vote the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion to be in no danger, 184. 
daebates about K. George's procla- 
mation for calling a new parlia- 


nial parſtaments, XIX. 16, &c. mea 
ſures taken by them for redueing 
the public debt, 102, &c.” debates 
there about the repeal of the ſchiſm 
and occafional bills, 243. and about 
the South. Sea ſcheme, 328, &e. their 


2 | 


motion for excluding penſioners and 

place- men from the houſe of com- 

d. | mons, 196. debates about the dan- 

= beer, the church, 2 12. their reſo- 
u 


way's conduct at the battle of Al- 


for the ſervice of 


ſeveral reſolutions injurious to the 


ment, 359. on the bill for ſepten- 
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proceedings about the Sourh- Sea af- 
fair, 379, &c. their reſolutions a- 


40g. diſcovered, 411. carried on 


425. another conſpiracy, X X45 


bout the South. Sea directors, 397, Conſfantinople, a revolution Mee, 


Sc. in favour of the ſufferers by the 


XX. 80 


South-Sea ſcheme, 413, &c. they | Conti, prince of, commands a body of 


preſent an addreſs to the king, de- 
- monſtrating the neceſlity and wiſ-. 
- dom of their proceedings, 416. de- 


- bates there about the ſubſidy to | Convention turned into a par 
XIII. 109, &c. the convention in 


Sweden, 424. and about the navy 
debt, 441: their votes againſt the 
Oſtend Eaſt-India company, 490. 
their proceedings againſt the maiters 
- in chancery, 520. debates about the 
- Heffian troops, XX. 17, &c. See 
. parliament. | ESI 
Comprehenſion, bill for it, XIII. 130. 
why miſcarried, 134. attempted 
again, l 
Compton, Henry, biſhop of London, 
made a privy counſellor, XIII. 101. 
and dean of the royal chapel, 105. 
crowns K. William and Q. Mary, | 
118. his ſpeech to the convocation, 
286. twice diſappointed of the ſee 
of Canterbury, XV. 320. oppoſes 
the court, ibid. had the education 
of the princeſs, afterwards Q Anne, 


French in Italy, XXI. 81. his con- 
duct and bravery at the battle of 


Con, 6 


Scotland meets, 169. proceedings 
therein, 171, &c. the lawfulneſs of 
it, 178. their act for the ſecurity. of 
the nation, 182. ſend relief to Ire- 
land, 184. their anſwer to K. Wil. 
| liam's letter, ibid. publiſh a procla- 
mation againſt K. James, 193. With 
the D. of Wolfenbuttle, XX. 10. 


the Dutch procure one of 9 


for the Auſtrian Netherlands, 196. 
convention between England and 
Spain, the preliminaries or articles 
of, 383, &c. debates on it, 395, 309, 


| 405. petitions againſt it, 398, 400. | 


convention of Hanover between the 
K. of England and K. of Prufſia, 


XXI. 148. rejected by the Auſtrians 


and Saxons, 1149 


330. marries her to the prince of | Convocation meets, and their prod. 


Denmark, 331. helps to convey her 
from the court to Nottingham, 335. 
his ſpeech about the danger of the 
church, XVI. 205. his death and 
character. XVIII. 114 
Compton, Spencer, choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, XVIII. 350 
Congreſs at Abo and Aland, between 
the Swediſh and Ruſſian miniſters, 
XIX. 144, 343. at Brunſwick and 
Cambray, 351- at Soiſſon, and 
names of the plenipotentiaries, XX. 
27. at Aix-la-Chapelle, XXI. 348 
Coni beſieged by the French and Spa- 
niards, XXI. 85, the battle of, 86. 
- the ſiege raiſed, ibid. 
Conſpiracy in Scotland, XV. 577. the 
papers relating to it laid before the 
< $5.27 of lords, 593. endeavours uſed 


—_ ——_ 


to ſtiffle it, 594. account of that 
- confpiracy, 597, &c. the lords vote | 
about it, 603, in England, XVIII. \ 


* 


ings, XIII. 286, &c. their addreſs 
to the king, 288, books about-it, 
XV. 302. regularly called by K. 
William, but always prorogued, 
306. is allowed to fit, ibid. pretend- 
ed they had a right to ſit Wheneyer 
the parliament ſat, 307. and that 
they had no need of a licence to en- 
ter upon debates, ibid. diſputes be · 
tween the lower houſe and the arch- 
biſhop about adjourning, 308. fe- 
port of the lower houſe, 313. their 
power as to cenſuring of books, 314, 
&c. whether diſſolved by the king's 


death, 326, 327. their proceedings 


in 1702, 470, &c. their petition/to 
the queen, 479. fit again, and ge- 
ſent a * tation, 618. . remazks 
upon it, 620. a new one meets, 
WI. 223, difference. between the 
two hou es, 225. meet again, 386. 
ſpeak againſt the union, and name a 


a 
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committee to conſider of the pre- 
ſent danger of the church, 389, 
390. prorogued, ibid. order a re- 
preſentation to be made to the bi- 
ſhops, 390. the lower houſe con- 
tinues ſitting after the prorogation, 
391. and prepare a proteſtation a- 
gainſt the archbiſhop, ibid. the pos 
locutor abſents himſelf, for which 
he is declared contumacious, ibid. 
the convocation opened, XVII. 
366. the queen's licenee for the fit- 
ting of it, ibid. their repreſentation 


to the queen, 368, has a juriſdic- | 
tion, and may proceed in caſe of | 
hereſy, 369. whether the queen's / 


licence to it ſubſiſted after a proro- 
gation by a royal writ, 491. meets 


again, 
Cook, Sir Thomas, governor of the 


Eaſt-India company, proceedings of 


the commons againſt him, XIV. 


170, 171. committed to the Tower, 


and a bill brought in againſt him, 


175. act to indemnify him, 176, 


177. examined before the com- 
mons, 177, 178. act for impriſon- 


ing him, 


the forces in Scotland, XXI. 25. or- 
dered to cruſh the rebellion, 171. 
is obliged to go to Inverneſs, 173. 


and deen, ibid. comes by ſea 


to Dunbar, 178. the diſpoſition of 


his army, 179, &c. his troops de- 
feated at Preſton, 182. inquiry into | 


his conduct, 184. reflections on the 
report, | | 


ling hoſpital, XX. 390 
ons infa e and tumults about 


the exportation of it, XX. 472, XXL, | 


| 476 
Coronation of K. William and Q. 
Mary, XIII. 118. of Q; Anne, XV. 
357: of K. George I. XVIII. 335. 
K. George II. XX. 6, 7 


Coronation oath, the form of, XIII. 
323 FO „ 


XVIII. 149, 3410 


8 197 
Cope, major general, ſent to command 


| | 186 | 
Coram, captain, his diſintereſted per- | 
ſeyerance in eſtabliſhing the found- | 


Corruption, univerſal, complained of 
JJC SNBS 

Cottonian library, ſome account of, 

Fant of. Ee © OY 


Cowper, William, made lord keeper, 
| XVI 183. his character, ibid. hs 
courages the number of pri- 
vate bills, 2 20. his proceedings and 
ſpeeches about the union of the two 
| kingdoms, 235, &c. preſents the 
articles of union to the queen, 242, 
&c. is created baron of Wingham, 
353. declared lord high chancellor, 
355: his ſpeech to the parliament, 
XVII. 103. ſpeaks at Pr. Sache - 
verel's trial, 239. delivers up the 
great ſeal, 327. ſpeaks againſt the 
reſumption of K. William's grants, 
469. his ſpeech about the peace, 
510, 530. repreſents the danger 
that threatned the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, XVIII. 161. his ſpeech about 
the Catalans, 168. is made lord 
chancellor, 317, lord high ſteward 
at the time of the condemnation of 
the ſeven imptached lords, 549. 
and of the earl of Wintoun, $49. 
his ſpeech on the ſeptennial bill, 
XIX. 13. appointed lord high Stew- 
ard at the carl of Oxford's trial, 
147. reſigns the great ſeal, 200. 
created an earl, ibid. is agninſt the 
"repeal of the ſchiſm act, 245. his 
ſpeeches about the peerage bill; 
263, &C. 322, and about the South- 
Sea ſcheme, 330. was againſt ſeeu- 
ring Mr Knight, 388. dies, 501. 
his character, e 
Court of conſcience erected in Briſtol, 
Vork, and Newcaſtle, XIII. 258, 
court of marches of Wales aboliſn- 
- Craftſman, a political paper, ſome ac 
— count of, XX. 89. dd 0 
n ally” 
Craggs, James, ſent to che Tower 
XIV. 168, concerned in cloathing 
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houſe of commons about the Eaft- | 
' Incia company, 188. act for impri- | 
ſon ing him, 197. ſpeaks againſt the | | 
Aficnto trade, XVIII. 145. ſent to | 
EK. George with-a letter, 228. re- 
turns to Fagland with letters to the 
lords juſtices, 299. made ſecretary 
at war, XIX. 98. made ſecretary of 
ſtate, 200. his anſwer to the marquis 
de Monteleon's letter, 233. gives 
the houſe of commons an account of 
the meaſures purſued by the king, 
240. was to have been created | 
peer, 325. challenges the houſe of | 
commons, 385. dies, 393 | 
Crawford, William Lindſay, earl of, 
appointed to preſide in the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, XIII. 197. againſt 
the epiſcopal clergy, 276. his cha- 
racer, FS ou. 
earl of, ſome account of, 
XXI. 231. commands a part of the 
+ king's troops againft the 8 1 | 
| ibid. 
Credit, the public, reſtored, XIV. 332. 
very high, XVI. 215. the commons 
care for preſerving it, 545. voice 
of, a meſſage and debate concern- 
ing, XXI. 26. public, the ſtate of, 
143. debate about a vote of credit, 


| „ 

Crew, Nathaniel, biſhop of Durham, 
takes the oaths, XIII. 294. except- | 
| ed out of the indemnity, 346 
Cromarty, George Mackenzie, earl | 
of, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
XVI. 7. his ſpeech, ibid, &c. is | 
made juſtice general, 1 

ä earl of and his party, taken | 

by the Sutherland militia, XXI. 
240. pleads guilty at his trial, 254. 


is ſentenced to die, but obtains Cunningham, Mr. why appoint 
. | © vernor of Jamaica, N. 


mercy. ä 1 5 5 
8 baron, his defence of Ber 


gen- op-Zoom againſt the French, 

ee e ne 
Culloden, the battle of, XXI. 236— | | 
239. loſs on both ſides, 239. con- 
ſequences of the victory, ibid. 
Cumberland, William D. of, ſerves a | 
voluntier under admiral Norris, XX. | 


at the battle of Culloden, Ws 


460. is 'proxy prince of 


Heſſe, 40. made colonel of the 


* ” 


firſt regiment of guards, 5 32 is 
wounded at the battle of — 
628. is propoſed to command the 
Engliſh forces abroad, XXI. 11). 
appointed captain general, 124. lr. 
rives at the army in Flanders, 129. 
his courage and conduct at the bat. 
tle of Fontenoy, 140, &c. turns 
to England, 93. commands the 
army againſt the rebels, 20g. his 
progret againſt them, 205, 206. 

irmiſh with them at Clifton, 268, 


beſieges and takes Carlifle, 2 ro, 


211; the rebels ſurrender to him, 
212. his generoſity on that ocea- 


ſion, ibid. returns to St. Jaines's, 


220. ſets out again to take che 
command againſt them, 226. is 
prudent conduct on that occaſion, 
227. account of his progreſs in a 
letter to the Juftice clerk,” bid. 
marches his army*'to Aberdeen, 


230. the diſpoſition of his Amy, 


233. paſſes the Spey without app 
ſition, ibid. the order of 15 


groundleſs aſperſions of Him aft 
the victory, 239, 240. his prudent 
conduct intirely defeats the bel. 
lion, 241, 242. returns to Lojidon, 
242. goes to Holland to \conitert 
meaſures for the campaign, 298. is 
appointed captain general of the 
Britiſh forces, ibid. troops fer 


him, and his excellent” difpofition 
of them, 301. his good conduct at 
the battle of Val, 310, joiſts the 


allied army at the opening © 
campaign, 3 


6 
Cuſtoms, frauds and ahuſes in them 


enquired into, 


5 X. 49 
zar, Peter I. tavels 10 Hel 


England, XIV. 390, &c. big cha- 


racter, ibid. ſucceſsful” againſt 4 


Tartars, 407. defeated t Narva, 


XV. 76, 77. over. runs Poland 


XVI. 422, preſſes the Poles to 


chuſe 


C. 


Czarina, her death, YH 52 


row another kin king, 4 * tries to 

make a peace witk the K. of Swe- 
den, ibid. reduces Livonia to bis 
obedience, XVII. 307, the grand |. 
ſeignior, declares war againſt him, 
zog. has an en . With the 
Turks, and co es A eee with . 
them, 387. the K. of Sweden en- 
deavours do ſtir up ie urks againſt | | 
him, XVIII. 15 

a 


Yay makes 15 ob 


1. N. . E. . 


, caſe of, XX. 121, ſub. 


"37 I, 4 

Dantzick ruined by the Ruſſians, X $5 | 
249 is forced to acknowledge K. 

. Auguſtus, I; 5 Sid, 
Poren, account of that ſettlement, 
XIV. Fl 268, 480, Kc. miſcar 
481. the French K. complains- 

oy 9 5 K. of 8 pain preſents a me · 
morial againft i 1 77 great diſcon- 


maſter of Finland, 64. be dent u u the loſs of it, 483, 6 
from the K. of Sweden his 9 — 18 4.9 25 
dominions, XIX. 148, is angry with! Dartmouth, William L ſe ford, made 
E George, 47.60, &c, miſunder- . ſecretary of flate, XVII. 321. cre- 
. ſtanding, F979 him a and the court 10 ated vi count Lewiſham, and earl 
1 ver, 141, 142, gots to artmouth, 398. Wade lord prey 
France, and concludes a Fenty y with |" feal, XVIII. 


that court, ww ravages part of 
is 


Davenant, Dr. Charles: ſome of” bn 


N 27 J. bis minilter's ſecre-¶ books cenſured, XV. 326. appoint- 
tary. C 00 hs J. Alliance be- ed ſecretary to the Engliſh commiſ- 

2 . and Sweden again 4 ſioners for the union, 393. his eſſays 
bim, 336. nen ot war, and upon peace at home, rn. 
makes peace ut any mediator, | $74 

340. refuſ 4 ee of Eng- ee D. of, appointed am 

Jand, 348. and; | ſador extraordinary to England from 
Sweden, 433. his memorial | 1 1 XVI J. 30. comes to Eng- 
upon Mr. 2 xi $ * ordered i 4 his charadter, ibid. infult- 

to leave Eugland, 433» 43+ dies, his hofſe burnt, 108, 109. 
556 55 pretender pe to be with 


* can e- 
1 of it, "We; 


og = 
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XIII. e. dertakes to bring the | car off, X 
2 oo . el, lar {mall-pox, XVII. 357. two 
15 other dau hs die, 


ibid. created lord Na 
Dalrymple, Sir David, 1 8 


5 1 did. * abowtes, 4 memorial a- 


ble an eminent 
rench preacher, . „ 
Daun, count, his good conduct gf the 
Auſtrians agaij t the French, XXI. 
| Drain of of France, an 1 attempt 2 
Fo 467. he dies 


| 472 
hin, his birth, marries A princeſs | 
| XXI. 2 


to diſcharge the clans of Scotland |... ony, .: 

from den all; Red Fara, Sir U iam, bil p of Ohe 
lord advocate of Scot een peaks againſt the bill for naturaliz- 
to enquire into the affair of the pre 6 ing prodeſtant foreigners, X VII. 
tende medal, XVII. 187 is re- 115. votes for the earl of Oxford, 
moved, ibid. m of the | XVIII. 390. endefvours to Ju 
exchequer in.S 2 XIX. 346 che 1 of Oxford with rela- 


Danby, earl of. See roll homas. 

Danes refuſe to ſtir from the 17 
till their arrears were 
251. ** the alli 


4 26 | 


4 
4%; 
| 


| 


to the riot there, XIX. 84. 
_ againſt the quakers bill, 
and profes a * againſt it, 


446 
Qa 3 Debrors, 


AM 


Pebtors, inſolvent, aft concerning, 
Debts, meaſures for reducing the pub- 


licic debts, XIX. 102, &c. ſtate of 


them, 106, &c. bill for leſſenin 
them, 505. debts of the civil li 


diſcharged, 


24. the vaſt debt occaſioned by the | rough's diſgrace, 612. W li 
: E | fals out with hex: Bidaolh * 


X. 19. the ſtate of, 


concerning, 
XXI. 380 


the diſſenters, XV. 458 


c De la Mere, lord. See Booth, George. 


P 


118 attends K. William in Ireland, | 


Delaval, Sir Ralph, preſident of the 
| tried the earl 


court martial whi 


ee | " ba 
Te Foe, Daniel, his ſhorteſt way with 


of Torrington, XIII. 379. examin- 
ed in the houſe of commons about 
à letter from the earl of Notting- 


ham, 502, &c, made one of the 


commiſſioners of the admiralty, | 
| XIV. 83 | 


74. 


endermonde deſcribed, XVI. 274. 
taken by the allies, ibid, taken by 
the French, XXI. 140 


baron of Oakin 


. ” 


349. is married to the princeſs 


Anne, XV. 331. their iſſue, ibid, 


L 4332. was prejudiced againſt the 


whigs, 342. is declared generaliſſi- 
mo of all the queen's forces by ſeg 
and land, 357. made lord high ad- 
miral, 358. a bill for ſettling a pro- 
viſion upon him if he ſurvived” the 


Denmark, George prince of, created | 
ham, earl of Ken- | 
dal, and D. of Cumberland, XIII. 


queen, 439, 440- proteſts a ainſt 


it, 441. is for the occaſional con- | 


formuty bill, 452. underſtood ſea 
affairs very little, and was impoſed 
upon, 533- negligent in the ma- 


his council in the affairs of the a 


462. engages in Mr. Harley's par- 


ty, 480. great complaints againſt 
his council, 490. is thanked by the 


houſe of commons for his dilligence 


in fitting out à fleet when Scotland 
yas threatned with an invaſion, 


— 
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Denmar 


Denmark, treaty of, XX. EJAS: 4 


by 


45. dies, X 71] 95. 


ter, 


j 5 
bi 96 


* 


Denmark, Anne princeſs of, . 


a year ſettled upon her, XIII. 13), 
138. K. William and Q. Mary un- 
eaſy at her requiring a greater pro. 
viſion, ibid. motion for her main- 
tenance cauſes the earl of Marlbo- 


not diſmiſs the counteſs of Marlbo 
rough, 512. retires to Sion 195 


. N not admitted to ſee her ſiſter 


2. Mary on ber death bed, XIV. 
151. the king reconciled” to ber, 
152. not put at the head of "the 

lords ö 198. See Q. Anne. 

Frederick IV. K. of, un. 
vels through the courts of Germany 
and Italy, XVII. 198. it is given 
out that he intends to change his re- 

ligion, ibid. attacks Sweden, 1 
| = invades Pomerania, 387. 2 


taden, and reduces the dutchy of 


Bremen, XVIII. 52. exacts 300, ol. 


of the city of Hamburg, ibid. is 
defeated by the Swedes, 63: *the 
czar's defigns againſt him, XIX. 
140. his manifeſto againſt the czar, 
141. a treaty between England and 


Denmark, 346; reſtores all the 


places taken from Sweden, and 
makes peace, 347. treaty between 
Denmark, Great Britain, and Frange 


. tents of the treaty, 415. f 
for a war againſt Sweden, K * 3. 
prince royal of, married to the prin- 
| ceſs Louiſa of England, 6, obſerves 


| - | 2. wiſe neutrality among the con- 
nagement of the admiralty, XVI. | 
81. is declared high arp rpm | 


_ tending powers, 348. makes an al- 
ance with Sweden, 405. the queen 
of, her death and character, 438 


Derwentwater, James Ratcliffe, earl 


of, engaged in the rebellion, XVIII. 


425. his character, 440, &c. taken 
priſoner at Preſton, 465, is brought 


up to London and examined, 485, 


486. impeached of high treaſon, 


532. brought wehe barer 
1 
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of lords, and pleads guilty, 538. 
his lady interceds with the king for | 
mercy, 543. 544 4. petitions the par- 
liament in bis be half, * his exe- 
cution and dying f| by $46, 547 

Derwentwater eſtate, Rau dul 5 pro- 
ceedings concerning it, XX. 11 


Deſcent, one in France intend 
XVI. 301. one deſigned by the pre- 
tender in Scotland, + $31 

Dettingen, the battle of, XX. 625, dec 

Devonſhire,” William Cavindiſh; earl 
of, made lord ſteward'of the hooſe- 
hold, XIII. 103. and knight of the 
garter, 119. his = taken into 
conſideration | parliament, 
143, &c. create Be of Har- 
tington, and D. of Devonſhire, XIV. 
125. is made one of the lords juſ- 
tices, 197. made Jord ſteward, XV. 
358. is for declaring war againſt 


France, 359. againſt the occaſional. 


conformity bill, 452, 576. has a 


meeting with tome of 
XVI. 
on occaſion of the duke of Ormond's 


refuſing to fight, > $09. made ftew- | 
II. 


of the houſhold, 317. brings 
in the bill for ſeptennial parliaments, | 
XIX. 5, made preſident of the 
council, 3 1. reſigns his place of pre- 
ſident of the council, 98. brings a- 
bout a reconciliation between the 
king and the prince of Wales, 344. 

is brought again into favour, and 
made one of og lords juſtices, 3 15 

Deynſe and Dixmuyde ſurrender, X 


231. their 1 — treacheroſly de- 


tained by the French, 232 
Dinwiddie, Mr. governor of Virginia, 
his demand of a guinea for ev 

patent for land, oppoſed, XXI. 515 
Diſlenters, K. William endeavours to 
have them admitted into civil em- 
ploy ments, XIII. 120. their ſtate | 
at the revolution, 119, 120. K. 
William's great indulgence to them 
creates jealouſies of him, 275. are 


blackened after K. Willam' 5 death, 


eminent | 
members of the houſe of commons, | 

483. removed from — | 
lord ſteward, XVII. 327. his ſpeech, 


n 


N 
4 
| 


XVIII. 201, &. 


316, &c. an att for exem oy 
| procatant difſenters in Trela _ 
certain penalties paſled in the | 
 Hament of that rr 318.” bei 

- caſe and 


XV. 449. from the lower 
houſe of Saw. e for their teach-., 


, ers' adminiſtering private i rae 


' *XVI. 104. ſchiſm bill againſt them 
motion — 0 
them ſchools" to teach their ] 


| children, 208. a defign to eaſe them, 
XIX. 96. encour 
ſchiſm bill repealed; 
them make an ill als” of the indul- 
| > ſhewn to them, 246. a great 


St? the 
1 


iſpute amongſt their miniſters a- 
| dont fibſeriving articley of peace, 
g'the 


the teſt at, X. 36 


Difillers, a clauſe —— XX. 
Doddi 


e, ſecretary to 509 
Engli . oners for the union 
between England and Scotland, 
XVI. 235. made one of the lords 
commi ſoners 0 the admiralty, 
XVII. 200 


Dodwell, Henry, aa \xcconn of him, 


and his opinions, 


XVII. 4 1355 5 
Dolben. John, complains to the houſe 


of commons of Dr. SacheverePs fer- 


mons, XVII. 222, 223. carries up 


his impeachment FI a 


Dorſet, Charles Sackville, earl of, lor 


Chamberlain, made one of the Totds 
— Juſtices, XIV. 197. reſigns his office 
of chamberlain, 37 3 his character, 


N 5 
Pork, Lionel Cranfield Sackville, 


of, made conſtable of Dover, and 
warden of the cinque ports, XVII. 
101. removed, XVIII. 1 made 

one of the lords of the be er 

to K. George, 311. and knight of 


the garter, 32 5. made a duke, XIX. 


2 made lord Besten of re- 
n eee 

Dow beſieged, * retaken, XVII. 
278, &c. account of that place, 482 
Dra e, James, againſt the partition 
treaty, XV. 101. his hiſtory 2 


2 


— > 


Eaſineſs at di 


1 ND E X. 


laſſ parliament, 175, 189. nee, 
Dlellen taken by che K. of pale, 
XXI. 150 

Dubois, 


n comes to London, 
XIX. 167. helps to diſcover the 


Dumblain, the battle of, XVIII. 468! 
&c. priſoners taken there, 473, 474 
Duncomb, Charles, receiver general 
of the excite, ſent to the Tower for 
falſe indorſements on exchequer 
bills, XIV. 435. purchaſes the ma- 
nor of Helmſly, _ | ibid. 
Dundas, Mr. his character, XX. 280 
Dundee, viſcount, acts for K. James 
in Scotland, XIII. 169, &c. raiſes, a 
rebellion, 181, &c. defeats Mackay, 
but is killed, 201. his character, 
ibid. 202 

Dunkirk, addreſs for the demoliſhing 
it, XVII. 130. the French offer to 


demoliſh it, 160, 162, 254. 9 to be 


' demoliſhed, 405, 483, $26: the 
Engliſh take poſſeſſion of it, 559, 


Kc. an equivalent for the demoliſh- | 


ing of it, XVIII. 76, 93. Tugghe 


preſents a petition for preſerving | 


. that harbour, 111. Mr. Steel's re- 
flection on that p 
kirk demoliſhe 
made at Mardy ke, 113, 114. Steel's 
motion about it, 156. 
Walpole's, 158. De Torcy's letter 
about it, 251, 252. Prior preſents 
.a memorial about the demolition 
ol it, 328. a motion and debate 
about i 3 XX. n 
Dutch, their charges for K. William's 
expedition into England repaid, 
XIII. 142, 600,0001. granted 
them, 258. treaties with them, 268. 
XX. 298. are thought to be too 
much favoured by K. William, 
XIII. 495. XIV. 24. the ſervice of 
their fleet at La Hogue, XIII. 527; 
528. Dutch 15 uards, the king's un- 
anding of — XIV. 


| 467. his meſlage about them, 470. 


and Mr. 


tition, 112. Pun- 
but a new canal 


* 


battle of Ramillies, 2 
the ſecond treaty of 
93. are in danger from Worms, 
plot againſt che duke of . 1: 
| trality for the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
196. * ſituation in regard toth 
of Hungary, and K. of Px 
496. are much influenced by France; 
| $52: reject propoſals made to them 
by the SOD, 553- their forces 
- augment 
ibid. 624. their auxiliaries dem 

by England, XXI. 25. their dilatoty 


mon people, 351. 
by the prudence of the /pringe of 


motion for obliging them to leaje 
off trading with, France, XVI. iy 


the bravery of | their cavalry at 


a Fe XX, 


183. procure a convention of nen- 


623. their reſolutions 


conduct, 62. they reinforce their 
troops, 68. they join the army. 128. 


their puſilanimity at © battle of 


Fontenoy, 132, &C. refuſe to 
riſs any thing in - eld, 138, 
their troops again demanded 
England, 171. are, remanded. 


_ to Holland, 230, they are * 
byy the French, 244. diviſions ameng 
them, 24. lord Harrington's letter | 


to them, 246. their anſwer, 247: 
are determined to confederate with 
the courts of Vienna and London, 
298. are brought to chooſe a fiadt- 
holder by the artifice of the French, 
306. chooſe the prince of Orange 
to that dignity; ibid. their vigorous 
reſolutions againſt the French, 308, 
3 34. 2 he ſhamefully at the + 
e of Val, 311, 314. à party 0 
them o . Aa helden 335. 
great diſorders among the com- 


are ee 


Grange, ibid. reflections on their 


conduct during the war, 375. 2 
rit of reſentment acaink ths 


England, 404. a plan for — * 


their commerce formed by the prince 


of Orange, 437. 6000. men, de- 


manded trom, them by the Engliſh 
548. their ir aewrality,. * 
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India company pr n E D. of 
ings in the houſe 22 Gordon, XIII. . Gr hennda, 


2 their charter, XIII, 498, 


ge from K. William to | 


— commons about it, XIV. 47. 
proceedings of the houſe of com- 
mons upon their affairs, ibid, &c 
obtain a new charter, 119, their af. 
fairs examined by the houſe of com- 
mons, 168, &c, a new Eaſt- India 


company erected, 423, petition of 


the old Eaſt- India company to the 
houſe of commons, 479, the old 


and new. bribe the members of par- | 
liament, XV. 79. do not like the | 
proceedings of the hoaſe of com- 


mons, 173. theſe two. companies 
come to an agreement, 250, public 
debts due to them, XIX. 114, 116. 
an union N between them 
and the South-Sea company, 305 
petitions .. againſt the Eaſt-In 


trade, XX. 72. an account of their | 
exports and imports, 73. their ſet- 
tlements attacked by the French, | 
XXI. 284, 323. they conſult. about 


reducing the intereſt of the national 
debt, 436. account of the Engliſh 
alley in the 1 493- are 
greatly petrieved by Mr. Clive, 495. 
— between the Engliſh and 
French Eaſt-India companies, 496 


Eaſt· India com 411. in Scotland, their 


attempts, XIII. 202, &c. 268. gives | 
a great alarm to that in England, 


203. proceedings in the parlament 
of Scotland about it, 268. they lay 


open their nces before the 
parliament of Scotland, 450, &c. 
Eaſt-Jndia company ſettled at Oſtend, 


XIX. 490. 1 by Spain, 


ſuſpended, 588. ſtop 92 

4 the — of, xy 7 
deſcription of that place, | 

Edgcom 
lords of the treaſury, XIX. 28. re- 
moved from his employment, 98. 


2. 4 
EY 


made one of the commiſſioners of 


= 


„Richard, made one of the | 


203. ſeveral ſuſ perſons com- 
mitted to the caſtle there, XVIII. 
408. a plot to ſeize that caltle, At, 
&c. the heads of the diſſaffected are 
ſummoned to come thither and ſur- 
render themſelves; 431: the rebels 
march towards that city, 434. ſome 
miniſters there reſuſe to acknow- _ 
ledge K. George, XIX. 310, de- 
bate about, and cenſure of it con- 
cerning captain Porte6us's murder, 
XX. 336. the royal infirmary there 
incorporated, 351: ſtats of at che 
time of the rebellion in 1745, 
XXI. 175. preparations to defend 
it, ibid. is given up to the _ 
176. the de 


there, 177. the caſtle oF bet eee 
by the rebels, 186. 
—— 187. the bl taken off, 


188. is recovered to the govern- 
ment, 213. the king's army arrive 


there, 224. bill for improv- 
ing it N mY oublic 3 


Elphing eee; . — 
: e at the T5 


of Scotch peers, XX. 
Emperor, Leopold, reſolves to be 
of da fas is e. XIII. 492. is led 
ee e and hates here- 
F rance, ibid. declares a- 
—— partition treaty, XIV. 15, 
&c. Alliance between him, Eng- 
land, and Holland, 208. declares 
war againſt France and Spain, 360, 
410. diforders in his court, 561. is 
reduced my the laſt 3 and | 


implores Anne's 
XVI. os in ih 0 
to Hungary, 58. 149. 
kee ets $ ibid. — 
r 


Emperor, Joſeph, ſucceeds his father, 


his character, XVI. 150. $00,000). 
lent to him upon a branch of his 


revenue in Sileſia, 215. is bent upon 


calls his troops from the 
Raine, 296. makes a treaty for eva- 
cuating the Milaneſe, without the 


the reduction of Hungary, 295. re- 
Pper 


participation of the allies, 392, 393, | 


onquers Naples alſo without their 
conſent, 438, &c. the king of France 
endeavours to unite the princes and 
ſtates of Italy into a league againſt 
him, XVII. 81. difference between 
him and. the pope, 83. his troops 
ſeize Comachio, and other places 


poſſeſſed by the pope, ibid. inter- 


es by his ambaſſador in favour 
of the D. of Marlborough and the 
- Miniſtry, 323. dies, JO 
Charles VI. eleded and 
crowned, XVII. 385. writes a cir- 
cular letter to the electors upon the 
receipt of the preliminaries of peace, 
413. and another letter to the 
States, ibid. 414. ſends prince Eu- 
gene to England, 444. ſends his 
plenipotentiaries to the congreſs at 
Utrecht, 474. makes preparations 


ſor the campaign, 491. the number 


of men he offered to furniſh in divers 
places, 5 48. offers to contribute to- 
wards the ſubſiſtance of the auxiliary 
troops, XVIII. 5. is diſpoſed to 
promote a general peace, 48, &c. 

is miniſters againſt ſigning the 
treaty of Utrecht, 66. his miniiters 
had conferences at Radſtadt with 
the French king's, 140, &c. reſolves 
to conclude his treaty with France, 
without the intervention of the ma- 
ritime powers, 142. the K, of Spain 
pretended to have numberleis com- 
plaints againſt him, XIX. 42. per- 
— the D of Savoy to take Sar- 
dinia in place of Sicily, ibid. treaty 
between him and K. George, 5 5. 
is attacked by the Spaniards, 166 
the courts of England and France 
try to bring about a reconciliation 
between him and the K. of Spain, 


— 


— Me _ 


| 


I N D E xX. 


167. renounces all pretenfions "A 
the crown of Spain, ibid. quadruple 
alliance concluded with him, 202. 


peace concluded between him and 
the ſultan, 207. writes a gracious . 
letter to admiral Byng, and ſends 
him his picture, 224. enters into a 


convention with the D. of Savoy, 
225. ſends to Sicily the troops de- 
ſigned for Sardinia, 291. rejeQs the 
mediation of the Dutch, 311. con- 
tinves to take the title of K. of 
Spain, 340. refaſes the ſole media. 
tion of K. George, 535. concludes 


two treaties with Spain, ibid. and a 


private treaty, £37: had acted with 
uncommon coldneſs towards K. 
George, 538. denies him the in- 
veſtiture of Bremen and Verden, 


ibid. and 548. complains that the 


courts of Great Britain and France 


had endeavoured to ſtir up the Otto- 


man porte againft him, 577. pre- 
p_ to attack the Dutch in the 

etherlands. 587. concludes a peace 
with Great Britain, 588. ratifies the 


preliminaries, 


 -. 
Emperor Charles VII. his poor and 


diſtreſſed ſituation, XXI. 50. con- 
cludes the treaty of Frankfort with 
the K. of Pruffia, 5 2. is re-eſta- 
bliſhed in his hereditary dominions, 
179. his moderate conduct on that 
occaſion, 80. is again attacked by 
the Auſtrians, ibid. his death, 125. 
the great duke of Tuſcany choſen 
emperor, 146. the Imperial court 


refuſes auxiliaries to England; 5 Fin 
England to furniſh 20,000 men for 


the general war againſt France, 
XIII. 432. in great danger from 
the French for want of intelligence, 


5 26. a great corruption throughout 
England, XIV. 35. England gua- 


rantee of the neutrality of Italy, 


XIX. 167. the Spaniſh ſquadzon 
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; Engli 


Change 


PEE 


N DE K* 


| "ley, hd; wil En 


„e Englih fleet has un en- | 

* with the French near 
_ and is worſted, 366. Eng. 
liſh * ry act without union, 
XIV. 102. blamed for the ill ſuc- 
ceſs 
bombards' Die Ps Havre de Grace, 
&c. 130. the __ nation highly 
inflamed at the 


250. their ſucceſs in America, 487. 
attack fort St. Auguſtine and Gua- 
daloupt 
Frenc at Ramillies, XVI. 261. de- 
feated at Almanza, 3 9 
ral bartalions ſurren 
407. the . be Ea am chk — 
Aleirs, e iſh alarm the 
coaſt of —— NI 42. the 
a troops not "affered to march 
— 
by the he Durch in their wa 
r. III. 29. the Eng- 
s of theit᷑ liberty to 
forces, 316. the one 
ceſhon of K 


liſh too 
ſuffer forei 
of, at the at 


XX. 3. profligacy of the 27. | 


people, 76, 103, 352. rage of 
litical writing in Euglan id, 89. fare 
of the pub er 
politics, 207, 335. 
treaty with Ruta 323. 

mad about ſpirituous 1 334. 
ſtate of the queſtion berwean Eng- 


land and Spain, 378. captures | 
taken der _ Engliſh in America, | 
ort taken by five | 


441. 
® . Et the firmneſs of 


the Engliſh miniſtry, 462. their ſen- 

timents in the quarrel between the 

Q. of Hungary and the K. of Pruſ- 

ſia, 483, 493. . undeſirable ſitua- 

3 of 3nd, 484. its great 
8. 4 their bravery in — 

— Carthagena, 5 

much veiled by ere 509 

of the mia 

tiyes for the conduct of de 00. 


488, 489. defeat the 


&c. ſeve- 
themſelves, 


at ſea, ibid. the Engliſ fleet 


of France's pro- | 
claiming the pretender, XV. 230. 
very eager for a war with France, | 


1 


any of the towns e | 
64. thoſe in in | 


duct of the 


. 
*% 1 Y 
by. 
* " d 


566, 56c 
oy; an attempt i, 588,69 


the diſſentions of the offices, 
5. the ſtate of parties in England. 


EM 4 abuſe of the preſs in it, ibid. 


at national 8 


ce, XXI. 1 - 
eclare war ap E 


France, 30. con- 
gliſh. with regard to. 
the war on the continent, vi 


fions in the Engliſh my” 57. 


ſtate ok: 15 of the common 


prope e in England, 106. attem 
rreformation; 107. ſuffer conſid; 
rable loſs by fea, 118. their bravery 


at the battle of Fontenoy, 130, 134. 


motives for their attacking Loull- 


durgh, 156. their progreſs and ſuc- 


ceſs in is 158, &c. diviſions in the 


court of, '245, the miniſtry re 
2 3 


3 2 


143. — 5 


make a ſeparate 


their places, 248. their os wth Wa to 


we awry 297. their g eir ſuperiority at 
2 855 tumults in man 
ae 
9 d, 402. great re it of fo- 
to it, ibid. tranſaQtions 
n, 404. treaty with Spain, 
N of the Engli mi- 


wi 


. ale on Mr. Pelham's 7%) 
| e of Engliſh affairs in the] 


Indies, ibid. are viorious* tives 
under Mr. 8 * na — 


the French in A 


Preparations for war, 521. 


409. indolence of the Eagiit in in 
America with 


| regard to the 
greſs of the French, 502. they dies- 
lige the Indians, "bid. the difad- 


P 1 a and diviſions of the Eng- 


mericans, 508. make great 
reaſons 
for their conduct, 526. anſwers to 
the remonſtrances and 2 of 
the French, 


Epiſcopacy aboliſhed inScottand, it] | 
1545 þ 192, 331, &c. epiſcopal cler- 


nd deprived, 276. See 
le andy; Scotland. 


mo. | Epiſcopal clergy in Scotland encou- 


88 n e 


\ 
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ae n e XV. 489, 491» the - inveſts Dowa , 278. y 
_ epiſcopal party had the 0 {ox | Franefort th 3 | 
the parliament there, 92 with the elector of * 3 
Erneft biſhop of 4 7 ereated comes to England, 4 
Fear ie Uiker, and D. York and | account of the D. of | 
Alban XIX. 31 | di; 1 75 ibid. . to: 


Effex, | "Arthur Capel, earl of, com- 
mittee to Inquire into 1 0d. Ii 


I. 249 | 


ler Algernon Capel, earl * ſworn 
a privy counſellor, 
Eugene, prince, goes to Vienna to ſol- 
PR ſuccours, XIII. 4.83. commands 


1 the. Turks at Zenta, 407. he 
marches into Italy, paſſes. the Min- 
cio, and routs the 9 near Carpi, 
XV. 201, 202. his attem 
e takes marſhal Villeroy 
there, 20. defeats the 
N the battle of Luzzara, 


| 4455 viſits the D. of Marlborough, 


and concerts meaſures with him, 


XVI. 22. commands a ate 


army upon the Rhine, ibid. his fay- : 


ing about the Engliſh forces, ibid. 
his eonduct at the battle of Hoch- 
Ret, 27, 28. 
to . pay of . "pe Holland 
to reinforce his army 29.4 
| aan in park, 5 Truly, i "provi ws 
5 paid, ibid. has an en oy 
ment with the D. of. ee 
ibid. money borrowed in England 
for his uſe, 215. marches: to the re- 
lief of T.urin, 294, 295. joins the 
D. of Savoy, and defeats. the French, 
297. commands the Imperial army | 
at the lis e of Toulon, 450. he ga 
the D. © F\arlbora 4 85 
fett unanimity, XVII. ra- 
very at the battle of Oo 23 19. 
lays ſiege to Liſle, 34. is wounded, | 
42. Q. Anne and the States Gene- 
Ta defire that he may be ſent to 
Spain to command in chief, 69. 
comes to Holland upon propoſals 
of peace made by France, 159. 


chuſes to ſerve in Flanders with the 


PD. of Marlborough, 171. wounded. 
at the battle of Malplacguet, 154. 


10, ooo men taken in- 


XVII. 100 


ial army, XIV. 324, de- 


N 
ö 


f 


1 


ceſter hou! 


n 


and the j 
coming, 1 Wed. 1 
flections in the oft-boy « on his 

ther, 446. his e on 
D. of arlboroug h, pigs; ſaid 1 
the D. of Marlboro h was always 
ſucceſsful, 454. preſents a memo- 


rial about the em r's.condutt-i in 
the war, 466. Ph bis nephe 
ibid. returns to, the Hague, 467. 
the States give him the 1 
command of their army, 496. 


ſieges Queſuoy, . . . - 
| 551 = 


to the D. 48 155 
at . forced | 


hl 


is e 


5 2114 


2 
Exciſe 8 great * about. it, 
480 148. the original of er- 


gland, 127. debates, on 


"4 153. Occaſions great tamults, 
Ml. "Y is dropped, 476 6. — 
Sant rejoicings on th 

res. ibid. 
1 Aiſputes hers about the i- 
270 8 les, Hoe NN 
Y ir is ſpeech at the. gene- 
2 court of the South-Sea 1 
Eyles, Francis, expelled the bogs of 
R mils ae 7 d. 
;yre, Robert, made ſollicitor 
Nl. 101. adviſes only the impri- 
ſoaing Sacheverel and bur ing his 
ſermon, <> made one of the juſ | 
tices of the Queen's bench, and 
ighted "op 
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ap 1 


i one in the church and * 
| XIII. 134 | 


ſtate ſet up, 
Fagel, appointed one of the Dutch ge 
nerals, XVI. 20. commande the 
Dutch auxiliaries | in Portugal, 50. | 
terms with For- 
and D. Shomberg, 
I, 52. pays”: velt marſhal' bf the 


Ts forces, 3 2. his ſleeve | 


taken off by a cannon ball, . 
recalled, ibid. the not of Ba 
dajox aſcribed to him, 5x "od, 
Falkirk, the battle of., XXI. 222 
Falkland, Anthony Cary, lord viſcount 
of, ſworn one of the privy council, 
XIII. 50g. made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the idmitalty, XIV. 
83. gecuſation againſt him by _ 
admirals, us 
Falmouth, Hugh'Boſcawen, lord vil 
count, made one of the enter of 
Ireland, XIX. 511 
Fellows, Sir John; ſub-governor of the 
South-Sea company, his ſpeech to 
them, XIX. 363. is order | d to be 
taken into cuſtody, 390 
Fenwick, Sir John, engaged the 4. 
fſaſſination plot, XI V. 258. "gets 
ceady, 283. is ſeized, 338. 
bis Kerr ts to his lady, ibid. 339. ſets 
up -a counte#plot, 340. "examined | 
by the houſe of — 342. bill 
for attainting him, 346, &c. names 
of the members of the houſe of com- 
mons that were - For and again 
tamting him, 355. executed, 303 
Ferguſſon, Robert, enters inte © plot 
againſt K. Wiftam, XIII. 4, is 
ſeized Gr Fan writes in * of he 


9.” 
My diſtoverits: Fries bee 


— in in 

Scotland; XV. 579. 2 — oa! in- 
tention of plzcim! the pretender on 
the throne after Soyo veen's death, 
ibid. 3 ane r with 
his papers, N — 


at- 


* 


— 


— — the firſt, - | 
| Fineb, Daniel, lord, ſpeck peaks in os 
of Mr. Steel, XVIII. 157. made 
vne of the gentlemen of the "hed. 
chamber to the prince of Wales, 
312. impeaches the eur of Carn- 
wath; 532. removed from che place 
5 ets od fs of the 
5455 * his ſpeech in —.— 
againſt a war with . XX. 
93. preſents a petition- to the houſe 
of commons in debalf” of lord Bo- 
| lingbroke, : 
Findlater, James Ogilvy; eat 12 
gainſt the —— E 
to Scotland, XVIII 85. is made 
chancellor of Scotland, 1 15. choſen 


one of the ſixteen peers, 132 
Firſt fruits and tenths given by the 
usen for the augmentation ef ſmall 


livings, XV. 609, 61. an account 
of them, 610, 611. biſkop Burnet 
 inftruinental in that, 61 1. Sir John 


| — and Sir Joſeph Jekyll were 
7 them quite 5 but 
itopher Mulgrave, &c. were 

| = dnt — ei. 
Fiſhery, Britiſh, progreſs in a bill for | 
encouraging it, Xl. 394. is . 


off, 398. aft for en 
42. petitions to forward it, ry 
Prinee of Wales chose gore mot of 
tlie ſociety, 413 
Fitton. , S ealegg fupilt made 
chancellor of Ireland, XIII. 2043, 
204. his character Dm$Violent pro- 
lent proceedings 230 
Flanders, oampaigns there, X wt "5s 
477. NV. 131 
Flanders, if loſt, Holland and 
in danger, XIII. 495. the houſe f 
come Sa garn lending forces chi- 
A 4164593 e. 
2 cahnot bring the 
i gereraf engäg ment, 


Aug, of our feets, 5 1, &. X V. 
4d. K. james ende avere to Tor- 
1 the en 8f bur 


* 
. ; 8 
- 1 


\ 


| 
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IN D E x. 


Beet, XIII. $13. miſcarriages of the 

fleet inquired into by parliament, 
XIV. 112. the French —_— 
an engagement with the Eng 
and goes into the Mediterranean, 
126. the miſcarriages of tha fleet 


—.— into, 371. their ed- 
s much cenſured, 387 e Eng- 
fleet bombard gen, 


— 


complaints about the management 


of it, 536. the French fleet beaten | 
bY the Engliſh near Malaga, XVI. | 


the Engliſh fleet goes to the 
reliefof Barcelona, 278, 279. keeps 
in the Mediterranean, and blocks 
up the French in Toulon, 291. 
takes Alicant, ibid. 292. a fleet pre- 
pared with great expedition upon 
the news of the pretender's intend- 
ed deſcent into Scotland, XVI. 535. 
a fleet ſent into the Baltic, XIX. 98. 
the king's meſſage about the fleet, 
199. a ſtrong fleet fitted out by 
England, 201. the Spaniſh fleet 
dails to Sicily, ibid. the Engliſh 
fleet ſent to the Mediterranean, 208. 
See Byng. They defeat the Spaniſh 
fleet, 216. the Spanith fleet fails for | 
England, 256. but is diſperſed, ; 
258. an Engliſh fleet ſent to the 
Baltic, 271, 348. joins the Swediſh 
fleet, 349: the Ruſſian fleet lands a 
body of men near Uma, ibid. 
Fleetwood, William, biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, his preface to his four ſer- 
mons burnt, XVII. 535. his letter 
to biſho 
queen called him her biſhop, $38 
Fletcher of Salton, his character, XX. 


8 
Fleury, cardinal, his character, X. 
514. his conduct cenſured, XXI. 
124, 125. his timidity, 521. his 
letter to count Conigſegg, * and 
to M. Beliſle and the . mini- 


ſters, ibid. his death, * 4 58 
Foley, Thomas, a inted auditor o 
— the impreſt, XVIII. 115. ſeconded 


a motion — by Mr. 3 


= deſtroys the j fleet and 
galleons at Vigo, XV. 524. great 


Burnet, 537, &c. the 


| 


, 


| 


| 


the French, 


againſt Mr. Steel, 154. — 
tion of his, 156 
Fontainbleau, negotiations there for a 


peace, . 
Fontenoy, the battle of, XXI. 15 jo, 


Fontarabia and Fort Paſſage — by 
5 XIX. 310 
Footmen of London and Weſtminſter, 
a violent outrage commpieny by 
them, 53 
Forbes, Mr. Duncan, his fe? £2 
XX. 285. vindicates the uſe of 
in Scotland, ibid. conſults with ge- 
neral 2 about ſu ppreſſing the re- 
bellion, XXI. 173. "Hd with lord 
Loudon, ' 13804 
Forces, foreign, in England, debate 
about them, XIV. 59 
Forfeited eſtates, commiſſioners: ap- 
pointed to enquire into them, their 
proceedings, XIX. 161. bill for 
veſting them in truſtees to be fold 
for the uſe of the public, 1 3» 194+ 
inveſted in the crown for — — | 
fit of the Highlands of 8 
XXI. 446 
Foſter, Mr. attends lord Kilmarnock 
under ſentence of death, and at his 
execution, XXI. 255 
F — hoſpital e at Lon- 
on, | 70 
Fox, captain, is tried for ot du 
in a ſea engagement, XXI. 322, 
acquitted, and made a rear admiral, 


3 

Fox, Mr. the cafe of kis beg 
ſecretary of ſtate, XXI. 537. his 
ſpirited anſwer to the — 
of the French miniſter, | 
8 of. See Lewis XIV, 2 


France and French, attack the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, XIII. 93. fi 
Courtray, Dixmuyden, and 
and take Luxemburg, * 
Germany, and take p 

| Spgires, Worms, &c. 97. Eu K in 
Ireland, and aſſiſt = ames, 208. 
war declared againſt by the diet of 


Ratiſbon, Holland, Ma Branden- 
burgh, 


concert meaſures with the jacobites | 


. 222,000 men againſt the French, 


take 
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570. are reduced to ſtraits, XVI. 


dhe battle of Ramillies, 261, &c. 


JJC ²ů AT - ain. ern Ih 


FENIX 


bargh, Kc. 233, 234. and by Eng- | 
land, 237. annoy. our trade, 267. 


to reſtore K. James, 364. their fleet 
enters the channel, and engage the 
Engliſh near Beachy, &c, 365, &c. 
remain maſters at ſea, 368. burn 
Tinmouth, 372. reſolution of the 
congreſs at the Hague to employ 


432. they endeavour to intercept 
the Turkiſh fleet, 477. . loſe ſeveral 
officers of diſtinction at Steenkirk, 
XIV. 13. ſurprize the D. of Wir- 
temberg in his camp, but are beaten 
by the landgrave of Heſſe - Caſſel, 
29. gain the battle of Landen, 89. 

Heidleber , and commit great 
barbarities in the Palatinate, 95. a 
famine in France, 103. try in vain 
to obtain a peace, ibid, and 436. 


* 


endeavour to raiſe commotions in 


England on account of the coin, 
255. their plot to invade England, 
277. offer to make peace with Eng- 
land, Holland, &c. 315. make a 
ſeparate peace with the D. of Sa- 
voy, 319. reſolve to make peace at 


any rate, 376. their preliminanes, | 


77. endeavour to ſet the prince of 
Conti on the throne of Poland, 381. 
ſlow in diſbanding their army, 409. 
tries in * to we ttle the trade mo ] 
England, 449. her intrigues to ſe- 
—_ the -_ of Saia, ali 461. 
they bribe ſome of our members of 
"actions. XV. 78. involve us in 
contentions at home, 98. their in- 
ſolent behaviour towards the Spa- 
niards, 200. corrupt moſt courts, 
206. great rejoicings in France on 
the news of K. William's death, 
352. try to engage the Turks in a 
new war with the emperor, 419. 
encourage the troubles in Poland, 


100. their lines forced by the D. 
of Marlborough, 136. and at He- 
Lewis 


genau by. prince of Baden, 
148. 8 — Nice, 152. Gefeated at 


tion, 420. retire with g 


0 — — in North A 
ma y captain Underwood, 462. 
the French deſign to recover by ſur- 


9, &c. take Ghent and Bruges, 11, 


inſinc 
feated at the battle of Malplaquet, 
181. 


© befiege Turin, 292. are defeated at 


the battle of Turin, 297. the court 


of France makes  propaſals-for a 
peace, 307. their offers rejected, 
310. they apply to the pope, ibid. 

- | 


ake a deſcent on Nevis antl St. 


Chhriſtophers, 380. their great ſuc- 


ceſs on the Upper Rhine, 419, Kc. 
lay ſeveral places under contribu- 


pitation before the D. of 'Marlbo- 
rough, and cannot be brought to 


ze and treachery the places they 
Pad loſt in the Netherlands, XVII. 


* 


5 


12. are defeated at the battle 


merica da- 


\ 


Oudenard, 19, &c. ſuffers greatly 


by the froſt in 1709, 135. ſet on 
foot negociations for a peace, 138, 
c. reduced to extremities, 
particularly- by the general decline 
of PEROT credit, 151, &c. their 

offers, 160, &c. are de- 


make new overtures for a 
eace, 201, &c. 253, 399. See 


They inſert the earl of Sunderland's 


removal in their Gazette, 324. their 
ines ſurprized by the D. of-Marl- 
borough, 375. their expedition to 
Braſil, and unſucceſsful attempt on 
the Leeward iſlands, 387, 388. 
their propoſals at Utrecht are re- 
jected with indignation by the al- 


lies, 477, &c. renunciation of the 


crown of France by the K. of Spain, 
514. the allies make an irruption 
into France, 548, &c. defeat the al- 
lies at Denain, and take Marchien- 
nes, Douay, Queſnoy, and Bouchain, 
569, &c. deſtroy the Engliſh ſugar 
iſlands, XVIII. 21. peace ſigned 
between England and France, 65, 
70. the diſtreſſed condition of that 
—— 172, 230, 231, the court 
of France acknowledges K. George 


for king of Great Britain, 302, 307. 
King | 302 


_ -ſecution there, 546. treaty between 
France, England, and Pruſſia, 538, 


578. their incroachments in the | 
ſituation and views with 


land, 421, 434, 462, 463. they 


467. their political conduct. 517. 


of Pruſſia, 555. are obliged to re- 
tire with great loſs to Prague, 558. 
their offers to the K. of Sardinia, 


the battle of Dettingen, 628. their 


liſn declaration of war againſt France, 
30. the French declaration againſt 
te emperor, 57. K. of France heads 
his army in 
fedts of his appearance and applica- 
tion to buſineſs, 64. they take Me- 
nin, ibid. Ypres, and ſeveral other 
places, 65. their artillery formida- 
ble, 66. are defeated in Alſace, 68. 
dme French K. goes to its relief, 


» 


4 
4. ” 


79. 124. their ſucceſs on the Rhine, 
190. and in Italy, 191. partiality | 


dron to the Weſt-Indies, 466. their 


; IN 


declare war againſt Spain, XIX. 
255. four Engliſh gentlemen mur- 
dered in France, 501, 502. debate 
in the houſe of lords about their 
- buying ſhips in England, 444. per-- 

39. and Sweden and Denmark, 
Weſt-Indies complained of, XX. 82. 
religious differences among them, 
of the French to Spain againſt Eng- 
"bully the Dutch, 422. ſend a ſqua- 


declaration of war again England, 


their treachery diſcovered by the K. 


578. negociate with the old pre- 


tender, 595. ſuffer great loſſes by) 


the Auſtrians, 619. renew the war 
in Germany, 624. are defeated at 


loſs on that occaſion, ibid. reflection 
on their conduct, ibid. &c. retire 


towards France, 631. a cartel ſet- | | 


tled with them, 633. meditate an 
invaſion of Great Britain, XXI. 19. 
their fleet ſails for England, 21. are 
deceived by appearances, 22. re- 
turn ſhattered and diſappointed to 
Breſt, 23. refuſe to ſend the young 


pretender out of France, 27. declare | 


war againſt England, 28. the Eng- 


landers, 63. good ef- 


is taken dangerouſly ill at 


Metz, 7 5. the progreſs of the French 


1 N PD E KX. 2 
againſt the Auſtrians, 88. their haf 


— 


this enterprize abandoned; 
their conduct in the Eaft-Indies, 
283. take Madraſs, 284. inſolenee 
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train of artillery at the ſiege of Fri 
burg, ibid. they take „ = 
ſiderable loſs, 81. their opprefiive 
progreſs, ibid. ſurprizing ſucceſs a. 
gainſt the K. of Sardinia, $2, Ke. 
ſend a fleet to block up the Engliſh 


at Liſbon, 111. their great loſſes in 


the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, _ 118. 

ion pe to 
carrying on the war, 127, 128. the 
French K. and the dauphin join 
their great army in Flanders, 129. 
are hard put to it at the battle of 


Fontenoy, 130, &c. but gain the 
victory, 134. their loſs on that oc- 
caſion, 135. refuſe an exchange of 
Priſoners, and why, 136. belege 

and take Tournay and the citadel, 


129, 137. ſurprize Ghent, 139. 
take Oudernard and Dendermond, 
140. Oſtend and Newport, 141. 
and Aeth, their tyranny in Ger- 


many, 146. conclude a treaty with 
Spain and the Genoeſe, 152. poli- 


cy of the French miniſtry, 155. 
they undertake a revolution in Bri 
tain in favour of the'pretender, 164, 
their deſigns fruſtrated by the Eng- 


liſh fleet, 200. ſurrender themſelves 


priſoners at the battle of Culloden, 
239. they endeavour to revive the 
rebellion by a freſh ſupply of money, 
241. their conduct towards * 
Dutch, 244. attempt to ſave the 
rebels from puniſhment, 25 4. take 
Bruſſels, ibid. and Antwerp, 263. 
Charleroy and Namur, 265, ate in- 
vaded by an Auſtrian army, 281. 

1 282. 


of their plenipotentiary at the con- 
ferences at Breda, 298. 4 grand 
ſcheme for encreaſing their marine, 
300. they attack Dutch Brabant, 


30a. their declaration on that head, 


ibid. they take Sluys and other 
places, 304. and Bergen. op- Zoom, 
317. their ſucceſs in Ttaly, 


| i Tay 18: 
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their ſhips prohibited, 342. the diſ- 


for the peace, 401. improvements 
in their marine, 404. conclude a 
treaty with Spain and Sardinia, 40g. | 


French governor, 501. their in- 


of England, 520. threatning of the 


ttrate aod publiſh manifeſtos againſt 


ſtrians, chad. den fleet defeated and 


taken by the Engliſh, 320. they 


meet with ſeveral other defeats, | 
321. de fend Ponticherry againſt the 


Engliſh, 325. their | intrigues: at 
Conſtantinople, 328. inſurances on 


treſsful ſtate of their country, ibid. 


362. their views on the peace of | 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 368. their pawer | 
jn America, 369. ſet a price to the 
Indians for the ſcalps of the Eng- 


liſh, 370. they attempt to ſettle 
Tobago, 396. this diſowned by 
their court, ibid. rejoicings there 


their incroachments in North Ame- 


rica complained of, 418. evacuate 
Tobago, 419. projects for advanc- | 


ing their trade, particularly in Ame- 


rica, 4.39., their conduct with re- 
ſpect to the empire, 440. tranſac- | 
tions with them about the bounda- | 
ries of America, 477. their ſhuffling | 
conduct, 478, their farther incroach- | 
ments in America, 490, give eva- | 


ſive anſwers to the complaints of 


the Engliſh, 491. defeat colonel: 


Waſhington, 492. are defeated by 
the Engliſh under Mr. Clive in the 
Eaſt- Ind ies, 495. the hiſtory of the 
French parliament, 497. is baniſfi- 
ed, 498. inſolent meſſage from a 


croachments in Nova Scotia, 503. 
diſturb the Engliſh ſettlements at 
Hallifax, 506. their neutrals are 
defeated, ibid. 50%. their formida- 


ble power in America, ibid. their 


advantages, 508. their fleet fails for 
America, and are followed by that 


French ambaſſador, 521. ſuffer great 
loſes by the Engliſh, '527, their 
practices in Germany, 531. remon- 


the Engliſh, 546, 547- their de- 
wands, 546. French proteſtants en- 
no to come into England, 


Vol. XXI. 


XIII. 235. refugees petition the 
| [houſe of : nmons and the king for 
Frankfort, treaty of; concluded; XL 
52. a remarkable ſeparate article 
JJ%ööX*⁵-d) HEE. IN 
Fit Bee Lore. 
nifeſto againſt the czar, XIX. 141. 
makes preparations againſt Sweden, 


but zt length agrees to à peace, 


| 271, 2, | 
Frederic prince of Heſſe Caffel och. 
ed K. of Sweden, XIX. 350 
Frederic prince of Wales inocculated. 
for the ſmall-pox, XIX. 513. his 
arrival in England, XX. 29. his 
marriage, zoo. debate upon the al- 
lowance to him, 343. difference he- 
tween the king and him, 344, 383. 
715 his character, 356. ſevere pro- 
hibition againſt paying court to him, 
389. its effects, ibid. viſits Bath 
and Briſtol, 39 1. application to him 
from the king by the biſhop of Ox- 
ford, 530. inſiſts on the removal of 
Sir Robert Wal pole, ibid. his great 
popularity, XXI. 399. choſe gover- 
nor of the Britiſh fiſhery, 413. his 
death and furcher character, 429. 
„ !: 
Frederic. See Pruflia* . 1 
Frederieſtadt, the K. of Sweden killed 
before that place, XIX. 144 
Freeman, Samuel, dean of Peterbo- 
rough, proteſts againſt the irregula · 
| rities of the lower houſe of conyo- 
7 cation,” |. , 
Friend, Sir John, engaged in the Lan- 
| caſhire plot, XIV. 156. and in the 
aſſaſſination plot, 278. had a com- 
miſſion from K. james, 283. is 
tried and executed, 308. is abſolved 
by Jer. Collier, &c. 718 310 
Friend, Dr. his account of the earl of 
Peterburgh's conduct in Spain, 
F XIV. 159, &c. 
Friburgh, remarkable ſiege of- by the 
French, XXI. 80. is taken with great 
. 5 Ts 81 


| 


Friezlass; eaſt,pretenfions of the ki 
of. eng land and Pruſſia to 88 — 


Fec rol; aecdunt of à ſevere 1 
454. great charities given on chat 
.Loccaſion, ibid. ſome advantages 

from it, ibid. 


wueen that town and Putney, XIX. 


554 
Fund act, ſome e XIX. 130 
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progreis ibid. joins don Philip, XXI. 
1 3. his great ſucceſs in 1 _> 155. 
.:a cheque put to his progreſs, 156. 


3s diſplaced from his command, 276 


8 ſome Spaniſh ones deſtroy- 


1 in Ireland, taken by the 
Engliſh, XIII. 70 
Galway. , de Ruvighy, earl of, K | 


„William's genetal, and envoy into 
- Savoy, XIV. 318. made one of the 
lord's Baltes in Ireland, 373. a grant 
of lands to him there, 497 is appoint- 
ed commander of the Engliſn. forces 
in Portugal, XVI. 54. his ex 9 
there, 153, 154 loſeschis right ha 
155. his proceedings in Spain, 280. 
takes Alicantara, 28 1. is joined by all 
the troops, both. Engl iſh and Dutch. 
397. his narrative, ibid. &c. is de 
\ feated at the battle of Almanza, 
406, 40%. wounded, 405. watches 
»the D. of Orleans's motions, 412. 
that duke makes him ſome propo- 
ſals in order to his being made K. 
' of Spain, 412. attempts the relief 
of Lerida, 413. his lift of the forces 
at the battle of Almanza, 524, 525. 
his conduct ſeverely examined by 
the . houſe of commons, ibid. his 
bravery at the battle of Gaya, where 
he has a horſe ſhot. under him, 
XV'I. 192, 193. orders forces to 
— 196. returns home, 307. 


examined in the houſe of lords abou; 

it, ibid. blamed for the loſs of che 
455 battle of Almanza, and cenfured/for 

Falham; act for _—_ bridge 


in Portugal, 329. M forth 


miſcarriages in the war in Spain 
341. was for an offenſive war, L 


[2 giving the precedence to the Porty- 

gueſe in Spain, 347, a inted one 

6 of the lords *. Ir 
XVIII. 521 


Gardner, colongh,: killed at the battle 


of Preſton, 


XXI. 183 


. ISR 1 642 Garrard, Sir Samuel, deſires Dr; 825 
AGES, count de, ſome account 

Jof, * 575. takes the com- 
mand of a Spaniſh army, ibid. his | 


cheverel to print his ſermon, XVII. 
218, 219. difowns: the ſame i in I 
houſe o commons, 2 

Garroway, Mr. his | pups, the 8215 
_ of commons, XIII. 266 


| Gaſtrel, Francis, biſhop of Cheſter, his 


- ſpeech | at Dr. Atterbury” 8 ral, 
e 482 

Gaultier, abbot/ malle avertures for 
a peace between England and France, 
XVII. 399, &c. employed to con- 


vey count Tallard's letters between 


Paris and Nottingham, 399. Mr. 
St. John and Mr. Harley had pti- 
vate meetings with him, ibid. 


trays count Gallas, and is made in 


abbot, 411. his negoeiation 7 4 
don, 487, & c. comes from Lon 
to Utrecht, ibid. promoted the p1 
tender's igtereſt, 488. his meme 
about the renunciation, 514. os 
to Paris along with the lord Boling- 
broke, XVIII. 9. fwears falſly, 11. 
returns to London, 12. employ 
to tranſact the pretender's affairs} 
England, 246, 248, 249, 3© 
Geneva, an high duty laid on it, XX. 
B+. petition againſt it, 301, reſo- 
lutions and proceedings coneerni 
it, 302, 304, 307. the 8 
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Genoeſe, their anſwer to the demande 


of admiral Matthews, XX. 577. 
their ſhipping and coaſt 
by che Engliſh fleet, 598. conclude 
a treaty with Frante and N 
XXI. 152. declare war | agai 
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K. of Sar dinia, 153. Genes and its 
territories bombarded” 


by the Eng 
liſh fleet, 154. are abandoned 5) 
the Bourbonites, 276. their opera- 


tions, 278. they throw off the Au 


ſtrian yoke, 279. prudence of the 
doge and ſenators, 280. fend an 
ambaſſador extraordinary to Eng 


land, who is not admitted, ibid. are 


aſſiſted by the French againſt the Au- 
ſtrians, 318. Genoa is beſieged, but 
relieved, 319. refleQions on their 
conduct during the war, 374 


George Lewis, prince of Hanover, 
afterwards K. George I. comes and 


makes his addreſſes to the lady Anne, 
XV. 331. a report of K. William's 


intending to get him declared his 


immediate ſucceſſor; 374, reaſons 
for inviting him over, 380. difarms 


the D. of Wolfenbuttle, 305 in- 


ſtalled knight of the Garter, 476. 
does not readily come into the peace 
of Utrecht, XVIII. 22. concludes 
a treaty with the States General, 
166. a writ demanded” for him to 
fit in the houſe of peers as D. of 
Cambridge, 177, 178, a ramour of 
his intention to come over to Eng- 
land, 179. reaſons and neceſfiry of 
bis coming and refiding in Great 
Britain, 195, 196. orders given to 
the — &c. to be ready to pro- 
claim him on the queen's demiſe, 


Britiſh | throne, 290, 291, is pro- 
claimed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, 292, 293. receives the news 
of it with great fereyity;* . 
rives in England, 3 10. makes His 

werkul 
prince, and had on foot a good num- 


ber of troops, 3 16. expreſſed on his 
firſt coming a diſlike” of the -tories | 
and his attachment to the Whigs, 


317. abſolute maſter in his German 
dominions, 320. his declaration in 
council about toleration, 322. is 
erowned with great ſolemnity, 325, 


326. applies himſelf to get che ar- 


227, 228. accourit of him, and his | 
character, before he aſcended. the 


ticle of ther treat d: trecht telat 
| ing to Dunkirle, to be put in exec u- 
tion, 52%, &. and id have the faults 
in the treaty of Spam xectiſed, 331, 
His directions donterning preachers, 
344,35 his proclamation for call- 
ing a new parliament objected a- 
_ -gainft by the houſei of commons, 
-359-': debatew-aboarchis civil lift, | 
1 5; the duchies : oſꝰ Bremen: and 
+ erden are made over to him, 370. 
receives ſome intelligente: of the re- 
bellion, 393. the ear of Mar's' let- 
ter to him, 406; 40. great inter- 
eeſſion uſed with hw in; favour. of 
the condemned lords) but in vain, 
5, 543. his anſwer 19 the lords 
_ addreſs: in their fuvqur, 64 5. dhe 
dlaufe in the act oſ parlĩiament about 
his going abroad repealed, XIX. 27, 
28. in what reſpect he was like the 
D. of Orleans, 4, 46. the K. of 
Sweden plots to dethrone him, 4. 
recommends to the commons the 
leſſning of the public debts, 90. his 
anſwer to the czar's memorial, 142, 
143. guarantre of the neutrality in 
Italy, 167. tries to bring about an 
| - accommodatiph between the empe- 
ror and the K. of Spain, ibid. dif- 
ference between him and the printe 
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| 


ezar's memorial againſt 


reconciliation between him and the 


prince of Wales, 344. was well! | m, 
| acceſſion to the crown, XX. g de. 


ſkilled in negotiations, and looked 


into every thing himſelf, 35 1. pub- | 


-liſhes a proclamation againſt the 


bubbles, 357. expreſſes ſent to haſten 


the South-Sea directors, 418. his 


his return to England upon the fal- 
ling of the South-Sea, 37 5. his an- 
ſwer to the commons addreſs about 


proclamation about the hell fire 
clubs, 42 2. bis directions about the 
trinity, 423. his meſſage about the 


ſubſidy given to Sweden, 425. and. 
about the debt of the civil lift, 427. 


his meſſage to the houſe of lords 
about the pretender's . manifeſto, 
471. founds profeſſorſhips of mo 


dern hiſto 


in the two univerſities, 


512. his ſpeech to the commiſſion- 


ers of the great ſeal, 520, 521. his 
meſlage to the commons about the 


maſters in chancery, 521. and about | 


the civil liſt, 524. the ſole media- 


tion at Cambray is offered to him, 


which he refuſes, 535. is alarmed 
at the private treaty treaty between 
the emperor and Spain, 5 37. his 


anſwer to the commons addreſs a- 


bout the treaty of Hanover, 548 
his meſſage to the commons about 


an extraordinary ſupply, 549. his 


letters to the czarina, 5506, 5 


$7* ſets 


out for his German dominions, is 


G 


XVIII. 310. is declared prince of | 


taken ill, dies at Oſnaburg, and is 
buried at Hanover, 593, 594. his 
circumſtances . and char 


eorge Auguſtus, prince, afterwards 
K. George II. arrives in England, 


Wa es, 305, 323. the tories move 


to have 100, oool. per annum ſet- 
- tled upon him, 367. is made guar- 
Aian of the realm, XIX. 31. takes 


- kingdom, 37, &c. difference be- 
tween .him and the K. his father, | 


a progreſs through ſome part of the 


169. is ordered to quit St. James's, 


ibid. not appointed regent, and re- 


8 


ä 


| 


| tires imo the country; 2090 8. 
f N this difference, 329. dhe 


i Fas 


IN DE X. 
him, 340. 


is reconciled to him, 344. dis 


claration upon that occafion, ibid. 
proviſions for him, 4. his cordns- 


tion, 6. concludes a treaty With the 


D. of Wolfenbuttle, 10. his anfver 


to an addreſs for an account of 


money, 21. anſwer to a repreſen- 
tation of the itate of the national 
debt, 25. his meſſage for a voice of 


| credit, 26. viſits his German do- 


minions, and -appoints the Q e. 


gent, 49, concludes a treaty-with 


» 594 | 
&C, 


— 


ol the princeſs royal with the prince 
of Orange, 183. his ſevere {pee 


ger children, 4.16. his declaration 
ſwer to an addreſs; of 


the emperor, 91. addreſſes to him 


from both houſes on the 


againſt the authors of ſome late an- 
moſities, 185. his meſſage fora vote 


of credit, 237. concerning the prin- 
ceſs of Orange's annuity, 242, his 


order concerning the poſt-office, 
273. addreſſes to him on the Spa- 
niſh depredations, 286, 287..ad- 


dreſs of both houſes, 20%. is con- 


gratulated on the nuptials of the 


prince of Wales, 301. his meſſage 
concerning ſpirituous liquors, 30b. 
petitions relating to it, 308. erects 


a new poſt of honour in the arn 
327. his meſſage concerning 

revenue of the prince of Wales, 344. 
difference with the prince of Wales, 
353. his anſwer to the lords addrefs 


concerning the Spaniſh depreda- 


tions, 377. his proclamation to re- 
preſs diſorders, 388. prohibition 


againſt paying court to the prince of 


ales, 389. his anſwer to the ad- 
dreſſes concerning the convention, 


409. his meſſage to the comme! 
concerning the treaty of Denis, 


415. for a ſettlement on his:youn- 


of war againſt Spain, 430. his an- 
a | commons 
concerning America, 447. pte 


mation upon it, ibid. meſſage con- 


cerning money, 449. concerning 


the 
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cerning the K. of Pruſſia, 556. me- 
diates a peace between the Auſtri- 
ans and the K. of Pruſſia, TEE 


tereſt procures a 


D . Leg oot 


1 
N 43 
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to an addreſs on prot trade, 
53: to an addreſs on taking Porto- 


: meſſage Ira ſupply; 4+ 2. anfiver | 2 * 


wich the aer of Heſs 451. Mary 


lo, 456. grants extenſive. pow-. > 3 


ers to admiral Vernon, 459. bis F 


remarkable ſpeech: on the wat in | 
Germany, 401. his motives for 
ſigning a+ neutrality for Hanover, 


518, 519. he arrives at the allied 


ir 


lied army, 62 5. his conduct and 
bravery at the battle of Dettingen, 
ibid. &c. anſwer to an addreſs con- 


ſwer to an addreſs about Furniſhing||-! 


- army, 607,” his motives for |: 


— place in the war, 618. is 
viſited at Hanau by prince Charles 


of Lorrain and count Kevenhuller, 
633. 4 


his me * Concerning 
French invaſion; XXI. 23. offers 
to mediate between the K. of Pruſ- 


ſia and the Q of Hungary 7g. his 


ſpirited letter to the States General, 
log. declares himſelf a principal in 


the war as elector of Hanover, 126 


his influence in electing an emperor, | 
146: enters into a convention wi 

the: K. of Pruſſia, 148. by his in- 
peace between the 
K. of Pruſſia, the on of N 
and the expreſs 
meſſage concernin 
the French to invade England, 200, 
and to call over the Heſſian ae 


his — 376. wh 
— to "ro England, and receives a 


varia and Saxony, 439, his view in 
this, ibid. his 


an- 


15 t. his 
ers defigh of 


| 
; 


te ques 29. go diſbanding e By 
n 


77 3 
; 


286, the Spaniards deſire. to have it 


gence in preſerv- | 


Kass $3395: . 


n a deſcription of that 


* 


W. es, born, XX. 7735 is created 
al ws of Wales an the-death of his 
a farther; XXI. 437. and governor of 
The Britiſh fiſhery, ibid- a governor 

and receptor N for him, 


ODD) 


+ 
George, Fort, nalen by. [the 1 2 
5 XXI. 229 
N en | the Spaniards, 

. 362, 385. their attempt re- 
. 587. truſtees of petition the 
parliament, 402. their-char- 

ter, which is in in the king 
i: ant his ſudceſſors, XXI. 456 
Geraldino, Spaniſh miaiter in Eng- 


ar land, his character, XX. 181% ten- 

Ti 5 the e I 68 
negociations 

pesce there, X VII. 256, 250, 266, 

* 267, ec. a motion umme them, 

513 


XVII 9. is ſurprized by the French, 
11 12. by the — — 66, 
1 65: the Britiſn make them - 
21 ſeves' maſters of it, and of Bruges, 
5661 and dee to admit any Dutch 
troops, XVIII. 30 
uw Urs: St. taken by the I 


Gibraltar wken by. the Engliſh, n . 

47. beſie in vain by the Spa- 
; French, 55 $53 „c. 152. is 

ielded to England, XVIII. 146, 


letter from K. of Pruflia, 403. reſtored, XIX. 301, report of the 
endeavours to the emperor's |. Spaniards giving ſome places in 
fon to be made K. of the Romans, | Peru in exchange for Gibraltar and 
421; his' me about ſertling a Port-Mahon, 1257 thaſe places ab- 
regenty ency on the death of the prince | ſolutely yielded. by Spain to Great 
of Wales, 431. concludes two ſub- Britain, 431; thereftitution of them 
ſidy trenties 25 the electors of Ba- — upon by Spain, 497, 537. 


60. the Spaniards prepare to reco- 
fem, 549, 569. they make pre- 


— — 


t 


r 3 - Parations 


FN D E X. | 
5 — 


ege it — 


5854 abe. 


* — 1 Was a promiſe ta reſtore 


it, 566, 5784574 patcendingycon- |. 
. and Portmahlon. 
an attempt to eſtabliſh a 


cerning G 
XX. 39 
civil e NN there — 


'Gitdton, Charles, .pabliſher a 
from Sir Kowland Gwynne t9dthe |. 
earl ot Stamford, for which he is 

fine, 2/4 XVI. 298. 200 

Ginckle, lieutenant genera, at the bat-\]. 
tle of the Boyne, XIII. 359% % che 

ſiege of Limerick, 387. 15 left com- 

mander of the ariny in Ireland; 399. 
commander in chiet, 401. is cre- 
"oe earl of Athlone, and has: Jands+|- 


ranted him in Ireland: 7, is 


' thanked by the houle:'of commons, | 
| ibid. Vis preſident of nei chH,monh ar- 
tial to try Grandual, XIV. Digg - 


neral of the Dutch horſe, 2165. in-. 


4 veſts Namur, 218, 2 ſtarmb the 
French magazine i. 
wp 3. commands a Dutch army, V. 
398. repulſes the French, 402, was 


el to cautious but feeble coun = 171 


7 ſels, 5 1 40 130 K Ga 
Gironne N by the Frenth,/ XIV. Vi 
M03 14. XVII. ze 


Glasgow, extraordinary demand» fi 


ſums extorted from them by che re- 


bels, XXI. 380. is granted by par. 
kament after a debate, 3 
Glatz taken by the Pruffians, & X. 52 
Glopuceſter, William PD. of, his houſe 
hold ſettled, KEV. 449 150. dies 
2 
| Goals belt an enquiry into th 
ſtate of them, XX. 43- the cruelty - 
of a goaler-punithed, 
1 Sidney lord, 4 10 one of 
the lords of the treaſury; XIII. 107. 
his character, ibid. made finſf co 
miſnoner of the treaſury, 428. XIV 
125. XV. 74. reinoveds: 252. ; 


made lord high treaſurer, 357. 
for. the occaſiopal conformity bal, |. 
452. but thought it unſcaſonable, 
: $70: is for hiking ey — the 


2 


XXI. 106 


4 


|. the whigs,1.83. 


| 8 ibid 


ings reconciled many to him, bid. 
is tor ſettling the — on in Hcot- 
land, XVI. 6; is reflected upon for 
permitting the act of 39 in 
Scotland to paſas, 14, &c « is dtgick. 


** * — tories, and preſerved. by 


105 is againſt tacki 
me — 8 ty bill code 
land- tax hill, 67. his ſpeech i i0 an- 
ſwer to the earl of Rocheſter's a- 
12 the exportation of corn 
Kkarles writes a letter tochim, 
168. declares himſelf in fayour af 
the tories very an- 
-\ gry with him, 194. is againſt ad- 
-1:Jourping.. the parliament of -&cot- 
land. avd:orders., the union 4 be 
1": compleated, 22 is. ereated(oyil- 
count Rialton, and of Godol- 
phin, 3934 bis ſpeech in the debate 
Ik about the union, 355. | exerts bim - 
ſelf iwathe affair of — 
- thieatned! x94 be impeacheds ibi 
2 high treaſurer of 
age om ar rs Mr. Harley be- 
Sins te againſt him 4h. U to 
ereatè qralouſies of him in the whip, 
0 2476. he threatens to quit the 
iſervice, i Mr. Harley bade tyuch 
intereſt with her majeſty, 4734 pro- 


miſes chat preferments ſho be- 


ſtowed on men: well principhdegs: 
backs the motion tor encouraging 


87 | | trade to- the Waeſlt-Indies; 14 $9.7 re- 


.» fuſes" toi ſerye any longer, fn Mr. 
Harley was hot removeds g a0, the 
22 RE Seer it, 
FY $10 Harley 
0 — ell geen him, :1bid offers 
_ the; bank a- conſiderable. [ſin of 
money 10. pgelexy 
the whipaare jealous of kin VII, 
142% 8dhergyie;the Scots müniſters, 
_- andiſupperts. them 17: as deitrib- 


1 Bp ech in Yacheverel's ſermon under the 


name af, Volpane, 219; 22g4o/peaks 
to the Q. about her recomlnienda- 
tion of-Hill, 311. the queen?setter 
to him abgut the D. of Shrejuſbury's 


being made lord beate l 


of 
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| 18. his letter to her majeſty upon 
— point, 318, &. 4 1 diſmiſſed 
from the office of lord treaſurer, 
324. his” een and character, 
XVIII. 34, K. 

Ce e 5. ofj 
Edinburgh caſtle, XIII. 175. - refu- 
ſes to deliver it up to K. William, 
177. amuſes the oonvention, 183. 


yields up Edinburgh. caſtle, 203 


Gordon, dutchefs of, ſends: the faculty || 

ofadvocgtesamedatobt 0 i 
„ 64 wart bla XVII. 

Gries of Glenbucket, — —2 
of, 2 AAS 2 

Gordon, lord Lewis, commands a party 
of che rebels PN ee 
Macleods, „ ibn ads 


Gore, Mr. his propilul -for ming 


money to pay the Britiſh __ a- 
broad, X. Sor. 


Cortz, baron, miniſter and favourite 


of the K. of Sweden, XIX. 40. is 
ſeized, ibid. his letters, POLE 
55. forms che project of makin 
a peace betwern Sweden 
Ruſſia, 141; his letters publiſhed, 
ibid. carries the K. of Sweden the 


vernor of [ 


XXI. 188 U 


| 5 Stu 1 4 a1 U 4456 
— r. eee i. : 
_ enters into s 1 Fot 60 Uflallingte 
wer fr kw f l Ae. * 2 | 
Fr e 23 Bow 
Grants, bill 10: exdtice 3 oa 
ſince the revolutiom XVIII 
Granville; George, m \made-ſeeret ark 1 
war- in the room of N Walß 
XVII. 328. oreuted baron Lai 
een, eee ee me 40 
Granville, earl of, f polition” 
him, XX. \ which e beate vp 
Againſt, e voſes rn 0 
"ſeals, XXI. 12 is refigng tion | 
"them is acted? : 1% 
| „ William,” his meuinable chr 
 pelpoindence with France XVI 508, 
committee of 16rdPappoin ted 10 
examine him, 3 92 js tied - 
e Vac, 
{ 


5a 1. his dyin 95 Kidto Bede 
drawn Ty by Mr. Harley, 522 
Grifia, ben Edwa Lord, | 27 
gai 5 XIII. 297 
Pn eee his — 3 
n the e = the Eaſt-Indies, 


As. . 


+ 1391-ta 4 


plan of peace een him and XXI. 323, 3 
the Dae, — — is arreſted beten ae N "of, x. 
and put tos death. 244, 145. had "Oy 
an interview: ———— atiLoo, | Guernſey/ Henes neh a f 
4 if} tut on enn 343 i His.dpeech 1 t e debates about | 
Gower, colonel, the mme de { ©upion; XVI. 36% to have the 
the K. to remove him XIV. 56, tate of the nation talen into com. 
60. continued, 15 hau 4 deration, 488. ſpealts in Dr. Sache- 
Grace, an act oj paſſecl, „XXI. 3 veral's behalf, XVII. 249, 241, Ke, 
Grafton, Henry Fitzroy, D. of * yz Hencape Fi nehj lord, $41 
lege of Cork; XIII. 395+ 1 it ipeech in parſtament, XVII. 42. 
n Ryles ford, X | 
Grafion, Charles . D. of; i is wa _ 2M 44 
pointed one of the lot > juſtices: . al;-dpſends' the caſiſẽ of 
Ireland, XVIII. 521. made colonel k "Edinburgh againſt the revels, XXI. 
of the royal regiment of hoiſ e J h s; 198: 
guards; XIXTUAI. — lord lieu- , marquis de acedunt of im 
tenant of Ireland, 345. choſen | and his project for a deſcent pie 
knight of the Garter, 436. made France, XVIIIgz1; &. Examine 
lord chamberlain, 2011 | 2;abont it, $046 expected to —4 
Graham, Richard, one of We 10 dba Pdf rt in Mr. St. 
ſollicitors in the reign of Jobn, 3515 362. being difappoint- 
K. Charles II. add James II. XII. ld * correlponds with * 
| r 4 
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of France, 332. being apprehended, | cils, 255- vits the office of ſpeakerof 
ſtabs 5 Harley, and dies: — 6 the — — 294. reſigns the 
3 x 3] , :priyyſeal, 300. joins with the tonits, 
Guy, Henry, ſecrezary to the — — ibid. oppoſes the court, XIV. 65 
turned out of his place, and ſent to Halifax, Charles Montague, marquis 
the Tower for bribery, XIV. 263. || of, left out of the privy couneil, 
concerned in corrupting the mem. XV. 358. one of the — 
bers of the houſe of commons, 186 gainſt the occaſional c 
Guy, Thomas, founds an hoſpital for 452. his ſpeech about the d 
n 10 XIX. 528 — the — XVI. 204. — 
Gwynne, Sir Rowland, removed from public records and offices tobe 
the place of treaſurer of their ma- |, into good order, and moves 
Jeſties chamber, XIII. 506. is-exa-' | the & ſhould buy the Cottonian f- 
mined before the council for words | brary, 219, 220. his ſpeeches about 
rellecting on og: viſcount Sidney, the union, 355, 366, &c. moves 
ibid. 507 for a committee to receive 
Gay, Francis, one of the committee || ſals for encouraging the trade to the 
for inſpecting the books of the Weſt-Indies, 489. his ſpeech in ie 
chamberlain * London, XIV. 166 - latjon to the affairs of Spain, 503. 
Gyllemburg, count, the Swediſh: reſi- | his ſpeeches. at Dr. Sacheverel's 
dent, enters into a conſpiracy to ſet | trial, XVII. 239, &c. ſpeale a. 
the pretender upon the Engliſh | gainſt the reſumption of K. Wil- 
. throne, XIX. 47. is ſecured, 48. liam's. grants, 469. moves for an. 
ſuppoſed author of a libel, 49. 2 .'addreſs againſt the offers of Franke, 
ſcheme of his conſpiracy, 5; 3, 54. [' 481. complajns; of the Du of Or- 
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extracts of his letters, 55, &c. is re- | mond's refuſing: to fight, 508 

_Teaſed, 21 5 t | Hallifax, Charles Monta ague, a0 

vw ; far: Ab à hand in the Britith Merchant, 
E H. 1 XVIII. 83. his ſpeech about the 


1 „ Sine e eee repreſented. the danger 
Acket, Sir Peter, killed in Brad- || threatning; the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
| dock's expedition, XXI. 524 161. his ipeech:about the Catalans, 
addington, John Hamyion. carl of 168. moves to have the pretender 
was for the union, XVI. 3326 removed out of Lorrain, 173% 4 
Haddingtown, the impriſonment of the |! confultation at his houſe, 457. 
. magiſtrates of, enquired into by 3 one of the commiſſioners of 
Parliament, XX. 279 the. treaſury, 323, created earl f 
Hagenau, the French lines forced || Hallifax, 324. — knight. of the 
there, XVI. 148. taken by the con- | 1 325. his character of biſhop 
federates, 149. a deſcription of that Burnet, 358, 359. his death and 
place, ibid. character, 370, Kc. 
Hines, a printer,” proſecuted, XX. Hamilton, William, Douglas, or Ha- E 
milton D. of. preſident at the Scotch 
lords meeting in London, XII. 


7 
captain of an Engtih privateer, 


yy 66 ip our of his men, take a Spaniſh. | 167. choſen. preſident of the con- F 
fort, XX. 441 vention in Scotland, 173. bis cha- 
Hallifax, George Saville, marquis of, | - rater, 193. is appear DOE 
1 made lord privy ſeal, XIII. 101. is] miſſioner, 2 
hated both by whigs and tories, Hamilton, James Hamilton, D. 


102, 103. addreſs to remove him] Was for calling a new parliament in 
from the king's preſence and coun- | Scotland, XV. 390. ſets up for pa- 
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the conſpiracy in Sc 
be a contrivance to ruin him; 594. 
his part in it, 600. keeps a correſ- * 
pondence wich the court at St. Ger- 
mains, XVI. 5. preſents a reſolve in 
parliament for à treaty with Eng- 
land, 10. his motion for — 
of government, 12. declares he 
ſhould: be one of the ſirſt to draw 
his ſword againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, 


ibid. is at 


moves for enacting limitations, 121. 
makes a ſpeech in his own vindica- 
tion about the plot, 125. preſents 
a clauſe about the union, 129. de- 


ſerts the cavaliers, 130. letters ſent | 
to him from the pretender,” 321, 


| ou was againſt the union, 325. 
s debates about it, 327, & c. pro- 


poſes the renewing of the motion 


tor ſettling the crown on the houſe 
of Hanover, 3 
tumults againſt the union, 340. 

does not oppoſe it at laſt, and makes 
his terms with the court, 343. ho- 
far he went into the pretender'ꝶ in- 
2 547» 548. is choſen one of 


the ſixteen peers, 5:54. artfully ſaves 
himſelt and his da; ibid, ſets 
| himſelt in e to the D. of 


Queenſberry er, XVII. 2 
is created B D. of Bandon, but 2 ca 5 


veat is entered againſt his patent, 


398, 426. his patent examined, 
ibid. 427. is made maſter of the or- 
dinance, and 
extraordinary to France, XVIII. 29 
is killed in a duel, © + 32 
Hamilton, D. of, he and W other | 
Scotch n protelt at an election, 


XX. 246, Sec 
Hamilton, lieutenant 
to command in Ireland, XIII. 205. 


diſappoints K. William's erpecta- 
with his enemies, 


tion, and joins 
ibid. routs the proteſtants in Ireland, 
212. er the battle 
of the Boyne. 3239 


head of the cavalliers, | 
113. preſents againſt a reſolve for a | 
previous treaty with England, 126. | | 


334- encouraged the | 


inted ambaſſador 


dhe French, 
| _ court of England to ſend the 
ſent over 1 
* Sweden, 422. commands again in 


moves for a' farther ſupply, 2 
made chancellor of the exchequer, 
313. his ſpeech about the negocia- - 
tion of peace, XVII. 471. moves for 
kor the allies to guarantee the pro- 
- teſtant ſucceſſion, 

Hampden, John, moves for an 4 | 


for a war with France, XIII. 234. 


an account of his pro n and 
fine, 298, &c. concerned in che = / 
—— ibid. his cha- 
| an 299. his ſpeech. 

_ "againſt the eng TAN: 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, ſpeaks. : 


and — is gente ee 
—— the houſe of commons, 144, 
145. his ſpeech about the dan 
— —— ſucceſſion, XVIII. 
186. peech upon reſenting * 
civil Bit and Jortery bills, - 90 
2 — the allies march to it, XX. 
. interview there between the 
of Great Britain and 2 9 
Charles of Lee ne 
tions there, W . 
Hanover, — put into gras 9 8 
ceſſion of the crown, XIII. I 
raiſed to the electoral di XIV. 
54. deſigned for the throne of Eng- 
and, 5 26. Hanover ſucceſſion, ' See 
— A pretended deſign to 
bring them in before the princeſs of 
Denmark, vt INV 248 
Hanover, George, elector of, com- 
mands the Imperial army, and beats 
I. 420, 421. adviſes 


D. of Marlborough to the K. of 


the empire, XVII. 87. acknowledg- 
ed elector of Brunſwick Lunenburg, 
88. commands on the Rhine, 190. 
his memorial, 415. his ficcelfion 
ſecuredat the treaty of „ $25. 


_ offers to, maintain, at his own ex- 
. pence, half of the troops he had in 
dhe ſervice of Great Briain, XVII. 

6. reftiſes. to come into the Bri- 
" fiſh. meaſures, 24. See George. 


Aae George Auguſtus, electoral | 
Prince of, bis great bravery. at the | 


_ baitle © f Oudenarde, XVII. 19 
Janover, | neutrality for ue. and 
the motives to it, 


on account of them, XX. 589. re- 
ſolutions Sous their pay, 591. ar- 
guments ſor and againit them ſtated, 
1 Mad debates in parliament about 
tbem, 2 599. XXI. ir, &c. con- 
tract for them revived, 1 2 freſh 
motion againil them, ibid. — in 
the negative, but is;xenewed, ibid. 


1725 and again rejected with a pro- 
: 81. 17. effects of theſe motions, | 


and remarks upon chem, 18 


Hanover, the convention of, XXI. 
45 rejected By: Auſtria and | 
the earl of Kocheſter more. ſubmiſ· 


148. 


„n os 149 


Harcburt, Simon, carries up to the | 


' houſe of lords an impeachment a- 


gainſt the lords Sommers, Orford, | . 
| dences XVI. 352. was for 


And Hallifax, XV. 133. reports the 
lord Heyerſham's ſpeech, ; + 152 


Harconrt. Sir Simon, made a privy |: 


counſellor, X XV. 3 58. and: :{ollicitor | 


| Pal 384. draws. up A) tfully the 


ill for enacting the, unjon, XVI. 
370. is made attorney general, 383. 


tries to engage the tories for the 


' queen's intereſt, 484. reſi ns his 
place, 530. is counſel for Dr. Sa- 


cCheverel, XVII. 229. made attor- 
and lord keeper, | 
is complained againſt. by the | 


ney gene! ral, 327. 
- ibid. 


earl of Rocheſter, 330. hie ſpeech 


to the earl of Oxford. when worn 


lord treaſurer, 355, 386. is created 
baron of Stanton-Harcourt, 398. 


author of the Advice to the October 
9. declared lord high chan- 
Nil. 69. 1 — 'a miſ- 


club, 4 
Pale 


136. 


take concerning the r 
&c. obtains a pardon. 
lingbroke, 18 


XIX. 495. 


un X. 518 
Hanoverian troops, great diſcontent 


_— Bo- | 


He, 
management of the war, XVI, 3 
Sec, his pamphlet intitled, the 1. 


F bir 7M 


Harding, Mit, de se : 
T —— 


of the howard, e 
nitted to him, 
r, Francis, his — abon 


lies, Sic, defended, 4967. Kc. »his 


thankigiving ſermon. XVII. 0, 


560. his book intitled, 
for a Treaty of Peace, &c. 138, Kc. 


his letters to a tory member, 186, 
a 240, 266. vindicates the bar- 


5 


rier treaty, 
— Robert, one of he commiff- 


onets of the public accounts, XIII. 


42. his character, XIV. 26, 27. 


brings in the bill for frequent par. 
Uaments, 143. Was for the land 


nk, 304. is againſt Sir John Fen- 


wick s bill of attainder, 355: Choſen 


ſpeaker, XV. 76. his character, 75 


.76. moves for the ſettling of ſome 
conditions of government before the 


bill of ſucceſſion paſſed, 92. makes 
ſive, 214. is choſen ſpeaber again, 


258 and 430, made ſecretary of 


{ 


ſtate, 623. is in the queen's; Con- 
paciſic 
meaſures, ibid. gains great credit 
with the Q and begins to ſet up 
for hinaſe]f without the de lord treaſur- 


er 472. is aſſiſted in that b MIS. 


Maſam, ibid. &c. created: 


| n 
ßes in the whigs of the D. of Marl- 


AN — 


he continued any longer 


borough and the lord Godo 
476. tries to engage the chinfof 


the tories in the queen's dec. 
184. Was for having the 


to be an old one, 48 5. Greg's s af. 


fair does him a great prejudize; g 18. 
1 aeſigus his place of — 
Fzg. the D. of M 


Jord Godolphin re ule to . erve, if 
in that 
paſt. ibid. part of his nen: ſcheme 
was to — the lord Godplphin, 
ibid. his: intrigues With the — 


XVII 98, &c. bis ſpeeches at Hr. 


Sacheverel's trial, 225, Sc. cabals 
with Mrs. Marſham, 317 Ta 


— 
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London to raiſe money, 330. his 
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 withſlanding which che brings his 
own "_—_ to bear, ibid. 115. rai- 
ſes à million in thud ou, days, | 
4 116. 10 Bob 
Bramley, and Sir William Wind- 


vpan zu bich bet ithink®:of reviving, | 
133; endeavours” 207 
| banky1196./-moves for. a 


— 


r DB X 


made commiſponerg chancellor, and 
under treaſurer of the exchequer, 


325. ſends agents in the city of 


deſigus, 331, c. the toties ar jen - 
lous of hind, and form ah\oppofition | 


2 is ſtabbed by the 3 


marquis of Guiſcard, 35. chis at- 


tempt diſconcerts the paſty formed 
againſt him, 354. becomes prime 


miniſter, 35 5. is created baron of 
Wigmore, and earl of Oxford and 


—— and made lord treaſurer, 
ibid. had private aſſuranres of ad- 
| vantages from Spain when he form- 


oO. re- 


ed the South- Sea project. 
ſolves to make à peace, Ibid. his 
ſpeech i in parkament, 421. is blam- 


ed by his friends for not Aptaeing | 


all the higs 439. his ſpeech on |; 
the reſumption of K., William's 
grants, 470. his ſpe 
of Ormond”s pefuſing to fight, 508. 


miſunderſtanding between him and 


the lord Bolingbeoke) XVIII. 26. & 
Mr. Prior's letter to him 8. con- 
cerned in 


tiſh plenipotentiaries to ſign a peace 
with France, 66. his oppoſition to 
the pretenders being — out 

oa inpdlaetinight | ; 


of che Garter, 114.) is trated both 7 


by vhigs and tories; And upon ill 
terms: with lord Boling not- 


bam: gain che aſcendand wur him} | 


the 
7796s 
it treaſomto briag any fdruign troops 
into the kingdom, a 62 wvindicates 
the perennyr. and bis paying a | 
early ſum to the Highlanders, 175. 
letter to the elector of Brutfwick, 
198, 199. doubtful whether be was 5 


for or againſt * ſchiſm bill, which 


ech on the D. 


ring up the of | 
Newfoundland, ibid, orders the Bri- | 


ke, <:lecretary | | 


2 


hs had caſtrated, 204. kept to him 

ſelk che Re RT Weed of do- 
"of places, 

and advanced his Glen, 229. en- 

deavours to reconcile himſelf to the - - 


F whigs to gain lord Cowper's friend - 


ſuip, and to remove lord Boling- 
broke, ibid. 221, his attachment to 
houſe of Hanover the cauſe of his 
removal, 222. goes to wait u 
K. George at Greenwich; but is not 
taken notice of, 317, erects àa cham- 
berlain's court in Scotland, 31s. at- 
tends at the king's coronation, 326. 
his conduct very extraordinary, 355. 
takes his ſeat in the houſe of — 4 
- 362; is impeached of high treaſdn, 
Mos ſpeech in his own defence, 
388, 389. he is to we 
Tower, 391. bes in th 21540 
commons on his anſwer, 9. pre- 
8 the 
IX. 145. hib trial, 1 he is dif. 
Ae org dee ad 75 
157. Wd 
grace, 160. his ſpeech © E 
madny bil, 189. and on aeg 
of the- ſchiſm bill 34 5. . againſt 
the bill, 170 5 513. 
his char 75 J 
Haring on, earl of; Basare r K. 8 
Fo. is made ſecretary of Nate, 81. 
the ſeals put in his hands, 124. is 
made reſident of the coutiſel, 732. 
Bis FH letter to tles Jutch, 
XXI. 246. ſurrenders the ſeals, 2472 
is reinflated, <4. 1”! e e 248 
Hartington, marquis of, his c, 
"XR; 12 29" his " his good ena in "BY 
land, he ane the quiet of 
Ireland, N 8 
| Havatiabialeſoribed; XX: 464: . If 7 
for attacking It, ibid. 
Haverſham, John TPebdt aa, 
worde of . at a confefentę be- 
tween the lords and . ey: ex 
ceepted againſt, XV. 152. his an- 
ſwer to . — 4 I Re: one | 
of the lords of the aaa 190. 
bis ſpeech for inviting over the next 
ſucceſſor to the crown, XVI. 189, 
190. 


1 N. D E. X. 


moves that the miſcarriages 


| 5 the laſt campaign, occafioned . 
the * might 6 Inquires into, 
798 ö 


Haverſham, Maurice Thom pſon, earl 
of, his ſpeeches in the debates about 
the union, XVI. 361, c. 367. was 


an occaſional. conformiſt, 367. his | 
. ſpeech about the ſtate of the nation, | 


488, &c. and the affairs of Spain, 
502. his ſpeeches about the Scottiſh 


| invaſion, XVII. 117. his account off 


it, 118, his ſpeeches at — — 
verel's trial, 


Havre de Grace . A. 


4:30 | 


Hawk, admiral, his bravery againſt a | 
French fleet, XXI. 322 


Hawley, general, appointed comman- 
der in chief againſt the rebels in 
Scotland, XXI. 220. his character, 
221. conduct at the battle of Fal- 
kirk, 222. cenſurel, 2324 


Hazard ſloop taken by the rebels, XXI. 


225. is retaken with ores: and 
money, 
Heathcote, Sir Gilbert, governor of 
the bank, XVII. 323. endeavours 
uſed to put off his ak choſen lord 
mayor, but he is choſen notwith- 
ſtanding, 329, 330. is inſulted, 332. 
is ſw / orn in lord mayor, but inſulted 


again, 33 3. is againſt aden the 


¶ about the peace, 
Heidleberg taken and burnt by 9 


French, XIV. 95 
Heinſius penſionary, his ſpeech againſt 
a peace, 11/1 XVIII. 3 
Herbert, Arthur, firſt commiſſioner of 


the admiralty, his character, XIII. 


107, 108. his engagement with the 
French at Bantry-bay, 239. is cre- 
ated earl of Torrington, 241. at- 
- tempts to ſurprize Cork, 
Hervey, lord, his character, XX. 83. 
a duel between him and Mr. P. 89 


Heſſe-Caſſel, landgrave of, beats the 


French before Rheinfield, XIV. 29. 


commands part of the German ar- 
XX. 80 


my, 91. dies, 


234. 


267 


f dhe — L of En adh Kl. 
451, 470. turns papiſt, XXI. . 
reſolutions of the ſtates of Heſſe on 
that occaſion, 513. trenty * . 

elector of Heſle, 
Heſſian troops, debates eee 
them, XX. 17, 35. 665 86. they 
land at Leith, * 230 
Hi igh-churcmen had a great confidence 
in the earl of Rocheſter, XV 
complain of the convocation! "to 
ſitting. 1 
Highlanders i in Scotland don not: cla 
_ themſelves, but provide poder und 
ball, XVIII. 349. attempt to ſur- 
prize Edinburgh caſtle, 415% Ke. 
cannot be perſwaded to enter Enp. 
land, 45 5. had been tutortd by the 
earl 4 Winton, and- told, that if 
they entered England, they would 
be all cut to pieces, or taken und 
ſold for flaves, ibid. are diſguſted 
at being joined with papiſts in Lan. 
caſhire, 459. See rebels. Ack for 
diſarming them, XIX. 5 27. à bill 
for difarming them brought in and 
dropt, XX. 122. a regiment of 
them ordered to London, 616. part 
of them deſert, ibid. they at laſt 
ſurrender, and three of them art 


executed, 617. the reſt ſent to Ja- 


maica and Germany, ibid: act for 
diſarming them and regulating their 
dreſs, XXI. 253. their brabe de- 


fence of nme 


High e bill for ing — 4 
in caſes, n bigh treaſon; XIII. 501. 
Mee 
Kill, Abiaailccecoant of her and her 
father and family, XVL 4 723{&c. 
raiſed by the dutcheſs of 
rough, ibid. is married to Mr, Bes. 
ſham, ibid. See Maſhnam. 
Hill, John, an account of him, XVI. 
72. the Q. writes to the D. of 
Marlborou h to give him airegi- 


ſion, c e en * 


| 


ment, XVII. 310. gives him a pen- 
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he commands the forces in the Ca- 
nada 2 388. is made lieu- 
tenant 


kirk, n A * bt 3 559 
Hiſtory, modern, profeſſors of it found- 
ed. 


XX. 53. 


of Seville, A 


54 
Hoadly, Benjamin, his ſermon about 


reſiſtance, XVI. 205, 206. his ſer- 


mon before the lord mayor, 220. 


ſeveral books written againſt him, 
ibid. Dr. Sacheverel reflects upon 


him, ibid. votes of the commons in | 


his favour, 224. vindicates the re- 
volution, ibid. the mob threaten to 
pull down his church and houſe, 


232. biſhop. of Bangor (now of 
Wincheſter) publiſhes his preſerra- 
tive and ſermon, XIX. 133. repre- 
ſentation of the convocation about 
them, with his anſwer, ibid, &c. his | 


ſpeech in parliament, '_ 2247 
Hobart, lord, created, XX. 
Hochſtet, a deſcription of that place, 


and of the bat near it, XV 17, 


5 . r. 
Hodgſon, lieutenant, ſent to take and 


ſettle the iſland of Rattan, which he 
accompliſhes, 2.2. 584 
Holderneſs, earl of, 3 to Vi- 
enna, is ſtopped by the Imperial - 
iſts in Germany, XXI. 110. is ſoon 
ſet at liberty, and has err 

| Loo bp. i EY 


Holland, an account of its government, 


wy | XIII. 82, &c. 
Holland, ſtates of, require all that had 


been declared rebels in England to 
depart their dominions, XIV. 484. 


- 


See Dutch and Stats 
Holſtein attacked by the Danes, XIV. 
TTT. ͤ 45» 1,7 

Holt, John, lord chief juſtice, his ar- 
guments in the bankers caſe, XIV. 
511, &c. refuſes the great ſeal, 516. 
ſworn of the privy council, X VII. 
101. his death and character, 235 


f. the Towes;|#41.is' bri- | 
gadeer, and commands the forces 
that were to take poſſeſſion of Dun- 


11325 XIX. 512, 513 
Hind Cotton, Sir John, his character, 
54 his ſpeech on the treaty 


_ | ruined,, "iT <2 444 
XX. 27 | Hungary,'Q. of, ſucceeds. the 


2 


FHoſier, Francis, fails with a ſquadron to 
the Weſt· Indies, XIX. 558, admiral, 
his expedition, and diſſatis faction of 
the nation on that account, XX. 42 
Howe, John, made vice-chamberlain 
to Q. Mary, XIII. 10%. moves for 
an addreſs to the K. to remove the 
marqueſſes of Caermarthen and Hal- 
li fax from his preſence and councils, 


; n S ; 
Hudſon's- bay left to the Englit 
XVIII. 76, 284. proceedings for | 
opening the Hudſon's. :bay trade, 
TC 
Hume, earl of, letters ſent to him by7 
the pretender, XVI, 321. dies, 323 
Hungary, a conſpiracy there, XV. 
206. the inhabitants oppreſſed, ibid. 
an inſurrection there, 560. the male- 
contents there make a great pro- 
greſs, XVI. 18, 58. miſuſed by the 
þ neck — 1 ibid. treaty with 
them, ibid. 59. ſupported by France, 
ibid. routed, ibid. — 
— 
eeds the em 
ror Charles VI. XX. 468. rejects 
dhe offers made to her by the K. of 
Pruſſia, 483. compariſon of her and 
. of rok, 49. her reſolute 
| wer to him in her diſtreſſes, 49. 
ber haughtineſs by what 11 
497. her firmneſs and reſolution, 
519. is forced to leave Vienna and 
retire to Preſburg, 520. her ſpeech 
N 
the of t ungari or her, 
ibid. 521. ſucceſs of her : 


Horſe guards 


853 · is ſuſpected of underhand deal. 


ings with the French, 556. con- 
| cludes a peace with the K. of Pruſ- 
ſia, 557. and with the K. of Poland, 

557. a mediation e mma to her, 
which ſhe rejects, 63 1. her projects, 
ibid. preliminaries for an accommo-— 
dation between the emperor and 
her, 635. rejected by the Britiſh 
regency, 636. the obſtinacy of the 
' court of Vienna, 648, her intention 
to indemnify the loſs of W | 


„„ N 


4 


| 
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tereſt, 402. un addreſs of the chm 
5 2 — 4 IP 


the emperor's expence, XXI. 50 
endeavours to ſecure the 
to the 


markable letter to Palfy, 76. her 


haughtineſs, 78. her manifeſto a- 


gainſt the K. of Pruſſia, ibid. her 
a peace with the K. of Pruſſia, 151. 
Ruſſiaz 405. her conduct in the elec- 


tion of a K. of the Romans, 440 
Huntingdon, Theophilus Haſtings, 


earl of, proteſts againſt the ſuccel- | 


ſion bill, XY; 9 


Tas 4 
Huy taken by the confederates, XIV. | 


132, 133. and XV. 554. 558. a 
. deſcription of it, ibid. taken by the 
French, XVI. 135. and by the allies, 


I b 137 


T Acobites concert meaſures. with 


leaders ſeized; ibid. their plot. for 
deſigns in Scotland with ſecrecy god nd 
order, 394. importune the lord 


France for K. James's reſtoration, 
XIII. 364. keep out of the way for 
fear of being inſulted, 374. their 


reſtoring K. James, 43 50 an artifice 
of theirs in Scotland to induce the 


. to diſguſt the preſbyteriatis, 476, 


487. take the oaths, ibid. ſome re- 
puted ſuch put into places, 497. en- 
ter into a plot for aſſaſſinating K. 
William, 515, 516. grow outrage- 
ous, XIV. 36. induſtrious in their 


on the pre- 


make great rejoicings 
8's birth day, 


tended prince of W 


vernment, 254. eſpecially on ac- 
count of the coin, 259. and on the 


king's difowning the act for the 
Scotch Eaſt- India company, 270. 


are elevated at the thoughts of the 


aſlaſſination plot, 280. ready to take 


up arms, 282. are divided into 


compounders and nontompounders, | 


281, 341. enraged at the K. of 
France's giving up N. James's in- 


11 


A 
n 1 * mons againſt them, 46 975 
great duke her huſband, 56. 
loyalty of her ſubjects, — her re- 


plots againſt the government, 140. ibid. 
Jamaica, a dreadful hurricane there; - 
XXI. 176. reſolutions for peopling. 
199. . endeavour to Giſtreſs the go- | 458 
James II. K. offered to throw himſelf 
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that K. Willlam was à papiſt, 4g. 
endeavour to make an advantage 
the affair at Darien, 483, 5 18. "buf 
in Scotland, 518. their hopeß . 


and the partition treaty, XV. 4, 


employed, Which brings a yealoul 
532. in the plot in Scotland, $77, 
Kc. their ſurmiſes with regard 22 
act of ſucceſſion in Scotland, XVI. 5. 


180. are againſt the union, 326. 
ſome ſaid there was none in the'na- 


vaſion on and and Ireland, 
XVII. 10%. encouraged, 312. nin 
| 6 * ibid. impudent in Scot- 
and, 394. their deſign in preſeritin 
the — ou — to the: 2 
ty of advocates, 397. buſy in Bug. 
land, ibid, 398. publiſh a Ou 
an Invader, &c. ibid. elated at the 


* 


lated by the dauphin upon it; 


union, XVIII. 340. carry on their 


Kenmufe to take arms for the Pfe- 
tender, 429. their number enerenſes 


XIX. z 4. See Rebels 
Jago, St. de Cuba, ſome accouot of, 


XX. 512. the attack of it reconi 


mended to general Wentworth 


Which he declines, | 10. 


it with Whites, woe 


into the earl of Danby's hands, 


> 
* 

” 

* 


135. lands in Ireland, 139, 211. 


him, 153. a letter from him tothe 
convention in Scotland, 179; 179. 


| 


| his viclation of the fundamental 
' laws and conſtitutions of Nom 
187 


| 
jt 


; viveontheD:of Glouceſter's death,” 
- diſtreſſed: fituation, 127. "concludes |' 
Kc. flock into Scotland, 492. are 
reflection on her conduct during the 7 
war, 374. makes an alliance with | 


pretend the church was in danger, 


m es 0 & g. 8 


tion, 482, 580: 3 a new in- 
cot 


. of a peace, and congratü- 
promote addreſſes for diflolving < 


XIII. 102. the annual revenue of 
the crown during his reign, 1344 


letter of the biſhops in Scotland d 
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13 


nee d e ee POT TO eee 


Err eee 


ainſt him, 19 
court off 


mation a 


tion at rance, '206, 


207. — for his not meeting 


with ſo much encouragement from 
France as he expected, 208. the K. 
of France lendꝭ him, however, troops 
and money, ibid. 209. makes a ſe- 
cret treaty with him, 211 comes to 


Cork, and thence to Dublin; d 
publiſhes five proclamawons, ibid. | 
212. uſes the proteſtants very ill.. 
6 „Sir Ge 


212. comes before Londond 
213. goes to meet his parliament 


at Dub in, 215. his ſpeech, 22 
224. his declaration to the Englith, | 
225. paſſes. the bill of attainder i in | 


Ireland, 229. his proceedings againſt 
the univerſity of Dablin, 232, 233. 
ſome letters of his intercepted, 255. 


ſends a ſupply to his friends in Scot- | 
land, 317. a dill * 0s in for ab- 


juring him, 343. made 


for ſeizing 4 349. believed that 


K. William durſt not leave England, 
nor venture over do Ireland, 352. 


marches from Dublin to join the 
reſt of his forces, ibid. advances to 


the Boyhe,"thidy calls a council of 
war, and refalves to oppoſe 1 
myẽ's croſſing that river, ibid. 333. 
orders a ſhip" to be got veady at 
Waterford to ſecure his retreat, 353. 
is defeated at the battle of the 


Boyhe; 3 57. 


trates, 362. embarles at Waterford; 
and returns to France; 363, and 381. 
the braſs money coined by him in 
Ireland is cried. down, 383, 394. 
a plot for reſtoring him, us Ha his 
anſwer to the jacobites, who 

all his leave to take the oaths, Ins. 
prepares for a'deſcent into Bigland;'| 
516. his letter to ſeveral lords and 
others of his late privy counciſ, u Va | | 
on his queen 4 2 


very, 517, 318. ſends his declara- 


tion PR to England, 518, n 
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ne retreats to Dublin: 1 
and 5 a ſpeech to the mag | 


r * 
. 
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1. ND EX! 
187% der commiſnons from him | 
brought to Scotland; whereup pon the 


convention there puts out a Read 
"hs cochp= | 


at La'Hogue, with an army ready 
to embark! for Englandy 26. his 
ſorrowful letter to K. Lewis upon 
— defeat of the French fleet at = 
Hogue, 93837 had prepared à de- 
A but makes another in a 
different ſtrain, XIV. Io. a pro- 
ſal made to him, that he ſhould re- 
ſign his title in favour” of his ſon, 


; —_ 279. grants the plotters a com- 
miſſion, 280, and 284. particularly 
one written wich his own hand to 

orge Barclay} 285, 296, zog. 


the earl of — pak marſhal 
„ "Boufflers: have a conference about 
ce manner of diſpoſing of K James, 


398. his intereſt leſt unregarded at 
the peace of Ryſwick, 400. where- 
upon he publiſhes a manifeſto, 401, 
&c. the K. of France refuſes to re- 
fuſes to remove him, 447. none of 
the Engliſh noblemen in France will 


wherein he approved of aſfaſſinating 

Oliver — XV. 215 r. 
account of his behaviour the laſt 
of his life, 2175, Kc. his death 

— character, 218, 2 5 is buried 
privately 9184 his iſſue: by Anne 
| Hyde, 3a. deſired to have tlie di- 
Poſal of his ſecond daughter lady 
Anne, 332. memoirs of him voted? 


in Ireland, 531, 1 555 his queen 
dowa Ales 3 1 in chancery 


the of her — and 4 

 $0,0001,,reinitred: to. 3 VI. 0 

125 3 0.4 nr 77 
jak. See pretender. 


1 2 Sir Theodore . Aa 


the treatyiof commeroe, XVIII 81. 
bad a hand in the Britiſh Merchant, 
82. is expelled the houſe of com- 
mons; afid taken inta vuſtody, XIX. 
390. his information before the com- 
mittee of the houſe of | commons, 

Horatio Walpole and Sir 
e Steel ſpeak ys favour, 


mes HISTORY : : 48 190 412 
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— therein, 5 2045427 | 


109. he encourages the aſſaſſination 


converſe wü him, ibid. his letter 


ſeditious by the houſe of commons 


Jefferies, 


Dink. 


Jefferies; George, lord chancellor, hi- 
7 rank 28 e e a OL 3 

Jefferies, miſs, with her lover, execut- 
ed for murdering her uncle, XX. 


Jekyll, Sir 


was one of the managers of Dr. 
Sacheverel's trial, XVII. 225. ſpeaks 


in behalf of biſhop Fleetwood's pre- | 
face, 536., ſpeaks againſt the treaty [ 


of commerce, XVIII. 79. and a- 


gainſt the ſchiſm bill, 202. his ſpeech | 
in favour of the earl of Oxford, 379. 


and of the D. of Ormond, 382. 
prepares a bill to attaint ſeveral of 


the rebels, 534. is one of the ſelect | 


committe for the South-Sea affair, 
XIX. 386. made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the great ſeal, 520. his 
character, XX. 34. ſpeaks in favour 
of the exciſe ſcheme, 162. his free 


ſpeech on the ftate of the nation, | 


3911 
Jennings, Sir John, at the engagement 


213. his death, 


near Malaga, XVI. 47. made rear 


admiral of the Blue, 81. ſails to the 


relief of Barcelona, 279. made ad- 


miral, XVII. 200. arrives with | 


fleet before Barcelona, 304 fetches 
the Engliſh troops from Spain, 


XVIII. 29. made one of the com- 


miſſioners of the admiralty, 323 
Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. the lords ad- 
dreſs the K. to put thoſe iſlands in a 
poſture of defence, XIII. 253 
Jerſey, Edward Villiers, earl of, ſent 
ambaſſador extraordinary to France, 
XIV. 448. returns to — 478. 
is appointed ſecretary o 
479. endeavours to diſpoſe K. Wil- 
ham to change his miniſtry, 513, 
514. is ſent to demand the great 
teal from lord Somers, 515. made 
lord chamberlain, 5 25. is one of 
che plenipotentaries at the ſecond 
tition treaty, XV. 127. is not 
queſtioned for the ſhare he had in 
mute partition treaty, ibid. his cha- 
racter, 266, 268. is made lord 
chamberlain, 35 8. turned out, 623. 


1 7 199 3437 
ph, was for taking away 
the firſt fruits and tenths, XV. 611. 


ſtate, ibid. 


Fe 2 \ 
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1 His character, ibid. is ed iD 
by lord Sommers to vindicateK. 

William, XVI. 73. made lord privy 
. ſeal, XVII. 399. dies, . | id. 
Jerſey, William Villiers, earl of, votes 
with the whig lords, XVIII 192 a 

warrant iſſued out to apprehend 
ſews, a bill for naturalizing them 
| brought into parliament, XX. 452. 
its progreſs, 463. opinions fot the 
Jews, 465. the bill paſſes, ibid. it 
is repealed, 480. proceedings there. 
upon, 4 ii 
Ilay, Archibald Campbell, earl of 

choſen one of the ſixteen . peers, 


*. 


malt-tax, XVIII. 85. 
George to be proclaimed: in Scot- 
land, 292, 293. ſaves Inverary from 
falling into the hands of the rebels, 
441. removed from all his employ- 
ments, XIX. 31. is made lord priry 
ſeal for Scotland, 430. his charac- 
ter, XX. 260. See Argyle. 
Ilcheſter, lord, created, , XX. 528 
Imperialiſts behave very ill, and do 
not join the D. of Marlborough, 
XVI. 134, 135: intrenched at Lau- 
terbuggg i6! 3.0 
Indemnity, a& of, deſired by the K 
XIII. 143. paſſed, 346. one pro- 
claimed in Scotland, - XV. 492 
Independents, an account of them, 
XIII. 119. XV. 278, 279. are for 
a toleration, 280, Kt. 
Indians in America take part w the 
French, XXI. 503. See America. 
Indigo, the 1 of it in America 
encouraged by 8 


Ingoldſby, colonel, commands the 
orces in the Canada expedition, 
XVII. 389. is made oneof the lords 
Juſtices of Ireland, _ ;: 393 
Inniſkillin, the inhabitants of that plas 
take arms, XIII. 204. reſolve not 
to admit an Iriſh garriſon, 212. pro- 
claim K. William and Q. Mary, 
ibid, defeat the Iriſh in ſeveral en- 
counters, ibid. join the D. of Is 


| 


XVI. 554. his ſpeeches about the 
cauſes K. 
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III. 272 


Innbcsnt, xf. pope, dies, X 
his character, 


273 
Innocent XIT. choſen, 88.” th coùrt | 


of France comes to a 1 : 
tion with him, XIV, 30, 3i. 


ſwades the K. of Spain to m * | 
will i in favour of the D. of „ þ + 
8.1 

lofurarits on French ſhips. bie ; 


by parliament, 


Intereſt, propoſal for reducin ing it ot: | 


300. een on the publi funds 
reduced, XXI. 409 
Invaſion, the intended French inva- 
fion, XIV. 277. of Scotland taken 


into conſideration by the iow of | 
lords, XVII. 118. and by . 101 Fe | 


of commons, 120. ay. 75 
ſigned from Sweden, X ff &c, 
Inverneſs, the French prop © landing 
| there with the pretender, : I. 543 
Johnſon, Mr. his character, Kl. 528. 
commands à party that defeat the 
French, 529, 
Jones, Edward, bilhop of St. Aſaph, 
proſecuted for ſimony, XV. 303 
Joſeph. See Emperor. 4 
Journals of the 
money ordered for beige them, 


I. 448 
Ireland; K. Jai es lands in that king- | 
dom, XIII. 139, 212. roteſtants | 
in Ireland Ben op many off 
them fly into En 3 203, 204. 
the nobility and 5 —— of Ireland 
preſent an addreſs to K. William, 


praying him to take that kingdom 
into his protection, 204. the mißt 
carriages in Ireland enquired into 
by parliament, 253. mohey 9 17 
for the war there, 256. 25 


that kingdom, a& 2 their e | 
258. expedition for the reduction 


of Ireland, 260, &c. the miſcarria- 
ges in the management of the war 


there examined by the hole of 
commons, 300.. tate of affairs there | 


before K. William's arrival, 350. a| 


Vol. XXI. 


91 
uſe. of c commons, | 
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ill for Ge of he f eited.eflaf 
8 and for e thoſe WI 0 
_ had been i in the rebellion, 422, 423. 
tte ary there oppreſs the ae 
and, commit great outrages, 4 
Vacant bimoprics filled" up, 428. 
ee of the war there, 456, 

„ of the parliament 

hat kingdom, XIV. 37. the 
1515 of that! ingdom about 92 * 
ed eſtates, &c. examined by th 


En gliſh parliament, Pe Mlb 10 
the K. upon that head, 77. parlia- 
mient there, 110. great diſcontent 


in that kingdom, in. which the na- 
tives were not much favoured, ibid. 
the government of it put into the 

hands of three lords Juſtices, ibid. 
Rate of affairs there, and parliament, 
212, &c. addreſs df © the commons 


f in England againſt the woollen ma- 


nufacture in Ireland, 441. linnen | 


b manufacture there recommended; 


442. the forces in that. kingdom 
provided fot by parfi: lament, 479. 
neu / lords juſtices of that king 5 — 
Ae ibid. the forfeited en 
ere reſumed by the parliament, 
495. roceedings of the truſtees for 
"the fa of thoſe eſtates, x. 210. 
© two. of them ordered to attend the 
houſe of commons in En; gland, 2 
great oppreſſions nid = 
them, and they are complained of to 


the houſe of commons, 253. aclauſe- 


is a bill for ſending the abjuration 
to Ireland, and obligin all to take 
it, 459, 450. great difcontents in 
1 mat Fang om, 523-- diviſions, be- 
hig and tory, 524. the 
W fs the forteited eſtates 
muck cenſured, ibid. raife a ſcandal 
on the Irich, as if they deſigned 
1 make thetnſely Vis independant 
om England, ibid. Sc, uneaſineſs 
' there fomented by the earl of Ro. 
cheſter, and connived at by the D. 
of Ormond, XVI. 108. a bill for im- 
proving the hempen and flaxen ma- 
nufactures in Ireland, ibid. fome 
forces ordered to mare Wo the 
8 north 


A 


+ * 


| north of that kingdom, 81. Pill 
to prevent the growth of popery 
| there, XVII. 214, 215. 
tion there, 215. the Horne tn 
tereſt promoted there, 
deſigns of new modelling the army 


there, 165. the ſchiſm bull extend- | 


ed to that kingdom, 209. great | 


number o fv; 8 there to be dread- 


ed, 316. Wood's halfpence coined | 
for chat kingdom, and great unea- 
ſineſs about them, XIX. 

fairs of ſettled, XX. 29. proceed. | 
Ings of the Iriſh parliament, 77. 
ſtate of parties in it at the time of 
Mr. Pelham's death, XXI. 488 


Iron, American, act concerning, XXI. | 


11 


Italy, a bloody war there, XX. 250, 


289. progreſs of it, XXI. $1. the 
campaign in, 272, 318 
Judges in Scotland, debate concerning 
them, 5 a 
ura populi An cani, ome account of 
7 his book, a 
Juries regulated, 
Juriſdictons heretable in d , 
cafe of, XXI. 329. are purcha ſed b y | 
parliament, 3 30. the large claim 
for them greatly reduced, 


340 
Juſtices appointed in the king's 2 
ſence, XIV. 197. their nt | 


Juſtices of peace, a bill for oe 


k. | 
Aliſh, the battle of, XVI. 406 
Keating chief juſtice of 


Ireland, his ſpeech againſt oppoſing 
K. William, XIII. 205, 206. draws 
up an addreſs againſt repealing the 
a& of ſettlement, 
Keene, Sir Benjamin, his character, 
XX. 192. his negociations at the | 
court of Spain concerning their de- 


predations, 372, &c. 420. his final | 


inſtructions, 421. remonſtrates a- 
gainſt 1 the ſettlement of Engliſh ar- 


rificers in Spain, XXI. 442. his me- | 
532 | 


morial at that court, 
8 


ItI 119. 


XIII. 200 
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Kebl, Fort, taken by the French 
ag | iption of it, 
K y. Hugh and William, ug weg 
© the pretendet's ſervice, and are 
rehended,. 1 


'K ly, George, alias Johnſon, "ta 
up, XIX. 459, burns' his papers 
_ 460. was employed in the 9 i 
racy, 479. bill to infliet ; Pains- and 
_ penalttes upon him, | 
Kelly. an account and ha. 
racer of, XXI. 169. accompatijes 
the young - pretender to Scotlay 
ibid. is ſoon diſmiſſed, ibid, % 
"Xe, Thomas, biſhop of Bath "anc 


Wells, refuſes to take the oaths, 


XIII. ws 
Kenmure, William Gordon, lord vi 5 | 
count, takes up arms for the p 
der, YU. 429. his cheat 
437.5 taken priſoner at Pr efton, 
4665. brous ht to the bar of th 
houſe of lords, and pleads It 
$38, condemned, 5 9 1 b 
deſſion in his belag 542. i Exe- 
cuted, 548, » 549 
Kenner White, his adverds ents 1 
bout the biſhop of 3804 mon, 
IX. 1 


Kent. Henry de Grey, earl of, ie | 
lord chamberlain, v. 623. 18 waa 
ated viſcount Goderide: eart of E 


rold, and marquis of Kent, 177 


355. his ſpeech in the debates about 
the union, 366. made a duke, XVI. 
316. deelines'the employment of 
ambaſſador to Hanover, 2 
144. made one of the lords 
bedchamber, 32 5 and lord flew 
of the houſhold, XIX. 3. 
Kentiſh petition, XV. 174. "the peli 
tioners impriſoned, 175,  'relealed, 
and entertained at ercers. bal, 
190. farther votes againſt them 
Kevenbuller, count, his ſucceſs ack 
the French and Bavarians, XX. 5 
W 575 is greatly honoured by. 638. 
Hungary, 
Kerb put 14, 
the French, and beſie 


80 5 


1 


ort, furprized 
e Fr 576 
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lies, 25 2, 85 Heft by the 
2 W al 
Kidd, ita; employed againſt-the 
5 
491 he 
be of the nidhibers UP this hb 


of commons, BV. 2 c. is exe- FR 


cuted, * * 
Kidnappin of buen, XIV. 82 
— lord, fome- . 

XXI. * Jom the young preten- 

der, ibt 


is taken and brought to 
— Cullden, | 4k 


254. pleads 
fot mercy, 
execution, 


ilty and intercedes | 
his ee 
10 | 5. 2 
King, Sir Peter, Ks 6 hes. able | 
Dr. Sacheyerel; XVII. 223. ſpeaks | 
in etulf of bop e „536. 
ſpeaks againſt , the "treaty of com- 
merce, XVIII. 1G 57 e 
gratularory fpee 
his public en 1510 1 85 1 aer J 
chief juſtice common p 
340. made ſpeaker of the Non of | 
lords; lord er, and baron of 
Oakham, and chancellor, XIX. 523 
King's evil, Q. Arme 'rouches for it, 
XV. 481, 4 2. "x new office r 
Kingſton, Evelyn Pierpatar, earl of, 
created e of Dorcheſter, XVI. 


5 
Linnoul, Geor wore Hal, Ted 2 
in the re e Wi, Pai im- 
n 
| to ren- 
der dem Po Ng. XVII. 417 


Knight, Robert, . caſhier of the South. | - 
Sea company examined, by the | 
lords, XIK, J. 87. withdraws out of 
the kingdom, 388. proclamation to 
apprehend it, 390. his books and 
papers ſeenred, A whole ac- 
tort rehiia to, him, . 3995 
he — wit with 2 2 
company for 10, 000 l. A ro, 11 

the allies, 
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Wenden, captain, dt ti attack bf. 
Sarthagena, XX. 506. ſent to at- 
tack Guira and Porto Cavallo, XXI. 
8. the attempt Mmiſtarriet, ibid. 122 
news the hne 
Ee, ibid. vernor of Cape 
Breton, 36 danke Fer Lewis 570 A 
4 8 e en- 
gement 4 Spaniſn ſquadron, 
Ar mar- 
ab 72 

wege count, His n 85 _ 
pond nn gs 59.509 = 
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Lui Sir Jos "das; 60 be 
— f. uſtody for the South 
98,5 % Io Rage 

Ie marquis de the DroF Lor. | 
; Tain's miniſter, forbidden the court 
and goes 0 Oxford, XVII. 3 5 


Lancaſſire plot, ſome account of, 1110 
435, 46 
tried, X V. 15 5,7 _ 1:59; bring 
their affair before the parliament, 
; | 160. votes of. the commons about 

"It, [9-41 | 2173-433 5 ibid. &c. 
Land bank ereded, XIV. 303. fails, 


Land forces, debated in "he honey 
1 mons about them, XIV. go. 
imates for their maintenance; $7. 
debates eum bes for reg 
-\-them, XVII. 308 
Land- tax bill, debate about che pre- 
| — amble of it, 7 £NVEH.. $499 550 | 
7 Landau, deſeription of that : 
XV. 462. taken by the French; 959. | 
i beligged' and taken by the allies, 
RAGE WE, 39441 
Landes, the bags ef- XIV. 89 
. Landrecy, attacked bythe ales, _ 
| * 
 Lanſdown, George e Granville, dil. | 
| count, treaſurer of the houſhold, 
XVIII. 115. taken into cuſtody, Arg? 
Lauſun, count of, intended to commard 
de 3 ent = an into Ire- 


8 


— — * 
22 


* „ 


82 und, 


„oo, 51. che plotters 


\ 


land, XIII. 208, &c. but does not: 
go at laſt, 210. K. James makes 
him knight of the Garter, ibid. 
211. adviſes K. James at the bat- 
- tle of the Boyne to retreat, 359. 
retires to France, + 397 


Law, bill for regulating proceedings 
at law, XVI. 220, petition againſt | 


proceedings in latin, XX. go. law 
* regulated, 96. law aſſociation 
on the rebellion, XXI. 202 
Law, John, account of him, XIX. 353. 
kills beau Wilſon, ibid. author of 


the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, and made 
comptroller of the finances in France, | 
for attainting ſeveral of the 


354. comes to England, and pleads 
his pardon, ti 2:3 4 
| Lawſon, Sir Gilfrid, his ſpeeches in 
parliament, XIX. 89, 239- made 
groom of the king's Wache, 
| A 54 
Lay-baptiſm, diſputes about it, XVII. 


493 
Layer, Chriſtopher, apprehended, and 
makes his eſcape, XIX. 460. is re- 
taken and committed to the Tower, 
übid. 461. is brought to his trial, 


and found guilty, 475. reprieved 
from time to time, ibid. is examin- 


ed by a committee of the houſe of 


commons, 476. his trial publiſhed, | y 


ibid. report of the committee ap- 


pointed to examine him, ibid, exe- | 


- cuted, et ligt ibid. 
Leak, Sir John, commands a fleet, 
XVI. 40. ſent to relieve Gibraltar, 
55. made vice-admiral of the White, 
230, 81. relieves Gibraltar a ſecond 
time, and. deſtroys ſeveral of the 

_ enemy's ſhips, 15 2. fails to the re- 
lief of Barcelona, 276. diſperſes a 
fleet of Tartans near Barcelona, 
XVII. 71. aſſiſts in the conqueſt of 

' Minorca, 74. made one of the lords 

- - commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
200. carries to Dunkirk the Engliſh 
forces that were to take poſſeſſion of | 


that place, 


the treaty of commerce, XVIII. 79. 


. ſeconds a motion of general Stan- 
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Lechmeie, Nicholas, ſpeaks againit | 
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146. made attorney 
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hope about the,pretender, 102, ha 
„Bedford, 137. affirms 1 | 
be in dan 


Ke. moves to have the -tolergh 
bill extended N 210% ½. 

is received by K. George with par- 
ticular marks of favour, 312, ma 
ſollicitor general, 340. imptac 
the earl of Derwentwater, 58 b 
chairman of the committee to draw 
up articles againſt, the ſeven Ip. 
peached lords, 533. prepares a fil 
| 8, 
534. moves for a proclamation of- 


fering a pardon to thoſe that were 
in arms in Scotland, 539. moves for 


a clauſe to exclude penſioners from 
_ parliament, XIX. 17. made chan- 
.cellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 

; . 200. 
a quarrel between him and Sir MI. 
liam Thompſon, 32. is one of dhe 

ſecret committee, 3386 

Lede, marquis of, takes Sardinia, XIX. 

166. lands in Sicily, 215. . admiral 

. Byng's letter to him, ibid. 216, ad. 


| reg! ments in Sicily, 230, ac- 
count o 


i 


ſigns conventions for evacuating di- 
dos 


Leeds, Thomas Oſborne, marque 
Caermarthen, and D. 0. 2 
taking a bribe from the Eaſt-India 
xd wa XIV. 170, 175, 389. 
ſpeaks againſt the bill for obliging 
dir Thomas Cooke to make a, 4 
covery, 175. motion for impeach 
„ing him, 191. his ſpeech in the 


* 


* 


— 
C 
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Leeward Iflands, invaded and ravaged 
XVIII. 11 


Leghorn, to remain a free port, XIX. ** 537. his faying about the Eng- 


Leinſter, Meinherdt Schomberg, D. 
of, is appointed commander of the 
behaviour about the partition treaty 


-- 


houſe of lords, thid. ſifted by Mr. ; 

| Lockhart with felation to the pre- 
tender, XVI. 322. his ſpeech at Dr. 
Sacheverel's ttial/ß XVII. 238 edit 
àgainſt the pope, ibid. invades Ger- 


Leeds, Peregrine Oſborne, D. of, his 
proteſts, ee 


ſination plot, XIV. 14, 17 


by the French, 


e 203 
Legion's humble addreſs to the Jord:, | Ee, XI | 
do his army, for intrenching them 


XV. 624. proclamatiqn againſt it, 


2 Ra ibid. 
Legonier, Sir John, ſaves the alliedd | 
398, 399. will not remove him at 


army, but is taken priſoner by the 
French, 1 XXI. 313 


Leiceſter, John Sidney, earl of, made ny 
447. forms the project of ſecuring 
the crown of Spain to his grandſon 


conſtable of Dover caſtle, XIX. 164. 


troops that were deſigned to make 


a deſcent in France, XIV. 3, 4. the | 
Engliſh forces under his command | 
poſſeſs themſelves of Dixmayd and | 


Furnes, © ..- 


230 
Leopold. See Emperor. N 


| . 194 
., Mr. bis caſe concerning a 
| lottery, | XXI. 484 


Leſtock, rear admiral, takes the com- 


mand of the Engliſh fleet, XX. 567. 


his conduct in an engage ment with 


the Spaniſh and French fleets, XXI. 
38, &c. charge of admiral Matthews | 
againſt him, 42. his conduct en- 
quired into by the houſe of com | 

|  'joices at the news of K. William's 


mons and a court martial, 43, &c. 
is acquitted, and charges admiral 
Matthews, 47: commands a deſcent 
en the coaſt of France, 269 
Letters, order concerning 8 
ledge of fran king,. | 
Leyellers in Scotland, XIX. 518 


Lewis XIV. K. of France, attacks the | 


. 
the empire itſelf,. $40 countepav- 


IN DU 


- 
2 


8 


XIX. 325 | © many, 97. fends 
Leefdale, Frederick Aelbreyt, baron for K. James's uſe, 208. his private 
of, ſent to Paris to diſcover. the afſaſ- |" treaty with him, 211. promiſes to 
BE - ſend a fleet to K. James's aſſiſtance 


Ro EAT ET e 


ligion in hie dominions, 959. dra- 


© "goons the reformed, and v the 
_ edi of Nantes, ibid. declares war 


troops into Ireland 


to Ireland, 352. orders M. de 
Toorville to fight the Engliſh; 27. 


rejoicing for the vict at 
Hogue, XI V. 5. his letter of thanks 


ſelves near the Stheld, 132. endea- 
vours to reſtore K. James, 254 aban- 


a greater diſtance than 8t Germains, 


the D. of Anjou, 455—461. his 


— 


1 


Spaniſh Netherlands, XIII. 93. re- 


and the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, XV. 38, 


Kc. actepts the K. of Spain's will, 


though he feigned at the ſame time 
to be ready to obſerve the partition 


| © treaty, Fo, 5 1. notifies to the States 
Leſlie, Charles, publiſhes a relation of | of Holland his reſolution of accept- 
the Glencoe buſineſs, XIV. 36. his | 
account of the pretender, X VIII. 


ing that will, 53. propoſals made to 
him bythe court of England for ſe- 
curing the Netherlands, 95, 96. 
his anſwer to thoſe propoſals, 98. is 


reflected upon in the houſe of lords, 


111. his letter and memorial to the 
States, 193, Kc. he viſits K. James, 

218. owns the pretender for K. of 

England, and cauſes him to be pro- 
claimed, 219, 222. preſſes all other 
princes to own him, 222. his mani - 
feſto for proclaiming him, ibid. re- 


death, 352. expreſſes great reſent- 


ment upon the Dutch declaring war 


apainſt him, 366, Se. he declares 


War againſt the confederates, 398. 


arms a part of the empire againſt 
deſign of an inſurrection in 


ces à defi 
Scotland, 10d. his letter to ine _ 


873 


In 


bim, 364. 


\ 
\ 
| 
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. of Savoy, ibid. and to the allies, 
307. his letter to the pope, 314, 
&c. and to Scotland, 32 1. his equer- 
ry carried off, 468. reſolves to ſend 
the pretender to make a deſcent in 
Scotland, 531. goes to take leave 
of him, and preſents him with a ſine 
ſword, ibid. writes a letter to the 


pope upon that expedition, 532. 


- and a cireular letter to his miniſters 
in Rome, Switzerland, Geneva, &c. 


about the ſame, and boaſts of ſuc- 
ceſs too ſoon, 547. endeavours to 


unite the princes and ſtates of Italy 
in a league againſt the emperor, 
XVII. 81. offers to come to a treaty 


of partition, by allowing Spain and 
the Weſt - Indies to K. Charles, 140, 
160. rejects the preliminaries of 


peace, 164. writes to the K. of 
Spain, that he would never aban- 


don him, 212. ſets on foot negoci - 
ations for a peace, 153,-201, 253. 
reſolves to ſupport his grandſon Phi- 


lip K. of Spain, notwithſtanding he 


pretends the contrary, and ſends him 


reinforcements, 290. aims at mak- 
ing a ſeparate peace excluſive of 


Spain, 337, entertains lord Boling- 


broke with great magnificence, 
XVIII. g. 


tions for an inſult offered to mon- 


-  fieur Meſnager's ſervants, 12, 13. a 


do abandon the pretender, 291. os 


eclaration of his miniſter at the 
ague concerning the pretender, 
164. his treachery, 230. is forced 


miſes to maintain the Hanover ſuc- 
cefſion, 303. his anſwer about the 
e ibid. 303. and about the 

emolition of Dunkirk, 329. &c. 


ius diſtinction upon the ſpirit and 


demands | car repara- | 


the letter pf peaties, ibid. his death, 


| KN 
had penſioners at the 
Courts of Denmark and Pruſſia, 
XVI 251. ſends orders to Villeroy) 
do fight the allies, ibid. had for his 
motto, Nec pluribus impar, 280. 

£ _ advantageous. offers to the 


XVIII. 516. a marriage concludes 
between him and the Infanta of 
Spain, XIX. 496. 497, he ſends 


her back, 534. takes the 
ment into his own hands, 5 
ne any OP daughter of 
us, 


75 
niſla 5 1 i 
Lewis, prince of Aſturias, a mark 


8 on rer. him and the B. 
of Orleans's daughter, XIX. 497. 
his father, the K. of Spain, * — 4 
his dominions to him, 514. 
Libellers, proclamation * them, 
. XIII. 
Liege, a deſcription of it, XY, 406, 
; 407- taken by the ls ibid. the 
French contrive to it, 580. 
is beſieged by the French, - 
lieved y the D. of Marlborough, 
1 | XVI. Iz. 
Lierre, the battle of. XXI. 265 
Limburg taken by the allies, X V. 556, 
d 4 © 8 150 
Limerick beſieged, XIII. 386, the 
ſiege raiſed, 392. beſieged a ſecond 
time, 470. ſurrenders, 474 
Limerick, biſhop of, forms a commit: 
tee to take care of things at Dublin, 
: XIII. 36 
Lincoln, biſhop of, appointed _ , 
tor to the prince. of Wales, Xl 
Lines of the French forced, XV. 5 


. 


I 

by the D. of Marlborough, XVI 
136. thoſe of Buhl forced by the 
French, . 
Linnen manufaRtory in Ireland encou- 
raged, XIV. 443. XV. 330 
Lintz taken by the French, XV. 4is 
Liſbon greatly damaged by an earth: 
quake, XXI. 539. meſſage from the 
king on it, ibid. relief to it voted 
by parliament, „„ 
Liſle, deſcription of that place, XV H. 
34. beſieged by the allies, ibid, 3 
French officer wonderfully gets jntq 
that place during the ſiege, 40. fo 
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town ſurrenders 52. the hege of th 


Lewis XV. K. of France, bis ava * | 
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lates, 


their inſtructions to their repreſen- 


* citadel. proſecuted, 53. it _— built in and about--London, 371. 


of à riot there, 
. XXI. 400 


Litchfield, account 


3 12 
N 3 
77 
i 


Littleton, Mr. diſplays great _— I 
4904: 
Liturgy, a review of it, XIII. 258, | 


in the houſe of commans, XX. 


&c. whence the liturgy of the church 
of England was taken, XV. 755 


Livonia taken by the czar, XVII. 307 | 
Lloyd, William, biſhop of St. Aſaph, |. 
ames's declaration, 


anſwers K. 
XIII. 521. biſhop of Litchfield and 
and Coventry adviſes Q. Mary to g 
eſtabliſh a fund for preachers and 
ſchoolmaſters among the Vaudois, 


XIV. 33. his diſcourſe of God's 
ways, &c. oomplained of in parlia- |. 


ment, 


| 27 e 70 5 
Lloyd, William, biſhop of Worceſter, | 


complained of in the houſe of com- 
mons, and an addreſs to Q, Anne 
againſt him, XV. 436. is removed, 
E 437 
Loans to foreign princes, debate con- 
cerning, | : X&' 58 
Lobkowitz, prince, commands the Q. 
of Hungary's forces in Italy, XXI. 
87. his haughty behaviour, 88. at- 
tacks Velitri, ibid. is repulſed, and 
purſued, 89 
Lochiel. See Camerom. 5 
account of, 


Logwood in Campeachy, 
2 | 5 37 
London, lord mayor, &c. of, preſent 


an addreſs to Q., Mary, XIII. 369, 


370. and to K. William, XIV. 37. 
entertain K. William and Q. Mary, 
ibid. lieutenancy of London, de- 
bates in the houſe of commons about 


it, 75. is changed, 124. the city | 


condemns the violence and ſlowneſs 


of the houſe of commons, XV. 173. 
inclined to draw up an addreſ a- |. 
gainſt the parliament's proceedings, 


185. their inſtructions to their mem - 
bers, 234. 235. lieutenancy there 
changed, XVII. 329. the tories get 


the election of members there, 332. 


kity new churches ordered 10 be 


I 
\ 
| 
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tatives, X VIII. 248. riots, and diſ- 
orders committed there on the anni- 
verſary of the queen's coronation, 
and on the D. of Ormond's birth 
day, 364. on the wage birth day, 
and on the 29th of May, 472. and 
on the earl of Oxford's commitment, 
392. their —_— about the coal- 
tax rejected, XX. 19. , petition a- 
gainſt the exciſe ſcheme, 173. give 
inſtructions and thanks to their 
members, 4.35. the caſe of the ne- 
gative of their court of aldermen, 
437. great animoſities among the 
citizens, 438, 439. caſe of che elec- 
tion of a lord mayor, 47 1. ſtruggle 
in electing their members of parlia- 
ment, 499. petition about the Spa- 
niſh captures, 5 34, 535. addreſs on 
| OI XI, 24. mer- 
chants of engage to ſupport the 
public credit, ibid. 3 the 
rebellion, 202. the caſe of the ſhe- 
riffs of London, to 
London aſſurance eſtabliſhed, Xx. 
Londonderry takes arms, XIII. 8 
beſieged, 213. a little boy brings 
two letters to the beſieged, 216. 1s 
reheved;. + 177 4; 360 
Lonſdale, lord viſcount. See Lowther- 
Lords, houſe of, ſign an aſſociation, 
XIV. 301. the names of ſuch as re- 
_ fuſe to ſign it, 302. debates in that 
houſe about Sir John Fenwick's at- 
tainder, 349. their addreſs of thanks 
to K. William upon diſbanding the 
army, 469. their addreſ on the 
king's ſpeech about the ſucceſſion, 
XV. 84, &c. find fault with the par- 
tition treaty, 100. - adviſe the K. to 
enter into leagues offenſive and de- 
fenſive with the emperor, 114. ſe- 
veral meſſages between them and 
the houſe of commons about the 
trial of the lords Sommers, Orſord, 


ec. 147, &c. their reſolutions pre- 


vious to thoſe trials, 150, diſpute 
between them and the commons 
8 4 Fa) about 


. co wes wp ar oien ts 9 = 


bout ſome word 5 of the lord Hober- Kc. complaint in their houſton 


ſham, 151, &c. their repreſentation, 


XVI. 95, &c. addreſs the Q to ſet- | 
tle the D. of Marlborough's ho- 


nours on his poſterity, 315. &c ex- 


. amine the merchants complaints, 


492. lay the whole matter before 
the Q. in an addreſs, 494, &c. de- 


- bates in that houſe about the affairs 


in Spain, and-the management of 
the war there, 502, &c. reſolve that 
no peace could be ſafe, if Spain and 


the Spaniſh Welt-Indies were ſuf- 


fered to be in the houſe of Bour- 
bon,.505. debates about the elec- 
tions of the ſixteen peers of Scot- 
land, XVII. 110. their votes againſt 


the miniſtry with relation to the war 


in Spain, 342, 343, &c. proceed- 
ings in this houſe upon the queen's 
laying the plan of peace before the 
parliament, 529, &c. debates about 
the Catalans, the proteſtant ſucceſ- | 
ſion, removal of the ' pretender out 
of Lorrain, and the late treaties, 
XVIII. 168. vote an addreſs againſt 
Jeſuits, prieſts, and againſt all ſuch 
as bore arms againſt ' the late K, 
William, 176. move for a ſecond 
addreſs about the pretender, 180. 
take into conſideration the trade to 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies, 216. de- 
baie about the conſpiracy againſt 
K. William, 375. petitions to them 
in behalf of the condemned lords, 
542. wake ſome exceptions to the 


preamble of the land-tax bill, 5 49. | 


debates about the Oxford riot, XIX. 
83. differences between them and 
the commons about the earl of Ox- 
ford's trial, 145, &c. debates about 
the mutiny bill, 187, &c. and about 


the repeal of the ſchiſm and occa- |- 
fional acts, 244. their reſglutions 


concerning the in riſonment of the 
barons of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
325, 326. debates about the South- 
Sea ſcheme, 329. their proceedings 
in the South-Sea affair, and againſt 


Law's coming over, 440. ta 
conſideration the ah 3 
442. debates about the army, guy, 
take into conſideration the treaties 
of Hanover, and addreſs the K. 
thereupon, 549. Kc. great Uebates 
on the king's ſpeech, 567, &c. See 
Parliament. e 
Lorrain, D. of, declares war againſt 
France, XIII. 412. is poiſoned b 
means of that perfidious court, ibid 


n Py 


his character, WIN 
Lorrain, D. of, marries the D. of Ur- 
leans's daughter, XIV. 456 
Lorrain, D. of, viſits England; XK. 
104. his marriage with the empe- 
. Tor's eldeſt daughter, 3328 
Lorrain reſtored to the D. of that 
name, XIV. 316, 419. geded to 
Pranc ss,, XX. 360 
Lothian, William Ker, marquis of, 
preſents the draught of an act for a 
treaty between England and Seot- 


the ſixteen peers, * © 7 32 Bn 
'Lotteries, a En againſt them, x 
78. encouraged, and money ratſed 
upon-them, _— 
Loudon, lord, concerts meaſures with 
the preſident againſt the rebels, XXI. 

5 5 D 
Louendahl, count, his riſe in the 
French ſervice, XXI. 80. his great 
uſefulneſs in the French army, 137, 
&c. his artifice promotes the ele&o 
of a ſtadtholder in Holland, 306. 
conducts the ſiege of Bergetsop- 
Zoom, 315. takes it, 317. ig mad 


e 

a marſhal of France, ' 318 
Louiſa, princeſs, married tothe fe 
royal of Denmark, XXI. 6 


Louiſbourg, its importance, and mo- 
tives for the Engliſh attacking it, 
XXI. 156, 157. the force employed 
againſt it, 157. the fiege fortyed, 
158. the progreſs of it, ibid; 159. 
{urrenders, and articles of eapitula- 
tion, die er. 
Louvain taken by the allies, XVI 273 · 

a deſcription of that toun, id. 


the South-Sca 


0 


diregtors, 386, 388, 


| 


wad 


land, XVI. 118. is choſen one of |} 
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E 260. his trial, and execution, 261, 
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Louvoĩs des XIV. 14. had entered! 
into the plot for * K. 
William, 15 

Lovat, Simon Frazer, lord, ſur 

Inverneſs for K. George, X III. 
481, 50 an account and character 
of him, XXI. 215. an artifice of his 


in favour of the 0 232. is taken 


priſoner, and brought to London, 


263 
Lovel! lord, created, 
Low Countries, a ſudden revolution 
there, XVI. 273, 2 
Lowndes, William, preſents to 8 
houſe of commons ahi re- 
lating to the coins, IX. 177 
Lowther, Sir John, reſigns his place 
of commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
XIII. 50g. is made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, XIV. 
83. created baron Lowther and vil- 
count —— 31 3. 4 et 
rivy ſeal, 479. raiſes ſe. o 
— * 


Weſt⸗ Indies, XX 581. 


aſide, and why, 583 
Lubeck, biſhop of, cholen ſuvceſſor to 
the crown of Sweden, XXI. 4 
Ludlow, Edmund, comes to W d. 

and i is forced to return back, XIII. 


Lumley, Richard, created earl of Sar 
borough, XIII. 347 

Lumley, Richard, lord, makes a mo- 
tion about removing the pretender 
out of Lorrain, XVIII. 156. ſpeaks 
in favour of Richard Steel, 160. 
his ſpeech about the reward for by 
prehending the pretender, 299. 
made one of the gentlemen © the 
bedchamber to the + of Wales, 


312 
Lumley, Charles lord, gentleman of 


rince of 


the bedchamber to the 


Wales, IX. 344 
ire 


Lone, —., diſcovers the 


Luteting company ſetled, XIV. a, 


XX. 27 


XV. 122 
Lowther, lieutenant, his plan of ope- 

rations againſt the Spaniards'in the | 
attempt to | 
put it ind execution, 582. is laid | 
Macdonald of Glencoe, account of, 


plot, IV. 155 · his depoſition, ſ 


dd. 356. is indifted for perjury 


2 
Xu of, general . 12 5 
i 405. tries to ſy 
Bruſſels, 478. attacks the 8 
the confederate army 480, covers 
the ſiege of Namur, XIV. g. had the 
direction of the plot for aflaflinating 


K. William, 14. commands in Flan- 


ders at the battle of Landen, 88. 
dies, 216 


4 | Lyddal, Mr. his 5 about the ep 
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M ae „Charles G 
of, aſperſed by the Jacobites, 
XIV. 160. is divorced _ his 
© counteſs, - 8, &c. 
Macclesfield, Thomas Pala? _ vo 
complaints a 505 him, XIX. 
is impeached for hi k crimes and 
| aer, 3 23. 
committed to the Tower, 5 
leaſed upon paying his fine of 
30,0001, ibid. 


XIV. 204 
| Macdonald, Flora, afſifs in concealing 
the young pretender, - XXI. 291 
Mackintoſh, brigadier, laird of Bor- 
lum, crofles > Firth of Forth with 
a body of Highlanders, XVIII. 430, 
&c. his character, 439, 440. is 
taken priſoner at 4 466. 
brought up to London and ſent to 
Newgate, 485. a bill of high trea- 
ſon found againſt him, 552. he 
makes his eſcape, XIX. 22 22 

Mack worth, Sir Humphry, the ſu 
poſed author of the Memorial of 
CD of England, XVI. 214, 


215. votes of the houſe of com- 


© mons againſt him. XVIII. 250 

Maclean, ir Hector, with ſome 22 
taken into cuſtody on the my 
© ance wy rebellion, 5 
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Macleod, Mr. heads. the clan of his 
name againſt the rebels, XXI. 213. | 


1 defeated by Jord Lewis Gordon, 


1 
Madagaſzar, pirates there fa upp poi, , 
1 

Madraſs taken by the French, x 


Madrid. poſſeſſed by the allies, xve | 


281. they abandon it a again, and 
K. Philip poſſeſſes himſelf of it, 
425 and tiken by the 

Maeftricht be and taken 
French, XXI. 354 
Mailebois count, ſent to relieve Prague, 
XX. 562. his progreſs, 563. and 
—_ conduct, 564. reſigns his com- 


Maintenon, Madam de, in a 
aſſaſſinate K. William, XIV. 14. 
cauſes the K. of Spain's will to be 
accepted by the French court, XV. 
50. her great influence, 82, &c. 

5 fads E Lewis XIV. to acknow- 
| Jed e the pretender for K. of Eng- 
N. 219. the K. of France's cool- 
neſs towards — Wh 


ibid. 
lot to 


Malaga, engagement near it between 
the Engliſh and French, XVI. 47 
Malo, St. bombarded by the Engliſh, | 


XIV. 122, 246 


| Malplaquet, the battle of, XVII. 181 
XX. 27 


Malton, lord, created, 
Malt-tax cried to Scotland, 25 
which the Scots highly complain, 


XVIII. 83. riots in Scotland about | 


about it, XIX. 530, &c, petitions 
againſt it from ſeveral ſhires, 551 
Mancheſter, Charles Montague, earl 
of, attends K. William to Ireland, 
XIII. 349. is ſent ambaſſador to 
Venice, XIV. 373. and to France, 


479. ordered to leave the court of 


France, ibid. is made ſecretary of 
ſtate, XV. 252 


Mancheſter, Robert Montague, earl of, 


ſent ambaſſador to Venice, XVI. 
385. he takes Vienna in his way, 
438. letters to and from him about 


te reduction of N aples, i Tad, 2 


| 


— 
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y abe ron kim . ih 


Manifeſto of the pretender's E' | 
x XVIII. 411,8 ** 
Manreſſa, a deſcription of that. place, 
XVI, 413,414 
-Manſel, Sir Thomas, made one of the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, XVIL 
325. is created baron Manlel,.. 44 
Mar, John Erſkine, earl of, p 
reſolve to parliament, XVI. . 
115. and a draught of an 
for a treaty with England, 118. 
made ſecretary of ſtate, 132.. his 


ſpeech at Sacheverel's trial,. HI 


246. tries to get the 
ſecretary of ſtate for . 


339. is againſt extending the pe 
tax to Scotland, XVIII. N 
third ſecretary for that ki 
115. is removed from his pl; of 
ſecretary of ſtate, 317. had made 
many profeſſions of loyalty to K. 
George in a letter, 406, 407. heads 
the rebellion in Scotland, 407. 
up the pretender's ſtandard at Bra 
Mar, 408. aſſumes the title of lieu- 
tenant general of the pretender's 
forces, and publiſhes a declaration 
to exhort the people to take arms, 
ibid. 409. publiſhes a manifeſto, 409; 
10. his men commit great diſor- 
ers, 443. receives three letters, 
which had been intercepted. by My. 
Forſter, 444. two letters of his in- 
tercepted, 4.46. ſends a:co 
to T. Forſter to act as general in 


England, 457. reſolves to 1 
Forth, and "a march mto E 
470, &c. _ 


67. engapes the D. of Ar 
Hen ate. — 
upon the pretender A 486. 
his letter about the ang pro- 
ceedings I, &c. 
illiam Dou glaks * oh 


March, f E 5 
made governor of Edin 


Marchmont, Alexander Hume, e 


of, commiſſioner in the Parliament | 
of Scovland, XIV. 45% —— 


25 


. 


o 
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of Scotland, XV. 308. 
ſettling the crown ingdon 
on the houſe of He 


* 
1 


turned out, 


e 
Mardyke, controverſy with the French | _ 
K. 44.51 | former ret 
points with them, 354. agrees with 


moliſhed. L 
Maria Tereſa's renunciation, XV. 38. 
is married to the 
Tuſcany, and 
Hungary and 
See Hungary. 
Marines, a reſolution to 


Fu imed Q. 
hemia, XX. 468, 
raiſe them, 
XX. 4 
Neg XVI. o 
Mariſchal, earl, letters ſent to him 
from the pretender, X VI. 321. was 
againſt the uni 3252 329 
Mariſchal, a 7 


ſummon 


Marion, Elias, one of the 


reſt of the rebels, 432. waits. upon 
the 
forms the rear of the rebels in their 
retreat, 504. ſome account and cha- 


rater of him, XXI. 347. is ap- 
1 ambaſſador from the K. of 


ruſſia to France, „ id; 
Marlborough, John Churchill, earl, 
and afterwards D. of, takes Cork 
and Kinſale, XIII. 394, 397. is ſent 
by K. William into Flanders, to 


prepare things againſt bs evi, | 
9 18 © N 
graced, and turned odt of all his | 
poſts, 511. committed to the Tower, 
524. XIV. 37. bailed, ibid. a plot | 


477. is diſcontented, 495 


againſt him, ibid. complains of his 
commitment to the houſe of lords, 
43. the earl of Shrewſbury thought 


he was ungratefully and unjuſtly pro- 


nor to the D. of Glouceſter, 450. 


made general of the army abroad, | 
XV. 190. account of him, 336— | 
N | . complimented. by the lord keeper 


341. K. James's great reſentment 
againſt him, 340. writes a letter in the 
queen's name to the States General, 


60 


Gebroc Keith, earl of, is 
do ſurrender himſelf at 
Edinburgh, XVIII. 43 1. joins the | 


pretender at Fettereſſo, 486. 


d duke of 
of 


2 — 


. ond 


to the flates, ibid. 


the States and the Imperial mini- 


ſter, that war ſhould be proclaimed 
againſt France on the ſame day at 


London, Vienna, and the Hague, 


ibid. is reckoned a tory, 387. ůmade 


maſter of the ordnance, 384. is de- 
clared generaliſſimo of he confede- 


rate army, 403, 404. takes ſeveral 
places, particularly Venlo, Rure- 


mond, and Liege, 406, 407, is 

| Ms by a French Party, —— | 
out of their hands, 408. comes to 
London, and a committee of the 


commons wait upon him with the 
thanks of that houſe, 441. the Q. 


creates him a D. and intends. to 


grant him e of 5000 l. but 


it being diſagreeable to the cm- 
mons, ſhe drops it for the preſent, 
442. he is for the occaſional con- 


7 formity bill, 452. loſes his only fon, 
3. takes 


and goes to Flanc 
Bone 548. forces the. French 


lines, 551, 552. takes Huy and 

imburg, 555. endeavours in vain. 
to bring the French to an engage- 
ment, ibid. &c. meets Charles K. 


of Spain at Duſsledorp, who pre- 
ſents him with a ſword, 566, 


returns to England, 2 ſets out 
again for Germany, XVI. 20. de- 


feats the enemy at Schellenburg, 22, 


23. defeats the French and Baya- 


_.--rians at Hochſtet, 28, &c. returns 
ſecuted, 69. is reſtored to favour, | to England, 42. his victories level- 


made privy counſellor, and gover- q 


led by the commons with thoſe of - 
Sir er” Rooke, 64. ſome lords 
take it ill that prince Eugene ſhould 
be named before. him, 72. he is 


upon his coming to the houſe of 


., lords, 77- e | 
of commons gives him e 
| e thanks 


* 


N 
\ 
i 
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-" thanks of that houſe, 78.' his friends 
-- offended at the Oxford addreſs, 79. 
me manor of Woodftock and the 
 hundred' of Wotton ſettled upon 
Him and his heirs, 80. concludes a 
treaty with Pruſſia, 42. concerts 


meaſures for carrying on the war | 


the Moſelle, 132. goes to 
Holland, and has conferences with 
everal members of the States, 133. 
his progreſs into Germany, where 
he is not joined by the allies, 134. 
raiſes the ſiege of Liege, and forces 
the French lines, 136. is in danger 
af being killed, 141. deſigns to at 
taek the French, but is oppoſed by 


the Dutch generals, of which he | 


complains to the States, 143, 144, 
goes to the Hague, and confers with 


the States upon the orders he had | 
received to go to Vienna, 146. goes | 
to Vienna, and confers with the em- 
| 4%, 150. comes back to Eng- 
land, 15 1. his conduct arraigned | 


by the lord Haverſham, 189. is 
thanked by the commons for his 
— ſervices, 214. defeats the 


French at Ramillies, 261, &c. is in 


danger of being killed or taken pri- 


foner, 265. K. Charles writes to 


him, 283. the D. of Bavaria ſends | 
propoſals to him for opening con- | 


ferences for a peace, 307. his an- 
wer to them, 310. a report ſpread 


that he found his account in conti- | 


nuing the war, and therefore would 
not be for peace, ibid. returns to 


England, 3 12. is inveſted with the 
principality of Mildenheim, 313. 


receives the thanks of both houſes 


parliament, 315. the lords addreſs | 


the Q. to ſettle his honours on his 


exity, which is done, ibid. 317. | 


oodſtock manor and Blenheim 


houſe ordered to go with the titles, | 
317. 5oool. per annum out of the 


poſt- office ſettled upon him and his 
erity, ibid. the lord keeper's 


| ſpeech to him, and his anſwer, 3 18. 


the commons refuſe to confirm the 


grant made to him of the royal] 
| 1 
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ſtadt to the K. of Sweden, 423. fol- 
lows the French army, but cannot- 


muſe, 321; goes to the Hagu „ thd 


2 


has a conference with the deput 
of the States, 421. goes to Alt Ran- 


* 


bring them to an engagement, 433, 
&c. goes to Germany, and Fat" 


with the electors of Hanover and 
_ Ments, Ho returns to England, 
438. his 


etter to his dutcheſs about 
Mrs. Maſham, 475. complaints of 


his too great power, 482. his ſpeech 


to ſhew the neceſſity of augmenting 
the forces in ay to $03. he re- 
fuſes to ſerve the Q. any longer, un- 
leſs Mr. Harley was removed, 529. 
he offers the bank a conſidera 


ſum of money to preſerve its credit, 


the Netherlands, XVII. 5. acts with 
great unanimity with prince Eu- 


genes 15, Kc. his bravery at the 


attle of Oudenard, 19, 21. his let- 
ter to the earl of Mancheſter about 
it, 28, 29. covers the ſiege of Liſle, 
35. prepares to give the enemy bat- 
tle, but they retire, 37. ſtorms Liſle, 
43. ſtops the elector of Bavaria's 
deſigns againſt Bruſſels, for which 
purpoſe he paſſes the Scheld, and 
comes to that city, 54, &c retakes 
Ghent, 66, &c. the queen's letter 
to him after the battle of Oudenard, 
and his anſwer, 97, 98. his intereſt 
with her begins to decline, ibid. 


two pieces publiſhed againſt him, 


L.. 


128. is thanked by the commons, 


with his anſwer to it from Bruſſels, 


129. comes to wn rar and is alſo 


| thanked by the lords, 1 30. is ſent to 
the Hague upon propoſals of peace 


made by France, 140. convinces 

States of the treacherous deſigns of 
France, ibid. &c. befieges and takes 
Tournay, 172, &c. reſolves to 
beſiege Mons, 178. defeats the 
French at the battle of Malplaquet, 
181, &c. paſſes the Scarp. and forces 
the French lines, 277, &c. 3. 8 
writes to him to give che 25 


— — 2832 


anſwer, 312. 


to thank him, drop 
officers turned — or Ann 
tir 


Medina, 432. 


* 


1 N n [Xx 


Eſſex's regiment to J. Hill, 10. 
he deſires to be 6 11, Hh and no 


being able to prevail, . retires, 0 
| Windſor, 


310, 311. great uneaſi- 


neſs in nation on that account, 


ibid., he writes an expoſtulatory let- | : 80 


ter to the Q. 311, 312. the queen's 
the, parliament ad- 
dreſſes the *. to ſend the D. into 
Holland, 513 
ſhip with the D. of Shrewſbury, 


317. writes a moving ſev to: 
Q. upon the earl o Sunderland's 


removal, 3 20. had not promoted | 


the addreſs againſt Mrs.. Maſham, 
321- motion in the houſe: of lords 


health, 337. he returns. from 


England, and is rece! 
with acclamations, 338... is. viſt 
by the new. miniſtry, but does. not 
receive the thanks of both houſes 


Q. to live well with the 
niſtry; reſolves to be patient, in il 
der to carry on the war, 339. car: 
ries a ſurrender of all the dutcheſs's 
paces to the Q. and retires to 


day, ibid. 3 
houſe of lor 
ceedings with Tin ch Spain, 343. 
&c. is continued in the comman 

of the Britiſh forces in F landers, 
371. no confidence between him 
and the new miniſtry, ibid. the 
queen's letter to the 20 of Hol- 
land about him, 37 2. he takes the 
field, 37 3. amuſes the French, and 
ſurprizes their lines, 375. beſieges 
and takes Bouchain, 379, 380. re- 
turns to England, 81. his ſpeech 
in the houſe of lords; 422. is turn- 
ed out of all his employments, 31. 

his letter to the co oners about 
the preſent from Sir Solomon de 


word of her intentions to reſume all 
his employments, 437. his letter 
thereupon to her, ibid, 438. he 


i 


he lives -in riend- 


en- | 
eim houſe on the queen's. bicth- op 
O. his account in the | 
4. of the miniſtry” $.pro- | 


the Q. ſends him | 
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5 FEE earl Paulet a cha 
d, 336, Mops relle 


red. 
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r many I bl 

inſt 17 ibid. tk bie u | 

gene ſaid he Was always ſucceſsful, 
inquiries made into his can 


him, be 1 | 
againft | ms 455: ars; all, int. 


A Yal- 


being ordered not to nes 509. he 


alenge fot; his 


cting ſpeech on him, 310. bie 


ſpeech . the plan of peace, 


| 30. ty commenced- againſt 

„uk 38. leaves England, 
5 8 50 goes to Aix- la- Chapelle, ibid. 
refuſes to ſign an aſſociation, 167. 


15 invited by the earl of Oxford to 
as uſual, ibid. 339. is * Be 


come over to England, e | 


N 2 9 223. embarks' for 1 

2 5 had yowed never to. 

Y fed with. the earl of Gael. 
ibid. is invited over by lord 2 1 


broke, 31 1. 


lands at Dover, 
makes a public entry into Landon. 


but his coach breaks dawn, 31 Le, is 


5,0 * * 


| kindly received by K. . _ 
is made captain gen 


the ordnance, &c. 15 15 2 | 
18805 e = 


36 3, is reflect 
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; 1 e 373» 374. has 


. new-rais'd regiments, with the D. 
of Argyle and the gener 


never 


the nomination of the officers of che 


hope and Cadogan, 395. 1 ll and 
perfectly recovers, XIX. 39. 
his death and character, 450. & c. 


Marlborough, Sarah Jennjay s,..Coun- 


teſs and ee of, made one of 


the ladies of the bedehamber to the 


| N Anne, and W her 


reat favourite, 232. 


- ſuades the . W 
ing 


but nothing material ig found 
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William for life, 336. is appointed 
groom of the ſtole, and keeper of 
the privy purſe, 356. endeavours to 
moderate 


conciles the whigs to the Q. 188. 
zs compared to Alice Piers, ibid. her 


account of J. Hill and Mrs. Ma- 
Mam, 472, &c. her great uneaſi- 
great credit with 


neſs at that lady's 
the Q. and her letters thereupon, 


474, &c. her letter to the Q. XVII. | 


98. is charged with being the cauſe 


of ſome diſagreeable votes paſſing 


in the houſe of commons againſt 
Mrs. Maſham, 311. is told that the 
1 that ſhe often ſpoke 
di y of her, 313. ſhe en- 
deavours to vindicate herſelf in an 
audience ſhe had of the „ Gen &c. 
writes to the Q. upon the earl of 


Sunderland's removal, 320, 321. 


the D. her huſband carries a ſurren- 


der of all her places to the Q. 339. 


her death and character, XXI. 113 
Marriages, act againſt marriages with- 
out licence or banns, XIV. 305. 
another marriage act, an account 
of, XXI. 465. an abſtract of it, 466, 
| e , 
Marſaglia, the battle of, XIV. 96 
Marſeilles, a project to deſtroy that 
place, XVI. 438. a plague there, 
1 IX. 437 
Martin, Henry and David, had a hand 
in the Britiſh Merchant, XVIII. 83 
Martin, commodore, his reſolute be- 
haviour before Naples, XX. 571. 
deſtroys ſome magazines of corn at | 
Araffa, $73 
Martinico, exports of ſugarfrom it for 
ſeven years, XX. 101 
Martins, St. iſland of, taken from the 
French by the Engliſh, XXI. 115 
Mary, Q proclaimed, XIII. IXx. her 
houſhold ſettled, 105. is uneafy at 
the ſettlement required for her ſiſter 
the princeſs of Denmark, 137, 343, 
c. an act paſſed to inveſt her with 


Ing to have the crown ſettled on K. dtm 


Q. Anne's zeal for the 
tories, ibid. occaſions the removal | 
of Sir Nathan Wright, '183. ſhe re. 


| the adminiſtration of affairs during 
the king's abſence, 345. ſhows great 

- tenderneſs for her father's perſon, 
3249. her behaviour was very exem- 
plary, and ſhe read much, but did 
not meddle with pablic affairs, 363. 
was very charitable, ibid. takes up- 
on her the adminiſtration of affairs, 


and has the right way of pleaſing 


England, 364. becomes univerſally 
beloved and admired, ibid. puts out 
two proclamations againſt the pa- 
_ tbid. tho* much afraid of a 
defcent from France, ſhe eonceals 
her own apprehenſions, and inſpires 
her ſubjects with reſolution, 369. 
puts out a proclamation for the en- 
couragement of ſeamen, 372. gives 
commiſſions for putting the ſtanding 
forces and the militia in 'a poſture 
of defence; ibid. publiſhes a pro- 
clamation for apprehending the earl 
of Litchfield, &c. 373. fall out with 
her ſiſter the novices of Denmark, 
becauſe: ſhe would not diſmiſs the 
counteſs of Marlborough, 5 12, &c. 


** 


prepares to defend England againſt 


the threatned invaſion of K. James, 
524. orders ſeveral diſcontented 
perſons to be taken up, ibid. com- 
mands all papiſts to depart from 
London and Weſtminſter, ibid. cauſes 


the militia of Weſtminſter, and the 


train bands of London, to be drawn 
up in Hyde-park, 525. eſtabliſhes 
a fund fof maintaining preachers 
and ſchoolmaſters among the Van- 
dois, XIV. 33. iſſues a proclama- 
tion againſt the exportation of corn 
to France, and orders the laws tobe 
put in execution, 11x. governs the 
nation with great prudence, 140. 
had a particular efteem for arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, 144. is ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox, of which ſhe 
&c. never guilty of an indiſeretion, 


148. remarks on her unuſual gaiety 
at her coming to the throne, 150. 


the princeſs Anne, 151. * 


- 
©, e, 


dies, 145. her character, ibid. 146, 


and on her quarrel with her ſiſter 
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_ parliament againſt her, 312. is made 
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to the K. on her death, 153. ſhe 
was a friend to the diſſenters, and 
for a comprehenſion, 154. the ja- 
cobites exulted at the news of her 
death, 277. her great care in diſ- 
poſing of church preferments, XV. 
fe id n 

Mary, princeſs, meſſage from the K. 
to the parliament concerning her 
marriage, XX. 451. her portion 
voted, ibid. her marriage, 470 
Maſham, Mr. Samuel, preferred by the 
dutcheſs of Marlborough's means, 
XVI. 474. marries Abigail Hill, 
ibid. is made a general, XVII. 313. 
is created baron Maſham, 441 
Maſham, Mrs. comes to. be in great 
credit with Q. Anne, XVI. 473. the 
dutcheſs of Marlborough's great un- 
eaſineſs at it, ibid, &c. was related 
to Mr. Harley, ibid. her intrigues 
with the Q. XVII. 98, &c. the un- 
dermines the D. of Marlborough's | 
intereſt, 3 10. a motion intended in 


rivy purſe, 339. had part of the 
benefit of he heats trade, XVIII, 
218. reconciles the favourites, 220. 
the lord treaſurer demurs about a 
grant made to her by the Q. 222. 
ſevere reproache; between her. and 
the treaſurer when he was diſmiſſed. | 
* * as ibid. 223 
ers in chancery, edings a- 
gainſt them, wa # 4g 
Matthews, admiral, his character, XX. | 
569. is appointed to command in | 
the Mediterranian, ibid. and pleni- | 
potentiary to the princes and ſtates 


| 


1 


IX, 520, &c. | 


the houſe of comthods aul a courts | 
martial, 43, &c. is declared incapa- 
ble of ſervice in the navy, © 48 
Maurepas, Monſieur, the French mi- 
niſter of the marine, his care #0 pro- 
tet theif trade, XXI. 147, his' 
ſcheme for encreaſing the naval 
power of France,  *'. © goo 
Maximilian, prince of Hanover, joi 
prince Eugene, XVI. 25 
Mazarin, dutcheſs of, motion in the 
houſe of commons againſt her, XIII. 
2 e 
Mead, Dr. Richard, attends Q. Anne 
in her laſt illneſs, XVIII. 25, 26 
Meath; Henry Jones, biſhop 2 en- 
deavours to ſtop the execution of 
ſome cruel acts againſt the protei- 
tants in Ireland, XIII. 218. arg 
againſt the repealing of the a@ of 
lens 
Mechlin ſubmits to the allies, XVI. 
Mechlenburg, D. of, mariies res the cx 
Medley, vice-admiral, _ watches | of 
Spaniſh fleet at Carthagena, XXL 
323. his death, - ibid. 
Meeting-houſes, ſome pulled down, 
ES | XVII. 232 
Melfort, John Drummond, earl of, 
James's ſecretary of ſtate, XIII. 250, 
180. is odious to the pre ians 
in Scotland, ibid. letter brought 
from him to Scotland, 193: is ex- 
cepted out of the indemnity, 346. 
his letters to the earl of Perth, XV. 
_ 82, &c. Tallard's ſaying about him, 
Sofas ps an bes. eee, 


of Italy, ibid. his remonſtrances to Melvil, —, lord, made ſecretary of 


the K. of Sicily, 570, 576, offers 


aſſiſtance to the Piedmonteſe, 577. | 
his demand on the Genoeſe, ibid. 
he ravages their coaſts, and burns 
the Spaniſh magazines, 578. his 
conduct in the Mediterranean, XXI. 
7. and in the engagement with the 
Spaniſh and French fleets, 38, &c. 
his charge againſt admiral Leſtock, 
42. his conduct enquired into by 
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. 
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ſtate for Scotland, XIII. 198. — 
miſes to moderate the violence of the 
preſbyterians in that kingdom, but 
is not ſo good as his word, 275, 276. 
his proceedings for ſettling preſby- 
tery, 276. a great zealot for preſpy- 
tery, 476, 477. is made privy ſeal, 
and moſt of his creatures laid aſide, 
509. reſident of the council in Scot- 
and, XIV. 38s, is turned out, 489 
Memberg, 


p 43 , 7 - : o - : 
{ : 


END Rx. 


Memberg, the battle of, - XX. 553 
M oriat of the Dutch communicated 
to the houſe of lords and commons, 
XV. 80, 81. of the French ambaſ- 
ſador to the States, 119. memorial 
dy Daniel de Foe, 177, &c. of the 
church of England, XVI. 179, 180, 
Ec. is preſented as a libel, 182. the 
publiſher of it ordered to be proſe- 


cuted, 214. of the elector of Ha- 


nover, XVII. 415, &c. of the Dutch 
againſt the repreſentation of the 
houſe of commons, 460, &c. of 
Prince Eugene and the deputies of 
the States to the D. of Ormond, 
564. of the czar, XIX. 142, 340 
of colonel Stanhope to the K. of 


Spain, 559. of the marquis de Poz- | 


zobueno, 868, &c. of Mr. Pointz to 
the K. of Sweden, 572. of Mr. de 


Palms, 574, &c. of the Britiſh and | 


French miniſters at the diet of Ra- | 
tiſbon, 577 
Menin taken by the allies, XVI. 274. 

a deſcription of it, ibid. 
Mentz, elector of, confers with the 
D. of Marlborough, XVI. 437. his 


death, XX. 621 
Mentzel, his exploits in Alſace. XX. 


1 
Merchants deſign a fraud with regard 
to the goods imported from Scot- 


land, XVI. 374, &c. their petition, | 


375- another petition of theirs, 
complaining of their great loſſes, 
490. and of the want of cruizers, 
ibid. &c. petition of the Scots mer- 
chants for relief, 497. French, 
Dutch, and Jewiſh merchants, in- 
ſtead of calling in the money they 
had in the bank, they carried in 
more, 545. of London agree to ſup- 
ply the public credit, XX. 24 
Merci, or Mercy, count de, arrives at 


Naples, an account of him, XIX. 


274. he lands in Sicily, 276. his 
bravery at the battle of Franca Villa, 
278, &c. is wounded there, 380. 
is ſtruck blind, 288. has a confe- 
rence with admiral Byng, 299. is 


. 4 a 
— 
* 


| killed at the battle of Bitointo and 


Melhager, Monſieur, his negociations 
at the court, of England, X VII, 
55 I, 405, &c. delivers the French 
ing's anſwer to the demands laft 
ſent over from England, 466. fins 
the preliminaries of peace, 407, has 

* a private converſation with the Q. 
and ſpeaks to her in favour of the 

| pretender, 408. is one of the pleni. 


4 


Recherton, which ſtops for 


5 + x 


ſurrenders, ung, 
Englanßddß, FE 


„ 4 39 


* 


lords, 


potentiaries at the treaty of Utrecht, W 
474. his ſervants inſult count de 


4 * hile = 
the negociations at U becht, III. 


2 14 

Meflina taken by the Spaniards, XIX. 
215. the'Engliſh fleet come thither, Þ 
216. the citadel ſurrenders, 223. 
befieged by the Imperialiſts, the city 
ſurrenders, 289. the citadel "alſo W 


pearance in . 


Methuin, Paul, XV. 383. <oletalle as 
_ neutrality, 397. preſſes the R of W 
Portugal to carry on his conqueſts in 
Spain, XVI. 289. isenvoy extradydi- 
nary to the D. of Savoy, 294. made 
one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, XVII. 200. made one of 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
XVIII. 323. made one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, XIX. 28. 
reſigns his places, 92, 98. is made W 
comptroller of the . houſhold,. 345. 
is made treaſurer of the houſkold, W 
530. his ſpcech in the debate about W 
money, XX. 21. his character, 159. 
his ſpeech on the exciſe ſcheme, 

py ibid. c. 
Middleton, earl of, ſtarts a difficulty 
when the pretender was going to be 
proclaimed, XV. 219. was exhort- W 
ed by K. James to embrace popery, 
Middleton, Alan Broderick, lord, lord 
chancellor of Ireland, diſſents from 
ſome reſolutions of the houſe of 

| XIX. 325 

„ Mlillaneſe, 


e 5 87 
ni. I Miniſters, diſtinction between the K. 
cM WY his miniſter, XIX. 242 
. BY Minorca, deſcription of that iſland, 
i XVII. 74. taken by the Engliſh, 
Il. ibid. &c. enquiry into the ſtate of, 
by = XX. 547. the caſe of its being at- 
þ "BY tacked by France, XXI. 541. a 
Ber, fquadron ſent to relieve it, 542 
23. Mint ſuppreſſed, XIX. 492 
"ap EY Miremont, Armand de Bourbon, mar- 
Al = quis de, goes to Utrecht to take care 
295 of the intereſt ofthe Frenchrefugees, 
= XVII. 468, 469. intercedes for the 
437 BY proteſtants in the gallies in France, | 
"BY Mirepoix, marquis de, ambaſſador ex- 
fai traordinary at the court of England, 
* EY his character, XXI. 418. returns to 
89 “France, 8 2 
Lr Viiſionaries, French, do great miſchief | 
rin America, XXI. 370 
icon, Maximilian, one of the pro- 
28. phets; — 
| 2 6 Mitchel, commodore, his ſhameful ne- 
” KJ pligence in fight of a French fleet, 
43 WY XXI. 285. is broke for it, 286 | 
F as Modena, D. of, his dominions ſeized | 
out by the K. of Sardinia, XX. 568 
12 uodern hiſtory, profeſſors of it found. 
Kc. ed in our univerſities by K. Ke I. 

_ 1 « 512 
n nun, Charles, lord, tried for the | 
ort- murder of William Moantfort, XIV. 
WY 71, &c. and for the murder of cap- 
7) BY tain Richard Coote, 478. is againft 
ord BY the occaſional conformity bill, XV. 
om 576. carries earl Paulet a challen 
of from the D. of Marlborough, XVII. 
12 * OR killed in a duel with D. 
ele, amilton, XVIII. 32 | 


'.. . "hh, &-4 6 » 2. 72. 
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Mitaneſe, treaty for evacuatin g it, 
XVI. 311, 392, 393. evacuated, 


| | pe 92 
Militia raifed during the rebellion, 


XXI. 203. a motion for it al 
8 


Minas, marquis de, aſſiſts at a council 
of war, XVI. 402. at the battle of 


Almanza, 405. is diſgraced, XXI. | 


Moleſworth, William, feflects on the 
convocation houſes in Ireland, for 
which he is removed from the privy 

- council, _ XVIII. 123. 

Moleſworth, Robert lord, his account 

of Denmark quoted, XIX. 187. is 
made envoy to Turin, 46 
Molineux, William, his caſe of = 
land's being bound by acts of par- 
liament in England, cenſured, XIV. 

Molwitz, the battle of, XX. 555 5 

77 of braſs, coined by K. James. 
in Ireland, cried down, XIII. 383 

Monkton, colonel, takes fort Beauſe- 
jour from the French, XXI. 523 

Monmouth, Charles Mordaunt, earl of, 

goes with K. William to Holland, 
| | 85 XIII. 429 

Mons taken by tlie French, XIII. 435. 
K. William endeavours to ſurprize 
it, XIV. 9. is blocked up by the 
allies, XVII. 179. a deſcription of. 
that place, 189, &c. is beſieged and 
taken, ibid. taken by the French, 


* 


* 


Ty "IKE. 264 
Monſon, lord, created, XX. 27 
Montague, Charles, made one of the 


commiſſioners of the treaſury, XIII. 
og. XIV. 125. his character, 125. 
vis reaſons for recoining the money, 
260. the chief manager of it, 268. 
a main inſtrument in reſtoring the 
public credit, 333. vote of the houſe 
of commons in his favour, 436. 
gained a great aſcent in the houſe 
of commons, 445 . reſigns the chan- 
cellorſhip of the exchequer, 485. 
made auditor of the exchequer, and 
created lord Hallifax, XV. 73, 74- 
is impeached by the commons, Who 
addreſs the K. to remove him from 
his counſels and preſence, 133, 134. 
articles againſt him, 145. his an- 
ſwer, ibid. 146. is acquitted, 1 549 
Fo 


Montague, John D. ef, fworn of 4.4 
| privy council, XVII. 99. 100 
Montague, Ralph D. of, travels' be- 
yond ſea, XVIII. 108. receives par- 
T t | ticulat 


You, XXI. 


| 


Rs 4 2 ; 


ticular marks of favour from K. 


© George, 311. grand maſter of the 
order of the Bath, XIX. 5 30. made 


_ maſter of the ordinance, XX. 533 


Montague, Wortley, moves for a Sill 


for naturalizing all foreign proteſ- 
tants, „„ . n: 
Montague, Edward Wortley, made one 
of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 

8 XVIII. 323 
Montalban, the ſtrong intrenchments 
of forced by the French and Spa- 
niards, 
Montealegre, D. de, his ſubmiſſion to 
tde Engliſh fleet before Naples, 
3 | „ 
Monteleone, marquis de, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador in * his letter to 
ſecretary Craggs, XIX. 230, &c. 
Montford, lord, created, XX. 528 
Montgomery, lord, proclamation for 
apprehending him, XIII. 372, 373. 

is in a plot againſ K. William, 523 
Montmelian taken by the French, 
= | XIII. 489 


. Graham, marquis of, | 
ent to him by the pretender, | 


aà letter 
but not delivered, XIII. 322. cre- 
ated a duke, XVI. 379. choſen one 


of the ſixteen peers, | 4 | 


Montroſe, James Graham, D. of, ſworn 
of the privy council, XVII. 100. 
ſets himlelf u 
D. of e l Ane power, 112. is 
removed from the place of lord pri- 
vy ſeal in Scotland, XVIII. 108. 
made ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 


317. made lord clerk regiſter of 


Scotland, XIX. 32. and keeper of 
the great ſeal, 41. is for the peer- 


age bill, 264 
Moor, John, made biſhop of Norwich, 
XIII. 453 


Moore, colonel, governor of Carolina, 
attacks fort St. Auguſtine, XIII. 
0 

Moor, Arthur, made one of the com- 
miſſioners of trade and plantations, 
XVI. 328. directs the lord privy 
ſeal in matters of trade at the treaty 
of Utrecht, 474. commiſſioner of 


XXI. 82 


in oppoſition to the 


5 


trade, ſpeaks for a free trade wi 
France, XVIII. 79. ED 
the treaty of commerce, ibid. his 
ſpeech in vindication of it, ibid. ac- 
count of him, 89. ſpeaks in favour 
of the treaty of commerce, qi, 92. 
and of the Aſſiento trade, 145. gain- 
er by the Spaniſh trade and by the 
Aſſiento, 217, 218. intention to 
cenſure him, 218. concerned in a 
clandeſtine trade, ibid, removed 
from his place, 317. excepted out 
of the act of grace, 
Mordaunt, Charles lord viſcount, 


made firſt commiſſioner of the trea- | 


fury, XIII. 106. his character, 197. 


is created earl of Monmouth, 118. 
proteſts againſt rejecting the clauſe Þ 
for taking away the facramental | 
teſt, 121. is diſmiſſed from his em- 
.\. 3348 


ployments, 
Mordaunt, colonel Henry, 


his 


about the union, XVI. 359. and at ; 


VII. 225 


Sacheverel's trial, I 
Morel, Mr. gives biſhop Burnet an ac- 


of K. William, 


for an addreſs for reaſons why the 
ſquadron was ſent into the Baltic, 


XIX. 573 | 


Morſe, Mr. is forced to ſurrender h 
draſs to the French, XXI, 284 
Mortmain, ftatute of repealed, XV. 
G11. a bill reſtraining lands from 
being diſpoſed in Mortmain, XX. 
315. the univerſities excepted upon 
al licence to be laid out in mort- 
_. 319 
Muilman and Wilkinſon, their pro- 

poſals for remitting money to p 
the Britiſh troops, | 
Mulgrave, John Sheffield, earl of, his 
ſpeech on the bill for excluding 
placemen from the houſe of com- 
mons, XIV, 63, &c. oppoſes. the 
court, Eg, created marquis of Nor- 
manby, and ſworn of the privy 
council, 124, 125 
Ny 


XIX. 160 


count of the intended aſſaſſination 
Morpeth, Henry Howard, lord, moves | 


petition, 317. ſums grace by roy- 


XX. 608, &c. | 


abo 


Muſco 


con 


Moſco 


Muſey; 


Murder, additional puniſhments in- 


Murray, the honourable Alexander, | 


t N o f K. 


Munden, Sir John, ſent againſt Du 
Caſſe's fleet, and does not behave 
well, XV. 421. is tried for it by a 
court martial, and acquitted, but is 
broke, x ITY ibid. 

Munich, capital of Bavaria, taken by 
the Auſtrians, XX. 553, 619 


flicted on it, XXI. 450 
Murray, John lord, made ſecretary of 
ſtate, XIV. 270, created earl of 


Tullibardine, and appointed the | 


king's commiſſioner, 327 
Murray, Charles lord, in the rebellion, 
XVIII. 439. his character, ibid. is 
taken priſoner at Preſton, 466. or- 
dered to be ſhot, 484. is pardoned, 
XIX. 161 

Murray, lord George, ſome account 
of, XXI. 170. is made a lieutenant 
general by the young ne" 

| - ibid. 

Murray, John, of Broughton, made 
ſecretary of ſtate to the young pre- 


tender, XXI. 177. is brought pri- | 


ſoner to London, 260. debate about 
his being admitted an evidence, 
261. his evidence againſt lord _ 


vat, 262 


proceedings againſt him in the houſe 
of commons, XXI. 425. a reſolu- 
tion of that houſe againſt him, 426. 
refuſes to kneel at their bar, 427. is 
ſent priſoner. to Newgate, ibid. 
leaves it in a triumphal proceſſion at 
the end of the ſeſſion, 428. is again 
ordered into cuſtody, 443. procla- 
mation againſt him, ibid. his caſe 
printed, ibid. it is voted a libel by 
the houſe of commons, and the au- 
thors, &c. to be proſecuted, ibid, 
Muſcovite troops, a diſpute between 
the emperor and the K. of Sweden 
about them, XVI. 428, 429 


Muſcovites and Saxons undertake to | 


conquer Pomerania, XVIII. 62 | 
Noſcovy, remarkable tranſactions there, 
| | XX. 78, 46 
Muſeum, Britiſh, an account of, XXI. 
WG, 


| Muſgrave, Sir Chriſtopher, at the hesd 
of a againſt the court, XIV. 
86. took bribes, ibid. is made clerk 

of the ordnance, 313. objects to 
ſome words ſpoken by lord Havers 

| ſham, XV. 1532. is made a privy 
counſellor, 358. and clerk of the 
ordnance, 384. his proceedings as 
bout the clauſe relating to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, 460; againſt the place bill: 
474. oppoſes the taking away the 
firſt fruits and tenths, 611. is filen- 
* | | XVI. 80 
uſic, dancing, and gaming meetings, 
a licencing act concerning them, 


I. 3 
Mutiny and deſertion, a bill * 
XIV. 73, 79 


Mutiny act, alteration in it; XX. 277. 
debate upon it, XXI. 386. great op- 
poſition to a clauſe in it, 387. it paſ- 
ſes, 390. regulations in it, 411, de- 
bate upon extending it to the Eaſt- 
Indies, ” 4a 


N. 

Adaſti, general, heads the Au⸗ 
ſtrians, who take Weifenburg, 
13333 XXI. 60 
Nairn, William Murray, lord, is order- 
ed to come and ſurrender himſelf, 
XVIII. 431. his character, 439. is 
taken priſoner at Preſton, 466. im- 
peached, 533. brought to the bar 
of the houſe of lords, pleads guilty; 
and is condemned, 538, 539. his 
lady petitions the E. for mercy, 
542. reſpited; 546. is diſcharged, 

| 161 

Nairn, Sir Daniel, ſecretary to the 
Seots commiſſioners for the union 
between England and Scotland, 

| XVI. 235 
Namur beſieged and taken by the 
French, XIV. 5, 9. is inveſted by 
the confederates, 219. bombarded, 
XVI. 43. taken by the French; 

| | | XXI. 26 
Nantz, the ediQ of to be revived, av 


[ 


31, 33 
Ft 2 Naples 


N „ 5 


Naples, deſigns of the Auſtrians upon 
it, XVI. 311. expedition there, 
395, 438. oppoſed by Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, ibid. conquered 
by the Imperialiſts, 445, &c. inſur- 
rection there, 447. the inhabitants 
had an inbred hatred to the French, 
440, 441. eccleſiaſtical revenue there, 
belonging to perſons refiding out of 
the country, ſequeſtred, XVII. 8 3. 
the viceroy forbids the remitting any 
money to Rome, 84. the great joy 
of the inhabitants upon the Engliſh 
fleets coming there, XIX. 213. the 


weakneſs of that kingdom, 292. is | 
put in great conſternation by the | 


| Engliſh fleet, XX. 571. a project 
for invading it, 277. is ſet re 
5 -- 

Naturalization of the French prote- 
ſtants, a bill to repeal that act, 
XVII. 350. that act repealed, 463. 
a ſcheme for a general naturaliza- 
tion, XXI. 340. brought into par- 
liament, but dropt, 341. is again 
attempted and thrown out, 433. a 
clauſe inſerted in it, 449. See Jews. 


Navy, condition of it inquired into by 


the houſe of lords, XV. 612. great 
debates in parliament againſt the 
navy debt, XIX. 441, &c. other 
debates concerning the navy debt, 
XX. 24, 130, 256, 276. eſtimate 
of the debt of 210. the force of the 
Britiſh navy, | 425 
Negroes, Aſſiento de, excepted againit, 
XVIII. 145 
Neiſs taken by the K. of Pruſſia, XX. 
f I 
Nelſon, Robert, preſents hereditary 
right to the Q. XVIII. 130 
Netherlands. See Holland. 
Neufchatel, - the principality of, is 
claimed by thirteen different per- 
ſons, XVI. 463. adjudged to the 
K. of Pruſſia, TEES ibid. 
Neuperg, count, general of the Au- 
it: tans, his conduct, XX. 495 
Newcaltle, John Hollis, D. of, made 
lord privy ſeal, XVI. 108. offers 
the bank a ſum of money to preſerve 


its credit, 545. made lord pris 
ſeal, XVII. 323. dies, 39 SR, 


richeſt ſubje& in England, i did. 
Newcaſtle, Thomas Hollis Pelham, 


D. of, his ſpeech in the debates on 
the ſeptennial bill, XIX. 10. made 
lord chamberlain, 98. quarrel be- 
tween the prince of Wales and him, 
169. made ſecretary of ſtate, 811. 
is choſen chancellor of the univer- 


ſity of Cambridge. XXI. 399 4 
New England, that colony by whom 
firſt founded, XV. 278, Kc. 


New England militia, their bravery at 
the taking of Louiſburg, XXI. 157 
—160. ſtores ſent to New England, 


by 
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Newfoundland, Q. Anne addreſſed 1 
preſerve the fiſhery there, XVI. 381. 

is reſtored to the Engliſh, XVII. 
163, 254: the taking of Canada a 
great ſecurity to it, 388, &c. to be 
intirely given up to the Engliſh, 
405, 483, &c. XVIII. 51, &c. the 
French offer only the freedom off 
fiſhery there, XVII. 477. diſputes 
between the courts of England and 
France about the fiſhery there, 
XVIII. 50, &c. is given to the 
Engliſh, 76, 284 
Newman, Mr. ſpeaks againſt the Ai 
ſiento trade, XVIII. 145 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, his repreſentations 
about coin, XIX. 177. his account 
of Wood's halfpence, 499, goof? 
Nicholton, governor, takes poſſeſſion 
of Nova Scotia, puts a garriſon into 
Port Royal, and calls it à napolis 
XVII. 388. forms the defign of the 
Canada or Quebec expedition, ibid 
Nicholſon, William, biſhop of Car 
liſle, his advertiſement about the 
biſhop of Bangor's ſermon, XIX 

| . ; 139 
Nimeguen, peace concluded — | 
Nithſdale, William Maxwell, earl of 
takes up arms for the pretender 
XVIII. 429. is ſummoned to ſur 
render himſelf, 431. taken priſonei 
at Preſton, 466, brought up to -_ 3 
| | ov 
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North and Grey, William lord, his | 
Fl ſpeeches about the malt tax, XVIII. | 
85, Kc. is againſt addreſſing the | 
Q. to apply to the D. of Lorrain to 
remove the pretender out of his do- 
minions, 100, 101. moves to have | 
all the ſtrangers tbat were in the | 
houſe of lords put out, 173. ſpeaks 


IND K. 
againſt a reward being ſet on the 
pretender's head, ibid. 174. makes a 


don, examined, and committed to 
the Tower, 486, impeached,.532. 
brought to = bar of the houſe of 
lords, pleads guilty, and is con- 
demned, 538, 539. his lady peti- 
tions the 2 for mercy, $42: is or- 
dered for execution, 5 46. make his 
eſcape, ibid. and XIX. 22 
Nixon, Mr. a nonjuring clergyman, 
his mad project and yy 
28712 ke 335 
Nonjuring party, riſe of them, XIII. 
115. make a. ſchiſm, 288, 290. a 
ſevere pamphlet againſt them, 374. 
nonjuring biſhops and clergy create 
a ſchiſm, \ KV. 223, K. 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 2 of, 
commit: ed to the Tower, XIX. 470. 
debate about it, ibid, &c. is admit- 
ted to bail, 8 495 
Normanby, John Sheffield, marquis of, 
makes an oppoſition, to, the bill for | 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, XV. 94. 


finds fault with the partition treaty, | 


100, made privy ſeal, 358. Q. 
Anne's. 4 5 * him, Rid. is 
againſt praying for the princeſs So- 
phia, 37 3. is created D. of Nor- 
manby and Buckinghamſhire, 47 5, 


RE, „ © as .24,40 38 
Norris, Sir John, letters of his about 
the reduction of Sardinia, XVII. 


72, &c. is made admiral, 200, ſent | 


to ſecure Sardinia, 286. ſails to the 
Baltic with a fleet, XVIII. 369. XIX. 
51, 140, 271, 348. made one of 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
200. writes to the Ruſſian ambaſ- 


ſadors, 348. ſent to attack Ferol, | 


XX. 460. his ſucceſs prevented by 
diſaſters of the fleet, ibid. his con- 


duct againſt the, French fleet in the 


channel, XXI. 22, 23 


1 * 


motion for returning the treaſurer 
thanks, 176. moves to have the 
treaties of peace and commerce 
taken into conſideration, ibid. ſpeaks 
for the ſchiſm bill, 207. his ſpeech 
about the ,South-Sea ſcheme, XIX. 


329. is ſeized near the iſle of Wight, 


— 


and brought up to London, 461. 
his houſe 2 5 ibid. is admit- 


ted to bail, | | 


| 49 
Northumberland, George Fitz we 


D. of, 12 of the life guards, 
receives K. George I. at his land- 
ing, XVIII. 3 10. attends him at his 


public entry, 


I. | 12 
Nottingham, Daniel Finch, earl f, 


made ſecretary of ſtate, XIII. 105. 
his character, ibid. &c. offers to the 


houſe of lords the bill of tolleration 
and comprehenſion, 115. infuſes 


jealouſies of the whigs into the K. 
144. K. William buys Kenſington 


palace of him, 142. is at the head 


378. is blamed 


of the cabinet council, 364. is re- 
flected upon by the earl of Torring- 
ton for ſuppreſſing ſome intelligence, 

2 employing men 


| that were reputed, jacobites, 496. a 


_— 


2 A et 


letter. of his to Sir Ralph Delayal 


makes a buſtle in the houſe of com- 
mons, 502, &c. complained of for 
giving improper orders to the fleet, 


538. complained of in the houſe of 
commons, XIV. 49, &c. his rela- 
tion concerning the intended deſcent 
of the French upon England, 51, 


58. Wharton moves for an addreſs 


to the K. to remove him, 60. ag- 
gravates admiral Ruſſel's errors, 67. 
r to betray the K. his maſter's 


intereſt, 84. blamed for the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of our fleet, 102. his intelli- 


gence of the fleet, 112. removed, 
124. proteſts againſt the vote for 
acknowledging the reality of the 


Lancaſhire plot, 161. refuſes to take 


money from the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, 184. repreſents the bad ſtate 
of the coin in the houſe of lord, 
* 18 


minions, 101. is reflected upon id 


181, Ce. oppoſes the aſſociation, 
and refufes to fign it voluntarily, 
302. oppoſes the abjuration act, 
XV. 246. his motion for the union 
ol England and Scotland, 255. made 


ſecretary of ſtate, 358. excuſes Dr. 


Davenant and Dr. Drake, 376. 
moves for an enquiry into thofe 
books wherein the murder of K. 
Charles I. was juſtified, 378. was 
againſt aſſiſting the Cevennes, 539. 
thought it a diſhonour to England 
to ftrike even in another king's 
ports, 565. lays before the houſe of 


lords the papers relating to the con- 


ſpiracy in Scotland, 593. vote of 
the commons in his favour, 596. 
his account of the conſpiracy in 
Scotland, 597, &c. preſſes the Q. 
to diſmiſs the dukes of Somerſet and 
Devonſhire from the cabinet coun- 
£1], 623. reſigns his place of ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, ibid. he reflects on K. 


William with regard to the partition 
treaty, XVI. 73. thoughts of ſend- 
ing him to the Tower, ibid. urges 
the ill conſequences of the act of ſe- 
curity in Scotland, ibid. was for in- 
viting over the princeſs Sophia, 190. 
ſeconds the earl pf Rocheſter in the 
debates about the affairs of Spain, 
fm the court endeavours to gain 


im on their fide, XVII. 418. of.. 


fers a clauſe to be inſerted in the 
addreſs of thanks to the Q. 421. 
brings in the occaſional conformity 
bill, 429. moves for an addreſs to 
the Q. to deſire her to conſult with 


r 


Pol 431. advertiſement in the 


about the union, X VUL. 87. ſup- 
ports the motion for addreſſing the 
2 to preſs the D. of Lorrain to re- 


' move the pretender out of his do- 


* & 


5 : 1 a a a . 
\ | * . 


the public « way of the whips, rto 
repreſents the danger that threat. 
ned the cs ſucceſſion,” 163. 


his ſpeech upon the lord treaſuret b 


make it treaſon to bring any foreip1 
troops into the kingdom, ibid. } 

ſpeech about the peace with Spain, 
181. he ſpeaks againſt the ſchiſm 
bill, 207. moves for an addreſ of 


thanks for the queen's proclawit- 


tion againſt the pretender, 215. his 
| ſpeech about the Spaniſh hide? 216. 
he receives particular marks of fa- 
vour from K. George, 312. made 


preſident of the council, 317, a let. 


ter of his to the D. of Roxburgh in- 
tercepted, 444, 445. is for receiv- 
ing and reading the petitions of the 
condemned lords, 545. is removed 
from 8 | of US of the 
council, 1bjd. aks againſt 

for ſeptennial e Ts 


11. the penſton.of 25001. per an- 


num taken from him, 41. makes a 
complaint in the houſe apainft the 


ity, 422, 423. is thanked by both 


| univerſities and the clergy, for his 
q | L N ibid. 5 


anſwer to Mr. W 
N ova Scotia, an account of the ſettle. 
ment of i; XII. goo 

| FC 
141 O. - i 363 v2.4 
#h's a 5 L ; Fang 1 [2 { 2 


YATES; Titus, debates #boutthe 


Oath of ſecrecy at courts martial, a de- 
bate upon, XXI. 388. further de- 


bate about the military oath, 429 
Oaths of allegiance ordered to be 
taken, but refuſed by ſeyeral, XIII. 

A 1 4 i K 114 


Oaths at elections, motion for aboliſh- 


* 


ing them, XXI. 484 


Oaths ſettled, 119. debates about 
ns eee 5 "0 
Occaſion 


them, 


. 


motion for bringing in a bill to 


„ ß 


he Chet) 


xc. X endeavours uſed to 


tack it to the land · tax bill, ibid. is | 
thrown out by the lords, 69. 1s | 
brought in again by the earl of | 


Nottingham, XVII. 429. the act 


repealed, XIX. 243 f 
(ficers, a debate about the power of 
removing them, XX. 214. propoſal | 


to make half · pay officers ſubject to 
martial law, XXI. 384. a petition 
from the ſea officers againlt it, ibid: 
debate upon it, ibid. excepti tionable 
clauſes in it dropt, 386. t ir — 
further conſidered, 


Ogle, Sir Chaloner, a liſt of his 1 f 


the Engliſh fleet in the Weſt- Indies, 
585, is diſſention with lord Tre- 
law ny, ibid. proceedings of his fleet 
in America. NI. 7 
Oglethorpe, genetal, has the 3 


XX. 110 takes the command of 


in Carolina and Georgia, XX. I ay . | 
yo 


his negotiation with the aſſem 


Carolina, ibid. repells the ye" | 


who attacked, Georgia, 587. 


progreſs againſt — rebels, XII 


207. is tried by. ac urt manu, and | 

acquitted, - 29 
Ogilvy, lord, ſome account of, XXI. 

188. joins the; young ear op 
Ohio company, Cmpanconnt at * 
01d Bailey, a futal {{bons at, XXI. 
Olmutz taken by he Prufliand, XX. | 


Onſlow, Mr. Arthur, pres wal 
of the houſe of commons, XX. 1 . , 


| | ey 1 2 
Oran recovered by the Spaniards, XX 


186 
Orange, an Account; of that illuſtrious 


Orange, William II. prince ot, born, 
XIII. 88. comes into the world un- 


der great diſadvantages, ibid. 89. 
was of an inſum pai ve tution, ibid. 


the French K. ſeizes his principality | 


24 


XV. 448. brought in again aj 
js rn 65. { 


— ——— 
he 2 


3 een 


| fo leman in nd, and. in- 
troduced into the Pn | 
comes to viſit K. Charles II. ibid. 


is declared 2 and captain 4. 


neral, 9o. and ſtadtholder, i 
makes a ſtand againſt the French, 


ibid. retakes and ſeizes Boone, ibid. 
he beats the French at the battle of 


Seneffe, 91. offers the K. of France 


battle when before Bouchain, ibid. 
marries princeſs Mary, 92. is look 
ed upon as the head of the prote- 
ſtant intereſt in Europe, and the 


goone- check to the power of 


rance, 93. forms the league of Au- 


ſtria againſt France, — his charac- 
ter, 99, 100. 


William III. 


Orange, prince bn a treaty of mar- 


| 
. 


£ 


riage between him and the princeſs 
2 XX. 182. his treaty with the 
K. of Pruſſia, 187. Bis arri val ain 
England, and marriage — 
235. debate about the princeſs;of 
Oranges annuity, 242. his = 
— 266. is naturalis 
iament, is | choſen iadcholder 
the Dutch, XXL 306. his ſpeeth 
on that occaſion,. 308. meets with 
ſeveral difficulties, ibid; ſettles ſome 
riotous commationꝭ of the common 
5 5 351. his death and cha. 
acter, 437. his iſſue, 438 


Orange, e dowager of, is made 
+ ans during. her ſon's mino- 


XXI. 438 


onde of diflenters, XIII. 281. 


283 


Orſord, Edward Ruſtel, x c- 


|  cerned-in Kid's affair, XIV. 491. is 


impeached by the commons, XV. 


133, &c. their addreſs againſt him, 


134. articles againſt him, 136. bis 
anſwer, 137. is acquitted, 163. his | 

accounts examined, 613. is receiv- 
family, XIII. 78, &c. | 


ed with great favour by K. 1 | 


XVIII. 312.:4s made: firft comm: 
- foner of the admiralty, 323- reſigns 
XIX. 98 


that place, 


Orford, Raben Walpole, created earl 


of, XX. 530, his conduct enquired | 
1 84 inte 
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| 
behaviour on that occaſion, 545, a | 


into by a ſecret committee, 541. his 
- motion for reviving the committee 
- thrown out, 606, 607. his conduct 
in his retirement, XXI. 124. his 
death, ibid. See Walpole. 

Orkney, Elizabeth Villiers, counteſs 


498. K. William regards her, XV. 
266. was the caynſe of lord Som- 
mers and earl of Portland's diſ- 

grace, 8 ibid. 

Orkney, George Hamilton, earl of, 

made governor of Edinburgh caſtle, 
ee = X VIII. 165 
Orleans, D. of, is wounded at the bat- 
tle of Turin, where he behaves 
bravely, XVI. 298. wanted to be 
made K. of Spain, and offers ſome 

propoſals to the lord Galway for 
that purpoſe, 411, 412. is ſuſpected 
of having poiſoned the two dau- 

phins, XVII. 472. had formed a 

project to make himſelf K. of Spain, 

ibid. is made regent of France, 

XVIII. 517. reſtores a juſt privi- 

* Jedge to the parliament of Paris, 

18, reaſons of his acting towards 
ngland as he did, 519, &c. and 
XIX. 27. is ready to contend for 
the crown of France, 42. concludes 
a treaty with K. George and Hol- 


land, 43. murmurs in France a- 


gainſt this treaty, 45. guarantee of 


the neutrality of Italy, 167. enters 


into the quadruple alliance, 202. 
Alberoni's plot againſt him, 253, 


&e. declares war againſt Spain, 


255. offers K. George numerous 


forcsi 258, offers his mediation to | 
Sweden, 270. gives admiral Byng | 


leave to confiſcate all French ſhips 
in the ſervice of Spain, 273. he re- 
fuſes the marquis de Scott: a paſs- 
port, 311, gives K. George I. no- 
\ tice of the plot againſt him 457. 


projects a marriage between his | 


- daughters and the princes of Spain, 
496, 497. dies, 502 


Ormond, James Butler, D. of, ſent to 
ſecure the quiet of Dublin, XIII. 


— — 


1 * 
4 % 


of, grants to her in Ireland, XIV. | - 


anden. XIV. g2. attends K. Wil. 
iam in his laſt moments, XV. 215, 
is made commander of a land army, 
357- is commander in chief of the 
orces at Cadiz and Vigo, 421. lands 
Vigo, 425. rides to St. Paul's on 
the thankſgiving day, amidſt loud] 


fan is mand at the battle « 


| acclamations, 436. is thanked by 


the lords for his ſervice at Vigo, 
ibid. they addreſs the Q. to order 
him to lay before them on account 
of his proceedings, ibid. he com- 
plains of Sir George Rook's con- 


duct in l is made lord 


lieutenant of Ireland, 438 and 461. 

is directed by the earl of Rocheſter, 
523. his ſpeech to the parliament 
of Ireland, 524. is unealy at the in- 


ſpection of the public accounts, 528. 


D 


his ſpeech in the parliament of Eng- 


all the forces at home and abroad, ; 


ter in ſiege nor battle, 490. his in- 


oments the diviſions raiſed by the 
earl of Rocheſter, XVI: 108. de- 
fires the parliament of Ireland to 
adjourn, 109. addreſſes preſented to 
him by the diſſenters, ibid. favours 
the pretender's friends, XVII. 391. 


land about the neceſſity of a peace, 
422. made commander in chief of 


440. had orders not to engage nei- 


ſtructions, 495. aſſures the Dutch 


of his intention to carry on the war 
vigorouſly, ibid. receives orders 
from the Q. not to venture a bat- 


_ tle, 497, &c. his letters thereupon, 
499, &c. 304. refuſes to fight, 501. 


he promotes Dr. Swift to the dean - 


the cinque ports, ibid. a penſion © 


OT 5 letter from Villars, 500. 
e correſponds with him, 543, 565. 
declares his orders about the os 
tion of arms, 543. deſires prince 
Eugene to give over the ſiege off 
Queſnoy, 550. conference between 


$43 
- . 


him and one of the Dutch deputies, 


XVIII. 30. returns to England, 31. 
ry of St. Patrick's, 107. is made 
governor of Dover, and warden of 


S 
5 
* 
* 


5000 l. a year fertled upon him, 


in- ? Orphans of the city of London, their 


ibid. lord Hallifax's compliment on 
him, 181. ſends for Dr. Ratcliffe to 
attend the Q. 298. is not admitted 
into the king”: bed-chamber, 311. 
is diſmiſſed from his office of cap- 
tain general, but the K. ſends him 
word, he ſhould: be glad to ſee him 
at court, 317. is made one of the 
privy council in Treland, 318. riots 


£ 


in London on his birth day, 364. 
cry of high church and Grwond, 
372. his popular behaviour, 380, 
&c. attempt upon his dutcheſs, ibid. 
381. is impeached of high treaſon, 
381. flies out of England, * the 
articles againſt him, 396. his name 
and coat of arms erazed, and inven- 
tories taken of his perſonal eſtate, 
402. reſigns the place of chancellor 
of the univerſity of Oxford, 422. 
comes towards England, 449. re- 
turns from the coaſt of England, 
512, 521. bill for attainting him in 
Ireland, 521. his letter to baron 
Gortz, XIX. 60. comes to Spain. 
and ſails with the Spaniſh ſquadron 
for England, 256. a proclamation 
againſt him, 257. was concerned in 
Layer's plot, 477. ſome deſigns form- 
ed by his inſtigation in favour of the 
pretender, i 4381 


1% 


affairs examined by parliament, 
ns XIV. 166 


If Orrery, Charles Boyle, earl of, created 
baron Boyle of Marſton, XVII. 398. 


ſent to the Hague to redreſs ſome 
diſorders, XVIII. 44. is committed, 
461. admitted to bail, 495 


N odorne, Thomas, earl of Danby, im- 


eached, XIII. xlii. is inſtrumental 
in the marriage of the princeſs Mary 
with the prince of Orange, 92, cre- 
ated marquis of Caermarthen, and 
made preſident of the council, 101. 
K. James had offered to put himſelf 


into his hands before he went away, 
102, cool with regard to the ſettle- 
ment, ibid, &c. brings a ſtorm on | 
is of Fallifax, 103. an | 


the 1 
addreſs propoſed in the houle of 


S/ © 
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1 


commons to deſire the K. to remove 
him from his preſence and councils, 
255. was chief author of the change 
made in the lieutenancy of London, 
ee eee 
344, 345. a deſign to im ch him 
| 455 5 blamed for the Luc. 
| ceſs of our fleet, XIV. 102. created 


, * 


D. of Leeds, + Fr. £3..00. 2000S 
Olborne, Peregrine, marquis of Caer- 
marthen, was at the attempt upon 
Breſt, XIV. 127. his diſcovery,:to 
the houſe of lords about a letter to 
the earl of Nottingham, XIII. 502 
Olnabarg, bithop of, his death and 
T 
Oſſulſton, Charles Bennet, lord, cte- 
ated earl of Tankerville, XVIII. 324 
Oſtend and Newport, propoſals to put 
them into 8 of the Engliſh, 


Oftend taken by the allies, XVI — 
a deſcription of it, ibid. yield 755 
the Dutch, XVIII. 140. not to be 
alienated from the Netherlands 
ibid. 141, See Eift-India company. 
Oudenard, a deſcription of that town, 
XVII. 15. inveſted by the French, 
ibid. the French quit the ſiege, 16. 


battle near Oudenard, 18, &c. 
Overall, biſhop, his book publiſhed, 
ee XV. 298 


Oxford, that univerſity unhappily ſuc- 
ceſsful in propogating antirevolu- 
tion principles, XV 622. its decree 
burnt, XVII. 249. the mayor re- 
ceives a letter, ordering him to pro- 
claim the pretender, XVIII. 293. 
riots there, 396. a letter from-a 
D there to his friend at 


London, about drinking the pr 
tender's health, 422. 2 55 > UM 
the riot there, XIX. 83. a riot there, 
and the authors puniſhed, XXI. 398 
Oxford, Robert Harley, earl of. See 
Harley. Lord treaſurer, his oppo- 
ſition to, the pretender's being re- 
moved out of Lorrain, XVIII. 101. 
is inſtalled knight of the Garter, 
114. hated both by the whigs and 
tories, ibid. is upon ill terms . 
ä 9. | TC 


D 


lord Bolingbroke, ibid. notwith- 
ſtanding which he brings his own 
ſcheme to bear, 115. raiſes a mil- 
Jion in two days time, 116. lord 
3 Bromley, and 
Sir William Wyndham gain the aſ- 
cendant over him, upon which he 
thinks of retiring, 133. he endea- 
vours to ſupport the bank, 136. 
moves for a bill to make it 2 
to bring any foreign troops into the 
kingdom, 162. vindicates the peace, 
163, &c. and his paying a yearly 
ſum to the Highlanders, uy „&c. 
his letter to the elector Brun. 
wick, 198, 199. was for inviting 
him over, 201. doubtful whether 
he was for or againſt the ſchiſm bill, 


204. bred among ſchiſmatics, ibid. | | 


Laid that he caſtrated the ſchiſm bill, 
ibid. is for eg fo the Spa- 
niſh trade, 216, Kc. kept to him- 
ſelf the principal direction of do- 
meſtic affairs, and the diſpoſal of 


== 220. has great quarrels with | | 
Jork Bolingbroke, ibid. endeavours | 


to reconcile himſelf to the whigs, 


and to remove lord Bolingbroke, | 


ibid. 221. ſends the Q. an account 
of public affairs, ibid. and 268, &c. 
-cauſes of his diſgrace, 221, 222. 
His attachment to the houſe of Ha- 
nover, 222. is removed, ibid. goes 
to wait upon K. George at Green- 
wich; but is not taken notice of, 
311. attends at the king's corona- 
tion, 326. his conduct very extra- 
l he appears uncon- 
cerned, and boaſts of the great things 
he had done for ſecuring the Ha- 
nover fucceſſion, ibid, '&c. takes his 
ſeat in the houſe of lords, 362. his 
letter to Q. Anne, 377. is impeach- 
ed of high treaſon, &c. 379. comes 
to the houſe of peers, and ſoon af- 
ter retires, 380. articles of impeach- 
ment againſt him, 285, &c. is or- 
dered to be committed to ſafe cuſto- 
dy, 391. his ſpeech in his own de- 
fence, ibid. is attended by a mob; 


392. is brought -to the bar of the | 


houſe, and receives 3 copy of d 
articles againſt him, ibid, it put a 
few days in the cuſtody of th Mack 
d, 391. carried to the 
392. additional articles again 
396. debate in the houſe of com- 
mons on his anſwer, ibid. preſents 3 
N he; oo of lords, NX. 
145. his trial, ibid. &c. is diſcharg . 
el? ins. is forbid the pr | 
is excepted out of the act 
160. his | 


ower, 


„ 157, 
grace, 
peech upon the mutiny 
bill, 188. and on the repe: or che 
ſchiſm bill, 190. is againſt the peer - 
age bill, 262. dies, 513. account 
of him and his family, ibid. &c. 


„ 


| N 11 5 
Ackington, Sir John, exhibits pe- 
P aden zend whe den "of 
Worceſter and his ſon, for endes- | 
vouring to prevent his election, 
XV. 436, &c. his ſpeech in the de» | 
bate about the danger of the church, 
XVI. 212. ſpeaks again he union, 
3 a makes a complaint in the houſe 
of commons againſt Dr. Ratcliffe, 
XVIII. 298. is taken into cuſtody, 
416. is honourably diſcharged, ibid. 
Paget, William lord, is ſent to Con- 
ſtantinople to mediate a peace be- 
tween the Turks and the Imperial- 
ſts, XIV. 30. is mediator- of the 


* 


peace of Carlowitz, 463. is ap- 
pointed envoy in to Ha. 
VIH. 179- 


nover, but declines it, 
created earl of Uxbridge, 85 
Paget, Henry, made one of thy com 
miſſioners of the treaſury, XVII. 
325. is created baron of Burton, 


Peta taken, plundered, and burnt by 


commodore Anſon's fleet, XXI. 97» | 


Palatine, elector, the upper Palatinate 
' reſtored to him, XVII. I 


niſhes the emperor with 8, 6. 
his dent. Ya 
to England, 

XVII. 212, Kc. a brief for — 


y 


Palatines comes over. 
213. 


* 
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peotti, marquis of, executed for mur- 
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213: tent over to Ireland and New | 


Vork, ibid. yotes of the parliament 
of Ireland about them, 215. the 
relief granted them cauſes un- 


eaſineſs, 225. inquiry of the houſe 


of commons about them, | 


XIX. 185, 186 


der 


| palfy, an old eral of the Q. 0 Hun- 


Lalms, Mr. his ö memorial, XIX. 
| cenſured by parliament, 375. 


* 


gary, her remarkable letter to him, 

. 
[ms 574 
it is 
he is ordered to depart the king- 
dom, 36 = $77. 
dition intended againſt 


Panama, e | 

it, XX. 58 1. why laid aſide, ibid. | 
1 Fs 582 

Paper credit in Scotland, rejected, 


„ "= NXVL. 108 
paper money in America, a bill for re- 


gulating It propoſed, * dropt, 


| 


| 


T. 391. 


Ppiſts excluded from the crown, XIII 


144. were gainers in ſome reſpect 


by the revolution, 237. addreſs for 
diſarming them, 253. and for ſe- 
curing them, 256. are ordered to 


repair to their places of abode, 348. 


fly out of Dublin, 363. two procla- 
matibns againſt them in England, 
364, 524. they reſort to London, 
an addreſs of the commons againſt 


proclamation for diſarmi ng 


V and in 185 
land, 303. eſpouſe the abdicated fa- 


i 7% 
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e near Madrid, the add of figned, 
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Parker, Sir Thomas, his behaviour at 


Dr, SacheverePs trial, XVII. 22g. 
is made lord chief juſtice, 235 


cauſes a miſtake relating td che re- 
gency to be _rectived, Str 18. 


is made one of the lords juſtices, 


A 


292. "his ſpeech at the earl of Or- 


ford's trial, XIX. 150. is made lord 
chancellor, 200. 


ee Macclesfield. 


Parliament, a bill for triennial parſia- 


ments, XIII, XVII. of K. William 


to reverſe attainders, 142. 8 bill for 


2 frequent calling and meeting o 
them, 347. Pi 419. membe! 

taken M, crook and penſions, 
497. a bill for the frequent meet- 
ing of them, XIV. 155, act againſt 
treating at elections of parliament ' 
men, and for regulating thoſe elec- 


tions, 305, 306. che bufineſs of the 


Lancaſhire plot laid before them, 
160, &c. their proceedings againſt 
bribery, 162. and about the orphans 
and Eaſt-India company's affairs, 
166, 168. take jnto conſideration 
the recoining of the money, 259. 
reſtores the public credit, 332, 333. 
proſecutes the French muplers, 
431, &c. order of the houſe of com- 


mons.. Againſt written protections 
fromparliamentmen, 258. a party for 


ce in the parliament, XV. 78. 
both houſes meet upon K. William's 
death, 327. go to St. Paul's on the 
thankſgiving day for the victory of 
Vigo, 436. on houſes give the D. 


of Marlborough thanks for his emi- 


: 


* 


nent ſervices, XVI. 315, the firſt 
ſeſſions of the parliament, of Great 
Britain, 485. addreſs 85 X not to 
make peace without che reſtitution 
of all Spain, 304. proceeds with 
great unanimity in their reſolutions 
700 the ſu of the government 
againſt the pretender, 537. à fac-- 
tion among the Scots in the ſecond 
parliament, of Great Britain, XVII. 
1.11. both houſes addreſs the Q. to 
order the D. of Marlborough over 
into Holland, 313. the queen's meſ- 


ſage 
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ſage to them of her reſolution to] diſpoſed of in mortmain, 315-316 


ſupport the houſe of Auſtria, 358, 
&c. an act for ſeptennial parlia- 
ments, XIX. 4. reſect the city of 
London's petition about coal tax, 
XX. 19. their anſwer to the king's 
| meſſage about a voice of credit, 20. 
addreſs concerning foreign troops, 
36. on the Spaniſh depredations, | 
39. the commons demand a con- 
ference with the Jords concerning 
Gibraltar and Minorca, 40. divi- 
ſion and proteſt concerning Ho- 
fier's expedition, 42. inquiry into 
the ſtate of the public goals, 43- 

bill againſt bribery and corruption 
. amended and paſſed, 46, 47. de- 
bate- on the treaty of Seville, 54. 
bill prohibiting loans to foreign 
powers, 58, &c. debate on the Heſ- 
fian troops, 66. debate and addreſs 


about Dunkirk, 71, &c. on the 


Eaſt-India trade, 72. about the em- 
peror's oppoſition to the treaty of 
Seville, 82, they aboliſh the law 


Latin, 90. on the ſecond treaty of 


Seville, 82. inquire into law fees, 
96. proceedings on the charitable 
corporation, 97, 98, 116, 118. de- 
bate on the penſion bill, 101. a 
warm debate on the Daniſh agig i 
encourage the growth of coffee in 
America, 122. proceedings and re- 
ſolutions concerning the 225 colo- 


nies, 136, &c. on the exciſe ſcheme, 
Enquire 


148. &c, See Exciſe. 
into frauds and abuſes of the cuſ- 
toms, 149—153. debate about pri- 
vilege, 184. a motion ſor a place 
bill for the houſe of commons 225. 
bill againſt ſtock-jobbing, 227. a 
meſſage and debate on the princeſs 
of Orange's annuity, 242. motion 
and debate on the Scots peers, 260 
debate about the Daniſh 
ſubſidy, 271. enquiry about the 
poſt- office, 273. alterations in the 
mutiny act, 277. ſchemes for re- 
ducing intereſt, 300, petitions and 


w— 209. 


re'0!3:i0n8 about Geneva, 301, 304. | 


—  — 


| 


bi!! fer :<fitaining lands from being | 


proceedings againſt ſmugplers, 319, 
wo b 28 of Eliobuopk. 
336—343-, motion and debate on 
reducing intereſt, 349. account of 
the play-houſe act, 350. petitions. 


and debates on the Spaniſh depre. 
dations, 363, 365, 371, 376. 1 


ceedings concerning the convention, 


395-406. the ſeceſſion of about 


ſixty members, 413. relief granted 
to the ſugar colonies; ibid. a meſ- 
ſage concerning the treaty of Den- 
mark, 415, purchaſes Mrs. Ste- 


phens's medicine, 418. inſtruc- 


tions to the city and other mem- 


bers, 435. the ſeceders return to 


parliament, 445. motion and de. 
bates concerning the navy and army, 
478, 480. 7 es and reſolutions 
concerning Spaniſh captures, .5 34 
538, — into the ſtate of fl. 
norca, 547. reſolutions about pay- 
ment of yr r We 591, 
597. lay a duty on ſpiritous liquors, 
40 8. debate ont the Hano- 
ver troops, XXI. 11. motion againſt 
them, 13. contract for them renew- 
ed, 16. proteſt againſt them, 17. 


bill for * it treaſon to correſ 
O 0 


pond with the ſon of the pretendet, 
33. enquiry concerning Matthews 
and Leſtock, 43, 45. purchaſe he- 
retable juriſdictions in Scotland, 
330. doubts about vacancies in pat» 
liament, 435. proceedings, againſt 
Mr. Murray, 443, &c. the quaran» 
tine and wreck bills, 4 
Parliament in Scotland enquire into 
the Glenco affair, XIV. 203, Kc. 
ſign the aſſociation, and grant K. 
William a ſopply, 327. the Eaſt 
India company lay their 85881 
before it, 450, &c. their addreſs and 
petition to the king thereupon, ibid. 
paſs an act for keeping a land force, 
and another for a land- tax, XV. 41+ 
42. great diſputes whether the par- 
liament ſhould be continued, or a 
new one called, 388, &c. the queen's 
letter to them, XVI. 7, &c. — 
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dates about the bil of ſucceſſion, 
10, &c. and the ſupplies, 13, 14. 


deſire to have all the examinations 


relating to the plot laid before 


them, 16, Kc. grants a ceſs for the 
payment of the army, ibid. addreſs 
the Q. that the evidence and pa- 


rs relating to the plot, might be 


aid before them againſt the next 
ſeſlion, 17. their proceedings about 
the treaty with England, 113, &c. 
Parliament in Ireland, raiſes a mainte- 
nance' for the army in that king- 
dom, XIV. 479. votes a ſupply, 
XVI. 108. uneaſineſs between them 
and the convocation, ibid. their 
votes in favour of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, 109, 110, &c. their pro- 
ceedings, - 
Parma, D. of, his memorial at the 
con of Cambray, XIX. 432. 
his agent why ſent out of England, 
XX. 28. his death, and its conſe- 
quences, . 1 91 
Parma, the battle o, XX. 250 
Parma and Placentia, to be ſettled on 
the Q. of Spain's ſon, XIX, 167, 
203,-313. the inveſtiture of them 
granted to him- by the emperor, 


591 
Parſons, alderman, choſen lord mayor 


of London, XX. 472. his character, 
ibid. dies in his mayoralty, 

Parties at the revolation, XIII. Ixx. 
&c. three parties formed in Scot- 
land, 186. a 
K. William, 495. XIV. 86. the 
ſtate of parties in England, — 

h e 389 

Partition treaty, negociations about it, 
XIV. 456. greatly diſliked by the 
Spaniards and the emperor, XV. 
15, &c. and by the Engliſh, 39. 
cenſured in the houſe of lords and 
commons, 98, &c. papers relating 
to it laid before the houſe of com- 
mas · 19 £4 127 

Paſſarowitz, a treaty ſigned there, 

2 g XIX. 208 

Paterſon, William, forms the project 
of the Weſt-India and African com- 


XX. 29, 27 


y formed againſt 


þ 


% 


ke in Scotland, and the Darien 
ettlement, © XIV. 203. 268 
Paikul, count, the czar complaitis to 

Q. Anne of his impriſonment, * | 
Patrick, Simon, made biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, XIII. 274. reviews the li- 
turgy, 279, &c. is tranſlated to the 
ſee of Ely, 453. dies, XVI. 482 
Patrona Alli, occaſions an inſurrection 
at Conſtantinople, . XX. 80 
Patrona ——— in Scotland, XIV. 

18. 465. a petition againſt 

them — fo Ry XX. 281 


Patten, Robert, his account of the re- 


bellion, and of the heads of it, 
| XVIII. 437 
Paul, William, tried and condemned, 
XIX. 25. executed, ibid. his dying 
ſpeech makes great impreſſion on 
many perſons, 334284 
Pawlet, John, earl made firſt commil- 
ſioner of the treaſury, XVII, 325. 
viſits the D. of Marlborough, 338. 
is made ſteward of the houthold, 
398. his reflecting ſpeech on the 
D. of Marlborough, for which he is 
challenged, 50g, 510. js inſtaled 
knight of the Garter, XVIII. 114. 
was for permitting the preſbyterians 
to be heard againſt the occaſional 
conformity bill, 208. removed from 
his place of ſteward of the houſhold, 
| as Prog © 
Paxton, Mr. examined concernin ho 
conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, 
XX. 541. refuſes to anſwer ſome 
queſtions, 542. is ſeverely treated 
on that account, ibid. 
Peace propoſed by France, XIV, 315. 
a ſeparate one between France and 
the D. of Savoy, 318. the prelimi- 
naries of a peace, 377. conferences 
at Ryſwick about it, 380. is ſigned 
by England, Spain, and Holland, 
399- and by the emperor and the 
empire, 406, 407. the peace of 
Carlowitz, 463. overtures made by 
the French for a peace, XVI. 307. 
rejected, 308, &c. Dr. Hare's 
thoughts upon it, 310, &c. negoci- 
5 ations 
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a ations for one, XVII. 138, &c. the 
preliminaries of it, 162. are reject- 
ed by France, 164. but ratified by 


Great Britain, 166. and by Holland, | 


168. they were contrived only to 
divide the allies, 171. new over- 
. tures of peace, 201, &c, negocia- 
tions for one begun by Gualtier, 
399, &c. new ones made by Torcy, 
oo, &e. the preliminaries of peace 
| 409, &c. made public, and 
ſeverely reflected upon, 411, 412. 
communicated to the States, who 
are alarmed at them, 412. confe- 
rences for a peaceopenedat Utrecht, 
413, and 474. a coalition of ſeve- 
ral peers againſt a peace, 418. the 
French propoſals for a peace, 476. 
the 8 of the allies, 483. the 
French plenipotentiaries give a plan 
for a general peace, 487. not com- 
municated to the States, 490. nego- 
ciations are carried on directly be- 
tween England and France, ibid. 
14. the plan of it communicated 
the Q. to the parliament, 5 24, 
&c. a new ſcheme propoſed by the 
Dutch, XVIII. 25. another propo- 
ſed to the States by the earl of Straf- 
ford, 39, &c. the French to 
elude the preliminaries they had en- 
tered into with Great Britain, 49, 
&c. the Engliſh miniſtry ſign a ſe- 
parate peace hit France, 5 5, 60, 
G5, &c. they ſeruple to do it awhile, 
64. peace ſigned, 67. the treaty 
brought to London, 69. addreſſes 
about it, 72, &c. proclaimed, 74. 
thankſgiving for the peace, 103. 
debates about it, 180, &c. between 
England and Spain, the chief arti- 
cles of it, 146. faults of it, ibid. 
2 between England and Swe- 
en, 
Peace, preliminaries for a general one, 
XX. 327. peace concluded between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
XXI. 357. a juſtification of it, 368. 
rejoicings and a thankſgiving for it, 
: 401 
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263, &c. brought in again, 322. 
debates about it, ibid. &c. dre 
a ſecond time, did. 
Peers, ſixteen for Scotland to be elect- 
| ed, and the manner of it ſetyled, 
XVI. 345, &c. twelve new ones 


—_—_— I. 
* 


made at once in England, XVII. 


441. left of them, XIX. 261. a mo- 
tion concerning the Scots peers, XX. 
243- a ſtruggle about the election 
of them, 0 — 
ſioners of the Treaſury, XIII. 428. 
reſigns that place, 509 
Pelham, Sir Thomas, created, a baron, 
XVI. 355. made earl of Clare, 
b XVIII. 324 
Pelham, Thomas, made one of the 
commiſſioners of trade, XIX. 164. 
made ſecretary at war, 511. bis 
ſpeech in the debate about the trea- 


ties of Hanover and Vienna, 547 
Pelham, Henry, quarrels with Mr. 


Pultney, XX. 121. made firſt lord 
of the treaſury, and chancellor of 


XIX. 269, Kc. 


for ſupporting the war, 1 19, &c. 
his death and character, 487 
Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, earl of, 
made privy ſeal, XIH, 506. made 
one of the lords juſtices, XIV. 25. 
plenipotentiary at the treuty of Ry- 
fwick, 375. made knight of the 
Garter, 524. lord preſident, and 
lord high admiral, XV. 282. is diſ- 
miſſed, and refuſes a penſion, 358. 
is for declaring war 


preſident of the council, 430. is . 
gainſt the occaſional conformity bill, 
576. lord lieutenant of Ireland, his 
ſpeech to the parliament of that 
kingdom, XVI. 469, 1255 made 
lord high admiral, X VII. 96. re- 
ſigns, 199. put up for chancellor 


of the univerſity of Oxford, — 


penn, William, enters into a plot 


| 


to reſtore K. James, XIII. 4306. 3 


Gs | 


Pelham, Thomas, one of the comm. | 


the exchequer, XXI. 13. his ſcheme- 


ainſt France, | 
359. made maſter of the horſe, and | 
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proclamation for apprehending him, | 


penſion bill, ſome account of, A | 


debates upon it, XX. 67, 85, 101, 


108, 130. is rejected by the houſe | 


of lords, | 70, 85, 539 
Pepperel, Mr. commands the irregu- 


lars in the attack of Louiſburgh, | 


P Cs © « 575 158 
Perry, Micajah, lord mayor of Lon- 

don, his ſpeech on the exciſe ſcheme, 
XX. 156. his caſe, 435 


Perth, James Drummond, earl of, 


comes. to Scotland with: the preten- 


der, XVI. 548. comes to Spain | 


with him, 4: k XIX. 256 
Perth, D. of, an account and charac- 
ter of, XXI. 164, &c. is early and 
deeply engaged in the rebellion 
1745, 165. conducts the ſiege of 
Carliſle, 198. his command at the 
battle of Culloden, 232. embarks 
with ok brother for Fr: and 
dies in his paſſige, 291 
Peru, the Engliſh project to take it, 
1 XIX. 313 
Peterborough, Henry Mordaunt, earl 
of, impeached, XIII. 296. adviſes 


Sir John Fenwick-to ſet up a coun- | 


ter plot, XIV. 340. encourages 
Smith, 367, his odd behaviour in 
that affair, ibid. &c. is ſent to the 
Tower, and turned out of all his 
places, %% % el 370 
Peterborough. Charles Mordaunt, earl 
of, his ſpeech on the occaſional con- 
formity bill, XVI. 69. is ſworn of 
the privy council, 108. goes to Ca- 
talonia, 156. publiſhes a manifeflo, 
ibid. 157. lays. fiege to Barcelona, 
158, &c. is highly commended by 
Charles, 167. jealous of count 
Cifuentes, 169. | marches into Va- 


lencia and Arragon, 170, &c. raiſes 


the ſiege of 8. Mattheo, 174. makes 
a ſhew of purſuing the enemy, ibid. 


his letter from Alcala to K. Charles, | 


ibid. poſſeſſes himſelf of Nules, 
and forms his cavalry, which pre- 
ſerves Valencia, ibid. recruits the 
diſmounted Engliſh and Spaniſh dra- 


dragoons, 175. raiſes jealo 
brink Maboni in the Spaniſh of- 


 ficers, ibid. makes. himſelf maſter 
of Molviedro, ibid. marches with- 
out diſturbance to Valencia, ibid. 


goes to the relief of Barcelona, 276, 

&c. he comes with a ſmall body to 
affiſt K. Charles, 291. is uneaſy at 
not having the chief command, ibid. 
and is appointed ambaſſador extra- 

ordinary, but is unacceptable to K. 
Charles, ibid. withdraws to Genoa, 


ibid. aſſiſts at a council, 
305. is recalled, a e his opi- 
nion againſt an offenſive war, 395, 
396. his anſwers to the queſtions of 
the committee of the houſe of lords, 
399 debates in the houſe of lords 


* 


522. his ſpeech, 503. his conduct 


liament, 522, &c. he is made knight 
of the Gnas, XVIII. 114. is ſent 
ambaſſador to the K. of Sicily, 134. 
made goveryor of Minorca, 165. 
his proceedings about the Catalans, 
253, &c. returns to England, 302. 
the French K. aſſures him that he 
would acknowledge K. George, 
ibid. returns to England, ars 
at St. James's, is forbid the 
court, 362, 363. is ſeized at Bolog- 
na, XIX. 168. his ſpeech about the 
dill againſt blaſphemy, 424 
Petition, it is voted in the houſe of 
commons, that it is the undoubted 
right of the you e of England to 
petition or addreſs the K. XV. 251. 
* the ſeptenial bill, XIX. 17. 
of the London clergy againſt the 
Petit, brigadeer, aſſiſts at the conqueſt 
of Minorca, XVII. 75. is madego- 
vernor of fort St. Phillips, 78 
Peyton, commodore, his ſhameful con- 
duct in the Eaſt-Indies, XXI. 284 
* V. K. of Spain, declared ſuch, 
XV 


42, 61, 5a. 1 i 
52. notiſies bis acceſſion to al the 


his conduct in Spain, 502, 


in Spain examined into by the par- 


courts except that of England, 2. | 
| A 
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a deſign for ati addreſs from the 
houſe of commons to own him for 
K. of Spain, 79. gives K. William 


notice of his acceſſion to the crown, 
who owns him for K. of Spain, 117. 


marries the D. of Savoy's ſecond 


daughter, 205. falls into an ill ha- 
bit of body, ibid. has diſputes with 


the ſtates of Catalonia, ibid. ac- 


| knowledpes the pretender for K. of 


England, 22 1. goes into Italy, 383. 
to Naples, and is at the battle of 
Luzzara, 415, 416. ſeizes the mer- 
chants plate at Vigo, 429. pro- 
claims war againſt, and invades Por- 
tugal, XVI. 52, 53. takes ſeveral 
towns, 53, 54. forms a large body 
near Madrid, 173, 174. goes from 
Madrid to beſiege Valentia and Gi- 


ronne, 276. beſieges Barcelona, 


ibid. comes to Madrid, but ſoon 
leaves it again, 28 1. returns thi- 
ther, 187. marches up to the earl 
of Galway, 288. See Spain. A 
project made by the miniſtry to 
yield to him Spain and the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, XVII. 360. is uneaſy at the 
D. of Berry's marrying the D. of 
Orleans's daughter, 473. negocia- 
tions about his renunciation of the 


crown of Spain, 514, &c. his mini- 


ſters not admitted in the congreſs 


of Utrecht, XVIII. 6, 13, 14. his | 


renunciation of the crown of France, 
27. extorts a donative from the 
Engliſh merchants, 303. pretends 
to have numberleſs complaints a- 
gainſt the emperor, XIX. 42. is 
ready to contend for the crown of 
France, ibid. is offended at the alli- 
ance between England and the D. 

of Orleans, 45. falls upon the em- 
| peror's dominions, 165, 166. the 
courts of England and France en- 
deavours to bring about an accom - 
modation between him and the em- 
peror, ibid. rejects all propoſals, 
and continues his warlike prepara- 
tions, 201. his declaration in favour 
of the pretender, 256. attempts to 
relieve Fontarabia, 310. abdicates 
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the crown, 51 his WY Pitt 
fon's deceaſe, 5 34. . concludes two c 
treaties with the emperor, 535, $36, 1 
remits great ſums to Vienna, $38. Pitt 
nk a XXI 255 I 
Philip, don, his in 6 Tl { 
XX. 573. enters Savoy, and takes Fiz. 
poſſeſſion of Chamberry, 57% is ſ 
driven out of Savoy, but regains it, 0 
576. is reinforced by France and w 
Spain, XXI. 81. his great ſucceſs Flac 
in tay, ' © + 3 X 
Phipps,” Sir William, made governor t 
of New England, XIII. $09 
Phipps, Conſtantine, council for de Plac 
Sacheverel, XVII. 229. is knight- CC 
ed, and made lord chancellor of be 
Ireland, 338. is thanked by the fo 
clergy, 392, 393. made one of the of 
lords juſtices, 393. promotes the fu 
jacobite intereſt in Ireland, XVIII. di 
119. the commons there reſolve Tre 
upon an addreſs to the Q. to're- Wl 10 
move him from the chancellorſhip, Place 
121. the biſhops vote à contrary 53 
addreſs in his . ibid. is re- lag. 
flected upon in the conduct of the pe 
purſe, 123. is appointed one of the 2 
lords juſtices of Ireland, 126. in fe- XI 
moved from being lord juſtice and ſpr 
lord chancellor, 318. is created late, 
doctor of the civil law at Oxſord, ing 
327. preſents a petition to the cpurt Plays 
at the Old Baily in favour of biho pf ord 
Atterbury, XIX. 462% hou 
Picardy plundered by the Sande reſt 
rates, XVII 3300 Ph 
Pickard, capt. deſtroys ſeveral French <d, 
ſhips in Bertram bay, XIV. 1 (Llebei 
Pierrepoint, Jervaſe, created hut Peet 
Pierrepoint of Ardglaſs in Ireland diſo 
XV. %% Hot, 
Pignerol beſieged by the D. of Sr XI 
| L XIV. 95 577 
Piper, count, the D. of Marlboroug XV. 
waits upon him, XVI. 423 4% latin 
Pitt, Mr. William, his remarkable elo liam 
quence, XX, 301, his ſeveral pre into 
5 ferments, e ee natic 
itts, Mr. made governor of Ratte sove 
x 3: XX. 58 upor 
Pitt) * 


INDEX 


Pittis, William, proſecuted for the 
caſe of the Church Fo En pod $ 


Memorial, : 1383 | 3 
Pirligo, lord, his a Y 
190. Joins the young r 


Pizzaro, don Joſeph, commands a 
ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips. againſt 
commodore Anſon, XXI. 91. by 
what means diſappointed, ' 


95 
Place bill, a 22 and debate N | 


2. a propoſal for 
penſions rejected, 


XXI. 13 
Pacemen, a quattibn in the houſe of 


XX. 225, 282, 
taxing places 


commons about 'their being mem- | 


bers of that houſe, XIII. 304. a bill 
for excluding them from the houſe 
of commons, XIV. 59. 
fuſes to pals it, 118. a motion for 
diſabling 3 and penſioners 
from ſervin arliament, XVI. 

196. place bill 1 1ok, XVII. 


XI. 2 


87. at 


33. the battle of, 
Plague in Poland, XVII. 8 

penha fen. 
a proclamation u 
XIX. 437. a bill 


ſpreading of the plague, 424 


Plate, a bill for encouraging the bri 


ing of it to the mint, XIV. 264 


Plays and playhouſes, ſcandalous, an 


order againſt them, XIV. 1 oy: 
houſe bill miſcarries, XX. 2 we, 
reſtraining their number, z rench 
E e oppoli ad riot. 
| 2. XXI. 415 


nebeian, the, 2 pamphlet againſt the 


peerage bill, anſwered by Mr. Ad- 
diſon in the Old Whig, XIX. 266. 


Plot, account of the Lancaſhire plot, 


XIV. 155. a plot in Scotland, XV. 
577, &c. not duly inquired into, 
XVI. 3, 4+ all the examinations re- 
lating to it not ſent down to the par- 

liament as deſired, 16. taken again 

into conſideration, and the exami- 

nation ſent down, 125. à plot dif- 

covered, XIX. 457.1 A dreſſes there - 

upon. N 458, &c. 


4⁰ 
Placentia 1 by che Engliſh, pid | 


1 


his ſhips are deſtroyed, 


the K. 8 


>| 
XVII. 387. at Markeilles, | 
2 that occaſion, 

to prevent the 


Plunket, John, e xh. 
461 1. had travelled. to Rome, 478+ ” 
votes of the houſe of commohs a- 


inſt hi ; 
fin ates Ae ties upon him, | 


480 
Points M. de, takes. Carthag 22 5 
Na eſca . the Engliſh Heet, 
386. comes wi 9 81 ore 
| Wer XVI. 55. ſome 
ſhips deſtroyed by Ko Ea i 5h 151. 
returns with a ſtronger dau e. 
but is forced to fly, and ſeveral of 
- 153 
Points, or Poyntz, Stephen, his Fs 
rial to the K. of Sweden, XIX. 
Poland, Auguſtus K. of, invades PZ 
merania, XIV. 526. is defeated by 
the K. of Sweden, XV. 206. Ses 
Auguſtus K. of Poland. The pro- 
£ teſtants oppreſſed” in that 11 7 an. 


Poland, John Sdbiefki, K. of, de, 
XIV. 325. France endeavours to, 
place the 57 of Conti on that 
Eren. but the elector of Sax- 
ny is choſen, ibid, See Auguſtus 

K. of. A war there, XV. 396, 

420, 570. continuation of the trou- 

| blies there, XVII. 87. further ac- 
N of the Aim of, XX. 189, 
81: Ke 4 . 7 why not 
5 to the Q. of ungary, 

57. ſtands by her, 75. 
to be made emperor, 127. which he 


of the diet of, 143, 144. K. of con- 
cludes a peace with the K. of Pruſ- 
ſia, 151. ſtate of Poland, 
N Abbot de, one of the Fre 
gp tentiaries, XVII. 2 5 55 "veg 
is ſpeeches there, 476, Kc. Mr. 


Vanderduſſen's ſmart ſaying to him 


about the French 2 484. 
made a cardinal, VIII. 52 
Polhill, David, inprioasl fo for he 
Kent ition,. 174 
Poll-tax in Scotland: efabliſhed, XIV. 
202. and i in England, 1 332 422 ; 
Pooley, John, biſhop of ern Pro- 
_ teſts againſt the dec of th e pare 
Us hamens 


1 


. XXI. | f 
1 It 


335 bill P, 155 . 


js propoſed 155 


refuſes, and why, 128. ſome account 


land, a motion to impeach him, 


\ ä 
3.8; D 


liament on a holy day, for which he 

is taken into cuſtody, XVII. 275 

Poor, reſolutions” nerf them, 
. ene 


Poors rate over England cpu och 
Pope, the French king's letter to him, 
| VI. 14. his mediation for a peace 
J defired, 310. the French K. writes 
à letter to him upon the pretender's 
expedition into Scotland, 5 32. Cle- 
ment IX. ſides with the houſe of 


Bourbon againſt that of Auſtria, | 


XVII. 8 3. countenances the preten- 


der's expedition into Scotland, ibid. | 


differences between the emperor and 


him, ibid. he raiſes an army, 84. 


at length he agrees with the empe- 
ror, 87. delays acknowledging K. 
Charles, 192. Clement XI. cauſes 
the earl of Peterborough to be ſeiz- 
1ed, „„ ob. $08 
Pope, Mr. Alexander, his death and 
character, XXI. 113, &c. 
Popery, a petition from ſeveral in Lan- 
caſhire againſt it, XVI. 216. a bill 


to prevent the growth of it, ibid. 
Popple, Mr. ſecretary of the commiſ- 
en 
Porteous, captain, is aſſaſſinated by the 


ſioners of trade, 


mob at Edinburgh, XX. 329. con- 
ſequences of it, 3 30, 336. a reward 
offered in vain for diſcovering his 
murderers, 343, 357. a fine of 2000]. 
impoſed on the city of Edinburgh 
for his widow, 2 


Porter, captain, concerned in the aſſaſ- 


ſination plot, XIV. 277, 296, 297. 
his character, 297. becomes an evi- 
dence, * $2 309, 341 | 
Porter, Sir Charles, chancellor of Ire 


XIV. 214. made one of the lords 
Juſtices, 328. dies, ibid. 
Portland, William Bentic, earl of, a 
great favourite of K. William, made 
room of the ſtole and privy purſe, 


XIII. 104. created baron of iren- | 


ceſter, viſcount Woodſtock, and earl 
of Portland, 118. refuſes to take 
money from the Eaſt-India com- 


. 8 
4 , 
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| any, XIV, 187, of. the. 
| — "Tordſtips & Peng 2 
Wales, 273. it is oppoſed by ſeveral 
gentlemen, and an addreſs preſent. 
ed to the K. by the commons about 
it, ibid: &c. the aſſaſſination "Pp is 
_ diſcovered to him, 289, 290... he en- 
tertains Smith as a ſpy, 368, &c. has 
an interview with marſhal Boyfflers, 
398. his ſolemn embaſſy to France, 
446. can obtain nothing in favour 
of the proteſtants in France, 448. 
is ſupplanted by the earl of Alþe- 
marle, and at his return reſigns all 
his places, ibid, a grant, of lands to 
him in Ireland, 497. is one of the 
plenipotentiaries at the ſecond par- 
tition treaty, 521. communicates to 
the houſe of lords his ſhare 1 8 
affair, XV. 112, &c. commits a miſ- 
take in his accounts, 126, Kc. is 
impeached by the commong, 128. 
but no articles are drawn againſt 
him, 136. atttends K. William in 
his laſt moments, 259. who was the 
cauſe of his diſgrace, 266. ſtops by 
his diligence the reſumption of R. 
William's grants, XVII. 436, 471. 
is ordered to part with his place of 
colonel of the firſt troop of hoſe 
guards, XVIII. 108, receives par- 
' ticular remarks of favour from K. 
George, 3 12. is created marquis of 
Titchfield, and D. of Portland, | 
XIX. 31. made one of the lords of 
the bedchamber, 164. his ſpeech 
a a court of the South-Sea diretcio 


Port L'Orient attacked by the Engl 
XXI. 269. is relieved, 3 
Port Louis taken by the Engliſh, XXI. 


Port Mahon, the Spaniards. ace 
haue it reſtored, XIX. 34 
Portmore, Daniel Collier, earl 15 
made commander in chief of the 
queen's forces in Portugal, XVII. 
329. Guiſcard correſponds with 
France under cover to him, 252 
Porto Bello taken by admiral Vernop, 
XX. 442. great rejoicings on that 


| 


accounts 


forged the K. of Spain's Will, X. 
Port St. Mary, plundered by the Eng- 
liſh, _ VXV. 423 
Portugal, don Pedro, K. of, accedes to 


the partition treaty, XV. 14. enters 
into an alliance with France, 207, 


208. afraid of the nayal prepara- 


tions in England, 383. concludes a 
neutrality with England, 307. en- 
ters into a treaty with Q. Anne and 
the States General, 565, &c. inſiſts 
upon the honour of f flag from 
the Engliſh admiral, when 'in his 
ports, 566. the auxiliary forces of 


England and Holland, XVI. 50. 


their ill ſucceſs, 51, &c. not furniſh- 
ed with horſe by the K. ibid. the 


K. governed by French councils, |. 
ibid. his kingdom invaded by the | 


Spaniards, 53. the K. comes to the 
army in order to invade Caſtile, | 
ibid. 54. lived privately in a little 
houſe at Alcantur, 303. has an in- 


trigue with a beautiful Engliſh lady, 


ibid. dies, | 1 
portugal, don John, K. of, ſigns a 
treaty of alliance, XVI. 305. mar- 
ries the emperor's ſiſter, . 4.66 
Portugal, a bill for encouraging the 
trade there, XVI. 498. the tra 
that kingdom prejudiced by the 
treaty of commerce, XVIII. 78. 
quarrels with Spain, XX. 290. Eng- 
land ſupports Portugal, ibid. death 
of the K. of Portogal, XXI. 420. 
differences with Portugal, 514. K. 
of attempts to diſcover the expor- 
tation of gold by Britiſh merchants, 
455. is forced to drop it, ibid. 
Polt-office, enquiry about it, XX. 273 
Potter, Dr. John, promoted to the ſee 
of Canterbury, XX. 352 
Powis, William Herbert, marquis of, 


ſails from Ireland into. France with | 
| XIII. 363, 381 
lowis houſe burnt, XVIII. 109 


K. James, 


2 Przmunientes clauſe, what, be ©, + 


of | 


ts Thg- 
nd, Texting a, manta ling 
him, XIX. 568. his letter to tl 


356 

Pragmatic ſanction, XIX. 537. is gua- 

ranteed by England, N 2 
e 


Prague, the fie 5 
258 559. progreſs of the 


ken 
e 
Preachers at Whitehall appoinjd, 
Preſbyterians, a bill of toleration ; a 


allow K. Charles to have the Com- 
mon Prayer read in his family, 285. 
their propoſals at the reſtoration, 
ibid. &c. were ready for an union, 
294. thoſe in Scotland jealous of 
| the N XVI. 325. act for ſecur- 
ing their government, 339 
e ee eee in Scotland, ther 
attachment to the government, 
© IP 4144. Ab 47 
Preſs, the abuſe of it, XX. 589 
Preſton, the battle of, XVIII. 460, 


Preſton, Richard Graham, lord, a = | 

clamation for apprehending him 
XIII. 378: enters into a plot 64 re · 

ſtoring K. James, 436. is taken, 


4 


| | 


Pi 


+ a and the D. of Savoy, 221. 
ut the kings of Portugal and Den- 
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is pardoned, 


Preſton- pans, the battle of, XXI. 183 
etender, acknowledged K. of Eng- 


land by the K of France, XV. 218. 
&c. and by the K. of Spain, the 


mark refuſe to own him, 226. the 
Engliſh nation highly angry at his 


being proclaimed K. 230. an act 


for attainting him, and for abjuring 
him, 245, 246. a deſign to place 
him on the throne after the queen's 


death, 580, &c. his intereſt pro- | 


moted in Scotland, 318, &c. letters 
of his ſent to ſeveral noblemen of 
that kingdom, 321. tells captain 
Stratton, that he longs to be among 


his Scots friends, 322, his birth- 


day kept publickly in Scotland, 
472. an account of his intended de- 
ſcent on Scotland, 531, &c. the 
French K. gives him a ſword, and 
takes leave of him, ibid. his motto 
upon his colours and ſtandards, 532 

he and his adherents are 76s" 


ed traitors, 534. he ſerves in the 


French army, XVII. 417. his cow- 
ardly behaviour at the battle of Ou 


denard, 22. the pope favoured his 


expedition into Scotland, 83. the 


French offer to abandon him, 160, 
162. biſhop Burnet warns the Q. 
about her eſpouſing his intereſt, 25 2, 
&c. his friends of enly ſhew them- 
ſelves in Scotland, 394. his medal 
op to the faculty of advocates, 
ibid. Leflie was to convert him, 
398. tranſactions relating to him, 
488, &c. is ill of the ſmail-pox, 
491. his ſiſter dies of it, ibid. va- 
rious reports about him, XVIII. II. 
his proteſtation, 75. declaration of 
the French minitter at the Hague 
about him, 164. account of him by 
C. Leſlie, 194, &c. queſtion whe- 
ther Q. Anne knew any thing of 
the denon of bringing him in, 235, 
&c. poſts io Veriails upon the news 
of the queen's death, but Lewis XIV. 


8 


F225 N06 - | 
ibid.. is tried and condemned, 4.39. | | 

| | 30%. his manifeito ſent to ſeveral 

f the Engliſh nobility, 332. h jp 


in his favohr, 404, &c. is proclaim- 


at Graveline, 502, &c. complains 


lating to him, 512, 513. removes 


mayor of London, with orders to 


on his birth-day, XIX. zo. removes 


ment XI. very kind to him, 134. 


* Ka 


defires him to quit his dominion, 


Lorrain, 350, 352. à reward of| 
ioo, ooo l. to ſuch as ſhould'feize 
him, 395, a rebellion in Scotland 


ed at Caſtletown, and his ſtandard 
ſet up at Bre-Mar, 408. his dhe. 
rents publiſh a manifeſto, 411, kt. 
his health drank at Oxford, 422, is 
proclaimed in Cornwall, 425. his 
declaration, 450, &c. lands atPeter- 
head in Scotland, 486. is proclaim- 
ed, and receives the homage of the 
epiſcopal clergy at Aberdeen, 486, 
487. 1s attacked with an ague, 487, 
torms a council, and ubliſhes fl. 
proclamations, 488. iſſues ont an 
order for burning ſome villages, 
490. imbarks at Montroſe, and lands 


of diſappointments from 'abroad, 
504. his paper to general Gordon, 
ibid. the earl of Stair preſents two 
memorials to the French court re- 


the lord Bolingbroke from bein 
his ſecretary of ttate, 514, 515. bil 
in the Iriſh parliament for attainting 
him, and giving a reward for his 
head, 521. ſends a letter to the lord 


proclaim him K. of Great Britain, 
541. the jacobites wear white roſes 


into Italy, 43. a conſpiracy to ſet 
him on the throne by means of Swe- 
den, 47. the K. of Sweden's pro- 
Jet in his favour, 141. manage 
propoſed between him and the 
czar's daughter, 144. cardinal 'Al- 
beroni projects ſomething in his fa- | 
vour, 234, 255. he enters into that 
cardinal's ſcheme, 256. he comes to 
Spain, ibid. the K. of Spain's de | 
claration in his favour, ibid. mar- 
ries prince Sobieſkt's daughter, 360. 
Sweden engages not to give him 
any aſſiſtance, 336, &c, pope Cle- 


ths 
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in Palm's memorial, 


Aition agaiuſt England, 22. how 


defeat the royal army, 181, 182. 
186. his letter to the magiſtrates of 
caſtle, 188. his other declara- 


wards, 190, 196. 


ö 204, &c. retreats from Verby, 0, 


- narrowly eſcapes being taken by | 
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lord Loudon, 25 his behaviour and 


„ e 36 OE 8. 
che pretender's declaration, 415 
&c. it is burnt, 472. a treaty in his 
' tavour between the emperor, and 
Spain, 5 37» &c. deſigns formed in 
| his behalf, 562, &c. is mentioned 
Pretender's friends in Britain abel in ; 
| his favour, XX, $984 596 is en-| 
couraged by the French to promote 
a rebellion there, ibid. his eldeit 
ſon ſerves under don Carlos, 25 2. 
reſpect ſhown him at Venice, re. 
ſented, 358. arrives in France, 
XXI. 21. embarks with an expe- 


2 


* 


diſconcerted, 23, 4 bill making it 
high treaſon to correſpond with 
him, 33. paſſes after great debates, 
35. intrigues in his favour, 163. 
difficuties in his way, 164. he em- 
barks for Scotland, 165. his con- 
voy is attacked by an Engliſh man 
of war, 166. he lands in the wel- 
tern iſſes of Scotland, ibid. his cha- 
racter 168. his rogreſs, 169, &c. 
ſome account uo | character of ſome 
of his principal adherents, 170. 
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179. various and artful motions, of 
his army, 180, 181. engage and 


his behaviour after the victory, 183, 


Edinburgh, 187. proclamation con- 
cerning the ſiege of Edinburgh | 
tions, ibid. &c. his progreſs ſouth- 

his ſummons to 
Carliſle, 197. gets poſſeſſion of it, | 
199. his declarations burnt at Lon- 
don, ibid. his progreſs 1n England, 


takes the town of Stirling, 220. 


— 


* : : 
* * 
* * 
E x: 


flight after the battle of Culloden, 
241, 242. his hiſtory till his eſcape 
to France, 289—294.. he lands 
there, 294. his behaviour at Paris 
upon the peace, 376, he refuſes to 
obey the Free cing's order and 
bis father's letter 10 Jeave Franc 
377. is made a priſoner, and ſent 


Prieſts, popiſh, a proclamation againſt 


XXI. 203 


1 


them, 


Prior, Matthew, his witty repartee to 


one of the French king's officers, 
XIV. 447. is ſecretary to the em- 
baſſy in France, XV. 12. is remov- 
ed from the board of trade and 
: Plantations XVI. 382 is ſent am- 
| ador into France, XVII. 401. 
_ writes the Examiner, 405, comes 
back to England, ibid Mori pes, 
414. named a plenipotentiary at 
py, e of Utteckt, but let while, 
474. goes to Paris along with lord: 
. Bolingbroke, X VIII. 9. is left there 
to take care of ſome private affairs, 


dj lord 'Bolingbrok#s. Jener ro 


gives the king's troops the flip, and © him, 18, &c. is left plen ipotentiary 
marches to the Lowlands, 17 3. is] at Paris. 20. has a private audience 

_ diſappointed of ſucceſs there, 174. | of the K. of France, ibid. comes 
gets poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, 1 - over to England, and returns to 
publiſhes three manifeſtos in his | France, 20, 21. lord Bolingbroke's 
own and his father's name, 177. his | letters to him, 49, $0, &c. his Jet- 
demands on Edinburgh, 178. pre- | ters to lord Bolingbroke and the 
pares to meet the 55 's troops, | | earl of Oxford, 58, 59, &c. his ne- 


© gociations about te pretender, 
249, &c. the lords Dartmouth and 

wy Bolingbroke's letters to him, 257, 
©, &E_ notifies the queen's death to 


"Lewis XIV. who 'affures him that 


„ke would maintain the Hanover 
ſucceſſion, 302. that King's anſwer 
to him concerning the Catalans, 
"ibid, &c. his memorial to him about 
the demoliſhing of , Dunkirk, 328. 
is ordered heme from Paris, 347. 
} a: 27 3 8 © 
he lands at Dover, and promiſes to 


reveal all he knew, 356. is intro- 


— 


duced to the K. and entertained at 
dinner by the lord Townthend, ibid. 


is taken into cuſtody, 376. exa- 
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miged and cloſely confined, 380. 
Prevaricates, ibid. and 401. the re- 
9 Port of the committee of ſecrecy 
Concerning him, 401. is excepted 
7 op. of the act of grace, . fo: 
Priviledge of the houſe of eats, | 

debate about, 
Priviledge places disfranchiſed, XV. 


Privy council, | ON one deten "in 
Great Britain, XVI. 527. fettled, 

i and who the members of it 1 

0 

Prizes, proclamation for the diftrib 35 

tion of them, | XVI. 

Profli igacy of the common 4 

76, 103, 352, 390. XXI. 437 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, meaſures Alben 

to ſecure it, XVIII. 166. acknow- 
ledged at the treaty of Utrecht, 283. 

© debates about the ſecurity of it, 

169. voted, to be out of danger, 

| 170 and 189 

Proteſtants i in tld oppreſſed, XIII. 
203. a maſſacre of them deſigned, 

204. many proteſtants againit the 

; prevent{ereent, ATV. 254. French 

__ Proteſtants, 1 5,000] a year grant- | 

ed for them by parliament, 258, pro- 
teſtants adhering to, K. James, 28r. 

the caſe of the French proteſtants 


not taken into conſideration at the | 


' treaty of Ryſwick, 405. nor the La- 
© therans, 408. in Sileſia, have their 
Churches reſtored to them, XVI. 


431. an act for naturalizing foreign | 


' Proteſtants, XVII. 112. repealed, 
350, 463. they preſent a petition 
about che occaſional conformity bill, 
429, 430. their intereſt but aintiy 
Utrecht, 483. XVIII. 49. recom- 


Pruſſia, 47. in the French gallies 
releaſed by the mediation of the Q. 


the Frency proteſtants in the ſchiſm 
ON bill, 208. the proteſtants in yo 
many e XIX. 315. 

: 5 


XX. 184 


\ 


[ 


t | 


inſiſted upon at the treaty ,of | . 


' mended to Q. Anne by the K. of | 


116 a clauſe inſerted in favour of 4 


Pruſſia, the D. of Marlborough, ego. 
Cilates with that on for ſending 
forces into GG 42. zoph 
Charlotta, a dies, 1b 
Pruſſia, J ve, K. of, the prifieis. 
lity of Neufchatel adjudged t 
XVI. 463. che ro uf 10 vka 
knowled ain bim. VII. 163. de: 
mands of arrears due to his troop 
and the ſucceſſion of the late K. 
William, 373» 386. comes "a 
Hague for that purpoſe, 386. 0 
to maintain his own troops, XV 
F. refuſes to come into the pegs 
25. his death and character, 4 
Prufft ia, Frederick K. of, 1 
father, XVIII. 48. the French pj 
poſe to ſet him on the Britiſh thy 
immediately after the queen's dec, 


og. included in the treaty between 


rance and the czar, XIX. 144. dee 
P. 271. is very rich, 339, his 
with the prince of Oran ge; vcd 

his death and character, 


- fined by. his father, X 

"cures a reconciliation with 1 
his marriage, 127. ſucceeds his la- 
ther, 468. his character, ibid. 492. 
his pretenſions to and invaſion, of 


Hungary rejected, enters 
ſia, and hes Holi Tag his gc 
conduct at the battle of 11 8 | 
. ln he 1 % his offers to the 
gary, 15 FT wh derermined 
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I . 524. receives dae 12 
States, ibid. plan of. an 1 


gainſt him, 540. gains, the batt] 
Chris ; againſt the Aon Ty 


n 


8 5 E Joins the empe 
on is jealous of the Q.'of 


4 d and declaration, 5 1. Sone 


Peror, hi 
Qt Hangar, 5 54. 


1114 


* 


Pruſſia, Frederick prince 28575 of 0 n- 


Sileſia, 482. his offers to the 15 


's deſigns, XXI. 50. bis n- 


| Fr treaty of 1 with the em- 
his e a Ela the - 


d id © 


„„ 


A 


a” Iv * 1 — pw 


- 


8 


is Soren out of it with vaſt lobs, | - 
7b. . ka deſpondency,, 77. 
s attempt to treat wich prince 


Charles related, 78; his manifeſto of e 


in anſwer to the Q. of Hun ary, | 


ibid. 79. remonſtrance to the R. off 


Poland, 79. is much exaſperati had be 
the anſwer to it, ibid. ke” de 


the Auſtrians and Saxons, 14 Ffir. en- 2 


ters into the convention of 

ver, with the K. of England, 48. 
enters Saxony, and takes Dre 
150. his magnanimous and — 


behaviour to the Saxon royal aaa ar 


ly, ibid. condludes treaties of 
with the elector of Saxony a "the 


empreſs Q 151. cultivates the "a * 


of peace in his dominions, 1 
ing jealous of other powers, he en |. 
ters into ſecret engagemenity wi 
France, 
343. his memorial concerning his 
flag, ibid. anſwer. ohh ha 2 
court to it, 346. a e earl 
Marſhal. his ambaffa the 
court of France, 34% 347 wp 7 | 
his conduct during che War, 374. 
and on the peace, 403. his letter 4 
the K. of Great Britain, ibid. his 
improvements in his own domini- 
ons, 404. reforms the laws of his 
come 438. differs 8 the court 
Rulfs, 439. oppoſes. the elec- 
den al a "a of the Romans, 440, 
456. is thought" to aſpire to that 
dignity, 457. his 
Frieſland _ 85 his expoſition, about 
i 
ips n E 0 7s aniwers o 
the Brit WA it, 458. he ig 
 fatisfied on that head; 469. op 
the Ruſſians entering Germany, 544 3 
the ſituation of him anch the 
Great Britain, ibick ſubſtance oY p 
treaty berween them, ibid. 55 
Pulteney, William, his ſpeech in the 
honſe of * 3 che peace, 


| q | a 1 * 5 2 1 * 
ibid. miſt en in the effects of it, 0 
Bohemia, 58. takes] 298. 1 
Tague, 59-. his ſucceſs in Bohemia, ol 


ibid. and with Sweden, 7 


. Daniel, made c one ol 


Punch) arguments ng again, 
Poritgng origin of hat names XII. 


fions to Eaſt 


Agr: at war, 317. 
drington, 782. 


1s againſt Wy 2 
£7 RE =D | 
gans 0 e 112 8 55 ö 


0 n, * cal jy army, 2 a= 
bout the propofals of the South-Sea 
company, 127. moves for an ad- 
dteſs, 377. is chairman of the m- 
coir to examineLayer, 475. made 
erer of the houſhold, 494. 49 
begins to be diſſatisfied, 524. 1s 
turned out of his places, 3 30. ig 
gainſt addreſſing the upon his 
ſpeech, 565; Bis 27 in the e- 
5 
or ts à du 
35 is ſtruck out of the * out” 
47 e and the commiſſion 
10g. quarrels with N Coo | 
5 1. bj ſpe on . 
es reſolutions againſtthe 
Fn epfedations,. 37a. unde 
earl of Bath. gp ig, 


The 


—_— of trade, XIX. 164. 
on the. treaties. of Hano- 


'"bs He perch 
ver and Wie his 
e bande e debate me | 
1 debt. 


3 03:Þ533 


.vit, X. 456. kate and church pu- 


bitans ibid, _ they ins 


2 ls, his wed, | 

and Large in favour of the 
ö „ 5435 Ts l XX. 394 · 
alliance; ſome account of 
167, &c. 20, Kc. Spain 
| 301, 314 
. ä 


| I. N 5 E 4 
Quakers, account of them, XIII, 119, 


Kc. 285. *Keith forſalces them, XV. 
2096, &c. do not join in the addreſs 


to the Q. 331. a bill for taking | 


ſome words out of their affirmation, 
XIX. 445. a petition againſt it, 
446. ſome pretend they were no 


« - Chriſtians, ibid. &c. a bill for ac- 


cepting cheir affirmation inſtead of 


© an oath paſſed in Ireland, 501. they 


/ Petition the houſe of commons oo 
cCerning tithes, &c. XX. 314. 

- thrown out on a diviſion, 315. Heir 
© loyalty on the rebellion, XXI. 202 
Quarentine, a bill regulating i it, 15 5 


Quebee, expedition there, XVII. 588 
Queentberry, James Douglaſs, D. of, 
- his behaviour on the invaſion, XIII. 
- 182. is commiſſioner to — Hon | 
ment of Scotland, XIV. 517. XV. 
1 47. made knight of che aber, 42. 
lord privy fea} of Scotland, 385. is 
made high commiſſioner, 388, 389. 
ſecretary of ſtate, 489. and high 
commiſſioner again, 493. deſerts 
the cavaliers, 497, 502. engroſſes 
every thing, 522. draws outt eſeſ-] 
: ſion of parhament to a great length, 
ibid. Frazer diſcovers a plot to him, 
577» 578. ſome thought it a con- 
trivance of the duke's, 594. he is 


- 


- diſmiſſed from the management off 
affairs in Scotland, XVI. 5. ſome of | 


his friends move, that the Q. ſhould 
be deſired to communicate a letter | 


peaoſed thereby to the parliament's re- 
ſentment, ibid, ſerves the D. of Ar- 


- cefſion in Scotland, 111. arrives at 


Edinburgh, where: he makes a pab- | 


- lic:entry, 120. nominates the Scot- 
tween England and Scotland, 237. 


ment of Scotland, 323. the tumults 
there about the union make him 
deſpair of ſucceeding, and he appre- 
| henas his life to be in danger, 342, 
343. goes in great ſtate to the par- 


of that duke $ to her, ibid. is ex- 


gyle, and promotes the act of ſuc- 


tiſh commiſſioners for the union be- 


, Is high commiſſioner to the parlia- | 


liament after the concluſion 765 
union, 348. his e end 
of the ſeſſion, ibid. 349. des to 
London, and is met by great num- 
bers, 349. is made baron of Ripp 
marquis of Beverly, and D. of Po- 
ver, 561. is ſworn of the 
council, XVII. ot. is e 
into the houſe of peers as D. of Do- 


right to vote as a peer of Scotland, 
110. but at length not admitted to 


have a vote in Scotland after he was 
created P. of Dover, ibid. & ct had 
a party in the parliament, 11. 
made third fecretary of ſtate, 112, 
and 137. dies, 397. 99 
Queenſberry, Charles Douglaſs D. 
is made one of the gentlemen! of the 
© bedchamber, 345 
| Queries, Conſtitutional, a libel 6 Al. 
ed. ordered by parliament to de 
burnt, © XXI. 435 
Queſnoy, a reſolution to beſiege it, 
XVII. 496. a deſcription of it, 565. 
beſiege it, ibid. and 543. mes len, 
530. is retaken by the French, 75 
Quietiſts, ſome account of, XV. 2 


We Warrantos againſt corporations, 

III. 252. the marquis of Halifax 

concerned in them, 300. {the 

| city of r reverſed,” 3456 
2 


Adcliffe, Charles, brother to the 
earl of Derwentwater, arraigned, 
| XIX. 22, tried and ſound guilty, 
| 24 25. Annes, Fo; is wt ov 
| XXI. 329 
Radnor, Charles Roberts, earl -% 
ſworn of che privy council, XV.2 
Radſtadt taken by the French; L 
419. conferences there, XVIII. 140 
Ragotſki,' prince, at the head of the 
diſaffected 23 XV. 560. 
aims at the princij of Tranfll- 
_— XVI. 58. himſelf . 
that principality, 395. ge 
the Hupgarzats to Any Wk 
Je 


E 


; 
1 
: 


Ran 


ver, 103. thought he had ffillt a | 


ä 


Ran 


wy wy 


- a, © wo = kl by 
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S 
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Rain ſurrenders the ales XVI, ® 


a a deſcription of it, 
Ramilles, Aa deſcription 
XVI. 261. 
ſtandards taken there 
Guild-halln. 
Ranelagh, , James earl of, — jt a 
privy counſellor, XIII. 
racter, 497. made receiver and 
maſter general of the forces, ibid, 1 
XV. 430. his accounts examined by 
the commons, 461, 462, 614. quits a 


of that place, 


his place, and is expelled the houſe 


of commons, 462. the commons ad- 
dreſs the Q. that ſhe would order 
him to be proſecuted, 8 
Ranelagh, Richard Jones, earl of, 
ſworn 
101 


Rank ME... the land and fea offi- | 


cers eſtabliſhed, XXI. 352 
Ranters one of the ſeries, XV. 285 
Ratciff, Charles. See Radcliff. - 


Rates, book of, reviewed by the com- 
73 | 
the elector of Bavaria takes po . | 
ſion of it, ibid. 547. a Say» wh | 


mons, | XIV. 60. 7 
Ratiſbon, a deſcription of it, XV. 5 


delivered to the diet there by Mr 
Le Houp Ps. XIX. $77 
Rattan iſland, taken by the Englit 


' XX. 584 ||| 


Rawlinſon, Sir William, made one of |: 
the commiſſioners of the great ſeal, 
_ 2 106. 


5 


and one of op: commiltoners — 
great ſeal, g 820 
Rebellion in 1715, ard notice; of zit, 
XVIII. 303. breaks out in Scot- 
land, 405. its progreſs there, 406, 
&c. and in England, 421, Sc. in 
1745, che cauſts and riſe of it, XX. 
595. who the firſt promoters. of it, 


ibid. its progreſs, XXI. 165, &c--it | 
increaſes in r 176. is ſup- 


preſſed intirely 


Rebels, E liſh and Scotch TT | 


1715, K ngen. are defeated at | 


„his cha- 


of the privy council, XVIL | 


_ "cuted at Preſton, at Wigan, and 
[rn there, ibid. the 
1 


Py land, 195, Kc. reſolve * n 
14 


— 


— 


Preſton, 460, Ko. and at Dubbl 
on the ſame day, 468. ſome ei 


Mancheſter, 542. about à thoufand 
ſubmit ic the kingꝰ's mercy? and p 


4 tion to be trani ported; ibid. 


more arraigned, XIX. 22 Ke. 


veral of — diſcharged, 33. ſome 


executed, 40. in 1745 ch — 
the King's troops, 2. 1 


beſiege Edinburgh Galle 186. 


march ſouthward. 188, 190. ſeve- 
ral regiments raiſed to ſuppri 
them, 192. 'theirprogreſs! tir 


* 7 15 
_ 


* 


back from Derby, 206. ſeirmiſhes 
with the king's troops àt CHfton, 
206. are forced to ſurferider® at 
Carliſle, 2 1a. return — 
take Stirling, 214, &c. z20, engage 
the kin 's troops at Fuller, 20 2. 4 
are fort 
4.7 take e. and Fort — 


242. others are attainted by 
0 251. apply t6 France, 


and 0d 6e d Med i miniſter at Paria, 
256. ſeveral of them are tried and 


executed, 258, 260. lenity” ſhewn 
to many of then, 332 


Rechreren, count de, oer the Düch : 


entiaries at the treaty of 
trecht, XVI 3 his ſervants 
inkulte@ IJ - Meſnager's, - 
1 . — 
;iow/ 0 
Records in the Tower, & — hy 
and put in order, at the — of 
the earl of Halifax, XVI. 219, &c 
Reformation, ſtate of the church from 
| that period: 0 the revolution, XV. 
| £13 102745 ic. 
Reformers made St Auguſtine's no- 
tions 8 —— of religion, XV. 
„ 291 
Reſugees French, beten the houſe 
of commons for relief, XIII. goz. 
phy to the K. 504. thei alen 


to abandon Stiffing 2 "> 


| them — the ſin — 


—— é —— — =” — 


1 " n vx Pr 
* 22 * * 
5 - 
; 
7 2 


NN D E X | 
.to Q Anne i in favour of their p * ies een 31 
2 1 2 in France, XVI. Revenue of the crown, flats of te 
G.. een for a bill to pre- and after the revolution, XII. 144. 
42 the ſubj jects of the French K. = ſeveral branches of it; thid. & 
from... claiming any eſtates here, ropriation A! 1 i bc 
XVII. 250. . a petition to Q. Revo olution 3 les, far el g 
Anne for her inte Set the wen- univerfally embraced, NI 313. 
25 Utrecht in favour of their per-] the revolution talked and Preachel 
ated brethren in France, 468 againſt, 9 
Regale, what it is, XIII. 96 | Reynolds, Edward, made 3 


Regency, act for it, XVI. 192. a dan- 


ous miſtake relating to it recti- bi 
XVIII. 116 | 
Regency ſettled on the death of the | Ri 


prince of Wales, XXI. 431 


Regent of France. See Orleans, D. of. 


Regiſter bill, hiſtory of, XXI. 469 
Rehearſal, a paper by Leflie againſt the 
lawfulneſs of reſiſtance, XVII. 2 


Religion, ſtate of in America, XX. | 


Remonſtrance of the fate of che king-| 
| XIII. XVI 


Smugglers. to be perſecuted, XIV. 
432, &C. is naturalized gratis, 434 


Renunciation of the crown of France | 


the K. of Spain; XVII. cr 

3 about — ibi 5 c. So 
XVIII. 25. of the crown of Spain 
by the princes of France, 61 
Reports of the committee of ſerrecy, 
IX. 395, &c. of that appointed to 
examine Layer, 475 
Repreſentation of the lords lo Qu An 


XV. 58% Kc. of the lower houſe | 


of convocation, 618; Kc. of the 
Jords about the Ayleſbury affair," 
XVI. 95; c. of t 
of convocation, 103. of the com- 
mons about _ debts of the navy, 
XVII zz. and about the Dutch, 
4650. of the convocation to Q. 
une, 36 
Republicans, their influducs, XIII. 


' Xx1x. republican whigs, who, Ixxiv. | 


N Sir John, his memoirs quoted, 
0 XIII. 107, &c. |. 


Rexiered, debate about that word in 


| 


' Ri 
x Ridge e, ee cenfired byhe Gebete 


the lower houle ! 


1 


—— 


* againſt K. William's i 5 


Rice, orohibltioh taken of, XX. 18 
Rich, Sir Robert, made one of 10 
EN of the . 

83 


Richardfon, —, one of 025 7 2 
3 in the aſſociation plot, XIV 


2. 
Richelieu, D. of, the Des 


273 || dor at Views” brings about a 
Hee ey! * N bel Hlenchk | 


| between Great Britain and 11 8 


peror 
Richmond; Charles Lenox, I 75 5 
eſtate in France ſecured, XVI. 
284. made one of the lords of the. 
bedchamber, 325. preſents a'peti- 
tion in behalf of the condemned 


lords,” 543 
_ Sir Dudley, made ſolicitor ge- 


mmons, for his management 
about- 'vietualling the navy, A 

Riga beſieged by the Poles, oo 99 
; relieved by the K. of TN 

Riz Hts: ad liberties of the pes 

: il for ſettling them, 75 

Riots at- Briffol, Chippenti 
with; Reading, &c. i 
329. proclamation for ſupp 

riots, 33 2. riots in Lana 22 

| Ke. XIX. 30, &c. A 

Riot at the French playhonfes; #71 

: 39% 


| 


then, baron 46a » de, neßbe 


two treaties . . 8 e 


and Spain, XIX. Sc. dilmil- 
ſed, 558. flies to the Dutch ambaC. |: | 
ſador, who carries him 30 colonel 


Stanhope? s houſe, taken, Away 


from' thence by AE e N | 


in the caſtle of Segovia, ibid. ome 
expreſſions he dropped, | 537-549 
Rivers, Richard. 
mands the land wing that. "oy 
make A deſcent | in France, 5 
302. ſtric ly examines Gul 


bid. refuſes the command of the | | 


forces, 15 oy 396. made mn 

ral of th the vs 5 05 2 8 Go 

privy. nth 

the court of hon TY 37. 8 5 
are the 3 

be taken of the 

lag 415.4 


are 4 


ſ cee I ns 


general 9 f the ordnance, and colo 
orſe 


nel of the royal regent, * h 


guards, 8 
Robethon, monſieur de, aten .* 
George 4 England, XVII 
males jealquſies into his waſeliy of 
the lord algen, XIX. o, 41 
Robinſon, John, head of th e 2 pen- 
dents, 78 
nobinſon. John, made biſhop of. "Brie 
tal, XVII. 329. defi gnod pleni- 
potentiary at the treaty, of peace, 
ibid. is appointed one hy —_— 
potentiaties at Utrecht, Comes 


there, an appears in a deer velvet | 


gown, 47 34 474. his ſpeech at ng 
opening of the et oog 75+ 
letters to ſecretary - St. John, 5 
ec. fteſh orders ſent. 88. h, 10 


his anſwer to the i tion of 


the States about the P. of rmond's| , 
refuſing to act, 506, Ec. threaten 
them With the Engliſh. making a 


ſeparate peace, ibid. opoſes to the | 
1 aſpenſion of for two 7 
months, in order to treat wth, the [ 
French, 547, &c. he and the earl 
of Strafford ſcruple to ſign a ſepa- 1 


allies a 


* 


f 1e . 8 


Savage, earl, ca Parlament. 
iwer ta à re! 


RR. 


| [ow rep in al of 247 ee? 


Rochelle, Lauren 
0 0 N Tb 


E the gallies, XV 
rites of | Hides 2 


1 7 8 ++ 


Mary, XIV. 192. moves a 
doubt about the legality of the par- 
liaments continuance, 1 54, Proteſts 


fi knowle 
| nin he ropes athens 


161. repreſents the bad ſlate of the 


coin to the houſe. of lords, 18 , 
Ke. is ſet at the head of affairs and 


; engages to bring the tories into the 


king's ſervice, XY. 64. made lord 

lieutenant, of leplandy Js' _— - 
verts upon ſome he : houſe: of 

| lords, Who bad Teflefted on- the K. 

of France, 111, 112. the: king's 

diſtruſt of him, at which he i; is of- 

| fended, 112, the K. is aneaſy with 


him, 169, &c. is thought to. be the 


promoter of all violent motions, 
210. ſeveral books publiſhed againſt | 
him, ibid. he delays his going to 
Ireland, 213. perceives the roy a 
Nn not with him, ibid- the 
complains 


complains of his imperious tem 
8 2 him, i per, 


s to Ireland, ibid. his behaviour 
there, ibid. &c. aſks leave to come 
to England, 25 3. brings over com- 
mg againſt the truſtees for for- 

ited eſtates, ibid. is declared again 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, 357. was 
for an entire change N che ad mini- 
ſtration, 359. a rivalſhip between | 
him and the P. of Marlborough, 


ibid. was againſt declaring war a- 


gainſt France, ibid. quits his place 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland, 460. 
ſet up as the only man that deſerved 
to be prime miniſter, 576. ſeconds 
the lord Haverſham's G peech, and 
complains of the —— of the 
coin, XVI. 72. urges the ill con- 
fequences of the act of ſecurity in 
Scotland, 73. moves the bringing 
the electreſs dowager of Hanover 
to live in Engl and, 83, 190. moves 
for a clauſe in the a& of regency, 


that the regents ſhould not repeal 


any part of the act of uniformity, 


195: opens the debate about the | 


danger of the church, 203, &c. his 
ſpeech in the debate about the union, 
354, &c. on the flate of the nation, 
488. was' for laying the blame of 


the miſcarriages of the admiralty on | 


the miniſtry, 494. his ſpeech in re- 
lation to the affairs of Spain, 502. 
ſpeaks in Dr. Sacheverel's behalf, 


XVII 239, 244. is made preſident | 


of the council, 327. complains of 


the lord keeper Harcourt for intro- | 
ducing the Scots lords to Q. Anne, 


336, viſits the D. of nenn. 
338. dies ſuddenly, 


| 3551 
Rocheſter, Lawrence Hyde, earl of 


his ſpeech in the debate on the navy 
debt, XIX. 441 
Rocheſter, Thomas Sprat, biſhop of, 
is taken into cuſtody, XIII. 515. 
Young's'plot againſt him, XIV. 36. 
See Sprat. Is «og lay baptiſm, 
XVII. 494 
Rocheſter, biſhop of. See Atterbury. 


1 W d . 
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commons with the 


Rochford, William ns 55 | — 
rein, earl of, a grant Tg to, 
in Ireland, 

Rockingham, Lewis Watls1 

earl of ar nag ** 


Romney, Henry Sid Wai 
| = 5 $ Os wed 491. 
grants o ands to him in Ireland, 

497. made groom of Re as, gr 

Rooke, George, rear admir ral, aps 

K. William to Holland, XIII.“ 12 
ſubſeribes an addreſs to Q May, 
526. is knighted, and made Vice- 
admiral of the Red, XIV. 83, his 
engagement 'with the F 'rench fleet 
98, &c. is examined by the Som- 
mons, 112, &c. made one of the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, 125. 
is with a ſquadron at Cadiz, 281, 
256 reſigns the command to lord 
erkley, 326. is examined by the 
| houſe of commons, 371. * boards 
Copenhagen, 528. commands the 
Engliſh fleet, XV. 206, one f the 
council to prince George, 358. is 
| ſent to attack Cadiz, .421. is'averſe 
to that undertaking. ibid. &c, burns 
the galleons and French fleet at 
Vigo, 5 24. the commons vote him 
| thanks: 438. and addreſs the U. to 
order him to lay before them an ac- 
count of his proceedings, 436. his 
conduct examined an approved, 
ibid, &c. ſworn of the privy coun- 
cil, 437. is ſent with a fleet to. alarm 
the coaft of France, 53 3. convoys 
Charles K. of Spain to Liſbon, 509. 
comes in ſight of the Freench' fleet, 
but does not engage them, XVI. 
45. takes Gibraltar, ibid. &c. his 
victories paralleled by the houſe of 
D. 2 
| borough, 64. he is laid aßide, 
Roſez taken by the French, Niue 
Roſs, Robert by rd, preſents ari addreſs 
from Scotland, ' "XIV $19 
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Roſs, William lord, N a reſolye in 
N 


VI. 12 
N "Roſs, 
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32, 


80 


nk general, his {þ in in packs 


the ſecret committee, . 
ſpeech about the South - Sea affair, 
XIX. 390 
Rothenbourgh, count de, his declara- 
XX. 10 


tion and e 
Rothes, John , earl of, preſents a| 


reſolve to the parliament © of Scot- 
land, XVI. 10. is made privy ſeal, 


17. removed, 112. was for the 


union, 326, choſen one of the fix- | 


teen peers, 554. high admiral of 
Scotland, and the king's commiſſi- 
oner to the general aflembly of the 


church of Scotland, XVIII. 364. is 


zealous againſt the rebellion, 415. 


tries to ſecure Perth, 432. marches | 
the rebels 
break into the burial place of his | 


to Seaton-houſe, 435. 


family, 443. he attempts in vain to 
make himielf matter of Falkland 
palace, 493 
Rotto Frede, the battle of, XXI. 275 
Rouille, monſieur de, comes to Hol- 
land under Done of negociating 
a peace, XVII. 139, &c. 159. de- 
parts from Holland. 167 
Rowe, Nicholas, under ſecretary of 
ſtate, ; XVII. 137 


Roxburgh, John Ker, earl of, deſires | 
that the acts of ſecurity ſhould be | 


read, XVI. 12. is made ſecretary of 
fate, 2 removed, 112. is choſen 
one of the fixteen peers, 559. fets 
himſelf ap in oppoſition to the D. 


of Queenſbury's power, XVII. 112. | 


his . in parliament, XVIII. 
391. papal the rebels in Scot- 
land, 415. made of ſtate, 
and keeper of the ſignet in Scot- | 
land, XIX. 41. is for che Fa 
bill, | 204. 
Royal Aﬀurance company erected. 


X. 333, Kc. 
Rugen, iſle of, reſtored by Denmark, | 
XIX. 347 | 
Ruremond wha” XV. 406 
uſhout, Sir James, ſent ambaſſador to 
Tanne "4 2 Lond: ys f, 


; E. *. 

Ruſſel, William, "ry kis attainder re- 
ment XVIII. 379, * is ordered 

to ſell his regiment, 398. is one of | 


verſed, XIII. 143, a committee ap- 
2 to examine who ad | = 
proſecutors, ' . _. 298 
Ruſk admiral Edward, convoys. the 
Q; of Spain, XIII. A g is appoi 
ed . of es fleet, 
5% convoys the Turkey e dern into 
England, 477. examined in the 
houſe of commons about the con- 
duct of the fleet, 502.: ſends. u 
addreſs to Q. Mary from the beet, 
25. defeats 2 French at La 
ogue, s very o portunel 
out of the Th hames, 5 I. ; — 
voked at ſome TY orders, he 
does not purſue his victory, $38. 
thanks voted him by the 
commons, XIV. 44. is 3 
by them about the conduct of the 
fleet, 45. letters of his, 51. his an- 
{wer to the houſe of lords to the 
earl of Nottingham's papers, where- 
| 5 his orders and lets were 
gravated, 60, 61, vote of the houſe 
i commons in his favour, 60. diſ- 
miſſed, 84. is put again at the head 
of the fleet, 124. and made one of 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
125. fails into the Mediterranean, 
127. goes towards the coaſt of 
| France upon the diſcovery of 
plot, 295. deſires the houſe of com- 
mons to read the paper relatin 
Fenwick, 342. mal earl of Orterd, 
"274 had the management both of 
the admiralty and the fleet, 387, 
445, 476. reſigns all his plz 
476. is very popular, ibid. See 
Orford, Edward Ruſſel, earl of. 
Ruſians advance a info Wiſmar, XIX. 
08 and agai ;vchqnen, Ma. See 
ar. 
Ruſſians conclude a treaty with Eng- 
land, XX. 252, 324. 'war with the 
Turks, 360, &c. a ſucceſſor ap- 
xg to that crown, XXI. 4. 
Some account of their affairs, 4 | 
&c. 30,000 of them taken into the 
pay of Great Britain, 326. ſtate of 
affairs * 344+ 3 
for 


| 


4 


9 
# . 


march countermanded, 

come jealous of ace 24 aa 

an alliance with the empreſs Q| 
differ with the Pruſſians, 439. 

Keats of x of a treaty between England 


— Iriſh forces, XIII. 398. reduces 
8 ow 493 
Rutland, John Manners, earl of, made 
marquis of 17 and D. of Rut- 
land, XV. Waits upon K. 
George at 11 A coming, and is 
graciouſly received, XVIII. 311. is 
made knight of che Garter, 
-Ruvipny, marquis of, his conduct in 
Ireland, XIII. 461. created earl of 
Galway, and ſent to command the 
Engliſh forces in Piedmont, XIV. 
135 See Galway. 
Rye, K. George lands there, XIX. 
41 
Ryſwick, ſome account of the . 
greſs of, XIV. 374, &c. negocia- 
tions there about a peace, 378, &c. 
* figned there, | 399, &c. 


S. 


Acheverel, William, refuſes the 
place of one of the Commiſſioners: 
of the admiralty, XIII. 108 
Sacheverel, Henry, account and cha- 
racter of him, XVII. 217, &c. 
| preaches his famous ſermon, 218. 
40, ooo of it ſold, 219. reflects on 
biſhop - Burnet and Ben, Hoadly, 


n 


ibid. 220. is impeached by the 


commons, 222. his trial, 227, &e. 
it cauſes great uneaſineſs, 224. the 
managers at his trial, 226, 227. 

the peers who voted for and againſt 


him, 241, &c. the cenſure paſſed | 


upon him, 248. his ſermons burnt, 
247. addreſſes on account of his 
trial, 309, &c. his pro reſs into 
Wales, 325. a ferment raiſed among 
the clergy by his trial, 331. re- 
joicing upon the expiration of his 
Luſpoakon, XVIII. 106. he is made 


2 * b E ; 
for the Low Countties, 354: Soul: e St. Andrews, FEY „ 
7. 
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5 107. ' preaches at Sar 2 4 


cry about 5 ibid 
514.7 leaves Dr, Atterbury 0 8 
id 
Sacramentel teſt, attempts to. repeal 
It, XV. 274. "a letter a 


dered by the commons "Wh 1 5 


Sail-cloth, act * ence 
manufactory of, a 
Saint Alban's, 97 Beauclerk, 
of, made captain of the 4% of 
penſioners, SEG HL 317 
St, Germain, the court there 55 


rages che lot in Scotland, 
22 


St. Janvarius's s blood does 
875 


while admiral Byng is 


St. John, Henry, a ointed ſecretaty 
of war, XV. 624 Wei re 
intimate with - XVI. zol, 1 
tries to e the leaders of the 
tories in Q&A Anne's intereſt, 484 

reſigns his place of ſecretary 14 wy war, 

is 23 ſecretary 

N I. 317. 


he 50 2 4 
the commons Airs  ( 
Sar, 340. 


2 25 marquis de 
; 8 intimacy with him, 35 
3 meetings Wi I, 399. 
tranſmits the propoſals of France to 
lord Raby, 401. his letters to the 
ear] of trafford, 412, * 488. 
XVIII. 16. his anſwer totheDutch 
memoral XVII. 356 his ſpeech 
when the negociation of peace was 
reflected his letters about 
the peace, 480, &c. and to N 


| 486, Ec. to the D. of Ormond 
about not venturing a battle, 497 
his 12 in the — 3 ane, 


about a peace, 514» his letter 10 
.Torcy about the renunciation, Acc] 
Kc. is created viſcount Bolingbr 


Francs 


| 565. goes incognito to 
XVIII. 9. is impowered to cn. 
clude a ſeparate 


| cn between 

England, France, Spain, and Sa- 

: oy, - 8, goes: to Fontaine 
y 
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ere he is 


ring, 9, 10,. returns to England, 32. 
his letter to the Britiſn plenipoten- 
= en iſlands, 21. a miſunder- 


his letters to the 
D. of 3 34, &c, {ends 


the Britiſh Miniſter orders to ſign 0 


the peace, 64, &c. arrives at White- 
hall with the treaties of peace and 


commerce, 69. forms a ſcheme to 


i 


put himſelf and lord Harcourt: at 
the head of the high church party, 

5: he and ſecretary Bromley, and 
Sir William Wyndham, gain the 
aſcendank _ the lard treaſurer, 
133, 1656. his deſign of new mo- 


delling the army, 165.  paſhes-on | 


his deſi gn of bringing in the pre- 
tender, Abid. 166. his ſpeech about 
che Catalans, 168. ma 


dower of K. James's Q. 177. lays 
before the Commiſſioners an ac- 


count of the treaties of peace and | 


commerce, 183. | cauſes the pub- 
liſher of the Vs letter to the elec- 
tor of Hanover to be 8 
199. 3 that _ 
over, promotes the ich 

bill, _ 204. is againſt — 
the diſſenters ſchools to teach their 
own children, 208. was bred a- 
mongſt ſchiſmaticks, 203. brings 
in a bill to make it high treaſon to 
liſt or be inlifted in the ipretender's 
ſervice, 218. is examining 
into the Spaniſh trade, 217. had the 
conduct of foreign affairs, 220. was 
bold, a man. of pleaſure, and had 
the publick odium, ibid. falls out 
with the treaſurer, 2 ſu 

by the Q. ibid. 221. the 
treaſurer to be Joao: Sir and is 
likely to ſucceed him, but reſolves 
to ſtrike in with the whigs, 223. 
his proceedings about the pretender, 
* Ec. 246—270. his | 


4 


| 


m_ by the — i _ — 1 | 
him a preſent of a fine- diamond 


tiary, 16. about the ravaging of 
berween him and the earl | 
of 4 


a private 
agreement in France about the 


S * 


To 


in to-fail him, he oes over 
* 5 in diſguiſe, 356. 3 NR. 
ter, ibid. 357. is im 
treaſon, 378. the articles | 
him carried up to the yr 
lords, 396. his name and coat of 
arms are , 402; is ſecretary to 
tte pretender, 514, 515, removed, 
516, his letters upon t occaſion, 
ibid. &c, he is ed, and re- 
turns to England, XIX. * his 
_ attainder reverſed, 52 5 Kc. at- 
tempts to create a miſunderſtanding 
between his majeſty and the prince 
of 32 XXI. 379. Bis death 
and character, 45 1. his wg 
= wp by che grand Jury 
ie 


St. John, Sir Honey, created vikount 
St. John, XIX. 28. 1 

St. Quintin, William, nol; ks of. 
| the Commiſſioners of the treaſury, 


XVIII. 323. is diſplaced,” =o 


'St. Sebaſtian taken by the D. f 
Ber wick, XIX. 311 
Saliſbury, Cecil, earl of, ſent to the 

CHO XIII. 117. admitted — 
bail, ibid. is impeached, 
Saliſbury, James Cecil, earl of, Home's 
againſt him, XIV. 36 
& tax reduced, XX. 74. 3 
about the revival of i it, 113. 
ference of in Scotland. 
Saltſburghers cruelly perſseuted, 
123. are encouraged to ſertle in 
Georgia, | 183 
Saluſſes, the battle of, XIII. 402 
Sample, John, when vp — | 
ſan, and eſcapes, XIX. 460. 
 Sancroft, 


= 


- 


Sancroft, William. archbiſhop. of Can- | Savoy, Amadeus II. D. of, adceded ty 
terbury, tried and acquitted, XIII. the grand alliance, XIII. 398." js 


ly. meets the lords at Guildhall, 


andi invites the prince of Orange, 
Ix. made one of the privy council, 
101. refuſes to conſecrate biſhop | 

' Burnet, 109. abſents himſelf from 


parliament, and refuſes to take the | 


oaths, 114. bis character, 115. 1s 
ſuſpended ab officio, 275. was for a 
comprehenſion, 277. dies, XV. 
277. - publiſhed biſhop: Overall's 
book, 8 ! 298 
Sandwich, earl of, appointed plenipo- 
tentiary to the Dutch, 
Sandys, Mr. made chancellor of the 
-  exchequer, | XX. 531 
Saragoza, a deſcription of that place, 
XVII. 294. battle near it, 291, &c. 
K. Charles comes thither, 293. the 
D. of Vendoſme takes poſſeſſion of 
it, | 305, 300 
Sardinia reduced, XVII. 71. ſecured 
by Sir John Norris, 286. conquered 
by the Spaniards, XIX. 166. given 
to the D. of Savoy, 167, and 204. | 
his miniſter claims the ſhips in the 
harbour of Meſſina, 289, 290. the 
troops deligned for the expedition 
to Sardinia are ſent to Sicily, 291. 
Sardinia evacuated, 302. and given 
to the D. of Savoy, 308 
Sardinia, K. of, abdicates, XX. 78. 
K. of, his character, XX. 567. joins 
the Q of Hungary, ibid. his ſteadi- 


neſs in rejecting the offers of France, | 


78. his ſituation and views, 640. 
| bis demands oppoſed by the Q of 
Hungary, but granted at laſt, 641. 

hisdominions attacked by the French 
and Spaniards, XXI. 82. loſes ſe- 
veral places by them, ibid, &c. loſes 


the battle of Con!, 86. but raiſes | 


the ſiege of that place, ibid. war 
declared againſt him by the Ge- 
noeſe, 15 2. is greatly harraſſed by, 
Don Philip, 155. by what means 
ſaved. 156. reflection on his con- 
duct during the war, 374. concludes 
a treaty with France and Spain, 


XXI. 298 


405 


defeated at the battle of Saluſſes, 
402, &c. applies to K. William 
and the States General, 405, 406. 
moſt of his towns taken, '482z;"*&c, 
K. William and the States of Hol. 
land allowed him 100, 00 U. & er, 
483. his affairs reſtored by D. 
dchomberg's aſſiſtance, 484. makes 
a great progreſs in Dauphins, takes 
Ambrun, &c. XIV. 31, &c. falls 
ill of the ſmall pox, 32, 33. be⸗ 
fieges Pignerol, 96. is defeated at 
the battle of Marſaglia, ibid. xc. 
makes a ſeparate peace with France, 
318. his daughter given in mar- 
riage to the D. of Burgundy, 329 
Savoy, Victor Amadeus II. D. of, re- 
fuſes to have one of his ſons brought 
to England, and educated in the 
Proteſtant religion, XV. 94. his 
ducheſs proteſts againſt the bill of 


ſucceſſion, 95. that D. commands 


the French army, 203. grows cold 
and backward, 205. | 
daughter married to the K. of Spain, 
ibid. owns the pretender, 221. the 
allies jealous of him, 416. comes 
into the grand alliance, 561. the 
French diſcover it, 562. their un- 
reaſonable demands of him, ibid. 
the K. of France's Lo Ferry 
63. gives notice of his proceed- 
— — Q. Anne and the Dutch, 
ibid. Count Staremberg brings him 
forces, ibid. the French K. declares 
war againſt him, 564. loſes Ins 
towns, and continues firm, though 
not duly aſſiſted by the emperor, 
XVI. 55, 56. has but a very {mall 
army, and reſolves notwithſtanding 
to adhere to the grand-alliance, 152. 

admits none of the clergy into 
councils, ibid. fortifies Turin, 294. 
refuſes the French K. s offers, ibid. 
raiſes the fiege of Turin, and de- 
feats the French, 297. undertakes 
to march an army into France, and 
Q. Anne makes a treaty with him, 
393, 438. enters Provence, 
vances 
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vances towards Toulon, 450. comes 
before that place, 451. is obliged 


to. retire; which he does in very 
good order, 45 2. recovers Suza, 
453. the lords addreſs Q. Anne 
to ſtrengthen his army, he having 
deſerved ſo well, 04. takes Exil- 


les, Fort la Perouſe, the Valley of | 


St. Martin, aud Feneſtrello, XVII. 
69. makes alſo a diverſion in favour 
of K. Charles, ibid. receives the in- 


veſtiture of the Mantuan and Mont- | 


ſerrat, 88. France offers to re? 
Savoy to him, 163. and endeavours 
to draw him off from the grand al- 
liance, 171. he refuſes to take the 
field, 191. is indiſpoſed, as well as 
his ſon and brother, 285. has an 


interview with the emperor Charles, 


who grants him the inveſtiture of 
the fiefs in Montſerrat, 385. -pene- 
trates as far as the Rhine, 1bid. his 


miniſters angry at the report of their | 
maſter's agreeing to 1 of 


arms, 547. one of his plenipoten - 
tiaries inſulted, XVIII. 12, &c. ac- 
count of the difference between him 
and the court of Vienna, 22. Sicily | 
offered to him, 23, 24. the arrears 
of his ſubſidies paid, 24. how 
nearly his houſe is allied to the Eng- 
liſh crown, 290. is perſuaded to 
exchange Sicily for Sardinia, XIX. 
42, enters into 'a convention with 
the emperor about Sardinia, 225. 
is put in poſſeſſion of that iſland, 
6-5 hot 308 
Saunders, captain, his conduct in com- 
modore Anſon's voyage, XXI., 92, 


daw bridge, Jacob, expelled the wh 
of commons, XIX, 360. bill to 
make his eſtate anſwerable for 
250,000 l. to the South-ſea com- 
W c 
3 * de, enters into the ben 
ſervice, XX. 363. this bravery and 
conduct, ibid. eommands the 
French army in Flanders, XXI. 68. 
his character, 63. his bravery at 
Vol. . xe» 


on 


the pay of Great Britain, XIX. 86 
Saxony, elector of, fee Poland, con- 
\ -» cludes a treaty with England, XXI. 
F Fart nn 1439 
Scarborough, Richard Lumley, 21 
of, attends K. William to Ireland, 
XIII. 349. ſworn of the privy 
council. XVII. 101. his ſpeech at 
Dr. Sacheveral's trial, 237. is a- 
out the bill for limiting the num- 
r of officers, 2 50. moves for the 
thanks of the houſe of lords to be 
given to the D. of Marlborough, 
336. as lord lieutenant of North- 
umberland, repairs to Newcaſtle, to 
ſecure that place, XVIII. 428, his 
ſpeech in parliament, XIX. 553 
Scarborough, earl of, his character, 
XX. 223. his ſpeech about re- 
moving officers, ibid. 
Scarſdale, Leak, earl of, a proclamation 
for apprehendipg him, XIII. 524. 
complains of his commitment to the 
houſe of lords, XIV. 4 
Schellenberg, the battle of, XVI. 
1 22, 2 
Schiſm, formed by nonjuring 83 
B N XV. 273, Ec. 
Schiſm- bill, Nr and debates 
upon it, XVIII. 201, &c. extended 
to Ireland, 209. a deſign to repeal 
it, XIX. g5. it is repealed, 2433 
Schlick, count, enters Bavaria, XV. 
44. he makes himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral places, 545. defeated, but 
takes Wiltzhoven. _ ibid. 
Schomberg, Frederic, D. and marſhal 
of, relieves Maeſtricht, XIII. 91. 
comes over with K. William, and 
is maſter of the ordnance, 104. is 
elected knight of the Garter, 118, &c. 
the parliament gives him 100, ooo l. 
which is converted into 50001. a 
year, 137, 161, &c. has the com- 
mand of the army in Ireland, 161. 
his campaign there, 262, * 
0 BS 


— 


plot in his army, 264, &c. his con- 


duct in Ireland, goo, &c. his army 
reinforced, 316. takes a fatherly 
Cate of the Engliſh army, 350. 
takes Charlemont caſtle, 351. op- 
poſes the paſſing of the Boyne, and 
adviſes the ſending part of the army 


towards Slain bridge; which not 
caſt a great load on 


being done, he is diſcontented, 355. 


his bravery at the battle of the | 
Boyne, 357. is ſlain there, ibid. his 


character, 360. his ſaying about at- 
tacking the French in the Nether- 
lands, | XVI. 593 


Schomberg, Charles, D. of, com- 


mands the horſe at the battle of the 
Boyne, XIII. 355. at the ſiege of 
Limerick, 300. goes to Turin, 484. 
and retrieves the D. of Savoy's af- 


fairs, that were in a deſperate con | 


dition, ibid. he publiſhes a declara- 
tion, XIV. 31, &c. is wounded at 
the battle of Marſaglia, and dies, 


G7 | 
sckomberg, Maynhard, D. of, made 


privy counſellor, 198. commands 
the land forces ſent to Spain, XV. 


9. velt-marſhal general of the | 


6 
. forces, XVI. 52. ſome 
diſputes between him and the Por- 
tuguſe generals and miuiſters, 49, 
&c. inſiſts that the auxiliaries may 
keep in a body, 5 2. is captain- ge- 
neral of the Q. of Great Britain's 
forces in Portugal, 51. publiſhes a 
proclamation about the Iriſh, 52. 
is made a privy counſellor, 561 
Schutz, baron, in the houſe of lords, 


XVIII. 173. demands a writ for | 
the elector of Hanover, and D. of 


Cambridge, 178. is forbid the court, 
ibid. 


Schulemburg, a proteſtant general of 


the Venetian army, XIX. 39 
Scott, Dr. John, his account of lord 
chancellor Jeffeiies, XIII. 253 
Scot, captain Caroline, defends Fort 
William againſt the rebels, XXI. 


233 


— Scotland, the Engliſh Common prayer 
*- and diſcipline attempted to be in- 
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D. 
troduced there, XIII. xi. a conven. 


throne declared vacant, 187, Kc. 

EK. William and Q Mary proclaim- 
ed there, 191. a faction ſprings up 
in the parliament, 199; an Jnfur- 


XIV. 104, &c. letters intercepted 


the loſs of the ſettlement at Darien, 


a ſeſſion of parliament there, 517. 


ö 


' 255. bill for the union, 373. C. 


400. its proceedings, 492, Kc. an 


another for the erm mak the 
iſe to a 
great height, 5 21. à plot there dil- 


tion meets there,; 169, c. the 


rection hatched. by Dundee, 200, 
&c. the — tery-there 

William, 256. 
the rebels there, under 23 
meron, retire to the iſle of Mull, 
and the Highlanders renew their 
incurſions, 316. many that had been 
concerned in the plot there take 
out pardons, 475. and are put into 
the chief poſts in the government, 
509. many in the miniſtry there 
enemies to the K. and government, 


between Scotland and France, ibid. 
proceedings of the parliament of 
that kingdom, 106, &c. 199. are 
diſguſted at the recalling the act for 
their Eaſt-India company, 268, 

450. great diſcontents there, upon 


480, &c. 516, 5 19. petition drawn 
up there for a parliament, 516, 517, 


a bill for uniting England and Scot- 
land, ibid, &c. K. William's letter 
concerning that union, XV. 254, 


Anne's letter to the privy council 
there, 384, &c. affairs begin to be 
imbroiled in that kingdom, ibid. 
Q. Anne takes the coronation-oath 
for that kingdom, ibid. at her ac- 
ceſſion the government was in the 
hands of perſons intirely of revolu- 
tion principles, 385, ſtruggle there 
about the fitting of the parliament, 
ibid. alterations in the miniſtry 
there, 489. a new parliament choſen, 


indemnity proclaimed, 492. act for 
the ſecurity of that kingdom, 503. 


diſorders in that kingdom 


covered, 577, and XVI. 4. 5- fet- 
1 flement 
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and England demanded, 10, &c, 
new commiſſion thete made up in- 


| dom, O, &c. debate in the houlc 


for rendering the union of that 
kingdom with Pagans more in- 
tire, 5 27. juſtices N 
_ Exchequer ſettled in that kingdom, 
ibid. account of the pretender's 
deſcent into Scotland, 5 3. privy | 


 Incapacitated to fit in parliament, 
XVII. 108 debates about the elec- 


ew, 


- 


1 


6. a treaty between that kingdo 


8 


+ : Hrance againli;itt, ibid.» af for difs 
charging the Tale vacance, and the 
cndeſtoring patronages, 4656, Kg. the 
inteteſt of the pretender promoted 


tirely of Scotch revolutioners, 17, [ there, XVIII. 116. three or four 


18, the lord. Hayerſham's. ſpeech 


;-, thouſand pounds à year remitted to 


about the proceedings in thatking- I the Highland clans, 161, 172 175. 


£ 


of lords thereupong 72. bill for an 
union, 75, &c. the commons bring 
in a bill for preventing the dangers | 
that might ariſe from ſome acts paſ- 
ſed in Scotland, 75. à change in the 
miniſtry of that kingdom, 11 1. 
three parties there, 143. proceed: | 


— 


ſiders itſelf as degraded to a pro- 
vince of England, 3 14. addreſſes 
et on foot there for diſſolving the 
union, 340+, endeavours. uſed there | 


2% 2232 the union, and con · 


dra remonſtrance againſt it, 349. 


vſome members of the general aſ- 
ſembly of the church there had in- 


ings for the union with England, ſtructions to move for an ad 


114, &c. commiſſioners appointed 
for it, 235. the pretender's intereſt 
promoted there, 3 18. the cavalier 9 
reſolved to oppoſe the ratification 
of the union, 322, 323. debates in | 
the parliament there about it, 327, 


&c. tumults there to defeat the |. 


e Againlt the tolleration of the epiſ- 


dcopal preachers, and againſt lay 


-, patronages, 364, 365. che deſjigns 
. . of tbe nes cond on there 
with ſecrecy and order, 394. an act 
for encouraging loyalty there, 402. 
ſome ſhips land there from France 


union, 340. is compleated at laſt, |... with. officers, , arms, &c. 408, ſeve- 


345. land- tax there, 365. frauds 
deſigned by the merchants with re- | 
gard to goods imported into Scot- 
land, 3 74, a commiſſion for a new 
council ſent into Scotland, 379. 


ral peers there ſhew their loyalty to 


7 


© K.Georger 41g. ſors villages byrat 


buy the pretender's, order 491. mo- 


tion for offering a general pardon 


ds thoſe that ere 2 arms in 
A fe 


two different parties formed in that Scotland, 539, 540. ew. Spa- 


kingdom, ibid. the affairs _— 


[ 


to it neglected, 471, &. the act 
for the ſecurity of that kingdom, 


7 


497. debates in the committee of 


ſuſpected perſons ſocured there, 459. 
commotions re Tootonb 'by 


f 


and about peace and war, repealed, '» ſome levellers, 518,. riots there 


about the malt tax, 5 30, &c. the 


the houſe of lords about the, bill] cauſes and riſe of the rebellion in 


ace, and an | 


council of Scotland diſſolved, 560. 
the peers of Scotland's eldeſt -ſons | 


tion of the fixteen peers. 110% Kc. 


bill concerning trials for treaſon 
there, 122, &c. bill for a tolleration 
of the Engliſh clergy there, 463, 
&c. the kick preſents a remon-! | 


1745, XX. 595. the ſtate of Scot- 
| 1 to it, XXI. 162, 174. 
its progreſs, 165, 176. is intirely 
fapptetcd, 241, the forfeited eſtates 
there veſted in the crown, for the 
benefit of the Highlands, 446 
Scots, reſolution for declaring them 
aliens, XVI, 75. proceedings againſt 
that, 126, Kc. the act which de- 


dclared them aliens 7 „, 


Kc. oppoſe the malt tax, and are 
very uneaſy, XVIII. 83. move for 
an act for diſſolving the union, ibid. 
motion for inveſting the revenues of 
the biſhops in the queen, 20·. be- 


X* A Sin 
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b to ſhew their diſcontent, 314 
ee Scotland and Rebels. 


: ow Highlanders, en in arms, | 


XVIII. 314 
, Scottiſh Eaſt-India company, ſome ac- 
Count of, XIV. 202, c. 268, &c. 
450. account of its ſettlement at 
Varien, 48980, &c. 
-Bcottiſh lords in London, K. William's | 
ſpeech to- them, XIII. 
deſire his majeſty to take upon him 
the adminiſtration of affairs in Scot-, 
land, | 167, &c. 
Scottiſh peers; ſerviceable to the mi- 
niſtry, XVII. 417. are very uneaſy | 
at D. Hamilton's patent being diſ- 
allowed, 426. their repreſentation 
© thereupon, 427. 
to the houſe © lords about it, 449, 
450. debates upon that point, 451. 
they are promiſed and obtain ſatis- 


| faction, ibid. &c. reſolution about 


them in the intended peerage bill, 


XIX. 263, &c. motion concerning 
Seville, treaty of, XIX. 592. contents 


the Scotch peerages, XX. 243. 
eclection of peers with proteſts. 
246. they petition the houſe of 
lords, 260. debate upon it, ibid. 
an attempt to rectify a defect in the 
a — — ö : 280 
Scottiſh c „ A to par iament 
ſor a Ran Ker without effect, 
| | XXI. 433 
Screw plot, what and whence named, 
'Scrope, Mr. 6. character, XX. I 38. 


his conduct when examined con- 


cerning Sir Robert Walpole, 543 
Seabright, Mr. murdered in . 


| XIX. 50 
' Seafield, lord, ſecretary of ſtate for Ts 
od, XIV. 454 


Seafield, James Ogilvy, earl of, made 
chancellor of Scotland, XV. 489. 
made ſecretary of ſtate, XVI. 17. 
Is reinſtated chancellor, 112. was 


for the union, 327, choſen one of | 
Peers. 554 


the ſixteen 
Sebel, James F inlater, earl 6E, ſworn 
A privy counſels, 


the Q's meilage | 


| 


* 


vided for by parliament, 442. à bill 


160, &c. . 


228 
e taken by the Spaniards, XVI. 
pls 

Settlement, aft of, i in Ireland re 
XII. 85 


| 


54, 88, 202. ang 
57 
Seymour, Sir Edward, fix, an 


9 


N 


XVII. io. |: 


 Seamen, regulations about hotly es 


Sea officers, 6101 of. 
Seckendorf, count, redest the ifland 


Security, act of in Scotland, XVI. 
Septennial parliaments, act for them, 


aſſociation, XIII. 1x. is againſt the 
preſents an addreſs agai 


- a commiſſioner of the treaſury, 4 


for attainting Sir John Fenwick, 


opinion of Melfort's letter, 178. hit 


1. into the Thames, K. i, bz 


put 
in co 


1 * 


io, 
221. more employed than are pro- 


for a —* of ſeamen, XX. 5o. 
IE on a bill againſt them, 
XI. 395. a debate on the number 
of ſeamen, 428 
XX. 391 


of Lipara, XIX. r and Sacca, 
301. wounded, 30 


124 &c, 


XIX. 4, &c. petitions againſt; 16, 
paſſed, 19. debate about it, XX. 


of it, XX. 50, 54. debate upon it, 


validity of the convention, 111. 
inſt Ludlow, 


315. made a privy counſellor, -ny 


his charaQer, ibid. at the h 4 
= oppoſition to the court, XIV. 

ribed by the Eaſt-India com- 
2 169, Kc. 186. difſuades the 
p from putting out a proclamation 


for coin to be received by weight, 


and not by tale, 180. oppoſes the 
aſſociation, 3o1. is againſt che bill 


355. diſcovers to the parliament the 
practices of the new EaſtJnduay 
company, XV, 79. reflects ſeverel 
on the partition treaty, 112, &e. 
tampers with Kidd, 129, &c. hi 


riv , 


__ _ c. is made 2 
2 or 


0 
; | 


p © roo rn nn r * 


22 
=” 
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houſhol a, 358. We, Annes con- 
vention for eclaring war Al 
France before the commons, 359. 
treats the Scots with great Hot. 
373. his account as treaſurer of the 
navy, 463- moves, for leave 80 
bring in à bill to 
grants made in N. William's reign, 
474. bis you 
mour de Cane QT 
way, 475. Sir Edward is 


TL 


the place bill, 4745;&6-..s f 1: 
from his plage of Sumpter, PRs: | 


* 


bis death and charaſter, X 


Shadwe Dr.. ves P. of Shrew! 
. bury by —— T 1 Anne's ill 
ſtate of health, XVIII, 126, 1 * 
2 166. err en her en 
neſs. 


Shaftſbur: 


3 2 125 { 
iſtics, "his "ane for allowing coun- | 
cil to ate. priloners, . XIV. a; 
„Jin a & 25 
Shales, John, p in 38s hi of the 3 
in Ireland 
EOS 1s , 5 1 5 
moved, i bee ee oo 
K. James's army. ibid. 
Sharp, John, a to review the 


| . Anne's P 
is her chief coun | 
matters, XV. 357. 4 a — 


counſellor, 476. his. ſpeech abou 
the occaſional conformity . 
ſenters, 207. ſpeaks to Q. Anne in 
7 77 of Noe 1 proteſtants, 
5 {6383 
s, forms a deſign upon 
K. Geo , XIX. 182, Kc. is 
execute 185 


Sherlock, AT Wilen takes the 
oaths, XIII. 452. made dean of | 
x der is ſent to adit in deſtroying 0 

Trinity, XV. 298. one of the com- 
mittee to examine biſhop Hoadly's | 


St. Paul's, 454. writes about the 


ume all e 


far Francis — |. 


— 


2 
— 
— — . — ů ů — — — — — rod * — 
” hy * - 
wie 5 *» 
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175 


1 


"ab bout th | 
ps a be 
2 — ps 5 "upon 
- Aſopply, $7, ec. about an addre(s, 
10 on t of Oxford's up- 
ment, 148, about the &.'s 
or is ſent to the 


abour the re 


Tower, 176. 


ee — 
a bil, 250. moves Ge 


4 ” e 
N N 
on it, 2 


Ipping, an 
155. i i eo ben . 


[ds ph Sr 


- 499 

5 e 1 — 25 Xi 

| 241. tak 8 0 8 

. 3 22 ; 

80 V. 28 ſe one of the 
| nba fleet, XIV, $4. 
bombards 313. is ordered to 
lay the a £4 papers . 


the houſe of common, 371. bas a 
. regiment of marines given 
fleet at Vigo, XV. 424, Kc. 

letter about the * I 

„ * | 


* 


x Waben = 
"Mali XVI. 48. ie made fe-]! "turns to Etigland;, 126." J n 
-pdmir: % ee and com- e Ga, 5. cland, 
mander in chief of the fleet, 80. 20g. does nct join either of the 
ſome letters from the prince of | | | Cong Pandes, 214,, 2210 
made lord freaſufer, 226, is ke. 


Heſſe to him, 163, 9 #6. Waugh 
the fleet that was tb vade France, 
302. and at the attempt upon Tod 
Jon, 450. is chagrined at che tnil: | 

carriage of that Expedition, upon 
which he Bad Tet bis heart, 4 5. 
caſt away upon "the Biſhop. and Cle 
460. an account of him, and 2 
character, ibid. Kc. a letter of His, 


Shrewſbury, Chitles Tabor, tf Y, 
"made ſecretary of ſtate, XIII. 105. 
his character, ibid. © Preſſes the 4 
LN bill, 344: retires few | 
court, ibid, 345. Weft to im- 
peach the marquis of Caermarthen, 
426. brings in the bill for the i re- 
quent callin . . nt 'of p 


liaments, 1 che 
court, 69. Ar ag ſecretary 
of ſtate, 124. created a duke, ibid. 
macke one of the lords juſtices, 1 
_ practices of Mr. Smith againſt H 
"365, Kc. his letters About it, 368, 
Ke. ſecretary Vernon communicates 
to him the Kos letter, 457. is 
a fall Fam his horſe, and hg | 
the place of ſecretary of ſtate; 
is made lord chamberlain, and goe 
to Italy, 479 is concerned in Kite 
affair, 490, refuſes the place of lord 


4 


* 


2 — — OS — — — — ——ͤ 22 - 


the place of chamberlain, 524. fe 
taken again into the miniſtry, XVII. 
253. votes in favopr of Dr. Sache- 
verel. 316. made lord chamberlain, 
ibid. a ſecret management between 
him ard Mr. Harley, 317. is ſent 
ambaſſador to T rance, though lord 
Bolingbroke was againſt it, XVIII. 
39. part of his Inſtructions, 51, 
c. lord e s letters to 
him, 54, &c. is made lord lieute- 
nant of Irel-nd,” 11 5 encourages 
the proteſtants there, 119. his ſpeech 
to ons parliament there, 120. re- 


| ate; MF." Ste h his * rettiar 
lieutenant of Ireland, 505. he reſigns 7 


Kren with great favour by. R. 


"George, 311, 312: Ns 
the: dls 10 K. Geor e, * 
gainſt the 12 9 bill, To 2 
Shue, on VAR, 
| 18 -dicarion George's 1 
ment, #1 K. 1 i 5 
get th eg defign the ech 
| of that iſlani a, Xl. of 


Yer of giving it 10 Nt D. "of iy, 


XVIII. Be. 42. is yielded to im. 


246. For exchan ng it * 
4 2, X XIX. 42. Ns ae to 
mperor, f 7, 203. the K. ef 


oY ae great — arations for. 
e recovery of i Nt 201. is 2 
5 the E fs Fophſe Ind Imperialiſts, 
peror "ſends. more 

151 ig 29 91 it is evacuated 


 —_—— Or ee wn ont 


— 


is z reed to a neutrality by the En 
»Ith fleet, XX. 5 57 1 {his cuſp 145 


fendin troops to tlie Spaniſh main, 
in 9 — 9 5 e „ voy 
© Joins the Spaniards, 


and the D., of Niocens Harrow 8 
ehcp being feizet by. the Au 


Anus, 88, 17 5 he. viſe hc; v4 


| #94 BIT b A001 WA * 


ech a unſt fetifions by 00 Ala 
15 Fro XII. 336, Kc. 
'Sidhiry, Feary® afterwards eL of 
- Romney,” made gentleman” of the 
bed-chamber, "XUE 104. his cha- 
Ager, ibid. 
Sidney, Henty, 10rd >biſcdint." 190 
one of the lords juſtices of reland, 
of ſtate, and lord fieute 2 Ire- 
land, 06. was, tho! 
XIV. 110: recalted,'; 


lone! of the ſt regiment of foot. 


F. © 2 


— 86 


ton, His ſpeech in vin. f 


e Spanlardt, 300, 368. Ref 


XIII, 393. one of the ſecretarſes 


2 ma- | 
ſtor of the ordnance, ibid. and co- 


BY OS fe wg r ß d ß . . NT 
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Gini d, his puſillanimity and 
* erde 3 2 80. is 1 


Sileſia, te protaſtintiqa: 6 AY 
have their churches reſtored, any | 
431. but they receive no benefit 
from Q,- Anne's interpoſition in 
their favour, ; XVII. 88. the impe- 
rial court refuſes io grant the inba- 
bitants the exerciſe of the proteſtant 

religion, 309, Kc. loan to the em- 
peror of the A of that pro- 
vince, 

dilk-weavers petition. ocaink the U 
for wearing woollen manufactures, 

l * XIII. _ [ 

dilk trade very vantageous to Eng- 
land, XVIII. 78, dc. the cale of, 
XXI. 413 

dinking fund Sand XIX. 130, 
580, &c. debete 1 5 — 


177 
duys wkew by he) Ricks 50 


Smalridge, George „ made * os 
Chriſt-church, Oxford, XVIII. 10%. 
refuſes the biſhoprick of Briſtol, 
132. accepts of it, and is made lord 
almoner, 143. votes againſt the 


court, 180. votes in favour of the 
earl of Oxford, 390. refuſes to ſign 


a declaration teſtifying an abhor- 
_ rence of the rebellion, 453. is re- 
moved from — lord al- 

moner, ibid. is apainſt the univer- 

ſities addreſling, „George, XIX. 

82. his, ſpeech in the .debate about | 

repealing the ſchiſm bill, 247, &c. 


small. pox, inoculation of introduced, | 


XIX. 513 

smith, John, 2 of the ex- 
click uer, XIV. 485. is choſen | 
* was of the houſe, of commons, 
on 184 and 488. is made under- 
treaſurer, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and a privy counſellor, 561. 
his ſpeeches at Sacheverel's trial, 
XVII. 225, &c. is one of the ma- 
nagers, 227. madeſ a teller of the 
eee 528. e about 


the dare in behalf of 70 
the * miniſtry | 

| Smugglers, a, bil} — them, XX. 
320. their caſe, XXI. 333. are ſup- 
— Nan 334 
myrna fleet comes in lafe, XIII. 477. 
another damaged, XIV. 98, 115 
Snape, Dr. debate in the houſe. of 
commons about his Fg 
the 29th of May, XIX. 132, -&c . 
publiſhes an anſwer to biſhop Hoad- 
ley's ſermon, 133. and a ſecond 


447 letter to him, 138. ann 


being K. 's chaplain 


Sabicks, John, K. _ Poland, $7 | 
| 22XIV\ 325. his character, 387 
Society for reformation of manners, 
XIV. 432. for 3 the 
goſpel in ſoreign parts, 438. 
Socinians publiſh * XIV. 87. 
Soiſſons, the congreſs of, XX. 29. 
Soldiers. exactions of their colonels 
Ne upon them, NIV. 162, 
Ke. 
Se bil for [quarring . tem, 
f FLY A 3: als... 


| Solms, count, ar the ſiege — Lime- 


ick, XIII. 35, Ke. che command 
3 of the army in Ireland jeſt with him, 
393. his ill conduct at the battle of 
Steinkirk, XIV. 11. is taken no- 
tice of for the ſame in the houſe of 
commons, 47,. &c. ig killed at — 
battle of Landen, 
| Somerſer, Charles: Seymour, D. = 
efuſes to attend the pope's as pe 
XIII. liv. is ſor declaring war a- 
Saint France, XV. 359. is maſler 
of the horſe, 430. has a meeting 
with ſome of the eminent members 
| ol, the houſe of commons, XVI. 
483. refuſes to proceed to buſineſs 
i the privy cauncil aſter the D. of 
Marlborough was gone. 5 29. offers 
the bank a ſum, of money, 5451 
alienates Q. Anne's mind from her 
old miniſtry, XVII. 329. maſter of 
the horſe, and refuſes to ſit * 
more in council, ibid. his ducheſs 
| made. ro 13 1 * and 
miſtreſs 


* XX X 4 


\ 
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miſtreſs of the robes 8, 339 4 con- 
ſultation about removing him, 438. 
he is removed, 440; pamphlets a- 

inſt him, 439, &c. is made ma- 
ſter of the horſe, and one of the 


privy council, XVIII. 317, &c. 


offers to be Sir William Wyndham's 


dail, and is removed from his place 


of maſter of the horſe, 418. moves 
for the peerage bill, XIX. 262 
Somerſet, lord Noel. See Beaufort. 
Sommers, John, made ſollicitor- gene- 

ral, XIII. 109. draws up the pro- 


clamation of war againit France,, 
237. diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the 
houſe of commons, 342, &c. is 
made attorney- general, 506. and 
lord keeper, XIV. 85. his cha- 
racter, ibid. his propoſal for pre- 


venting clipping, 189, &c. made 


one of the lords juſtices, 197. made 


lord chancellor and baron of Eveſ- 


ham, 374. writes for a ſtanding / 


army, 412, &c. his good conduct, 
445, &c. K. William communicates 


to him the partition treaty, 456, 


Ke. two letters of his, 458, &o. 
467. concerned in Kidd's affair, 
490. attempts to diſplace him, 502. 
&c. the tories endeavour to remove 
him, sos. his argument in the 


banker's caſe, 509, &c. the K. de- 
mands the great ſeal of him, 5 5. 


he delivers it up, ibid. his character, 
516. he is blackened about Kidd's 
affair, XV. 129. debate concerning 
him in the houſe of commons, 132. 
he gives that houſe a particular ac- 
count of the partition treaty, ibid. 
&c. is impeached by the houſe of 
commons, 133. their addreſs againſt 
him, 134. articles againſt, with his 
anſwers, 138, &c. acquitted, 159. 
his advice about the conqueſts in 
the Weſt-Indies, 210. a tract of his, 


übid. had a hand in K. William's 


laſt ſpeech, 238. who was the au- 
thor of his diſgrace, 266. left out 
of the privy council, 35 8. is againſt 
the occaſional conformity bill, 45 2. 
draws up the lords addreſſes, 604. 


| is 


| oy anſwer to the earl of Notting, 
ham about the partition treatyyXVT. 
73. his ſpeech in the debate about 
the danger of the church, 410. 

moves for a bill to correct ſome of 
the proceedings in the common Jaw 

and chancery, 220. and for dlſ. 
couraging the great number of pri. 
vate acts, ibid. &c. had the . 
hand in promoting the union be. 


368. his ſpeech about the ſtate o 
the nation, 488. is made n 
of the council, XVII. 99 | 
the dukes of Hamilton, Montroſe, 
and Roxburgh; 112. moves for an 
amendment of the act of 'treaſons, 
127. moves for an addreſs for de- 
- moliſhing Dunkirk, 130% removed 
from the place of preſident of the 


9 Pr oceeding 


council, 327. is received with great 
favour by K. George, XVIII. 3rt. 
; } dies, | + XIX. 20 
Sophia, princeſs, put into the ſugcef- 
ſion of the crown, XIII. 144 &c. 
See Succeſſion. Her name ordered 
to be put into the puhlie prayers, 
XV. 373. à motion ſor Bringi 
her over to live in England, XVI 
83, 190. writes à letter to the arch 
biſhop of Canterbury, intim 
her readineſs" to come over, 196, 
acts for naturalizing her, 202. cul- 
led an unbaptized lutheran 26 
Q >Anne's letter to her, XVIII. 
197. her death and character, 199, 
"3% CAMO eee in 
Sophia, Dorothy, wife of K. George l. 


dies, 


360, &c. ſtock, XVIII. 11g. and 
company, 145, 218. debts due to 
them 1 government, XIX. 

116. K. eorge choſen gover nor, 
186. preſent their ſcheme td dhe 
government, 328. South-Seaſcheme, 
ibid. & c. acts for increaſing their 
capital ſtock, 33 1. Wwhenet their 


ſock falls, 355. account of 'the 


tween England and Scotland g. 
we ſpeaks in Behalf of the union, 75 


South- Sea, trade and company, vic | 


| ſcheme" took its-riſe, 352, e. be 
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&c. they make ſome ſecret advances 


ings. of the diredetz, ibid. q memorial 


oma en with ab 15-6þ 


India company, 3656. a committee 
of them meet a committee of the |. 


tract, 366. proceedings in the com- | /: 
5 6 the South-Sea: affair, 379, | 


favour of the D. 


Kc. Mr. Walpole's ſeheme for in- 


grafting one million of South-Sea 


ſtock into the ban of England, 
382, &c. bill to reſtrain the ſub- 


governor, &c. from going out of 


the kingdom, 385. the directors re- 
moved from all places in the go- 
vernment, 388. of the com- 
mittee of ſecrecy about them, +395, 
&c. allowance to the directors out 


of their own eſtates, 410, &c. re- 


ſolutions of the committee in fa- 


for hearing claims „ the eſtates 
of the Sbuth- Sea directors, 449. 
two millions of their ſtock trans · 
ferred to the bank, and two millions 
of their ſtock revived, 491. claim 
of the K. of Spain upon the South- 


2 XX. 9 . 
explained, 410. peremptory de- | 
288, Ks, and at Saragema, 291. 
Kc. and at Villavicioſa, 300, &c. 
the proſecution of the war there a 
favourite project, 336. the conduct 
of affairs there taken into conſidera- 
tion by the parliament, 340. cam- 
pPaign there, 382, &. the | 
demands 3 


mand of the Spaniſh miniſter upon 
it, 412. conſult about redueing the 
intereſt of the national debt, gh 
Southwell, Thomas, created M5 
Southwell | 
Sout-Louwe attacked and taken by 
the allies, XVI. 145. a deſeripti 
of that place, | bp 


the court of 


if 5:50: 00-464 | 


nde 
ene 1: 
Spain accepts the neutrality of Italy, 
XIV. 324. the K. of Spain dan- and 
gerouſiy ill, 455, 461. intrigues of 
rance to ſecure the 
crown of Spain, 461, &c. ſends a 


| . of Anjou, 38. 
dies, 42. his will is accept by he | 


court of France, 50% war: d 


againſt Spain, 360, Kc, their ſeule- 


ments in America plundered by the 
Engliſn, 487. Spain invaded by the 
Portugueſe and their allies, XVI. 

153. the Spaniards invade Portu- 
gal, and take ſeveral of their towns, 
153, beſiege Gibraltar in | 
Sec. 152, debate in the houſe. of 
lords about the affairs of Spain, 
Joa, &c. they addreſs, be Q, for 
Aultria, 504. an enquiry: begun in 
Spain, 522, &c. the ſervice of the 


tar in vain, g os 


Engliſh there is decried, 529, cam- 


- paigns there, XVII. 69, &c.and 
192. the French offer to gi 


er to give Spain 


% K. Charles, 140, 2 fe. K. 


Philip. gets his ſon the prince of 


Aſturias acknowledged. heit of chat 


monarchy, 164. publiſhes a mani- 


feſto againſt all that ſhould be do 
— —— 
| heads his army, 286. the: 


ague to his prejudicę, 208. 


emperor 
„the Engliſh 


„ 
— 


uſed, 221. ſeveral grievances upon 


1 N b 


ma numberleſs complaints agaĩnſt | 
- the empetor, XIX. 42. is ready to 

 Cconten for the cron of France, 
bid. Kc is offended at the alliance 
between England and the D. of Or- 
"leans, 45. great preparations made 


in Spain, 165. a great fleet fitted 


out to recover Sicily, 201. that 
feet deftroyed by the Engliſh, 216, 
ec. the Englith merchants in Spain 
- "ſecure their beſt effects, 213. -are ill 


them, 233. war declared by Eng- 
land MN Spain, 281. and 97 
France, 255. the Spaniſh ſquadron 
fails from Cadiz for England, 256. 
Spain accedes to the quadruple al- 
Hance, 301, 314. makes overtures | 
for a peace, ibid. &c: peace and 
alliance between Great Britain and | 
taken into confidera- 


* RF 


. Spain, 430. 


tion in che houſe of lords, 442. tõoͤoʃ 


treaties between Spain and the em- 
peror, 537. private treaty between 
them, ibid. makes great prepara- 


tions for War, 5 59, &., the . E 


niards cavil about tlie preliminaries, 
591. negotiations with Spain, XX. 
7. character of the Q. of Spain, 
31. double marriage between'Sphin 


and Portugal, ibid. depredations | - 


of the Spaniards in America, zo, 


22, 36. addreſſes on their depreda- b 
tions, 37. 


their jealouſy of Eng- 
land, 79. petitions aguinſt their de- 
| 7 94, 286. cedula of the 
K. of Spain relating to captures of 
Engliſh veſſels, 132. declaration on 
the fame; 133. debates on, 134. 
Spaniſh regiſter ſhip ſeized by Way 
of reprizal, 180. prepare to invade | 
Italy, 196. their — depredati- 
ons, 358, 363, 3 conſtitution 
and regulations of the N. oof Eaſt- 
India company, 187. of, his 
memorial againſt the emperor, 193. | 
agreement between Spain and Por- 
tugal, by the intervention of Eng- 
land, 329. prepare to iwade 
Georgia,. 362. preparations for a 


war with Spain, 382. their claim 


the K. of Pruſſia, demands 


E X. 


on che South; Sea company 30 


proteſt on it, 394. letters We * 
granted for reprizals upon tem, 


422. manifeſto ffom chat cut, 
4426. "reaſons for ** 2 | 


428. declaration 
430. cafe' of the Spa nich * 
534. the Q. of erer anſwer 


to the Sardinian ambaſſador, 323. 


make themſelves maſters of Savoy, 
574. encourage France in their at- 

tempt againſt England, XKR * 
a Spaniſh ſquadron fitted out ug 


commodore Anſon, 91. which . | 


carries, ibid. conclude a treatyWith 
Franet᷑ and Genoa, 15 2. ſucceſt of 


the Spaniards and Freneh againſt 
the K. of Sardinia, 82, & death 


of Philip V. K. of Spain, ayg. ne- 
tiations ſor a „. peace with. 
ritain is ineffectual, 
E treaty with France and Sari 
405. and with England, 4 im- 
proves in her marine and — 
tores by the help of Engliſk urti- 


Wall in favour of England, Fa 
Spanheim, baron, 'ambaffadors 


tition- for the arreſt of the Ru 


Sparre, baron, in 2 you 10 ſet the 
pretender on the 3 throne, 
XIX. pep WO his letters, 

n A 8 


Spirebach, battle of, XV. 5359, 
e, burnt 7 the French, XIII. 
1047 10 Us 271 


a | Spiritvous liquors; duty on propoſed, 
XX. OI / great debates on it. 6024 : 


- &C. " 0a regulations concerning, 


XXI. 436 
Sprat, W biſhop of Rocheſter, 


Kae to ſign the aſſociation, XIV. 
302. dic not think a biſtiop cou, 


| . deprived by the archbiſhop, XV. 


303; his character, 320. his death 


XVIII. 10% 


and character, 
ſquadrons in 


Squadrone, or flying 


Scotl:.».d, XVI. 115. — 


union, 326. few of them are choſen 
repreſentatives 


270 — 5 


bocers, 441% are influenced bye Hr. 


ambaſſador, x VII. 7 See alſd p32. 
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„ N DE x. 


"epreſetittkingy' in patliametit, 347. 
were againſt allowing lope areas, 
ſonable debts; ' £1" 

Sguadrons, . 151 ont, . XIX. 
635 

gadtbolder, choſen. by! the Dui 
XXI. 356 | 

gage, betty o of it ſcandalous, XIV. 


Stair, lord, Ch for ae 
his letters about the Glencoe' affair, 
XIV. 205% Kc. is Ae from 
his office, 20 


Stair, John Delrym 
created an ea "N 51 <A 15 
vet ih. uy union, K 5. 


i, Jo oi 
XVII. 53. 


veral conferences with the marquis 
de Torcy about Mardykey ibid &c. 
is choſen one of the fixtee peers 
of Scotland, 3481 preſents two me- 


morials to che court of France con G 
cerning the pretender, 5 11, &c. His 
& E ſioner of the treaſ 2 „98. —.— 


character, XX. 259. is made Mär 


ſhal-of his thajeſty' 7 fagtns| undd am- 


baſſador to the States General, 5 5z. 

18 appointed commander of ine 
army in Germany, 55 1. his his ſcheme 
for proſetuti che War, 620. his 
declaration to the emperot/ 622 his 
— wa the Begin 2 — 

ort, i *+refis 15 in d pe 

his reafons, i 24 

miſſion to d , Generaly! ibid. 

blames the Hanoverians, XXI. II. 


is appointed commander in chief in | 


© South Britain, 26. made commander 
of the matines, with a ee for 
life, / Bis, 244 

Stamford; Themes Ga earl of, 
made cotinifienereT; trade; XVI. 
— his . abou is Lg of | 


| 


le, viſcount of; |Stanbope 


is 9 to 47 Kis 2 | 
regiment, XVIII. 164. ſent am- 
baſſador to France, 325. made one 
of the lords of the bed- chamber, Fo 
ibid. arrives at Paris; 349? has ſe- 
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„ 
Stanhope; Alexander, his . his pre 
and but the Hague, 24. A5. 
2. ropoſals to cho'wure of Fravies 
1 
85 Kc. 18 ambaſſador to Holland, 
"Who: eee to the 2 


* 
2 1241 1811 1 


ole com bas the” pa 
Rating to the late 
ad commerce, 36% ſupplies 
poleꝰs place as chairman of 
:the committee'of ſec 
peaches the Def Ormond o trda- 
ſon, 381. his Ns to the vice- 
chancelfer and mayor of Oxford, 
42; communicates” to the prey 
couneil the information te K, Rad 


— 4 aK³q — 


he and Mr. Methuen write à eircu- 
lar 3 mg ſcizing af count 
nrade chancellor 


„ 


8 
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lemburg, 
— the 3 and firſt commif- 


|. 0 had like! to 
and R Walpole, 

baron Elvaſtet 
164. is ſent ambaſſador t 


ni. Dn 


of Rate{"Ard ereated amel, bebo, 
delivers articles to the vourt uf Ma- 
2 und, 232. glvbes the howeofilonds 


Ds 3624 im- 


- 169% "mad One 2 | 


ny XIV. 472; Kc. © debates -about 
ag 
. at the WY o of Maürid, XV: 4s Ric. 


ing che Netherlands, Y. 


; Jamies/ mide {ol Pace E 
VI. 3170 lays: beers he 


of 


received of '@copiſpiracy, XIV 48. 


and viſcount Mahon, 


Can account of the treaties lately n- 


cluded, 238. moves for the | 
$5: eg ag? 344 his anfer to. 
the ezarts © © memorial, 53424) dies, 


5:1; to 300 hotprs aman aid <0 
Suntoje, Ker and wc. 
taken-prifoner wick ii ne- 
nn $64 At tha ſiege of 
* — 160. and at che waking 
of a Th: 165 . oo 
to urniſti aries che 
** OD £4 HD. 4313 wanted, 


be 


5 
IAN De; > ga 


Wanted, 289. is envoy extraordi- 
nary to the K. of Spain, 305. had 
orders to go and ſeek the enemy, 
395 . frames a bill about the vaſſal- 
age of the clans in Scotland, 537. 
is commander of the 


in Spain; XVII. 71. 


+ he; accompliſhes, 174, &c. is for 
the bill for limiting the number of 
officers, 250. is furprized at Bri- 
buega, 300. endeavours an ex- 
change of priſoners, but continues 


conſined to the end of the war, 


383. writes againſt the treaty of 


commerce, XVIII. 81. had a hand 


- iv the; Britiſh Merchant, 85. moves | 
for an addreſs to the Q tapteſs the | 
de pre-. 
ald put a op. to his 


States of Holland, their i chargs for 


D. of Lorrain to remove 
tender out of his dominions, 102. 
. ſpeaks in R. Steel's behalf, 157. 
endeavours to ſecure the proteſtant 
— 167. . — l 
was in danger, 192. peaks again 

: de? ſchiſm bill, 202, 212. dines 


witk lord Bolingbroke, 223. and 


receives particular marks of favour 
from K. Geofge, 318 099 of the 


cabinet c 318 
Stanhope, colonel, che proſent earl of | 


_ Harrington, envoy extraordinary to 
the court of Madrid, XIX. 211. 
: cauſes ſeveral ſtores in the ports of 
Biſcay to be deſi 
ſents © Grand memoxials to the court 
- of Spain, 2 ambaſſador at Ma- 
_ drid, 540. the D. of Ripperda flies 
to his houſe for ſhelter, 559. his 
memorial u the duke's being 
taken by force out of his houſe, 
ibid. he leaves Madrid, 586 
1 , Charles, great uantities of 

Sea ſtock given — 

his name eraſed out of the 
A — his caſe wr into con- 


fideration by the houſe of commons, 
408, i &c. made weaßmer of the 
chamber, 430 


Stanian, Abraham, envoy extraordi- 


nary to the proteſtant cantons, pro- 
8 the K. of P Prufſia's intereſt to 


ecn's forces 
the de- 


ſign of conquering Minorca, v which 


royed, 221. pre- 


— — 2 — 


XIX. 


1 * 


„„ Tm 


W 


Nr 


Sei Leezinſki N. 
5 knowledged K 
forced to fly into Saxony, 
. Raf, XX. 189. is forced to ſubmit 
Staremberg, Guido de, © 


beſt general of the age for the de- | 
fenſiye, 79. commands in Spain, 


„„ os” 


peror, 208. 


and, XVI. 
59. crowned 


3 to the D. " Jarth. 
» 427+ is elected K. of Po- 


to Auguſtus, 


4 
©. 364 $6218 


infantry at the battle of — 1 
417. his remarkable — x A 


Staremberg, count, . ſent .to 


XVI. 506. is ap 11 commander 


VII 69. Ke. the 


385. Torey deſires that, Q Anne 


K. William's ex a 
land repaid, XIII PIER 
granted them, 268. treaties — | 


chem, 268, Kc. their memorial 


upon Lewis *XIV's _ accepting 


ing the K. of Spain's will, XV. Al 
are preſſed by him to declare them 


ſelves, 57, their memarial. laid be- 
foxe- 


—— parliament, 80, Ac, the 


French king's anſwer to them, 416. 
they refuſe to treat but in,conjunc- 
tion with E 
ſwer to K. 
5 — to the French king's 


land, . their an- 


illiam's 192. 
memonia, 
their army, rae” 


— their fortifications, 198. all 

ance between them,. Great wm 
and Denmark, ibid. and. between 
them, Great Britain, and the em- 
in great conflernation | 
upon K. William's death, 348. Q. 
- Anne's letter to 


them, 349, Kc. 
publiſh an anſwer to de-Barre's me- 


morial, 353. declare war. againſt 


France, 361. conclude's treaty with 


Portugal, 564, 22 ſome of the 
ſtates were 


ending an army 


dc the Moſelle, xvi. 20. | 200 dee 
puties do not conſent that the D. of 
. 


Naw eee -e 2 „ „ 8 Gn ane quis. tvs CA ord ¾¾rꝛQe tee ! ,. oe ᷑II III.... ee OE Tg ot ng, 


of the treacherous d 
court, XVII. 147, &c. reſolve to | 
enter into no ſeparate treaty, 157, 
&c. their reſolution about Petkum's | 
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Naples, 438, Kc. give Q Anne in- | 
telligence of 1 made | - 
e 


at Dunkirk for pretender, and 


532. the court of France makes 
propoſals of 


eſigns of that 


journey to France, and the paper 


he brought from thence, 212, &c. |. 


do not - approve of the- offers of 
peace made by France, 254, &c. 
defire to have the D. of Marlbo- 


rough ſent over, 256. interpoſe in 
favour of the D. 323. 'their depu- | 


ties e to hazard a battle with 


the French, 378. were againſt the 
ſiege of Bouchain, 379. will not 
agree that Queſnoy mould be be- 


ſieged, 3 81. are alarmed at the pre- 
liminaries of 


to them, 413, &c. the imperial 
plenipotentiaries preſent a memo- 
rial to them, ibid. &c. were againſt 
opening à congreſs,” 416. barrier 
treaty eoncluded wih them, 455, 
&c, the commons paſs ſeveral votes 


injurious to them, 460. write a let- | 


ter to the Q. about the barrier 
treaty, ibid. &c. publiſh'a memo- 
rial againſt the commons repreſen- 
tation, 461. their plenipotentiaries 
at the treaty of Utrecht, 474. Q. 
Anne conſents that they ſhould have 


Dendermond and Ghent. 488. give | 
ne the ſupreme" com- 
are 


prince Euge | 
mand of their army, 491. 
2 5 | 


- 


ce to them; but the 
D. of Marlborough convinces them 


+ 


3 


ligned by the | 
_ Engliſh, 412. the emperor's letter | 


— 


ö 


| 


pay, 5. propoſe 


Orleans, XIX. 44. ſuſpend their 
conſent to the quadruple Alliance, 


jealous of che Englim, 495. me- 


| morialf their depuriesupan the D. 
of Ormond's tefulivg to fig Kober 
Kc. expoſtulate with Bop Rubin 


ght, 


: 


ſon upon it, 506, write a letter to 
the Q. upon that ſubjekt, 507 and 


530. the reſolutions of the com- - 
mons about that letter, 5 38. Teſolve 
to entertain the auxiliaries in Britiſh 
pay, 543. aſſemble on the D. of 
Ormond's declaration about a ceſ- 
ſation, tbid. &c. have a conference 


enger, and | | with the earl of Straffotd and biſhop 
concert meaſures for aſſiſting her, | 


Robinſon, but will not agree to a 


ceſſation, 551, XVIII. 4, 12. take 


upon themſelves the payment of 
moſt of the auxiliaries in Britiſh 
e a new ſcheme of a 
peace, 25. the earl of Strafford 
propoſes to them a new plan, 39, 


&E. they conſent to it, 43. they 


write a letter to Q Anne, 44. her 


anſwer to it, 50, &c. their pleni- 


Potentiaries ſign the of U- 
trecht, 66. conclude a treaty with 
the eleQor of Hanover, 166. are 


called upon to be ready to 
the guarantee of the proteſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion, 228. their letter to Q. Anne, 


une 5, 1712. 275. &c. their anfwer 
8 Klinorafe's Pho Por 305. K. 
George thanks them for it, 306, 
c. à treaty concluded between 
them, K. George, and the D, of 


# | 


206. accede to it, 208. K. George 


demands of them 2000 men, ü 


the rumour of an invaſion, ich | 


Dunkirk, XVIII. 11, 21: &c. is 
choſen a burgeſs for Stockbridpe, 
and reſigns his place of one of 
commition oners of the ſtamp- duty, 
| 132. 


544 
&c. 


Steinhorſt, caſtle of, a conteſt about 
it between the elector of Hanover 
and the K. of Denmark, XX. 

| oY | 41 

Stephens, William, proſecuted for | 


| Steenkirk, the battle of, XIV. 9s 


pamphlet, | XVI. 384 
jy" na Mrs. her medicine for the 
one and gravel purchaſed by par- 
lament. XX. 418 
Stetin, city of, given up to Pruſſia, 
„ XIX. 359 
Stile, Old, of the year aboliſhed, and 
the New eſtabliſned, XXI. 436 
Stillingfleet, Edward, made biſhop of 
Worceſter, XIII. 274. is talked 
of for the ſee of Canterbury, XIV. 


144 


Stirling, town of, taken by the re- 


bels, XXI. 220. the caſtle defended | 


againſt them, 22 
Stirum, battle berween it and d'Uſſon, 
85 a XV. 557 
Stirum, count, defeats the Bavarians, 
and takes Newmark and Amberg, 
XV. 544. attacks and defeats the 
marquis d'Oſſon, 557, &c. is mor- 
tally wounded at the battle of 
Schellemberg. I. 
Stockjobbing, a bill againſt it, XX. 
. 226 
Storm, the dreadful one in 1703, XV. 
15 3 567, &c. 
Stormont, lord viſcount, letters ſent 
to him by the pretender, XVI, 
322. is brought priſoner to Lon- 
Aduon, — 554 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, lord 
Raby, created viſcount and earl of 
Strafford, and ſent ambaſſador to 


— 


"i 


is | 
F 
| | propaſals of Peace, 399. 


10 


| 


N D RN 


f 


John communicates ts him France's 


f his in- 
ſtructions communicated 0 the 
French miniſter by Mr. St. John, 
408, communicates the prelimina- 


ries of peace to the States, 412, is 


appointed Mr I for the 


peace of Utrecht, 413. his letters 
to captain Deſborough relating, to 
prince Eugene, 444. comes to'U. 
trecht, 473. his ſpeeches to the con- 
greſs there, 475, &c. is ſent for to 
Englens. 489. goes to the Ha 

and preſſes the ſtates to come into 


the queen's meaſures, 494. declares 


her intentions, and has a'conferetice 
with prince Eugene, ibid. &. bis 
ſpeech in parliament about the ne- 
gotiations at Gertrudenburg, 511, 
&c. and on the plan of peace, 5 ;o. 
is ſent to the Hague to induce. the 


ſtates to accept the offers of France, 
551. inſiſts that the French ſhould 


was firſt commiſſioner of the, ad- 


withdraw their forces from Spain 


and Portugal, 552. goes to the D. 


of Ormond's army, 55 3. goes in- 
cognito to the French camp to con · 
cert meaſures with marſhal Villiers, 
565. makes himſelf obnoxious to 
the Putch by bis haughty carriage, 


XVIII. 14. the mob break his Win- 


dows, and ſet up a wheel before his 
houſe, ibid. his letter to Mr. Prior, 


16, &c. refuſes to ſign the treaty of 


Utrecht, without the ceſſion of 


Tournay to the ſtates, . 20. comes | 


to England, 26. various conjefures 
about his coming, ibid. returns to 
Holland, 39. propoſes a nem plan 
of peace to the itates,, ibid, &c. 
s incognito to Amſterdam, and 

as ſeveral conferences with the 
leading magiſtrates, 44. ſcruples to 
laſt, 67: is inflalled, knight of the 
Garter, 114. ſpeaks to the depyties 
of the ſtates about the conferences 
of Radſtadt, 140 and;about. the 
barrier in the Netherlands; 142. 
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miraltys; 292, noxifies to the ſtates 
the queen's death, and the acceſſionn 
dit wich K. 72 Nei. 8 


of K. George to the throne, 305. 


accompanies the princeſs of Wales E 
to Rotterdam, 324. he-returns/to | _ 
is a great confident of the K, and 
i 8 him to change his mini- 


England, and has his papers ſeized, 
347. is impeached, 383, &c. the 
articles againſt him carried up; to 
the houſe of lords, 307. his ſpeech 
in the debate about the mutiny bill, 
XIX. 189, &. about an Aue 
23 
Straſburgh, the French offer to reſtore 
that place, XVII. 160, 162, 254. 


was to be reſtored to the emperor, } 


; XVIII, 44, &c. 
Strathallan, 3 joins the young 
pretender XXI. 176 


Strick land, Sir William, - propoſes: to | 


attaint the earl of Oxford, XIX. 
| 456 
Stuart family deſcended: from K. Ro- 

bert II. by his concubine Elizabeth | 


More. XIII. vi. 
Sublidy to Swedes, debate about, XIX. 
24. &c. 


K. William's ſpeech about it, XV. 


77. addreſs of the lords thereupon, | 


83. the firſt vote about it, 91. heads 
of the bill of ſucceſſion, 92, &c. 
that bill paſſed, 94. is proteſted 


againſt by the ducheſs of Savoy, | 
ibid. &c. a clauſe in a bill main | 


it high treaſon. to defeat the tucce 
ſion, 459. the ſame enacted in Ire- 
land, 5 29. is declared in Scotland, 
XVI. 5, &c. debates about it, 9, 
&c. 111, &c. addreſs of 228 
from the committee about the ſuc- 


ceſſion, ele 


Sugar iſlands belonging to the Eng- 
110 ravaged by the French, XVIII. 
petition fr jg om them, with pro- 
5 XX. 98. 136. 286. pe- 

. Utions about ſugars, XXI. 468 
Sunderland, L 17 171. earl of, 
em braces popery, X . lxi, per- 
ſuades K. James to uſe 595 tle me- 
thods, ibid. adviſes him not to ac- 


ce.t an army offered him by the 3 
| 


1 - 


0 


(| 


w- _—__——_ 


— — 


| bout the Catalans, 168, and 
the ſchiſm bill, 208. i Aer 


French K. Ink ere — 


the indemnity 


the cauſe of lord Sommers — Sir 
n_Trenchard's promotion, ibid. 


brings about a reconci- 


N RE LIT 
Anne, 152. was for the bank, 
304. is made lord chamberlain and 


_ privy. counſellor; 374. reſigus his 


places, and retires. from. 
421. his wiſe adminiſtration, ibid. 


his order e play-houſes, 478. 


N to the 
. 1.5.1, Sc. is 


4 — ENV 


emperor Ja 
— ſecretary of, 7 — 3 
QAnne's will, 385, 


his letters to the ear 55 1 . 


about the expedition to Naples, 
439, 445, 447. his letter to gene- 


ral Stanhope, XVII. 78. he fu 
ports the dukes of Hamilton, Mon- 


troſe, and Roxburgh, 1 ta. ſpeaks 
| S Dr. 3 trial, 246. is 


Succeſſion in the houſe of — er, 


diſmiſſed from his place of ſecretary 


f of tate, 25 3, 320. his removal. in- 


ſerted in the French Gazette, 324. 


his letters to general Stanhope 


about the war in Spain, 34a, &c. 


his ſpeech in parliament about — 
| E e of of peace, 421, &c. 


ns; her place — 
lady of t —— 


ſpeech upon the union, X ill 6. 


&c. moves for a ſecond addreſs a- 
bout removing the pretenger,out of 


Lorrain, 101, 170. his e e 


with great favour 0 
311, 2 made N 5 


1 17. infuſes je — 1 1 
K. of lord is jog and 


R. Wale IX. 41418 A ted 
ſole treaſurer of Lreland. fo Aife, 


A g 41 
Sunderlandy Charles Spenger 22 of, 


is made ſecretary. of ſlatg, 'XIX.,98. 
appointed preſident of the — 
and 
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ſury, 200. was againſt repealin 

the teſt, 245. promoted the differ. 

ence in the royal family, 325. ſtock 
given him, 396. the houſe of com- 
mons take that affair into conſide- 


ration, 409, &c. reſigns the place 


of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
410. his death and character, 450 
Supplies granted for the war, XIII. 
142. a ſupply of two millions voted, 
295. of four millions, 421. of above 


| three millions for the fleet and army, 


497, &c. of above five millions, 
IV. 58. 68, &c. of five millions 

8 and a Half, 117. of almoſt five mil- 
lions, 142. of above ſeven millions 


for the year 1709, XVII. 107 
Surman, Robert, depu caſhier of the 
South - Sea, examined by the lords, 


XIX. 387. his papers ſeized, and 
. himſelf ordered to be taken into 
| cuſtody, 390. the allowance made 
to him, 414 
Suſpenſion of arms between England 
and France, XVII. 519. articles for 
it figned, 523. another ſuſpenſion 
proclaimed at Paris, XIX. 530 
Sutherland, John Sutherland. earl of, 
ele&ed one of the ſixteen peers of 


Scotland, XVIII. 348. his ſpeech 


in parhament, 391. ſhews his zeal 
againft the rebellion, 415. advances 
to attack the earl of Seaforth, 442. 
the marquis of Huntley and the earl 


of Seaforth capitulate with him, 493, | 
| | 494 


Suza taken, XIII. 403 
Sweden, Charles XI. his death, XIV. 

379- Charles XII. ſucceeds him, 

ibid. alliance between Sweden and 
France, 462. a league formed a- 
gainſt K. Charles XII. 526. peace 

tween him and Denmark, 528. 
makes a deſcent in Zealand, ibid. 
defeats the Muſcovites at Narva, 
XV. 76. routs the Poles, and be- 
comes maſter of their camp and ar- 
tillery, 206, See Charles XII. At- 
tacked by the czar, XVII. 307, &c. 


E X. 


a manifeſto publiſhed there again 
Denmark, 308. the Swedes * 


Rugen, 387. defeat the Danes, 
XVIII. 62, &c. enter Mecklen- 
burg, 63. are defeated, ibid, &. a 
bill to prohibit commerce with $we. 


den, XIX. 83. treaty between Eng- 
land and that kingdom, 89. 


Britiſh ſhips confiſcated there, ibid. 
ſupply againſt Sweden, ibid: and gs. 
debate in the houſe of commons a- 
bout the trade with Sweden, 197, 
&c. peace between Sweden and 


England, and a treaty of alliance, 


269, &c. gives up Bremen and Ver- 
den to the elector of Hanover, 337. 
tee the ſucceſſion to the crown 


of Great Britain, ibid. you up 
ſome places to the K. of Pruſſa, 


39. has ſome reſtored by Den- 
mark, ibid. ſubſidy to that court, 
debates about, 424, &c. peace be- 
tween Sweden Muſcovy, 432, 
and 496. accedes to the treaty of 
Hanover, 561, 578. concludes a 
treaty with France and Pruſſia, XXI. 
345- and with Denmark, 


vit 
Swift, Jonathan, account of him, XVII. 


o4, &c. over to the tories, 
ibid. his fable of the widow and her 
cat, 454- writes againſt the barrier 


' treaty, 457, &c. his band-box plot, 


XVIII. 31. is made dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, 107. writes the Public Spi- 
rit of the Whigs, 149. is careſſed by 
the lord treaſurer, 153. reſlected 
upon, 207. a packet directed to him 


| ſeized, for which he abſconds, 374. 


his verſes about Wood's hal . 
| XIX. 501 


Sword- blade company ſtop payment, 


XIX. 371 


Synods of Glaſgow, Air, &c. animate 


perſons of all ranks to the defence 
of K. George and the conſtitution, 
XVIII. 438, &c. 


Syracuſe blocked up by the Spaniards, 


XVIII. 222. admiral Byng put in 
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A FF E, alias Thomas O Mul- 
len, diſcovers the Lancaſhire 
plotters, XIV. 157, &c. his cha- 
racer, 158. is diſguſted, and turns 


againſt GL 20 mo Too: 
Taiſnieres nies, or Malplaquet, 
+ 7% XVII. e Kc. 

Talbot, William, made dean of Wor- 
ceſtor, XIII. 454. biſhop 
ford's ſpeech at the trial of Dr. Sa- 
cheverel, XVII. 237. is tranſlated | 
to Salitbury, XVIII. 358 
Talbot, Mr. made chancellor, and a 
peer, XX. 199- his death and cha- 
racter, 8 ES 339 
Tallard, count, comes ambaſſador 
from France . XIV. 456 


waits upon K. William in Holland., 
ibid. formed a party in England a- | 
gainſt the partition treaty, XV. 164 | 


Tallard, marſhal de, his preſumption | 


at the battle of Hochſtet, XVI. zo. | | 


is taken priſoner, 35. is brought to 
England, and ſent to Nottingham, 
78. correſponds with France, 507. 
obtains leave to go to France, XVII. 
408 
Talmaſh, Thomas, general at the ſiege | 
of Athlone, XIII. 462. and battle 
of Aughrim, 468. his reſolute be- 
haviour, 470. at the fiege of Lime- 
rick, 471. made lieutenant general 
of the foot, 511. commands the re- 
giments of foot that were ſent over 
trom Holland, 524. of the: court- 
martial to try Grandval, XIV. 15. 
is named by the houſe of commons 
as a perſon fit to command the foot, 
48 his bravery atthe battle of Lan- | 
den, 93. is wounded at the attempt 
upon breſt, and dies, 2429 
Tankerville, Ford Grey, lord, made 
lord privy ſeal, XV. 74 
Tarbut, George Mackenzie, lord viſ- 
count, made ſecretary of ſtate, XV. 
489. created earl of Cromarty, 514 
Tariff, ſome account of, XVIII. 25, 


Vol. XXI. 


| 


of Ox- | 


45» 54» 59» 76 | 


Tax on marriages; births, and burials, 
; ob. 4 Ai XIV. 142 | | 

Temple, Sir Richard, moves to pay. 
the forces abroad, by ſending over 
Englith manufactures, XIV. 5. de- 
feats the French guards, and takes 
their baggage, XVII 14. his regi- 
ment attacks a party of French, 38. 
is removed from his command of a 
regiment of dragoons, XVIII. 20. 
is created baron of Cobham, and 
appointed envoy to the court of Vi- 
enna, 1 1 40224 $26 
Tencin, cardinal, vigorouſly promotes 


| an invaſion of England, XXI. 20, 


Tenniſon, Thomas, made biſhop of 
Lincoln, XIII. 50%, &c. is tranſlat- 
ed to Canterbury, 144, Kc. preach- 
es Q. Mary's funeral ſermon, 154. 
made one of the lords juſtices, 197. 
attends K. William in his att 
moments, XV. 259. a. diſpute be- 
tween him and the lower houſe of 
_ convocation about the power of 
adjourning, 3 10, &c. his ſpeech. in 
the convocation, 621. refuſes to re- 
ceive the form of addreſſes ſent up 
by the lower houſe of convocation, 
XVI. 223, &c. prorogues the con- 
vocation, 226. he brings in a bill 
for the ſecurity of the church of 
England, 357. he receives two let- 
ters from the Q. ordering him to 
prorogue the convocation, 300, 391. 
a proteſtation prepared againſt him 
by the convocation, © 391 
Teſſe, marſhal de, the French king's 
ambaſſador to the pope; XVII. 86 


Teſt, ſacramental, K. William endea- 


vours to have it taken away, XIII. 
120. XV. 247. a letter againſt it 
ordered to be burnt by the com- 
mons, XVII. 138 


Teſt and corporation acts, remarks on 


them made in parliament, XIX. 
. „„ „ 
Thanet, Thomas Tufton, earl of, 


made a privy counſellor, x V. 476. 
his ſpeech in the debates about the 
rf 


union, 


Ty 


| Thaun, 


Thaun, count, conquers Naples, XVI. 
439. and prepares to march over 
mount Cenis, and. takes Anneci, 


XVII. 191, &c. takes upon him | 


the command of the confederates, 
. e | 285 
Theodore K. of Corſica, his charac- 


ter and hiſtory, XX. 331 | 


Theſſe, marſhal de, at the ſiege of 
Barcelona, XVI. 279, ſent to cover 
France on the fide of Toulon, 


| | 394 
Thiſtle, order of the, revived, XV. 


518, Kc. 


Thomond, Henry Obrian, earl of, 
created viſcount Tadcaſter, XVIII. 


324 

Thompſon, Sir John, created baron of 
HFlaverſham, XIV. 313 
Thompſon, Sir William, recorder of 
London, tries the rebels, XVIII. 
52. his ſpeech for the ſeptennial 
bal, XIX. 18. is added to the ſe- 
cret committee, 146. his ſpeech at 
the earl of Oxford's trial, 150. and 
on the repeal of the ſchiſm act, 
250, &c. quarrel between him and 
Mr. Lechmere, | 327 
Thompſon, John, caſhier to the cha- 
ritable corporation, impriſoned at 


Rome, XX. 117 
Thorn, account of the perſecution 
there, XIX. 516 


Tillotſon, John, employed in the re- 


view of the liturgy, XIII. 279. de- 
figned for prolocutor of the convo- | 


cation, but not choſen, 286. is 
made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
453. his character, ibid. &c. and 
XIV. 143, &c. dies, ibid. a pen- 
ſion granted to his widow, 14 
Tilly, count, plunders Picardy, XVII. 
33. he becomes commander in chief 
of the Dutch troops, 5 3. paſſes the 
Scheld to relieve Bruſſels, 57. all 
the confederate troops are left un- 
der his command, 68. at the battle 
of Malplaquet, 183. at the taking 
| of Doway, 277 
Tindal, Dr. Matthew, his rights of 
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| the chriſtian church burnt, X. 


Tinian, a beautiful and fruitful inan 
diſcoxvred by commodore Anſon, 
Hey : XXI. 102 

Tirconnel, Richard Talbot, earl of, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, promote 
popery in that kingdom, XIII. 203. 
turns all the proteſtant officers out 
of the army, and puts papiſts in 
their room, ibid. gives out com- 
miſſions for levying 30,000: men, 

204. uſes the proteſtants with gr 

ſeverity, 211. made a duke, 212. 


| fails from Ireland into France with 


K. James, 363, 381. his paper 
taken, and treaſonable practices 
found therein, 382, &c. returns to 
Ireland, and goes back to France, 
398. returns to Ireland with ſome 

proviſions, 456, died at Limerick, 

_— 


Tobacco, report of a committee con- 


cerning it, XX. 149. act ſecurin 
the duty on it, XXI 58 
Tobago, the French attempt to ſettle 
in it, XXI. 396. the attempt dif- 
owned by their court, ibid. motion 
in the houſe of commons concen- 
ing it, 397 
Toland, John, his Chriſlianity not myſ- 
terious, cenſured, XV. 314; his 
Dunkirk or Dower, XVIII. 31 3. his 
Art of reſtoring, 136, &c. was for- 
merly employed by the lord trea- 
ſurer, 137. his reaſons and neceſſi- 
ties of the D. of Cambridge's com- 
ing over, : * 115.5 eo Bg0 
Tolleration, the preſbyteriang irrecon- 
cilable enemies to it, XIII, xxx. 
bill of tolleration : preſented to the 
parliament, 115. one paſſed by K. 
James in Ireland, 132. the indepen- 
dents for it, and the preſbyterians 
againſt it, XV. 283. hated by many 
of theclergy, 2, :+-* 0406 
Tongeren deſcribed, XV. 550, whe 
by the French, ibid. they abandon 
It, ; | 5 1 
Torcy, marquis de, eomes to Holland 
| 8 : do 


| 
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28 8 


letters to the 


ibid. ſends another project to Pet- 
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nunciation, 516, &c. his anſwer 
to lord Bolingbroke's memorial, 
„ XVIII. 53. his letter to d'Iberville, 


the FREY ws hes = 9 
Tories, beginning that name an 
0 . 


divine unalienable hereditary right 
of kings, xi. moderate and rigid 
tories, Ixvii. c. beget in K. Wil- 


on the war, XIV. 124. &c. preſs 
hard upon the earl of Sunderland“. 
421. the old Eaſt- India company |. 
talls into their hands, 430. in the 


1 * 
| paſſes fur ſome mini- 
ſters from France to Holland, but 
is refuſed, = writes ſome 


to ne 
145. deſires 


of Marlborough, 
- 209. bis papers ſent by Petkum, 


kum for a peace, 253. tranſmits to 
England new propoſals of peace, 


400, 405. his mamoxial, 489. his 
anſwer to Gualtier s memonial, 


515. letters between him and Mr. 
St. John about the K. of Spain's re- 


302. his paper to Mr. Prior about 
9 15 39 
II. xli. were for paſſive 
obedience, & c. xlvii. did not favour 


. 


| + againſt penſioners an —— | 
fitting in the houſe. of commons, 
196. gain great adyantages hy Dr. 
Sacheverel's trial, XVII, zog. re- 
„ et upon the; emperor and the 
J Datch for interpoſing in the D. of 
Marlborough's . favour, 323, Kc. a 
new combination among them, 35 l. 
many of them diſlike the peace, 
93 187 propoſe; à million for the civil 
liſt for- K. George, VIII, 298. are 
atraid of being turngd; out of their 
places, 313. were engaged in dan- 
gerous practices, ihid. Why diſliked 
| + by K. George, 31), ſacrificed to his 
reſentment, and that of the allies, 
317, &c. pretend that the preten- 
% der's manifeſto was à contrivance of 
the whigs, 339. publiſn à circular 
letter about the election af the ſix- 


. 


4 „ 


popery nor arbitrary power, ibid. teen Scotch peers, 348. abgut a 


depart from the doctrine of paſũ ve 
obedience, lvi. &. in ſame reſpects 
become whigs, lvii. join with the 
whigs in inviting over the prince 
of Orange, ibid. &c. adhere to the 


liam jealouſies of the whigs, 137. 
diſplaced, aud were againſt carrying 


adminiſtration, 494+ endeavour the 
removal of lord Sommers and others 
of the miniſtry, 50%, &, ſend a 


propoſal to K. James; to have the 
pretender put into the ſucceſſion, 
XV. 40, &c, ſeem zealous for the | 


bill of ſucceſſion, 92, &c. find fault 


with the partition treaty, 10041 are 
again the abjuration act, 246. pre- 


tend great zeal for the princels of 


Denmark, 248. were greatly in Q. 
Anne's ſavour, 326. oppoſe the 
taking away the firſt fruits and 


.. third part of them in the houſe of - 
commons 1714•15, 359. their de- 
bates about the civil liſt, 365, and 
about penſions, 367. and regulat- 
ing the land. forces, 368. endea- 


voor to put off the conſideration; of 


the report of the committee of ſe- 
crecy, id mig gi: Mare. 
Torrington, Arthur Herbert, earl of, 
is accuſed of treachery and cow- 
_ ardice at the battle of Beachy head, 
XIII. 365, 367. is ſent to the 
Tower, 373. is tried and acquitted, 
375. &c. the K. is offended at his 
acquittal, and takes away his com- 
wy miiſion, e ee e 8 14 9 
Torrington, Edward "Heber part of 
his reflections on the earl of. Not- 
tingham's account of the conſpi- 
racy. 4 OS 4 OT 
Tori ington, Arthur Herbert, lord, 
made one of the commiſſioners of 
the tresſury, „ +50 IK; 
Torrington, George Byng, lord viſ- 
count. motion for an addreſs to 
. have his inſtructions laid before; the 
.- houſe of lords, XIX. 643 


* 


tenths, 611: were for inviting over | Toulon befieged by the allies, XVI. 
the princeſs. Sophia, XVI. 190. op- 4375 459. the ſiege raiſed, 459. re- 


marks 


1 


* 
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marks upon that expedition, 45 5, 
Ee» 6411 yg or La 


Toulouſe, count of, blocks up Barce- 

lona by ſea, XIX. 276. leaves it, 
Tournay, a deſcription of that place, 
XVII. 172. beſieged, ibid. is taken, 


175, &c. the French K. refuſes to 
the articles for the ſurrender 


- ratify | 
© of the citadel, 176. it ſurrenders at 
laſt, 198. the' 


a 456 
Tourville, monſieur de, order by K 
Lewis to ſeek out and engage the 
Engliſh fleet, XIII. 5 27. is defeated 
at L Hogue, ibid. &c. he commands 
the French fleet, XIV. 98 
Townſhend, Charles lord viſcount, 
attends the D. of Marlborough to 
Holland, XVII. 140. as ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary, 169. his charac- 
ter, ibid. has a conference with the 
Dutch ambaſſador, 257, 265. deli- 
vers a memorial to the States, 176. 
makes the barrier treaty with the 
States, 456, 460, &c. his ſpeeches 
about the union, XVIII. 88. and a- 


gainſt the ſchiſm bill, 207. is re-“ 
taken into conſideration by the 


ceived with great favour by K. 


George, 3 12. made one of the prin- | 


cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, 317. his 
meſſage to the D. of Lorrain's mi- 
niſter, 335. entertains Mr. Prior, 
with ſeveral noblemen, at dinner, 
336. a letter of his to the D. of Ar- 

yle intercepted by the rebels, 444. 
| 5 removed from the office of ſecre - 


tary of ſtate, XIX. 41. refigns his | 


place of lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
92. is againſt the peerage bill, 264. 
is admitted to kiſs the king's hand, 
345. made preſident of the coun- 
cil, and one of the lords juſtices in 
the king's abſence, ibid. appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate, 430. his letter to 


the lord mayor of London about 


the plot, 659 
Townihend, Charles, created baron 


Townſhend of Lynn Regis, XIX.“ 


494- 


4 


French demand the | 
reſtitution of it, XVIII. 14. is 
made part of the barrier, XVII. |- 


| 
q 
1 
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I 
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Townſhend, lord, his character, NX. 
81, 390. reſigns the ſeals, ibid. his 
Trade, council of, voted, XIV. 271. 
endeavours to ſettle the trade be- 
- "tween England and France, 449 
Traerbach, the French imagined the 
D. of Marlborough intended to be- 
ſiege that place, X VI. 20. beſieged 
and taken by the allies, ih 
Treaty, a prirate one between K. 
James and” the French K. XIII. 
xxx vii. another | ſecret treaty be- 
tween them, 211. between England 
and Holland for a joint fleet, 233. 
another treaty between them, 268 
269. between England and Den- 
mark, 269. of peace at Ryſwick, 
XIV. 375, &c. between France and 
the emperor, 407. of partition, 460. 
the ſecond treaty of partition, 520. 
See Partition. Treaties of the grand 
alliance laid before the commons, 
XV. 244. treaty between England, 


.— 
44 


Portugal, and Holland, 564, Kc. 


between England and Pruſſia, 623. 
draught of an act for a treaty be- 
tween England and Scotland, XVI. 
118, &c. of peace between Eng- 
land and Spain ſigned, XVIII. 146. 


| houſe of lords, 180, 216. extracts 
of it, 283, & 331, &c. of peace 
between Spain and Portugal, 306. 
barrier treaty, 332. treaty between 
Great Britain and Denmark, 369. 
between England, Spain, and the 
D. of Orleans, XIX. 27. between 
England, Holland, and the ſame D. 
43. with the emperor, _ 53 
Treaty of commerce be N 
Charles and England, XVI. 415. 
ho diſcovered. to the Dutch, 442. 
treaties of peace and commerce 
brought to England, and ratified by 
Q. Anne, XVIII. 69. motion in 
the houſe of commons to addreſs 
her to communicate them to that 
houſe, 74. laid before the parlia- 
ment, 76. the ſubſtance of them, 
ibid. &c. and 283. taken into = 
ide - 
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| fideratian by the houſe of lords, Trenchard, Sir John, made ſecretary 
161, 180. debate thereupon, 180. of ſtate, XIV. 85. his character, ibid. 


& c. an account of theſe treaties 


laid before the commons, 18 35 new | 


_ treaty of commerce between Eng- 
land and Spain, XIX. 55 
Treaty between the emperor and the 
K. of Sicily, XIX. 204. between 
England and Sweden, 270, 336. 
between Sweden and Pruſſia, 339. | 
between England and Denmark, 
Treaty of peace between Great Bri - 
tain and Spain, XIX. 430. between 
England and the Moors, 434. a 
private treaty between the emperor 
and Spain, which alarms K. George, 
37. treaty of Hanover, 538. de- 

tes in parliament about it, 543, 


&c. of Seville, 592. of Vienna, 


ibid. the contents of the treaty of 
Seville, XX. co. a ſecond treaty: of 
Vienna. 91. treaty between the K. 
of Pruſſia and the prince of Orange, 
187. between England and Ruſſia, 
252, 323. of Denmark, 270. of 
Breſlau between the K. of Pruſſia 
and the Q. of Hungary, 356. of 
Worms, = | 641. 

Treaty of Frankfort, XXI. 52. be- 
tween the K. of Pruſſia and elector 
of Saxony, 151. between him and 
the empreſs Q_ ibid. treaty of Aran- 
juez, 152, between England and 
Holland with the elector of Bava 
ria, 420. ſubſidiary between Eng- 
land and the electors of Bavaria an 
Saxony, 439. with Tunis and Tri- 
Poli, 450. treaty with Heſle, 5 34 
ſubſtance of a treaty with the K. of 
Pruſſa, 


dies, 198. was author of an argu- 
ment againſt ſtanding armies, 412 


Trenchard. John, one of the truſtees 


% 


for the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, 
; Ys. $28 


Trentham, lord, . violent oppolition to 


Treves taken by the French, XV. 414. 


his election in Weſtminſter, XXI. 
: 415 


Frevor, Sir John, is'choſen E of 


the houſe of commons, 


III. 334. 


his character, ibid. made firſt com- 


miſſioner of the great ſeal, ibid. in- 


troduced corruption into parlia- 


ment, ibid. made a privy. coun- 
ſellor, 428. and maſter of the rolls, 


XIV. 83. concerned in corrupting 


the members of the houſe of com- 
mons, 167. is expelled the houſe 


of commons for corruption, ibid. 


&c. 186. the commons deſign to 
impeach him 197 
revor, Sir Thomas, made ſollicitor 
general, XIV. 83. made a baron, 
145. his ſpeech about the union, 


XVIII. 87. ſpeaks againſt ſetting a 


price on the pretender's head, 174: 


is not ſent for into K. George's bed- 


chamber, 511, is removed, 3 


40. is 
againſt the ſeptennial bill, XIX. 5, 


&c. preſents the earl of Oxford's 


[ 


peealed, 
Triers, the fortifications of it blown up 


petition, 145. was for the bill a- 
gainſt blaſphemy, 424. made lord 
privy ſeal, 8 85 552 
riennial parliaments, act for them re- 
XIX. 4. &c. 


by the Imperialifts, XVI. 136. is 
ſeized by the French, ibid. 


PERS 544 
Treby, Sir George, made chief jui- | Trimnel, Charles, made biſhop of 


tice of the common pleas, XII. 
| i%g 506 


Norwich, XVI. 482. his ſpeech at 
Dr. Sacheverel's trial. XVII. 240 


Trelawney, Sir Jonathan, biſhop of | Lring, outrage of a mob there againſt 


Exeter, oppoſes the reſt of the bi- 


witchcraft, XX1. 437 


| ſhops in convocation, XV. 320. is Trinidado taken and bart by the 


tranſlated to Wincheler, 482 
Trelawney, governor of Jamaica, his 


— 


diſſenſion with Sir Chaloner Ogle, | againſt it, XIV. 436. diſputes about 


XX. 585 


Trinity, complaint of books written 


it, XVIII. 341. directions given by 
* 


che K. concerning it, 344, Kc. dif. 
pute between the diſſenters about it, 
XIX. 316, Kc. K. George's direc- 
tions about it, bk, 423 
Trinity college, Dublin, 5000 l. given 
for building a library there, XVII. 
\ EL 391 
Tripple alliance, XIX. 51 
'] ripoli and Tunis, the peace between 
thoſe places and England renewed, 
1 XV. 536. XXI. 450 
Trumball, Sir William, adviſes K. 
William to fend a fleet into the Me- 
diterranean, to ruin the French trade 
with Turkey, XIV. 30. made one 
of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
125. made fecretary of. ſtate, 198. 
his character, ibid. &c. is choſen 
one of the repreſentatives for the 
univerſity of Oxford, 250. one of 
the lords of the treaſury, 272 
Truck houſes in America, the deſign 
of them, N XX. 501 
Tullibairden, William Murray, mar- 
quis of, engaged in the pretender's 
ſervice, XVIII. 407. joins the reſt 
of the rebels, 452. at the battle of 
Dumblain, 469. is forced to leave 
the earl of Mar in order to cover 
his own country, 481. bill to at- 


- 


taint him, 534. lands with ſome | 


Spaniards in Scotland, XIX. 258. 
eſcapes, 360. ſome account of him, 
XXI. 170. comes over with the 
young pretender, and is of great uſe 
to his cauſe, 1bid. 
Tumults in Edinburgh and other places 
on account of the union, XVI. 340 
Turenne, prince of, killed at the bat- 
tle of Steinkirk, 


French, XVI. 151. is beſieged by 
the French, 292. deſcription of that 
place, ibid. the ſiege raiſed, 297 
Turks defeated by the Imperialiſts, 
XIII. 491, &c. and at Zenta, XIV. 
407. peace between them and the 
emperor, 464. a revolution among 


them, and a new ſultan ſet up, XVI. 


58. they promiſe the emperor not 
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do aſſiſt the Hungarians, 59 


XIV. 131 
Turin threatned with a ſiege by the 


1 


„ 
U 


clare war againſt Muſcovy, & 


4 309. | 0 eace between "them, 386, 7 
Ke. Charles XII. endeavotits te 


the czar, XVIII. 63. are defeated 
before Corfu, XIX. 39. defeared by 
prince Eugene, 164. invade the Ve- 
165. Peace be. 
_ tween them and the emperor, 268, 
the emperor complains that the 


netian territories, 165. 


courts of Great Britain and France 
had endeavoured to ſtir upthe Turks 


againſt him, 577. are at war witk 
the Ruſſians, XX. 360. and the 
Germans, ibid. their ſucceſs againſt 


the Germans, 
Turner, Francis, biſh 


ing him, 451 
Turner, Sir Charles, made one of the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, XIX. 


346 
Turnpikes, orders concerning Abs, 


Apache XXI. 448 
Tuſcan dominions, pretenſions of the 
Imperial and Spaniſn courts to them, 
XIX. 42 


Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to be 


Tuſcany, D. of, his death, XX. 361, 


his ſucceſſor choſen emperor, XX. 


146. See Emperor. 


Tweedale, John Hay, marquis of, 


made lord chancellor of Scotland, 
XIII. 50g. XIV. 106. the king's 
commiſſioner there, 199. his cha- 
racter, ibid. his ſpeech to the par- 
liament, 2 1. is diſmiſſed, 269. one 
of the leaders of the country par 
in Scotland, XV. 493. is made high 


commiſſioner, XVI. 6. his ſpeech 
in parliament about the ſucceſſion, 


9. on paſſing the act of ſupply, 14, 
&c. is made 1 e bw 
excuſes himſelf from ſerving as high 


commiſſioner, 76. removed from 
being lord chancellor, 112. prefents__ 
„ 


361 

12 of Ely, enters 
into a plot to reſtore K. James, XIII. 
436. a proclamation for apprehend-. 


ſettled on the Q. of Spain's eldeſt 
K 165. 204, 314 


V 
V 


V. 


| 


F.C 

to parliament the draught of an an- 
ſwer to the queen's letter, 120. was 
for the uniouß 3926 
Two and a half per Cent. allowed to 
the D. of Marlborough, by the 


princes who had troops in Q. Anne's | 


{ervice, cenſured by the commons, 
XVIII. 453, &c. 

Tythes, act for the more eaſy recovery 
of ſmall tythes, XIV. 30g 


U. v. | 


| | vibes they if 
T7 Alencia, campaign there, XVI. | 


169, &c. moſt of the towns there 


declare for K. Charles, 170. in a 


council of war held there, it is re- 
ſolved to act offenſively, 395 
Vall, battle of, Nene 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, draws the plan 
of Blenheim houſe, XVI. 80 
Vanderbeck, major general, commands 
the Dutch forces ſent 
rebels, 


Gouda, has conferences with the 


French commiſſioners about a peace, | 


XVII. 157, &c. 256. one of the 


Dutch plenipotentiaries at the treaty | 
of Utrecht, 474. his ſmart faying | 
to Polignac about the French pro- | 


484 


teſtants in the gallies, 
Vandermere, Mr. his remonſtrances 
to the court of Spain in behalf of 
Great Britain, XX. 8. accedes to 
the treaty of Seville, 87 
Vane, William, created baron and viſ- 
count, 5 e XIX. 345 
Vantharen, a Dutch poet, the effects 
bol his verſes, XX. 623 
Van Hoey, Mr. receives a letter from 
the French miniſter in favour of the 
rebels, XXI. 256. tranſmits it to 
the D. of Newcaſtle, 257. is repri- 
manded on that account, 
Vaudemont, prince of, commander in 


chief of the confederate infantry, | 


XIV. 216. his famous retreat, 224, 
&c. he is thanked by K. William 


for it, 226. burns the French ma- 
313 


gazines at Givet, 


againſt the 
XVIII. 494 
Vanderduſſen, monſieur, penſioner of | 


258 
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5 Vaudois, their tranſactions in Savoy, 
XIII. 400, &c. 483, 489, Kc. re- 
ſtored, XIV. 33, &c. Q. Mary eſta- 
bliſhes a fund for maintaining 
. Preachers and ſchool- maſters among 
mem oe oo We 
Vaughan, Mr. his behaviour when ex- 
amined concerning the conduct of 
Sir Robert Walpole, XX. 542, 543. 
Venant, St. taken by the — 
| XVII. 284 
Vendoſme, D. of, relieves Mantua, 
XV. 415. is ſent . the elec- 
tor of Bavaria in Tirol, and forced 
to return back, 5 56. takes ſeveral 
places in Savoy, WI. 56. has an 
engagement with prince Eugene, 
15 1. is ſent to command in Flan- 
ders, 274. he fixes himſelf in a 
ſtrong camp, 275. the D. of Marl- 
3 follows him, but cannot 
ring him to an en ent, 433. 
is appointed to — par the D. 
of Burgundy, XVII. 4. is at vari- 
riance with him, 18, 32. is defeat- 
ed at the battle of Oudenard, but 
makes a good retreat, 18, 23. takes 
Leſſingham, 50. ſurprizes a body of 
Engliſty at Bribuega, 298. is de- 
feated at Villa Vicioſa, 300. takes 
poſſeſſion of Sarragoza, 306. attacks 
ſeveral places in Spain, but to no 
| Purpoſe, - - 384 
Venetian reſident, why ſent from Eng- 
Rnd; ©. ES IR OnS 
Venice, ambaſſadors from thence have 
an audience, XVI. 382, &c. are 
forbid the court, 556. their domj- 
nions invaded by the Turks, XVIEF 


| 16 
Venlo taken by the confederates, XV. 


Vernon, James, made ſecretary of le, 
XIV. 446. the earl of Portland's 
letter to him about the partition 
treaty, 456. he ſends to the lord 
Sommers, 457. lays before the houſe 

of commons all the papers relating 

to the partition treaty, XV, 126. 1s 
made one of the tellers of the ex- 

chequer, W 5 ; 358. 


— 


3 


| 


| e 


Vernon, George, lord Willoughby, 


brings in a vill for ſuppreſiing blaſ- | 
phemy and profaneneſs, XIX. 423 | 


Vernon, admiral, put in commiſſion, 


XX. 423. his character, 424. ſent 


with a fleet to the Weſt Indies, 425 


takes Porto- Bello, 442. his great 
popularity, 456. an unlimited com 
miſſion given him, 459. takes Fort | 


Chagre, 461. his other conduct in 
the Weſt Indies, 500, &c. his un 


S. accountable behaviour in the attack 


of Carthagena, 508, &c. great re 
joicings on the news of his ſucceſs, 


10. his care of the ſailors, 511. 


is oprrations retarded by diſlen- 


ſions with the land officers, 580, | 


&c. is ordered home, 585. is pre- 
ſented with the ;r:edom of London, 
XXI. 10. is appointed to command 


in the channel, 200. his vigilance | 


— 


in that ſtation, ibid. &c. is ſtruck 
off the lift of admirals, 295 
Victory, one of the largeſt Engliſh 
men of war ſhipwrek'd on the coaſt 
of Alderney, XXI. 112 
Vienna, court of, proceeds with its 
uſual ſlowneſs, XV. 566. XVI. 504. 

is influenced by jeſuitical councils 
and French money, XVIII. 230. 
the conduct of that court, XX. g1. 
ble ſecond treaty of, its contents, 92 
Vigo, the Spaniſh galleons and French 
fleet deſtroyed there, XV. 524 
Villa Franca taken by the French, 
XIII. 482. the ſtrong entrench 
ments of forced by the French and 
Spaniards, XXI. 82 


Viilars, marſhal, ſent to reduce the 


Cevenois, XVI. 56. made a duke, 
and the chief dependance of Lewis 
XIV. 133. retiies at the D. of 
 Marlborough's approach, 1 34. takes 
part of the garriſon of Croan Weſ 
ſerburgh priſoners, 147. demoliſhes 
the walls of that town, ibid paſſes 
the Rhine, and makes a great pro- 
greſs in Germany, 419. deſigns to 
reſtore the elector of Bavaria to his 
dominions, 420. repaſſes the Rhine, 
421. is called the fortunate gene- 
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ral, and commands in Dauphine, 
XVII. 68. ſent to command in Flan. 
ders, 171 is wounded at the battle 
of Malplaquet, 185. unadviſedly 
weakens the garriſon of Tournay, 
172. endeavours to raiſe the 
of Doway, 279. attacks the fora- 
gers of the allies, 283, &c. boaſted 
that his lines were impenetrable, 
375» 377- "gs they are ſurpriz- 
ed by the D. of Marlborough, ibid. 
Villars reflected upon for it, 379. a 
favourate of madam de Maintenon, 
381. declares a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
5 564- forms a deſign of poſſeſſing 
imſelf of the camp of Denain, 567, 
&c. his letter to the D. of Ormond 
about the a tion there, XVIII. 4 
Villavicioſa, the battle of, XVII. 300 
Villeroi, marſhal de, general of the 
French, bomburds Bruſſels, XIV. 
133. is taken priſoner by prince 
Eugene at Cremona, XV. 204: is 
ordered to march into Wirtemberg, 
and deſtroy that country, XVI. 28. 
approaches near Landan, but does 
nothing, 40. hinders the elector of 
Bavaria from ſurprizing general 
Auverquerque, 44. beſieges Liege, 
135. receives poſitive orders from 
the French K. to fight the allies, 
251. flies to Louvain after the de- 
feat of Ramillies, 269, &c. ſent to 
command in Dauphine, XVII. 4 
Villers, Charlotte, atterwards lady 
Orkney, an enemy to the counteſs 
of Marlborough, XIII. 512 
Villers, Edward. viſcount, one of the 
N at the treaty of 
yſwick, XIV. 373. made one of 
the lord's juſtices of Ireland, ibid, 
and earl of Jerſey, and ſent ambaſ- 
ſador to France, 448. See Jerley. 
Vindication of the biſhop of Exeter, a 
bad effect of, XIX. 184 
Vivans, marquis of, paſſes the Rhone. 
and defeats the Germans, X VI. 419. 
is defeated by them, 421 
Ulrica, Eleonora, Q, of Sweden, makes 
peace with England, XIX. 269. 
gets her huſband, Frederic ** 


Bo INDEX "= 
of Heſſe Caſſel, elected K. of Swe- | mons for making the union more 
denn 380] compleat, 497.. which articles of the 

Underdown, captain, his expedition | union are alterable, XVII. 451. the 
to the Weſt- Indies, XVI. 462] Scots move for an act to dilsle it, 

Unigenitus, conſtitution, occaſions | XVIII. 84, Sec. petition i. "x at 
great diviſions in France, XX. 79, | Edinburgh for ww 117. 

7 þ 124 is attacked in the publick ſpirit of 

Union of England and Scotland, a bill | che whigs, 150. the « 1h 
for it, XV. 373-..commiſſioners; to | it, and why ſo 4 ed by 
treat about it, 392, &c. their proceed -/ K. William, 291. addreſſes ſet on 
ings, 393, c. the commiſſion foot in Scotland for diſſolving the 
made void by parliament, 509, &c. | union, 340. endeavours for a re- 
the beginning of that union, XVI. ] monſtrance againſt the union, 349. 
212. treaty for that union, 121, Kc. 3683 
125, &c. a clauſe offered by the D. United Provinces, account of the | 
of Hamilton about it, 126, &c. he | vernment of, XIII. 81, &c: barrier 
moves that the nomination of offi- } for them, „XVII. 3 
cers ſhould not be left wholhy to the | Univerſities for the prerogative = 
Q. 129, &c. the union recommend- | ng obedience, XIII. vi. xlv. act 
ed by the Q. in her ſpeech, 186. for inveſting in them the preſenta- 
addreſs of the commons thereupon, | tions to papiſts livings, 257. the 
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e 188. proceedings about the union, | leading men there jealous of K. 
8 218, &c. commiſſioners appointed | William, 275. the univerſities pro. 
F for it, 235, &c. the articles of the | pagate the notion of the church's 
LE union, 246, &c. preſented to the Q being in danger, XVI. 19g 
3 242. the cavalliers in Scotland re- Univerſity of Dublin, the fellows and 
Ff ſolve to oppoſe the ratification of it,, ſcholars of it ejected by K. James, 
1 341. the nobility. there ſuffered a I ad MEWS | 
\ great diminution by it, 342. a pow- | Voltaire, monſieur de, his account of | 
1 erful party in Scotland againſt it, | the D. of Marlborough's negocia- 
k 325. is promoted by the nobility, | tions with baron Gortz, XVI. 423. 
- 320. and by the ſquadrone, ibid. | &c. his account of the D. of Marlbo- 
0 &c. debates about it, 327, &c. pro- | rough's and the K. of Sweden's in- 
4 teſts againſt it, 329, &c. addrefles | terview, . „ 426; doe. 
7 againſt it, 340. tumults in Edin- Votes of credit, wherein different from 
EF burgh and other places on account | | clauſes of appropriation, XIX. 581 
2 of it, ibid. it is compleated, 344, | Urſini, princeſs, her intereſt eſpouſed 
e &c. commiſſioners for it rewarded, | by the Britiſh ' plenipotentiaries at 
f ibid. debates in the houſe of lords OE egen 66. the States re- 
f concerning it, 354, &c. the queen's | gard for her, 140. Q. Anne obli 
. ſpeech — the union, 356. herſelf to procure Limberg for — XX 
- the articles of it preſented to the | 288. to be put in poſſeſſion of that 
bouſe of commons, 357. debates | duchy, ibid. account of her, ibid. 
” there about the union, ibid. &c. | Uſedom iſland given to the K. of Pruſ- 
L and again in the houſe of lords, 360, | fia, XIX. 339 
. &c. bill for 9 it, 370. paſſed, Utrecht, conferences ſor a peace there, 
0 371. proteſts againſt it, ibid. &c. ill | XVII. 412, &c. the treaty there 
uſe deſigned to be made of the IVth] opened, 473. See Treaty, Peace, 
$ and VIth articles of the union, 374. and France. Summary of. the pr 


congratulatory addreſſes upon the ceedings there, 490, &. XVIII. 45. 
union, 379. reſolution of the com-] &. the treaty gned, 65, &c. 
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X 7 ADE, captain Cooper, his cow- 
VY ardice, XV. 486. is tried and 
ſhot for it, ibid. Kc. 
Wade, brigadier, afliſts at the conqueſt 


of Minorca, XVII. 74, &c. acts in 


Spain, 292, &c. marches to Bath 
with ſome forces, XVIII. 422. puts 
- ue upon count Gyllemberg, 
an 


ſeizes his papers, XIX. 48. in 
the expedition to Vigo, 312. quells 


a riot at Glaſgow, 531. diſarms the 
Highlanders, 5 34. his character, 
XX. 113. ons a debate about 


priviledge, 184. made field marſhal, 


and commander in chief, XXI. 13, 
| his diſlike of the Auſtrian general, 
G4. inſiſts upon attacking the French, 
©, &c. his variance . with Arem- 
loſes an opportunity againſt 

the French, 72. his unfitneſs Be ci- 
vilizing the Highlands, 163. forms 
a camp in the north of England, 
194. he offers a pardon to the rebels, 


| | 95 
Wager, Charles, deſtroys ſome Spa- | 


niſh galleons, XVII. 88. is made 
rear admiral of the Red, 200. made 


one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 


miralty, XIX. 200. fails with a 
ſquadron to Ruſſia, 556. returns to 
England, 5 58. ſails to the relſef of 
Gibraltar, 5 86. his letters to admi- 
ral Vernon, XX. 465, 481 


Wagers, bill to prevent them, XVII. 
| 133 
Wake, Dr. William, his ſtate of the 


* 


account of, XV. 620, &c. made bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, XVI. 107. his 
character, ibid. made lord almoner, 
XVIII. 453. archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, is againſt repealing the ſchiſm 
act, XIX. 244, &c. had proteſted 
againſt paſſing the ſame act, 250, 
&c. preſents an addreſs to the K. 
upon his return, 315, &c. is againſt 
che quakers bil}, 447. his death, 
5 1 XX. 35 2 


church and clergy of England. ſome 


— 


| 


Waldeck, prince, defeated at the bat. 
tle of Flerus, XIII. 405. commande 
the confederate army in Flanders, 


Walden, Henry Howard, lord, — 
commiſſary general of the muſters, 
XV. 430. is created baron of Chef. 


PO - 353 
Waldgrave, earl of, is appointed g 
vernor 0 the prince of ales, XI. 


Wales, eourt of marches there abo- 
liſhed, - XIII. 258 
Walker, Sir e commands & 
ſquadron in the Canada ex 

; LE II. 388 

Wall, agent for Spain, at the court of 
Great Britain, ſome account of him, 
XXI. 337. ſecretly negociates a 
peace there, ibid. his influence in 


513, 51 

Wallop, John, made one of Ge dit 
miſſioners of the treaſury, XIX. 98. 
created baron Wallop, and viſcount 
Lymington, 345 
Walmſley, his houſe the head quarters 
for the plotters againſt K. William, 
XIII. 521 

Wal pole, Robert, moves for a reſump- 
tion of the grants made in K. James's 


war, XVI. 559. is cenſured on ac- 
count of the forage, XVII. 451, &c, 
writes and ſpeaks againſt the treaty 
of peace, XVIII. 81. in behalf of 
prove the ſucceſſion in danger, 185. 
ſpeaks againſt the ſchiſm. bill, 202. 
propoſes to have the tolleration att 


making good to K. George all par- 
liamentary funds, 295. made receiv- 


er and paymaſter general of the 
nards and garriſons, and other 
orces in Great Britain, and pay- 
maſter to Chelſea hoſpital, and privy 
counſellor, 317. is choſen chairman 


terfield, and earl of Bindon, XVI. 


Wales, prince of. See Frederic, 12 


favour of England on being recalled, 


reign, XV. 474. made ſecretary at 


KR. Steele, 157, &c. his ſpeech to 


extended to Ireland, 211. moves for 


WV 


yu 
* 
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of the committee of ſecrecy, 362. 

draws, up the report, 376. carries 

up to the houſe of lords the articles | 
of impeachmefit againſt the lord 
Bolingbroke, 396. the earl of Sun- | 
derland infuſes 1 of him in- 
to the K. XIX 
be in good tion for the 8 we- 
diſh invaſion, > : Agne his places, 
92. a quarrel had like to ariſe be- 

tween him and Mr. Stanhope, 127. 

was againſt allowing more than 
12,000 men for ſtanding army, 
175. votes for the mutin 
brings about a reconci ation be- 
tween the K. and the prince of 
Wales, 344, Kc. is taken into fa- 
your again, 345. made paymaſter 
general of the forces, ibid. how far 
concerned in the bank contract, 365, 
c. his ſcheme. for reſtoring the 


public credit, 382. made firſt com- 


miſſioner of the treaſury, 410, 430. 


one of the lords juſtices, and acts as | 


ſecretary of ſtate, 494. oppoſes the 
lord Bolingbroke s pardon, 495, 
525, &c. is created knight of the 


Bath, and of the Garter, 530. ne- 


gociates a convention between Eng- 
land and Spain, 588, his character, 
XX. 15. oppoſition made to him, 
14, Kc. his ſpeech on foreign loans, 
01. on the army, 110. on the falt 
duty, 113. on the exciſe ſcheme, 
153, 164. raiſes a ferment by an 
unguarded expreſſion, 165. his cau- 
tion and moderation, 172, 176, is 


in great danger from the mob, 156. 1 


his ſpeech on à motion for an ad- 
dreſs for papers, 202, 206. about 
removing officers, 220. ftrenuouſly 
oppoſes a war with Spain, 423. 

great animoſity againſt him, 486 
485. 2 motion to remove him, 486. 
remarkable ſpeech on a mo: ion to 
remove him, 400. his ff pirited vin- 
fication of himſelf, 527. becomes 
ſenfible of the decline of bis power, 


—_—— 


528. leaves the "houſe, reſigns his | | 


places, and is created exit of Orford, 
530. à fecret committee appointed 


o, &c. thought to 


ill, 188. | | 


N 


18 N into Kip. condubt, b. 
wap E Robert, junior, ſbn of 
coding, Se Ife, AR, 


preceding, created 
es in wed} 


Walpole, Horace, bs 
R. Steele, XVIII. 159. moves for 
the the payment: of the arrears, AP 

2 anoverfan troops, 

e 8 of the e 
1438. | ſent ambaſſador to F | 
512. had orders to , £16. : 
| | I 


bay 1 Mr. fore tines of his Geldes | 
ge a merchant in . 7 0 fits — 
the young pretend er for his 
tion bo Solan, XXI. 165 
War declared againk "Me by the 
diet of Ratiſbon, the United Pro- 
vinces, Spain, England, &c. XIIL 
233, 237. declare againſt France. 
and Spain by England, the empetor, 
and the ſtates general, XV. 349, Kc. 
the expences of it for the — — laſt 
years before the peace of Utrecht 
amounted to above ſix clg 1.0 
fear and a half, XVIII. i war 
declared againſt Spain, X K 2 
general rel ctions pon war, . 


Warneton ſeized by. the Frenth, wad 
abandoned again, 
Warren, captain, his oxi 2 1 12 
fence % Carolina and Georgia, XX. 
86, 587. and againſt a French 
fleet, * If is made a knight 
of the Bat 1. is offered td be 
choſen an : 00 of London, | 
- which he declines, 2 
W arſaw, ſubſtance of the teaty 
XXI. 123, 
Warwick, Edward R Rich, earl 16.45 big 


for murder, | 
defeated by the 


Waſhington, colonel, 
French upon the Odio, XXI. 4 492 
Waterford ſurren ders” to 9 5 . f ® 


88 
Waterhouſe, ea taln, " his fin 


Attack of LA We | 


Watkins Williams Wynne, Mr. his 
| character, XX. 231, ſpeech 

e SJeprennint aft, : 

Watſon, Thomas, * 
againſt the court, XI 
willing to ſign the aſſociation, 302. 
© is deprived for ſimony, XV. 302. 
| * XVI. 106 


Waugh, John, made biſhop of Car- |. 


liſle, XIX. 495 
Webb, major general, his bravery at 
the battle of Oudenard, XVII. 22 
he and others put Picardy under 
contribution, 33. preſerves a con- 
voy from Oſtend to Lille, 46. he 
beats the French at Wynendale, 
ibid. &c. is thanked for it by the 


' houſe of commons, and honoured |. 


with the order of Generolity by the 
K. of Pruſſia, 49, and 128. made 
governor of the iſle of Wight, 329. 

is ordered to ſell his regiment, 395 
Weems, David Weems, earl of, cho- 
| ſen one of the ſixteen peers, XVI. 


554. whence deſcended, XVIII. 


440 
Auſtrians, 
XXI. 60 
Welſh copper and lead company open 
their books, XIX. 361, &c. 
Welwood, Dr. James, taken into cuſ- 
tody for his Mercurius Reformatus, 

XIII. 503. made one of the phyſi - 
clans to K. William, ibid. 
Wentworth, general, his behaviour in 
the attack of Carthagena, XX. 505. 
his difference with admiral Vernon, 
07. declines the attack of St. Jago 

| : Cuba, 513. his diſſenſions with 
the ſea officers, 5 80, &c. is ordered 
home, 4 585 
Weſt-India merchants, a character ot, 
XX. 307. account of affairs there, 
75 XXI. 285 
Weſlminſter, a great ferment in an 
election of members of parliament 
there, XX. 499. deciſion of the 
houſe of commons concerning it, 
| 529. another violent ſtruggle in an 
election there, XXI. 415. proceed- | 


Weiſenburg taken by the 


£ 
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IN DES 
on the 
ibid. 


of St. David's, | 
V. 51. is un- 


| Weſtminſter bridge, an ad Paſſed 
- building it, XX. 384. provided fo 


Weſtmorland, Thomas Fane. . 
made firſt commiſſioner. of way 
Weymouth, Henry Frederic 'Thyan 
lord viſcount, made. a. Privy! coun 
ſellor, XV. 358. reſigns his'plac 
of commiſſioner of — XVI. 38 
Wharton, Mary, carried away by ce 
lonel Campbell, 1 XIII, 43 
Wharton, Thomas, one of the com 
miſſioners to inſpect the books of th 
chamberlain of London, and of th 
Eaſt India company, XIV. 166 
comptroller of the king's houſhoid 
180. his report about the Eaſt-Indi 
72 ibid. 188. he carries the D 
of Leeds's impeachment up to thi 
' houſe of WE” | wi; 19 
Wharton, Thomas lord, moves for at 
addition to the lords addreſs; X\ 
113. is againſt the occaſional con 
formity bill, 576. his petition abou 
the honour of Richmond, and thi 
proceedings of the lords thereupor 
609. ſuppizes and manages 
Ayleſbury men, XVI. 93. opens th 
debate for the act of regency, 192 
his ſpeech about, the danger of thi 
church, 207. was born aud bred 
diſſenter, ibid. created viſcoun 
Winchendon, and earl of Wharton 
353 ſpeaks in behalf of the union 
355. another ſpeech. of his in thi 
debate about it, 367. his ſpeect 
about the decay of trade, 488. iht 
D. of Marlborough expoſlulate 
with him, 489. made lord lieutenan 
of Ireland, XVII. 9. holds a par 
liament there, 214. returns to Eng 
land. 217. his ſpeech at Dr, Sache 
verel's trial, 236. reſigns. the office 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland, 327 
holds a parliament in that king 
ibid. &c. turned out of his place c 
chief juſtice of Eyre, 338. move: 
for the lords entering their proteſt 
344. ſpeaks againſt the peace,'42! 


ing in parliament concerning it, 423] 


&c. and againſt the r ct” 


4 8 * . 
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469. his ſpeech | 


K. N 
on occaſion of the B. f Omonds 
refuſing to figut, 508, &. upon the 
queen's communicating- the plan of 
peace to the parliament, ' 259, Kc. 

an atteinpt in the houſe of commons | 
to faſten a miſdemeanor upon him, 


XVIII. 74. mobes for an © addreſs 
that the pretender ſhould be remov- 
ed out of Lorrain, 100, 173. he 
. makes a complaint againſt the pub. 
lic ſpirit of the Whigs, 149. 'repre- 


ſents the danger that threatned the % 


proteſtant ſucceſſion, 161, 170. his 
ſpeech about the Catalans, 168, &c. 
and about the peace. 182. ſpeaks 
againſt the ſchiſm bill, 2056. com- 
plains of ſome being liſted” in the 
pretender's ſervice, 2 15. his ſpeech 
on account of the pretender's not 
being removed out of Lorrain, ibid. 
about the Spaniſn trade, 2 17. moves 


for an addrefs to the Q. about the | - 


Affiento, 218. received with great 
favour by K. George 


lord privy ſeal, 317. his ſpeech' a- 
bout the addreſs to the K. 3 53. his 


Wharton, Philip, D. of, his ſpeech” a 
bout the South-Sea ſcheme, XIX. | 
339. is one of the hell-fire* club, | 
422, goes to Vienna, Ro 
Madrid, 540. receives orders to re- 
turn to England. ibid. his death and 
character, XX. 103 
Wheeler, ne caſt away, XIV. | 
n 122 
Whigs, bei of that name and 


party, XIII. xli. their character and | 
K. William 


rinciples, xlvii. &c. 
jealous of them, 106. loſes his good 
opinion of them, 304. they grant 
him his revenues only from year to 


year, ibid. &e. 136. promote the bill 


for taking the militia from the K 
and the lords lieutenants, 143. 


makes the K. great promiſes if be 


would paſs the corporation act, 311. 
republican and moderate whips, 


Ixxiv. &c. are e at che I 


men, 5 

Anf e court, XIV. — 
again brought into the admitiſtra- 
ſtration, 124. diſlike biſho Stil- 
Ungfleet's being made archb 


Of n 


. - preferring 


144. are jealous of the earl ef Sim- 


derland, 421. loſe their credit in 
che nation, being charged with rob-" 
"bing the poblic, 430. gro unpo- 
pular, and were for continuin give 


taxes and army, XV 74. Ae 
prejudiced againſt them, 3 
charged the nation with pee 


which a large ſhare had been 
voured by themſelves, 429 
the majority in the Mou 8. rr” 


mons, XVI. 183,-jein in oppoſing 
the inviting over the 


princeſs So. 


Pzhia, 190, &c. in a ſtate of war with 
the tories, XVII. 106: are alarmed 
at the earl of Sunderland's removal, 


5312. made 5 


XVIII. 14. "The public 
death and character, 363 Sg 


of London, 32d. uneaſy 
nine of paſſive obedience, 336. Lorry 
like the peace, 542. hated the lord 


323. removed from the lieutenat 
at the doc- 


treaſurer for having done too wack, | 
Spiro 

Whig a pamphlet, by whom-wrote, 

149 take all imaginable care to ſe- 


| cure the proteſtant ſucceſſion; 16 


and 97 
of Halifax's, 177. try toinflame the 
_ animoſity between the earl of Ox. 
ford and the lord Bolingbroke, 223. 


Kc. ſign 


an aſſociation, 167. whig 
lords hold a conſultation at the ear 


elated at K. George's acceſſion, 3 13. 


1 


he was fond of them, 317. enem 


of France, 3 19. have the majority 


in the parliament, 348. ſaid to in- 
tend to give the K. a larger revenue 
than his predeceſſors had enjoyed, 


365. divided, XIX. 89, 132. ex- 
claimed againſt the creation of peers 


in Q Anne“ reign, 2261 


whites William, his character and 


odd notions, XVII. 368. the ceh- 
ſure paſſed on him not conſirmed by 
Anne, 


Whitaker, Sir Edward, admiral, als | 


in the e 0 f Minorcs, XVII. 
| 1 WAL 
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25: reduces FPortfernelli, 77. brings 
.. forces from Naples to Spain, 194. 
made vice-admiral of 
SEEN ii ASY >>, "622+ $OO 
Whitefield, Mr. founder of the Me- 

. - thadifts, ſome account of, XX. 
1 LLAWS ws 81 i 85 18 439 
White fiſhery encouraged, XXI. 519 
White-friers, ceaſed to be a privileged 
place, y ö e XIV. 371 
Whitehall, part of it burnt down, 
NI. 452. burnt almoſt intirely, 
5 85 XIV. 446 


| Whitehall preachers, appointed by K. 


, | George, ++ XIX. 313 
Whitelock, Sir William, his ſaying 
upon the motion for addreſſing Q. 


Anne to have the pretender moved | 


out of Lorrain, XVIII. 102 
Whiteſhed, William, made chief juſ- 
tice of Treland, _ XVIII. 318 


Widdrington, William, lord, diſ- 
charged out of the tower, NIL: 
Wight, captain, his letter about the 
2, of Or „ XVIII. 374 
Wightman, major- general, his account 
olf the battle of Dumblain, XVIII. 
474, &c. he defeats the rebels in 
Scotland, | XIX. 259 
Wilks, lieutenant-general, at the ſiege 


"RY 


of Lifle, XVII. 35. detached to | 


. . ſecure Warneton, : 173 
Wilkinſon and Muilman, their propo- 
ſals about remittances to the army, 


XX. 608 | 


Willes, general, commands the gar- 
riſon of Lerida, XVI. 413. marches 
to Terragona, 414- ſerves in Spain, 
XVII. 190. is taken priſoner at 
Bribuega, 297. Kc. 
Willes, John, now lord chief juſtice 
of the common pleas, writes an an- 
ſwer againſt hereditary right, XVIII. 


131 | 


Willes, Sir John, made attorney-ge- 
neral, XX. 199. his ſpeech on the 
ſeptennial act, 231 


K. William III. and Q. Mary are de- | 


. Clared K. and Q. XIII. Ixx. arg 
uneaſy at the proviſion required for 


the white, 


| 


are proclaimed K. and Q of: Seo: 
land, 186, 191. are ackng 


f wound, 


Paris, 354. defeats K. James 


j 
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be. 
Wiedge 


by an act rightful and lawful-ſoye- 


reigns, * 


K. William, ſettles a privy: 1 
and appoints a. miniſtry, XIII. 101, 
grows jealous of the Whigs, 106. 
his ſpeech to his firſt parliament, 
110, &c. attempts to have the ſa- 
cramental teſt taken away, 130. is 


uneaſy at the revenue being gtanted 


him only from year to year, 136, 
Kg. his letter to the Duich, . 
Kc. his ſpeech to the Scotch lords, 
160, &c. his letter to the.conven- 
tion in Scotland, 178.:declares war 


againſt France, 237, &. goes to 
Portſmouth, and diſtributes warde 


to the officers and ſailors who were 
at the fight of Bantry-bay, 241. 


buys Kenſington palace, 24. pro- 
motes a comprehenſion, and gives 


_ a" commiſſion to ſome diyines for 


that purpoſe, 277, &c. 287. his 
rok of bis own 3 
parliament, 292, &c. -dilpleaſed 
with the whigs, by reaſon of their 
coldneſs in his intereſt, and their 
granting him the civil lift butfor 
one year, 304. a conſpiracy againſt 
him, 307, &c. the K. — 4... a 
how to truſt the tories, and being 
determined not to truſt the whigs 
any more, he reſolves, to g0 to 


_ Holland, and leaye the goyemment 


in _ queen's hand; but alters 
his de gn, and to Ireland, 
312, &c. the culfamy fetrled upon 


him for four years, and-the heredi- 


tary exciſe for life, 336, &c. .tejeds 
a propoſal made to bim for ſeizing 
K. James, 349. lands in Ireland, 
350. forbids any violonce an the 
country people, 351, &c. orden 
his whole army to move towards 
the Boyne, 353. he receives adlight 
from whence a rumour of 
his being killed ſpreads as . 
Af the 


battle of the Boyne, and behaves 
with 
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a proclamation for.crying down K. 


ames's braſs money, 383. canes a | Clergy, and o gre: 
for religion or the church, ibid. 


ſoldier for robbing a poor woman, 
and cauſes him and ſome others 0 
be hanged, 384. publiſhes a ſecond 


and is in great danger on the coaſt 
there, 428, &c. his ſpeech at the 
congreſs at the Hague, 430, &c. 
plot againſt him by lord Preſton, 
435, &c. returns to England, ibid. 
he goes to Holland again to com- 


mand 3 — r 450. | | 
c. eſcapes narrowly being „1 a England, 
141. is inconſolable”for the loſs of 
| his queen, 147. is reconciled with 
the princeſs Anne, 15 2. his decla- 


481. the Spaniards offer to deliver 


the government of Flanders to him, 
493. comes back to England, ibid. 


a party formed againſt him, 495 
was thought to love the Dutch 


more than the Engliſh, and was | 


naturally ſilent and moroſe, ibid. 
and XIV i Ce was fond of his pre- 
rogative,. XIII. 496. not pleaſed 


with the preſbyterians in Scotland, 


10. goes to Holland, 515. a plot 


or aſſaſſinating him formed by col. 
Parker, 5 16. marches towards Na- 


mur, intending to relieve that place, 
XIV. 5. is — for not hazard- 
ing a battle to relieve ſo important 
a place, 9. his uneaſineſs at ſeeing 
the Engliſh not duly relieved at the 
battle of Steinkirk, 12. Grandval': 


and Dumont's plot to aſſaſſinate 


him, 13. puts out a proclamation 
againſt vice and immorality, 35 
againſt highwaymen and libellers, 
36. returns to England, 38. is ad- 
viſed to ſend away. all the foreign 
forces he had in England, 59. and to 


demand of the Dutch and Spaniards 
. Cautionary towns, 67. books, pre- 


tending to prove that he and . Mary 
8 | 


J ; 


! 
5 
| 


{ 9 | that kingdom, 10725 
returns to England, 11, he $ 
to pals the p 


an alteration in his miniſtry, 12 
goes to Holland, 128. cmman 
the army, 13 1. returns to 
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| goes.to Flanders, ibid. his braven 
ad at the battle of Landen, &c, eſcapes 
pardon, 385, ſets out for Holland, narr | 


back to England, 247, takes a pro- 
out a proclamation for calling in the 
clipped money, 264. addreſſes pre- 

ſented to him abaut the Scotch 


VVVVVVV 

with great bravery during the whole | | came of conqueſt, burned, 
action, 356, &c. ſome. thought he | 70, &c. he refuſes 30 paſe the bill 
would not have hazarded a bor the\frequent/ calling. and meet- 
380. publiſhes. à declaration pro- | oo 

miſing a reward and protection to who are 

the Iriſh, 382. a defign formed to 

aſſaſſinate him, ibid. &. iſſues out | | 


- 


his bra 


narrowly being killed, 93. finds he 


due notice of 


bill, 118. makes 


ration for the ſtrict diſcipline of the 
army, 165, Was apt to ſign papers 


in a hurry, 205, goes to- Holland, 


199. his letter to the parliament of 
Scotland, 200. is vindicated from 
Glencoe, 210.  befieges Namur, 


219. his letter of thanks to prince 
Vaudemont u 


treat, 226. his reputation raiſed by 


pon his famous re- 
the taking of Namur, 244. comes 


Eaſt· India company, 268, e. diſ- 


oyns the act made for it, 270. bis 
anſwer to the commons addreſs a- 


pound the grant to the earl of Port- 
land, 276, &c. not inclined to he- 
lieve the reports of an aſſaſſination 


plot, 231. the ſeveral ways con- 
trived to aſſaſſinate him, 286, &c. 


Pendergraſs and De la Rue give him 
an account of that plot, 290, his 


ſpeech 
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regulating the elections of members 


Holla 


| banding his 


returns to England, 40. his letter 
to the parliament of Scotland, ibid. 
Ke. is full of indignation at the 
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icovery of the plot, 297, Ke. re- 
Fuſes the royal aſſent to a bill for 


of parliament, 306. gives the royal 


appoints regents, and goes to Hol- 
land, 374. gains great reputation | 
by the peace of Ryſwick, 409. he 
returns to England, 410. deſpiſed | 
pageantry, ibid. his letters to the 
earl of Galway about diſbanding the | ' 
army, 411, &c. 442, 471. was a- | 
gainſt diſbanding the army, 412, &c. 
s extremely uneaſy at the reſolution 
taken to do it, 419, 420. a revenue | 
nted him, 422. 3 to | 

orders | 


for life 
, and leaves ſeale 
behind him, 455. his letter to the 


lord Sommers, 456, &c. returns to 
England, 5685 s ſo uneaſy at diſ- 
tch guards, that he | 

reſolves to leave the government, 
467. his meſſage to the commons 
about the Dutch guard, 470. goes 
to Holland, 479. is chagrined at 
the proceedings of the commons, 
ibid, &c. his letters to the earl of | 
Galway, 479, &c. endeavours to | 


prevent a breach between Sweden 
and Denmark, 484. returns to Eng- | 


land, 485. his anſwer to the com- 


mons remonſtrance, 488. the grants 


of lands he had made in Ireland | 


reſumed by the commons, 495, &c. 
his anſwer to the commons addreſs | 


about them, 500. very much =_ 
it, and very uneaſy, 503. his letter 
to the D. of Queenſbury and privy 


council of Scotland, 519. goes to | 


Holland, 524. is weary of the na- 
tion, which is highly diſcontented, 
526, through his mediation a peace 
15 concluded between Denmark and 
Sweden, 528. is highly reflected on 
by the imperial and Spaniſh courts 
about the partition treaty, XV. 26. 


| 


aſſent to Fenwick's attainder, 362. : rel 
minaries of the bill of ſucceſſion; gz, 
orders his envoy at the Hague to en- 


Woes 


* | IN D E X. : 
ſperch' ro dg paſliament on de 
1 5 1 


French not obſervi ng the treaty 


partition, 58. falls into an jt 


of health; and his legs ſwell, 0, 


the whigs complain of his conduft 


74. Ke. be ſees the neceſſity of a 


new war, 76. alarmed at the 


ter into negotiations with the 'minj- 
fters of France and Spain for ſecu- 
ring the tranquillity of Europe, 95, 
&c. acquaints the ErBame n 
negotiations for the mutual ſecurity 
of England and Holland, go. his 


anſwer to the commons addrefs's- 


bout the partition treaty, ibid. &. 
and to the houſe of lords about the 
ſame, 114. his meſſage to the hobſe 
of commons about + the French 
king's anſwer to the States General, 
115. his anſwer to the commt 


advice upon that meſſage, 146. 


owns the K. of Spain, 1 17. his let 


ter to him, 118. ſends ſuccours'to 
the States, 123. his anſwer to the 


commons addreſs for removing the 
lords Portland, Sommers, Orford, 
and Halifax, 135. is not pleated 


with the tories, 169, &c. in 1 dad 
ſtate of health, 190. goes to Hol- 


land; his ſpeech to the States there, 


191, &c. goes to view the frontier 


garriſons, 208. is uneaſy at the earl 
of Rochefter's temper, 214. orders 
the earl of Mancheſter to quit 
France, upon the pretender's being 
proclaimed there, 227, is pleaſed 
with the addreſſes ſent to him upon 
the proclaiming of that perſon, 
231. he falls ill at the Hague, 'and 
declares to the earl of Portland that 
he found himſelf ſo weak, he did 
not expect to live long, 232. 16 
turns to England, ibid. his ſcheme 
to reduce the power of France, 


25 2. his letter for an union with 


Scotland, 254, &c. has a fall from 
his horſe, and breaks his collar- 
bone, 255, &c. dies, 260. his cha- 
racter, 261, &c. his reſerved beha- 
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earl 
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or to * 1 
his ſaying of the 1 3 
2 , ibid. the fands fall — 9 
d LY 345. the "conſternation 

Holland upon the news of his | 
death, 348. , great rejoicings in 
France upon that account. 35 2. the 
diſſaffected greatly rejoice at the 
ſame, and vilify the deceaſed K. 
with verſes, . &c. 55 &c. 
a report of Tome papers found in 
his itrong box for getting the elector 
of Hanover declared his immediate 


upon that account; the report 
found to be falſe and malicious, 
and the ſpreaders of it ordered to 

be proſecuted, 376. clamours a- 
gainſt his. adminiſtration, and the 


| management of the revenue in his 
N Fend. à net 
all the grants made in his reign, 
474. one expelled for aſperſing his 


reign, 462. a motion for reſumipg 


memory, XVII. 215. about drink- 


ing to his, memory, 216. his Rate Wi 1 


defaced, 327, deſign in the houſe 


of commons to re ſume his grants, 
35 55. the K. of Pruſſia preſſes the 

ſeitling of his ſucceſſion, 386. ya 
500001 per annum for con 

cies, 453. A bill to 2 Fo 
che grants made by him, 469, a 


picture of his burnt, XVIIf. 372. 


debate about the conſpirators againſt 


him, 375 
William Auguſküs, now D. of Cum- 


berland, horn, XIX. 44 Fo Kc. dee 
Cumberland. 

William's or Cochorn's fort, at "i 
mur, 

Williams, Sir William ts odd beha- 
viour at the trial of the Lennie 
plotters, XIV. 160, &c. his ſpeech | 
againſt the grant. made to the earl 
of ae. Fe Ec. 
ſignin aſſociation, 

wia captain, brings to Eng. 


was againſt 


land the news of the concluſion of |: 
XVIII. 84} 


the barrier treaty, 
Willoughby, Sir 

ron Middleton, 
Vol. XXI. 


omas, crented ba- 
XVII. 441, 


ö 


N mington, earl of, 
hard of the — 5 


— 


| ; 


0 : the Highlanders not to march into 


XIV. 221 


3024 


Win 
ſucceſſor, 374. his papers viſited | 


Wincoun, 
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Willon, Alexander, lend m0 8 
Wee, 


XX. 33 
Wonder cows: bill for it, N. 5 98 
3 Charles Paulet, marquis | 
of, made one-of.thavogds <q; ago | 
Irela and, 27 ie XIV a 
ſea, William Finch, earl 
made firſt, commiſſioner . 
Windſor, captain Edward, rr: -.c} 
for negle& of duty, XVII. gz2 
Windlor, Thomas, lord, made lien- ; 
' tenant-general, XVII. 329. e | 
baron Mountjoy, 441 
of 8k; 4 


4 — 


a committee, 
Winniogton;! Mt. his character, XX. 
218. his ewe about = 


Winter, fevers ones, XVI. 98, 134 | 
Winterbottom, Hlord- mayor of Lon 
oxen, des in his \ wayoralty, XXI. 


2 


Sonton, . 
— 7 character, 437. 
England, 455. goes off, but ſoon 


returns; r, he is never aſter 
called to any council of war, 457. 
taken priſoner at Preſton, — 
committed to the rower, 486. im- 
peached, 532. condemned, 1255 
tower, 


out of 
werner, of th of, led the' vas 
uard at the battle of Steinkirk, 


IV. 10. his pay ſettled accord- 


Ing to the 3 8 — 
Winemberg, duchy of, laid 2 1 
* contribation 
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contribution by the French, XVI. 

* 4. Be 

Wirtemberg, D. of, taken ty | | 
by the French, XIV. 47. ſends K. 
William notice of K. James's bein 


come to — 295. commands 
the Daniſh tr 1 was well af. 
feed to the alli no XVI. 257 


Wiſmar, taken by the confederates, 
XIX. 140 
Witcheraft, an old woman murdered 
by a mob at Tring on account of, 
| 2-7. "RA 247 
Wolfenbuttle, D. of, enters into the 
French ſervice, XV. 206. levies 
wrt a for France, but is diſarmed, 
253. 1s forced to quit the K. _ 
France s p "uk 395, &c 
1 of convention with 
my 
Wolfenbuttle, princeſs of, embraces 
pery, and is married to K. 


Charles, afterwards emperor, XVI. 


4 
Wollin iſland, given to Pruſſia, XIX. 


Wood, lieutenant-general at the 4 
of Liſte, XVII. 35. charges a 
party of French with two Be. 
only, 38 

Wood, William account of his half- 


pence, „„ XIX. 499 
Woodſtock, granted to the D. of 
Marlborough, XVIII. 80 


Woodward, Dr. made dean of Sarum, | 
XIII. 454. choſen prolocutor, XV. 
1323. dies, 325 
Wool, act againſt the exportation of 
tit, XIV. 431. reſolutions againſt the 
- Exporting it into Scotland, XVI. 
75, &c. 

| Woallen manufacture, a bill for wear- ; 
Ing it, XIII. 257. addreſſes againſt 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 
XIV. 441 
bort by the e of commerce, 
XVIII. 81 

Worms, burnt by: the French, XIII. 
2271. 
tone treaty of, XX, 641. objections 


Bo 


XX. 10 
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5 Wratiſla w, . 


| Juſtices, 524. had put N 


woollen matuladtures | 


— 


ſummary of the articles of | 


I z | 


upon the D. of Marlborough, and 
ſettles all things for his march, 


Wright, Ai. Nathan, made lord kee , 


character, ibid. compliments” 5 | 
D. of Marlborough, XVI. 22. 


Wyndham, Sir William, ſpeaks in 5 


XVIII. 80. is made chancellor of 
the exchequer, 11 
cCounſellor, 133. h 


| ſchiſm bill, 201. ſpeaks for it, 
212. i apainſt an addition-t0 an 


addreſs againſt the pretender, 214 


ers of the treaſury, 224. 
move for making him chairmay'of 


148. on t 
declares his intention to ſec 


and reflections upon 1 60 


prote of the Genoeſe at 
"treaty, 9 
wette a 


rial to Q. Anne, XVI. 18, _— 


adjuſts all differences 98 
emperor and the K. of Sw 
** comes to Frankfort, and to 
Hague, 41 


XIV. 516. and one of the h 


peace, in and out, XV. 616; 


miſſed from his office, and 1s" e 

ſpiſed even by the tories, 130 

character, 

vour of the of commerce, 
_ and « pr 


the peace, 1 o. moves for 


ed for one of the commilhon- 


deſi 
x "ſome 


the grand committee of ſublidy, 
298, his ſpeech about the arrears 


to the Hanoverian troops, ibid. * 
jects againſt che kings proclamation 


for calling a new parliament, 3 52 


Kc. is reprimanded for it by 
| ſpeaker, 360. is taken into ny 
| tody of a meſſenger, 416, Kc 


committed to the tower, 418. 


23. diſcharged, and moves = D: 


Snape be appointed to 
fore the commons on Chae s 
reſtoration, 132. his a XX. 
147. his 5 about jacobitiſm, 

e exciſe Ke 3 


vnd 


of t Wr army to 2 tos _ | 


it, 202, 


| Wh, | 
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Yule Vacance diſcharged, XVII. 465 


_ Zeuta, the Turks defeated there, xiv 
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. i x; 46] XVI. 429, 441. XVII. 140, the 
Wynn, William, biſhop'of St. Aſaph, | ee we 


iupports the motion for an addreſs : 
from Oxford, 


25 
XVI. 409 
| * d 


Ork, John Sharp, archbiſhop of, 
* — a privy counſellor, X VII. 
7. ſpeaks in Dr. Sacheverel's be- 
har, 239. againſt lay baptiſm, 494 
Yogk, colonel, demands the 6000 


e 


* the Engliſh retire thither, 


265. is one of the emperor's p 
potentiaries at the treaty of Utrecht, 


4 n 
whole Spaniſh monarchy, 483. ſends 


expreſſes to the . re upon the 
D. of Ormond's refuſing — 


567. his memorial to the ſtates 


upon the peace, 547. propoſes a 
. the — Zuni four 


millions of crowns, XVIII. 25. 
ſends Q: Anne's plan of the peace 
to Vienna, 48. draws up ſome new 
propoſals for a tiation between 


men of the Dutch ſtipulated by 
Young, Robert, forms a plot again 
ſeveral perſons, XIV 36 


Young, William, his ſpeech fc 
ſupply, XIX. 96, &c. made gn f -, 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, in 


11. his marriage with Mary 
Heathcote diſſolved, 528 


Ze 


22 plundered by a body of 
French, XVII. 550. chuſes the 


prince of Orange ſtadtholder, XXI. 


307. the great effect of this _ 
i 


the other provinces, 1 


Zell or Cell, George William, D. of, | 


made knight of the Garter, XIII. 
428. forces the D. of Wolfenbuttle 
to quit the intereſt of France, XV. 


the Im 


ing the privileges of the Catalans, 
256. his letter to Monſr. de Palms 
publiſhed, fg = I XIX. 574 
Zobor, count, quarrels. with count 
Strahlenheim, XVI. 428. delivered 
up to the K. of Sweden, 430. is re- 
leaſed, 1 414 
general, employed in 


Zumjungen, 


Sicily, XIX. 276. complaints againſt 


him, 282. his ſedate temper, ibid. 


Zuyleſtein, William Henry de N 
lord of, ſent by Ons of Orange 
to K. James, XIII. Ixi. made ma- 


i 


ſter of the robes, 104.  alon 
with K. William to a 499 


che miniſters, ibid. &c. 166, 237 


6. demands the reſtitution of the 


perial and French miniſters, 
40, &c. communicates a ſecond | 
"© peace, 52. endeavours to ve 
i fignin of the treaty of Utrecht 
ut off, 66. is diſg at the offers 
.of France, 68. inſiſts upon preſery- 


&c. goes and $M 282, | 
has a conference with admiral Byng, .' 
299. advances to Palermo, O02 
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